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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  WADE. 

By  nature,  emulous  and  loving  praise,  man  is  the  one  braggart  of  the 
universe.  The  Hebrews  even  clothed  their  Jehovah  with  this  quality  as  a 
controling  attribute.  To  be  modest  is  more  rare  in  man  than  woman,  and 
is  a mark  of  distinction  in  him.  If  he  does  not  boast  of  his  achieve- 
ments, we  laud  them  for  him;  and  when  a distinguished  man  dies,  scores 
of  common  men  bring  themselves  into  momentary  notice  as  devout  worship- 
ers at  the  fallen  man’s  shrine.  We  boast  of  our  achievements  in  civilization, 
and  are  fond  of  measuring  the  distance  between  ourselves  arid  the  primitive 
man,  yet  we  retain  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  veriest  savages. 
We  build  fires  to  attest  our  joy,  and  literally  make  huge  noises  to  cele- 
brate our  achievements.  We  murder  and  slay  as -savages  always  have, 
and  build  up  a pile  of  senseless  stones  to  immortalize  our  greatest  man. 
To-day  we  complete  the  rock  monument  of  Washington ; we  celebrate 
the  event  with  salvos  of  artillery,  and  congratulate  ourselves  upon  a great 
deed  accomplished.  We  have  secured  the  stone-immortality  of  George 
Washington,  and  have  done  our  duty.  We  are  never  to  escape  the  age 
of  stone. 

As  a rule,  men  are  remembered  as  long  as  they  deserve  to  be.  A man’s 
life  is  his  only  fitting  monument.  What  irony  so  bitter  as  the  question : 
“Whose  monument  is  this?”  The  man  has  disappeared,  and  here  is  a 
stone-exclamation  point  against  inevitable  forgetfulness.  The  world  is  too 
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busy  to  preserve  dead  leaves  even  as  specimens ; let  them  rot  where  they 
fall,  if  haply  the  earth  may  be  fertilized  by  their  timely  decay. 

I fear  my  present  work  will  hardly  be  distinguishable  from  a very  ordi- 
nary stone-heap  near  the  grave  of  the  distinguished  dead,  whose  memory 
will  survive,  whatever  we  may  do  or  say,  with  that  of  the  great  men  of 
the  remarkable  time  in  which  he  lived  and  worked.  How  great  those 
men  were,  what  the  real  magnitude  of  the  events  of  their  time,  we  may 
never  know.  We  were  too  near  them,  too  much  a part  of  them,  what- 
ever may  be  our  powers  of  observation,  to  correctly  estimate  their  value 
and  importance  in  the  world’s  history  or  that  of  our  own  country.  Hun- 
dreds of  pens  are  now  busy  indicting  what  the  writers  call  history.  When 
the  real  historian  comes,  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  hence,  what  a dusting 
and  crumpling  of  waste  paper  there  will  be ! 

My  labors  will  be  of  a man  of  the  most  singular  and,  in  some  ways, 
unfortunate  modesty.  In  no  way  a builder  of  dead  monuments,  he  was 
seemingly  a careful,  persistent  destroyer  of  all  the  ordinary  means  from 
which  his  own  personal  history  could  be  composed,  or  a memoir  of  his 
time  and  associates ; an  abhorer  of  pageantry  of  every  kind  for  all  occa- 
sions. Men  living  or  dead  were  to  be  left  as  their  lives  and  actions  left 
them.  One  of  the  propelling  forces  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion — -a  keen 
observer,  seeing  the  best  and  worst  of  men,  taking  their  best  as  no  more 
than  their  country’s  due — he  was  no  lauder,  no  praiser,  always  speaking 
words  of  inspiration  ; and,  one  of  the  few  just  in  their  estimates  of  men,  he 
shrank  from  all  pomp,  all  parade  of  woe,  all  funereal  show  of  grief,  when 
they  fell  by  the  wayside. 

The  steadiest  and  most  inflexible  as  the  most  radical  of  the  supporters 
of  the  national  cause,  doing  fullest  justice  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  shrank  from 
the  sable  pageantry  over  his  remains.  In  that  he  had  no  part ; was  not 
present  as  a spectator.  The  “catafalque,”  with  its  blackness  of  drapery 
and  sableness  of  plumes,  with  all  the  weary  and  public  wail  of  woe,  was 
to  him  meaningless,  ludicrous,  vainest  mockery.  For  himself  he  probably 
never  instituted  a comparison  between  himself  and  another;  never  spent 
a moment  in  estimating  the  quality  and  rank  of  his  own  actions  in  the 
minds  of  men.  It  was  his  fortune  to  be  as  little  the  object  of  criticism, 
through  a long  conspicuous  career,  as  any  man  in  our  history.  To  live 
and  do  heartily,  with  all  his  might,  the  things  which  came  to  his  hands  to 
do,  never  shirking,  however  onerous ; never  evading,  however  unpleasant ; 
seeking  and  meeting  the  hardest  and  worst,  which  yet  some  man  must  do ; 
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living  truth  in  his  life,  doing  truth  in  his  acts,  speaking  truth  in  his  words; 
seeming  not  to  care  for  words  of  blame  or  praise;  tender,  strong,  of  the 
heroic  in  mould  of  soul  and  heart,  he  lived,  did  his  work,  died,  and  was  loved, 
trusted,  feared  and  respected  as  few  of  his  time  were,  and  will  be  remem- 
bered. The  least  secretive  of  men,  the  openest  of  approach,  the  easiest 
to  know,  and  one  of  the  widest  known,  it  is  not  easy,  save  in  these  broad, 
strong  lines,  to  sketch  him,  or  tell  the  story  of  his  real  life,  so  that  the 
younger  generation,  the  men  who  did  not  know  him,  will  yet  appreciate 
him  for  what  he  intrinsically  was.  He  was  a sayer  of  things  to  be  re- 
peated, a doer  of  things  to  be  told  of.  No  one  followed  him  around  to 
note  and  preserve  these  ; no  one  has  gleaned  them  up  for  a book.  They 
are  already  matters  of  tradition.  No  man  of  his  time  wrote  and  left  so 
few  memorials  of  himself.  He  left  none;  no  sign  or  mark.  Seemingly 
without  the  slightest  literary  instinct,  the  few  papers  he  made  were  for  a 
special  purpose;  that  answered,  they  were  destroyed.  He  seems  sys- 
tematically to  have  destroyed  papers.  He  kept  no  journal,  made  no  diary, 
notes,  or  memoranda.  At  the  end  of  a session  or  campaign,  letters  and 
papers  of  all  descriptions,  not  in  the  form  of  printed  books,  were  burned. 
Though  a born  warrior,  no  man  so  hated  strife  and  every  species  of  per- 
sonal warfare.  He  never  had  any.  If  differences  arose,  he  settled  them 
at  once  in  the  most  direct  and  decisive  way;  ended  them  so  that  nothing 
remained — neither  bitterness  nor  scandal.  This  disposition  to  make  a 
total  final  end  of  things  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  destruction  of  papers. 
If  saved,  somebody  would  want  to  pry  into  them,  reopen  old  wounds, 
renew  old  strifes.  Cut  off  all  sources  of  evidence,  and  the  thing  would  have 
to  die.  With  him  private  history — the  history  of  common  men,  the  men 
with  whom  he  daily  associated — was  of  no  account.  It  was  a history  of 
strifes  and  bickerings,  of  failures  at  the  best.  Let  it  perish.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  the  public  history,  the  national  annals,  and  he  governed  him- 
self accordingly.  So  he  seldom  or  never  spoke  of  himself  to  others,  save 
sparingly  to  the  most  intimate.  Though  a man  of  thought,  he  was  a man 
of  action,  of  deeds,  not  of  words  and  letters ; and  such,  in  the  main,  were 
his  associates.  A few  instances  of  literary  men  who  approached  him  for 
a purpose  may  have  occurred.  Their  reception  was  not  encouraging,  and 
few  save  newspaper  correspondents  made  him  the  subject  of  literary  labors. 
Though  he  did  not  at  all  share  in  the  elder  Senator  Cameron’s  attributed 
estimate  of  literary  men,  he  did  not  seek,  nor  was  he  sought  by  them. 
Busy,  content  to  do  his  work,  doing  more  and  doing  better  than  was  given 
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even  to  good  workers,  and  when  done,  leaving  it  for  the  use  and  help  it 
might  be  without  an  accompanying  word  of  explanation  of  his  motive,  he 
permitted  others  to  take  the  credit  of  it  if  they  would.  So  he  made  his 
active,  robust  way,  pushing  intermeddlers  out  of  it,  dealing  with  the  mo- 
mentous issues  of  his  time  unhesitatingly,  boldly,  wisely,  at  the  centre  of 
life  and  strength,  careless  of  nothing  save  what  was  said  of  him,  or  the 
part  he  played  in  the  great  events  of  the  great  epoch.  When  his  share 
of  the  work  was  done,  when  the  underlying  causes  which  changed  some- 
what the  configuration  of  the  continent  perished,  without  thought  or  care 
of  how”  history  might  deal  with  him  and  his  share  in  affairs,  anxious  only 
that  what  was  gained  should  not  be  lost,  he  died. 

Such  a man  was  not  the  product  of  accident.  Such  men  never  can  be. 
Causes  through  generations  must  conspire  to  such  results,  the  science  of 
which  is  still  to  be  searched  out  and  formulated.  We  trace  his  parentage 
back  through  the  four  or  five  generations  of  Englishmen  in  America,  of 
whom  the  history  of  the  planting-time  of  New  England  makes  honorable 
mention.  A long-lived,  tough,  sinewy  strain  of  men  and  women  of 
varied  endowments  contributed  their  modified  qualities  to  his  make-up 
and  furnishing-forth ; men  and  women  themselves  to  be  changed,  wrought, 
perfected,  by  the  severest  of  Puritan  schools,  in  the  rigorous  climate  and 
ungenerous  soil  of  Massachusetts,  in  its  struggle  for  place  and  existence 
among  new  and  old  peoples. 

Ancient  Medford,  five  or  six  miles  to  the  northwest  of  more  ancient 
Boston,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  small  Mystic  river,  which 
came  to  be  famous  for  ship-building,  was  the  Massachusetts  seat  of 
the  Wades.  Thither  came  Jonathan  Wade  from  county  of  Norfolk 
(country  of  the  Norse  folk),  England,  in  1632.  He  seems  for  a time 
to  have  been  at  Ipswich,  where  he  w^as  a freeman  in  1634.  He  recieves 
much  and  honorable  mention  in  the  history  of  Medford.  At  what  time 
he  transferred  himself  to  the  latter  place  does  not  appear,  probably  some 
years  later,  for  we  find  him  buying  four  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  near  Medford  bridge,  October  2,  1656,  of  one 
Matthew  Avery  of  loswich.  He  is  spoken  of  as  Major  Wade,  a man  of 
worship,  who  paid  the  largest  tax  of  any  man  in  Medford.  He  gave  the 
town  a landing  about  1680,  one  of  several  which  Medford  had.  It  is  said 
the  house  he  built  and  dwelt  in  there,  though  a wooden  structure,  was  in 
a sound,  habitable  condition  in  1855.  Nothing  is  said  of  his  wife  or  chil- 
dren save  one.  He  died — one  authority  says  in  1683,  another,  in  1689.  He 
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was  the  father  of  Major  Nathaniel  Wade,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is  not  given, 
The  history  mentions  this  Nathaniel.  Dealing  with  churches,  it  gives  this 
curious  origin  of  pews  in  “meeting-houses”  in  New  England.  To  call  the 
place  of  worship,  made  of  sticks  and  stones,  a church,  savored  too  much 
of  papacy,  episcopacy,  prelacy,  for  the  severe  Puritan,  who,  as  is  historic, 
made  these  structures  like  his  religion,  as  ugly  and  uncomfortable  as 
might  be.  He  did  not  believe  in  helps  to  virtue  and  religion.  Both  were 
rendered  as  forbidding  as  possible.  No  artificial  means  of  heating  their 
dreary  meeting-houses  was  permitted ; but  when  the  proximity  to  fires, 
which  have  since  generally  died  out,  where  their  ministers  kept  them,  is 
remembered,  the  rigors  of  even  a New  England  winter  went  for  little. 
By  vote  of  the  town  on  his  petition,  it  was  ordered — “May  25,  1696, 
Major  Nathaniel  Wade  shall  have  liberty  to  build  a pew,  in  the  meeting 
house,  when  he  shall  see  reason  to  do  so.  ” Of  course  he  was  to  weigh 
well  the  deed.  This  extraordinary  concession  marks  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  at  Medford.  He  has  another  and  much  stronger  claim 
upon  our  consideration.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Governor  Brad- 
street  and  Anne  Dudley  Bradstreet,  the  famous  New  England  poetess, 
in  her  time  called  “The  Tenth  Muse,”  and  a daughter  of  Governor 
Thomas  Dudley.  These  are  persons  entitled  to  a moment’s  attention  on 
their  own  account,  and  especially  as  their  descendant  is  to  be  the  subject 
of  our  literary  labors. 

Dudley  was  a great  name  in  older  English  history.  It  was  no  less  con- 
.spicuous  in  newer  English  annals.  It  was  the  name  of  several  royal  and 
other  officers  in  Massachusetts.  Of  these,  Thomas  Dudley  was  born  in 
Northampton,  England,  in  1576.  In  1630  he  was  sent  to  Massachusetts 
as  deputy  governor,  chosen  governor  in  1634,  ’40  and  ’45,  died  at  Rox- 
bury  in  1652,  a man  of  the  sternest  Puritan  integrity.  He  had  a son 
Joseph,  who  was  successively  chief-justice  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  finally  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts from  1702  to  1715.  So  Joseph’s  son,  Paul,  was  chief-justice  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Anne  Dudley,  daughter  of  Governor  Thomas  and  sister  of  Gov- 
ernor Joseph,  was  born  in  1612.  She  seems  to  have  been  carefully  reared, 
as  became  a gentlewoman.  Pier  father  was  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  she  spent  much  of  her  short  girlhood  at  his  castle  of 
Sempringham,  and  was  married  at  sixteen.  Simon  Bradstreet,  her  hus- 
band, was  nine  years  older,  and  was  also  reared  in  the  austere  religious  family 
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of  the  earl.  The  young  people  were  for  years  members  of  the  family, 
and  their  marriage  was  a love  match.  That  occurred  in  1628,  and  two 
years  later  they  were  of  the  wealthy  and  well-born  party  who  entered 
upon  the  colonization  of  Massachusetts  and  reached  the  province  in  1630. 
Bradstreet  was  of  a good  Suffolk  family.  The  coming  away  of  these 
wealthy,  carefully  reared  people  from  the  luxury  of  Old  England  to  the 
savagery  and  penury  of  the  New,  was  a sore  trial,  and  to  none  more  so 
than  to  the  tender  child-wife,  who  had  a scholarly  taste  for  learning  and  a 
poet’s  relish  for  refinement,  pleasant  surroundings  and  culture.  She  must 
have  recoiled,  as  v/e  know  she  did,  from  the  rude,  wild  forms  of  life  in 
the  rocky,  sterile  wilderness  of  New  England.  Notwithstanding  she  saw 
the  hand  of  God  in  it,  all  her  life  was  a subdued  wail  of  a homesick  heart. 

The  first  edition  of  her  poems,  which  were  extensive,  was  published  in 
London  in  1650,  and  a third  edition  in  1658.  They  were  brought  out  in 
our  time  at  Charlestown,  in  a fine  edition,  in  1867. 

Of  her  children  she  sang: 

“ I had  eight  birds  hatch’d  in  the  nest ; 

Four  cocks  there  were,  and  hens  the  rest ; 

I nursed  them  up  with  pious  care, 

For  cost  nor  labor  did  I spare. 

Till  at  last  they  felt  the  wing. 

Mounted  the  trees  and  learned  to  sing.” 

She  was  a fine  prose  writer,  and  not  without  poetic  instincts.  Her 
genius  was  too  weak  to  escape  the  vicious  poetic  forms  and  spirit  of  her 
time.  Her  work  was  cast  in  the  quaint  and  dreary  mould  of  that  age,  and 
was  neither  worse  nor  better  than  its  good  average.  Her  dialogues  be- 
tween Old  England  and  New,  between  the  four  elements,  a long  allegory, 
would  be  melancholy  reading  now.  Contemplation,”  a later  production, 
is  now  esteemed  her  best  poem. 

Simon  Bradstreet  was  governor  when  the  charter  was  annulled,  in  1686; 
was  again  elected  when  that  worthy.  Governor  Andros,  was  deposed  and 
imprisoned,  in  1689,  and  held  the  place  till  the  arrival  of  rough  and  sturdy 
Sir  William  Phipps,  in  1692,  who  brought  out  the  new  charter.  He  was 
a prudent,  plain,  strong-minded  man,  and,  if  he  thought  Massachusetts 
was  unable  to  resist  Charles  II,  whom  he  was  sent  to  congratulate  on  his 
accession,  he  was  untouched  with  the  Salem  witchcraft  craze.  Anne  died 
September  16,  1672;  her  husband  survived  till  1697. 

Mercy  Bradstreet,  daughter  of  Anne,  and  Major  Nathaniel  Wade  were 
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married  October  31,  1672,  and  had  liberty  later  to  set  up  a family  pew  in 
the  meeting-house.  That  he  saw  reason  to,  is  matter  of  inference. 

To  these,  with  other  children,  was  born  Bradstreet  Wade,  in  1681,  at 
Medford — the  parents  dying,  the  father  in  1707,  the  mother  eight  years 
later.  Bradstreet  Wade  became  the  husband  of  Lydia  Newhall,  October 
17,  1706,  and  died  December  9,  1738.  His  son  Samuel  saw  the  light 
April  21,  1715,  married  Martha  Upham,  daughter  of  James  Upham  and 
Dorothy  Wigglesworth,  December  2,  1741.  These  were  the  parents  of 
James  Wade,  the  father  of  our  Benjamin  Franklin  Wade.  James 
Wade’s  grandmother,  Dorothy  Wigglesworth,  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Reverend  Michael  Wigglesworth,  a remarkable  man,  and  also  a 
poet  of  no  mean  power.  His  principal  work,  the  ‘Day  of  Doom,’ 
saves  his  name  from  oblivion.  He  was  born  in  England  in  1631, 
was  carried  to  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  when  seven  years  old, 
graduated  at  Harvard  1651,  and  was  settled  over  the  church  at  Malden, 
Massachusetts,  1656.  His  famous  poem  was  first  published  in  1662, 
and  was  for  a century  and  a half  the  most  popular  literary  production  of 
New  England,  going  through  many  editions  in  various  popular  forms,  the 
latest  in  1867.  It  is  the  most  lurid  and  direful  array  of  terrors  and  horrors 
ever  made  to  jostle  and  jingle  in  jerky  rhyme,  and  became  at  once  the 
burning  fountain  for  images  and  figures  of  speech  of  the  turgid  Puritan 
pulpit  eloquence  of  New  England,  as  it  is  now  the  museum  of  the 
burnt  out  and  fossilized  remains  of  that  volcanic  age  of  theology. 
Committed  to  memory,  recited,  quoted  on  all  occasions,  it  had  much  to  do 
in  forming  the  common  mind  and  character  of  the  people.  Slight  speci- 
mens will  show  its  qualities,  imaginative  and  literary. 

Thus  the  day  dawns : 

For  at  midnight  breaks  forth  a light 
Which  turns  the  night  to  day. 

And  speedily  an  hideous  cry 
Doth  all  the  world  dismay. 

Many  pages  of  this  measure  and  form,  and  the  final  trump  sounds  and 
there  is  a general  scramble  of  course.  As  a good  many  had  reasons  for 
not  caring  to  appear  for  trial,  a swarm  of  fast-winged  bailiffs  are  sent  to 
prod  them  into  court,  when  the  sheep  are  divided  off,  and  business  opens 
rather  briskly.  The  saints  are  first  attended  to,  and  dispatched  to  their 
thrones,  nothing  loth  to  take  part  in  judging  the  sinners.  Business  first; 
pleasure  follows.  Sinners  are  disposed  of  in  classes  for  expedition. 
Finally  reprobate  infants  are  reached : 
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Then  to  the  bar  they  all  draw  near 
Who  died  in  infancy, 

And  never  had  of  good  or  bad 
Effected  personally ; 

But  from  the  womb  unto  the  tomb 
Were  straightway  carried  , 

Or,  at  the  least,  e’er  they  transgressed. 

Who  thus  began  to  plead : 

Poor,  deserted  things ! Left  to  their  own  resources,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed they  made  a stout  case  of  it.  They  could  not  see,  any  more  than  can 
we,  why  they  should  burn  eternally  on  Adam’s  account,  especially,  as  the 
old  gentleman  himself  sat  near  by  on  a very  comfortable  throne.  How- 
ever, according  to  Wigglesworth,  God  found  little  difficulty  in  brushing 
away  their  baby  arguments,  which  he  is  made  to  do  in  this  luminous  way : 

You,  sinners  are ; and  such  a share 
As  sinners  may  expect ; 

Such  you  shall  have  ; for  I do  save 
None  but  mine  own  elect. 

This  must  have  been  satisfactory.  However,  he  concludes  on  the  whole 

Yet  to  compare  your  sin  with  their. 

Who  lived  a longer  time, 

I do  confess  yours  is  much  less. 

Though  every  sin’s  a crime. 

A crime  it  is ; therefore  in  bliss 
You  may  not  hope  to  dwell. 

But  unto  you  I shall  allow 
The  easiest  room  in  hell. 

This  was  letting  the  poor  things  off  easy  considering  the  enormity  of 
their  offenses,  and  doubtless  exceptionally  tender-hearted  devils  were 
assigned  as  nurses.  Finally  the  whole  host  are  disposed  of,  and  God  is 
made  to  call  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour  to  dispose  of  those  he  tried  to  redeem 
and  save.  I may  give  but  four  of  the  many  lines  in  which  the  final  judg- 
ment is  pronounced : 

But  get  away  without  delay, 

Christ  pities  not  your  cry  ; 

Depart  to  hell ; there  may  you  dwell 
And  roar  eternally. 

Of  their  fortunes  after  being  thus  disposed  of,  the  poet  gives  us  this 
glowing  picture: 

They  live  to  lie  in  misery 
And  bear  eternal  woe ; 

And  live  they  must  while  God  is  just 
That  he  may  plague  them  so. 

Of  course,  having  enjoyed  the  sight  of  these  comforting  spectacles,  the 
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saints,  in  fitting  strains,  are  dismissed  to  bliss  generally.  Cotton  Mather 
said  the  ‘Day  of  Doom’  would  be  read  in  New  England  till  its  pictures 
were  realized  by  the  event.*  Michael  had  a son  Samuel,  who  seems  to 
have  been  capable  of  poetry  in  a milder  form — real  poetry — but  who  con- 
tented himself  with  the  office  and  duties  of  a country  parson.  The 
author  of  the  ‘Day  of  Doom’  was  equal  to  different  work.  His  daughter 
Dorothy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  grandmother  of  our  B.  F.  Wade. 

James  Wade  was  born  at  Medford,  still  the  seat  of  the  Wades,  July  8, 
1750,  and  would  lack  four  days  of  being  twenty-six  on  the  declaration  of 
independence.  His  birth  was  at  the  beginning  of  a noisy,  stirring  period. 
He  was  four  years  old  when  Washington  fought  the  first  battle  that  opened 
the  wide,  long,  desolating  war,  one  result  of  which  was  the  transfer  of  Canada 
to  England  and  established  British  dominion  in  America.  It  was  a 
day  of  adventure.  Medford  was  an  old  town,  was  within  reach  of  the  salt 
wafts  of  the  ocean.  Though  born  in  1750,  and  living  till  1826 — when  the 
writer  of  these  sketches  was  ten  years  old — with  a son  still  living,  no  one 
has  told  us  the  manner  of  boy  or  man  he  was.  Hardy,  robust,  sinewy, 
right-headed,  he  must  have  been,  and  well  educated,  for  such  as  passed 
for  education  outside  of  Harvard.  He  grew  up  in  the  intensely  patriotic 
atmosphere  of  stormy  Boston,  during  the  pre-revolutionary  years.  Heard 
the  Adamses,  Otis  and  Warren,  in  old  Faneuil — not  then  so  old;  was  there 
through  the  times  of  the  stamps,  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  the  Boston 
massacre — always  to  be  a massacre,  though  a jury  of  Middlesex  county 
acquitted  the  officer  and  soldiers  who  committed  it.  He  daily  saw  the 
red  coated  soldiers  about  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  hated  them  for  what 
they  stood  for ; was  to  see  more  of  them,  as  they  were  to  see  him,  else- 
where and  full  soon.  The  lithe  young  Englishman  of  American  birth  and 
nervous  organization  was  early  a member  of  a train-band,  an  adept  in 
the  manual  of  arms.  Think  of  a youth  thus  nurtured  and  growing  up. 
Of  course,  he  was  at  the  first  facing  of  the  hostile  elements,  not  in  the 
least  premature,  where  the  flash  of  the  British  muskets  was  met  by  the 
answering  flash  of  the  armed  patriots,  flash  for  flash,  at  Concord;  and  so 
on  to  Lexington,  and  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill-epoch-making 
battle,  decisive  that  war  was  to  be  and  so  an  end,  which  was  also  a begin- 
ning greater  than  the  end  it  followed.  He  could  hardly  fail  of  a predilec- 
tion for  the  sea,  and  we  next  see  him  on  board  a privateer  and  a prisoner, 


•Whoever  would  know  more  of  the  two  greatest  New  England  poets  of  colonial  times  should  read 
what  is  said  of  them  in  Professor  Tyler’s  admirable  ‘History  of  American  Literature,’  not  yet  completed. 
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after  various  adventures.  Privateering  was  then  a universally  recognized 
means  of  public  war,  though  dealt  with  by  the  royal  cruisers  as  but  one 
remove  from  piracy.  Our  maternal  foe  was  not  distinguished  for  clemency 
to  rebels  taken  in  arms,  and  distinguished  against  those  taken  on  private 
armed  ships,  though  sailing  under  letters  of  marque  all  squarely.  James 
Wade  was  carried  to  Halifax,  where,  languishing  for  an  unknown  period, 
he  was  transferred  to  a prison  ship  of  the  ‘'Jersey  prison  ship”  class,  place 
of  nameless  horrors.  Here  he  and  his  fellows  conspired  against  their 
j'ailers,  overcame,  captured  them  and  their  *‘old  prison  hulk,”  and  made 
good  their  escape  to  freedom  and  more  war.  Restless,  adventurous,  he 
gave  his  time  and  energies  to  the  war  when  not  in  prison.  When  that  v/as 
ended,  like  the  country  he  was  impoverished,  and  turned  to  peaceful  pur- 
suits, with  the  habits  and  mode  of  thought  formed  by  his  many  years  as  a 
soldier,  sailor  and  adventurer. 

His  mother  was  Martha  Upham,  as  will  be  remembered,  daughter  of 
James  Upham.  She  had  a brother,  Edward  Upham,  a graduate  of  Har- 
vard in  1734,  and,  curiously  enough,  he  became  a Baptist  clergyman  and 
was  settled  first  at  Newport,  R.  I. — that  Baptist  colony  and  state.  He 
was  one  of  the  trustees  of  Brown  University;  was  offered  the  first  presi- 
dency of  it,  which  he  declined.  Later  he  made  his  way  back  to  Massa- 
chusetts and  established  himself  at  West  Springfield,*  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Connecticut  river.  That  region  in  western  Massachusetts  was  then 
new,  remote  and  rude.  Just  when  he  settled  there  is  not  apparent. 

The  narrow,  winding,  lovely  valley  of  the  Connecticut  was  always  very 
fertile,  while  on  each  side  of  it  the  country  rises  into  a hilly,  almost  mount- 
ainous region,  rocky,  with  a starved,  sandy  soil,  soon  exhausted. 

Rev.  Edward  Upham’s  youngest  daughter  was  a winsome  maiden, 
though  no  longer  young,  born  at  Newport  in  1752,  when  her  cousin 
James,  with  the  romance  of  his  career,  made  his  way  to  visit  his  uncle, 
amid  the  breezy  hills  of  West  Springfield.  Just  where  they  first  met 
— probablay  long  before — or  under  what  circumstances,  no  one  has  told 
us.  They  were  cousins,  which  made  courtship  easy.  No  one  has  told  us 
a word  of  that.  Easy  or  hard,  they  were  married  January  15,  1781,  and 
made  their  home  in  Feeding  Hills”  parish,  a few  miles  southerly  of 
West  Springfield.  The  name  Feeding  Hills  may  still  be  found  on  the 
larger  maps  of  Massachusetts,  as  a small  town.  A thin,  sandy-soiled, 

* The  early  colonists  had  the  English  way  of  repeating  names  of  places,  with  the  prefix  north, 
south,  east,  west. 
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rocky,  hilly  country,  abounding  in  trout  streams,  its  principal  products 
were  fine  scenery,  huckleberries  and  wintergreens.  It  was  a region  early 
devoted  to  wild  pasturage  for  kine-herds  of  the  more  favored  valley  and 
other  adjacent  places,  and  hence  the  name. 

At  the  marriage  of  these  thus  descended  English  cousins,  James 
Wade  was  thirty-one  years  old,  and  we  may  assume  that  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  a Baptist  clergyman  of  West  Springfield,  was  rich  only  in 
person,  intellect,  piety,  womanly  qualities  and  graces,  educated  for  the 
subordinate  position  then  generally  assigned  to  woman,  even  in  the  family. 
There  is  ample  testimony  to  her  unusual  excellence  as  a woman  of  very 
considerable  mental  endowment,  judgment,  fine  sense,  steady  courage  and 
wifely  devotion.  As  a mother  she  ranked  with  the  noblest.  She  had 
need  for  the  exercise  of  all  her  faculties  in  the  place  to  which  she  was 
assigned  in  life,  where,  as  everywhere,  when  she  performs  her  duty, 
woman’s  place  is  the  least  favored. 

At  what  time  the  young  pair  set  up  their  homestead,  amid  the  outlying 
Feeding  Hills,  we  are  not  told,  nor  of  the  kind  of  habitation  they  occu- 
pied. We  know  it  was  humble,  and  that  the  implements  of  the  young 
housewife  were  simple  and  primitive.  No  one  has  told  us  of  the  home- 
faring  of  this  family.  Human  life  is  essentially  the  same  under  all  condi- 
tions, admitting  its  continuance.  Individuals  adjust  themselves  to  their 
various  surroundings  and  unconsciously  work  out  a portion  of  the  as  yet 
unsolved  problem.  Straitened  as  were  their  circumstances,  we  know  their 
life  was  robust  and  healthful.  To  toil  early  and  late,  steadily,  persistently, 
for  bread,  meat  and  raiment,  wrung  from  an  ungenial  soil,  with  little  per- 
ceptible gain  or  advance,  save  in  years,  and  increasing  mouths  to  feed, 
bodies  to  clothe  and  shelter,  was  the  changeless  though  evergrowing  task 
of  James  till  old  age  came  upon  him  in  the  barren,  rocky  hills. 

To  bear,  nurse  and  rear  children ; to  economize,  corttrive  and  eke  out 
from  scantiest  stores  and  meet  the  ever  increasing  demand  with  smallest 
increase  of  supply ; to  be  first  up  ere  dawn  and  the  last  to  retire,  caring 
for  the  infants  during  the  night ; to  work  and  toil  early,  lose  her  girlish 
comliness  ; to  love  and  fear  God,  with  the  awful  fear  of  the  Puritan  ; to  rear 
her  children  in  that  fear;  to  trust  and  doubt  and  hope  for  them,  watch 
their  unfolding  minds,  their  dispositions,  hearts  and  morals,  till  years  en- 
feebled her,  was  the  life  of  Mary.*  Forty  years  of  this  life  amid  the  grim 


^Current  biography  makes  scanty  mention  of  the  mother,  often  omits  all  mention  of  wife  and  mar- 
riage, Whoever  thus  writes  has  failed  to  make  a study  of  the  most  important  factors, of  a man’s  life. 
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rocky  hills,  scrub  pines  and  cedars,  and  the  family  sought  a new  home  in 
the  newer  New  England  of  the  northern  Ohio  woods  of  the  Reserve. 
From  1781  to  1821. 

To  these  parents  were  born  eleven  children,  all  in  the  Feeding  Hills 
home.  Of  these  the  four  eldest  were  girls,  at  the  dates  and  named  as 
follows : 

Martha  Upham  Wade,  born  August  24,  1782.  She  became  the  wife  of 
Corlleain  Brigden,  and  died  at  Andover,  Ohio. 

Nancy  Wade,  born  July  2,  1784,  and  died  in  infancy. 

Nancy  Wade,  second,  born  February  26,  1786,  became  the  wife  of  John 
Picket,  and  died  also  in  Andover. 

Mary  Wade,  born  September  2,  1787,  married  William  Bettis,  and  died 
in  Andover. 

James  Wade,  born  June  5,  1789.  For  his  first  wife  he  had  Sally  Mul- 
ford,  for  his  second  Elizabeth  Hughes.  He  died  in  1868. 

Charles  Wade,  born  April  22,  1791,  died  in  infancy. 

Samuel  Sidney  Wade,  born  May  ii,  1793,  married  Emily  Cadwell, 
died  at  Andover. 

Theodore  Leonard  Wade,  born  March  13,  1797,  three  times  married. 
His  second  wife  was  Augusta  Bettis,  a cousin.  A daughter  by  this  wife 
became  Mrs.  Schuyler  Colfax.  His  third  was  also  a cousin.  He  died  in 
Andover. 

Charles  H.  Wade,  born  December  8,  1798.  He  married  Julietta  Spear, 
who  bore  him  three  children.  He  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  family  living 
in  Andover.* 

Benjamin  Franklin  Wade,  born  October  27,  1800. 

Edward  Wade,  born  November  22,  1802  ; twice  married.  First  to  Sarah 
Louise  Atkins.  His  second  was  Mary  P.  Hall.  He  died  in  1866. 

Eleven  children,  four  girls  and  seven  boys,  with  twenty  years  difference 
between  the  oldest  and  the  youngest ! Curiously  enough,  no  name  of  any 
of  the  distinguished  ancestors  appears  among  the  boys  save  Edward. 
Not  a Dudley,  Bradstreet  or  Upham.  Martha  Upham  and  Nancy  of  the 
female  line.  Nor  is  there  a Jonathan  or  Nathaniel.  A tough,  long-lived 
family  and  race ! All  married  and  affectionate,  remaining  together  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Feeding  Hills,  and  making  their  new  homes  together  in 

*April,  1885. 


Next  in  importance  to  birth  is  his  marriage,  and  the  wife  shares  with  the  mother  the  labor  and  responsi- 
bility of  shaping  his  fortunes  and  destinies. 
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Ohio,  all  save  the  eldest  bearing  his  father’s  name.  By  popular  legend 
Edward,  a seventh  son  in  unbroken  succession,  was  born  to  happy 
fortune.  His  last  years  were  the  saddest  that  can  fall  to  man.  He  died 
of  softening  of  the  brain. 

The  year  1800  is  a handy  year  to  date  from,  as  is  that  of  the  birth  year 
of  Frank’s  father,  the  half  century  year  before.  Edward,  the  youngest,  was  a 
scarcely  less  remarkable  man  than  Frank,  in  some  ways  fully  his  equal.  The 
mysteries  of  transmission  and  reproduction  are  still  elusive.  That  must  be  a 
fine  strain  of  men  and  women,  and  that  must  have  been  a remarkable  family, 
where  the  tenth  and  eleventh  were  of  the  quality  of  Frank*f*  and  Edward 
Wade.  There  are  none  now  to  tell  us  the  manner  of  child  Frank  was,  this 
greatest  of  the  descendants  of  the  Dudleys,  the  Bradstreets,  the  Wades, 
Wiggleworths  and  Uphams.  He  would  well  repay  a study  if  the  material 
existed.  Great  men  always  arise  in  unlooked  for  homesteads.  There  is 
nothing  to  mark  them.  No  man  probably  could  now,  of  all  the  living 
boys,  name  one  of  the  one  hundred  remarkable  men  of  this  country  forty 
years  hence.  It  is  only  when  one  has  achieved  distinction  that  an  effort 
is  made  to  reproduce  his  early  years,  and  construct  a fitting  child  and  boy- 
hood for  him.  We  can  fancy  him  a brave,  active,  adventurous  child  and 
boy,  eager,  ready,  studious,  thoughtful,  coming  late  into  the  already  over- 
peopled house,  he  and  his  little  baby  brother  Edward — little  Ned,  as  he 
would  be  called — taken  in  hands  by  the  elder  sisters,  blooming  into  young 
women  comliness,  early  taught  to  make  his  boy  hands  and  active  feet  use- 
ful, scampering  among  the  wild  Agawam  hills,  emulous  to  be  with  and 
imitate  the  older  brothers,  to  whom  James,  who  was  called  Jim,  of  course, 
was  an  ideal  hero.  This  is  not  all  fancy,  for  it  was  in  the  orderly  course 
of  things  in  a New  England  family.  The  father  is  m.ore  phantom-like 
to  us.  The  mother  stands  firmly  or  moves  materially  the  unconscious 
head  and  centre  of  her  now  completed  flock,  teaching  each  and  all  the 
New  England  Catechism,  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Westminster 
assemblage  of  divines  of  1646,  in  which  the  metaphysical  achievements 
of  the  Calvinistic  theology  of  that  day  are  reduced  to  dogmatic  forms 
and  set  forth  in  categoric  questions  and  answers,  covering  the  whole 

f Through  all  his  early  life  in  Northern  Ohio,  and  still  among  the  members  of  his  family,  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  was  known  as  Frank  Wade,  and  such  he  will  be  here  called,  as  his  younger  brother  was 
Ned  Wade.  “ Ben”  and  ‘ ‘Old  Ben”  came  into  use  at  Washington,  and  though  they  grew  into  use  in  Ohio 
were  always  less  pt>pular.  To  the  writer,  who  knew- him  intimately  all  his  own  adult  life,  “Ben  Wade” 
was  something  different  and  less  than  “Frank  Wade,”  the  ideal  of  all  the  younger  men  in  the  wide  reach 
of  his  acquaintance. 
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fruitful  field  of  the  nature  and  essence,  the  will  and  government  of 
God,  the  origin  and  nature  of  man,  the  advent  of  the  Son,  the  nature  and 
consequence  of  sin,  the  atonement,  and  the  ultimate  destiny  of  men.  It 
was  a wide  field  copiously  treated,  and  among  the  first  lessons  supplied  to 
the  plastic  childish  mind.  It  was  not  in  nature  that  Mary  Upham  neglected 
to  have  the  docile  Frank  and  Ned  imbibe  this  rather  dry  and  innutritions 
bread  of  the  life  to  come.  So,  of  course,  they  committed  to  memory,  pos- 
sibly, the  whole  of  the  great-grandfatherly  ‘Day  of  Doom’*  and  were 
properly  saturated  with  the  rather  lurid  religious  atmosphere  of  that  time, 
already  beginning  to  break,  fade  and  yield  to  a purer  air  and  a whiter 
light.  That  both  took  long,  constant  and  deep  lessons  of  biblical  reading 
we  know,  as  both  were  remarkably  conversant  with  the  scriptures,  espec- 
ially the  elder  canon,  which  they  kept  up  through  life.  The  younger  was 
especially  famous  for  his  many  and  happy  quotations  in  his  speeches 
at  the  bar,  and  on  political  occasions.  No  matter,  Mary  was  a tender 
mother,  and  reared  her  children  under  a full  sense  of  the  awful  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  her  for  having  brought  into  the  world  beings  born  to 
such  fearful  destinies.  The  boys  were  docile;  they  took  the  prescribed 
portion,  learned  it,  and  escaped  to  the  breezy  hills,  to  the  trout  streams; 
were  permitted  to  go  to  the  river — the  little,  shallow,  noisy  Agawam — and 
on  some  distant  and  very  rare  occasions  were  taken  by  Jim  and  Charley  to 
the  river  of  rivers,  the  Connecticut,  a larger,  longer  river,  in  the  fancy  of 
the  New  England  boy,  than  the  Mississippi  or  even  the  Jordan,  with  which 
he  was  more  familiar. 

We  know  that  the  New  England  Sabbath  was  more  rigidly  kept  than 
was  the  Jewish,  with  fewer  privileges.  By  theological  mathematics  it  was 
demonstrated  that  it  began  at  sundown  of  Saturday  night  and  ended  with 
the  departure  of  sunlight  of  the  sacred  Sabbath.  The  slavery  of  this 
Puritan  institution  was  something  awful,  and  it  was  planted  in  patches  in 
the  free  Ohio  woods.  Of  course  the  whole  family  were  confined  a large 
portion  of  the  holy  day  in  the  meeting-house  of  the  Feeding  Hills  parish, 
and  kept  alive  to  the  long  sermons  that  reached  sixteenthly  and  seven- 
teenthly,  as  well  as  the  interminable  prayers.f 

The  later  mental  growth  of  New  England  under  the  stimulating  and 

*This  was  true  of  Frank.  He  used  occasionally  to  repeat  doleful  passages  from  it. 

+Dr.  Ely,  in  the  South  meeting-house  of  Munson,  east  of  Springfield,  consumed  forty  minutes  for  his 
main  prayer.  The  writer  fortunately  was  an  infant  when  present,  but  his  inherited  experience  of  these 
seasons  was  vivid. 
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shattering  effects  of  the  then  late  war  was  escaping  the  religious  fetters 
as  well,  and  taking  on  new  forms  of  expression.  In  this  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  Wades  fully  shared,  and  although  in  his  early  manhood  Edward, 
under  the  influence  of  his  affianced,  sharing  more  fully  the  religious  nature 
of  their  mother,  became  and  remained  a member  of  her  church,  the 
less  impressible  Frank  lived  and  died  outside  of  religious  communion  of 
all  forms. 

The  daughter  of  one  of  the  best  educated  men  of  his  time.  Mother 
Mary  was  zealous  for  the  mental  culture,  especially,  of  her  boys.  In 
the  time  and  region  where  her  fortune  cast  her,  their  education  was  to 
be  largely  the  fruit  of  her  work.  It  is  now  difficult,  even  for  those  whose 
memories  reach  farthest  back,  to  appreciate  the  utter  poverty  of  the  period 
of  Frank’s  child-  and  boyhood,  in  the  means  of  education.  Literally,  like 
the  younger  Weller,  it  was  for  him  “a  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  dif- 
ficulties.” In  striking  contrast  with  the  prodigality  of  our  times  in 
newspapers,  periodicals,  magazines,  books  of  every  form  and  variety, 
literature  created  for  boys  in  his  day  had  no  existence.  The 
mental  air  was  cold  and  thin.  Few  had  books,  and  they  were  mainly 
books  of  scholastic  theology,  of  the  quality  of  ^Edwards  on  the  Will,’ 
Baxter’s  ‘The  Saints’  Everlasting  Rest,’  his  notes  on  the  New  Testament, 
for  which  that  upright  Judge  Jeffries  placed  him  in  the  pillory;  Watt’s 
dreary  hymns,  ‘Watts  on  the  Mind,’  long  a college  class-book  ; ‘Butler’s 
Analogy, ’ which  was  also  ; ‘Milton’s  Poems,’  regarded  as  the  product  of 
divine  inspiration  direct;  and  Bunyan’s  ‘ Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  by  the  same 
high  authority.  Other  light  literature  there  was  none.  Of  educational 
books,  first  and  foremost  was  ‘The  New  England  Primer,’*  containing 
the  Shorter  Catechism  and  abounding  in  couplets  of  a moral  and  elevat- 
ing character. 

Noah  Webster  had  already  begun  his  reformatory  raids  on  the  common 
language.  He  published  his  ‘ Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage’ a year  or  two  after  the  marriage  of  James  and  Mary.  It  consisted 
of  three  parts.  The  first  afterward  became  his  famous  spelling-book, 
the  second  his  work  on  grammar,  and  the  third  was  a widely  used  reading 
book — ‘The  III  Part’ — with  rules  of  elocution,  which  many  may  still  re- 
member. It  may  be  doubted  whether  Mary,  whose  notions  were  of 

^The  first  prize  ever  competed  for  in  school  by  the  writer  was  a ‘ New  England  Primer’  in  blue  covers. 
He  lost  it  by  missing  a single  word  in  a long  spelling  lesson  to  a boy  who  missed  every  other  word  in  it. 
That  was  the  last  of  two  long  columns,  and  placed  him  at  the  head. 
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Harvard,  would  favor  the  innovator  of  Yale,  but  undoubtedly  the  Wade 
boys  were  fed  with  this  Websterian  pabulum. 

There  were  ‘ Dilworth’s  Speller,’  ‘Arithmetic’  and  ‘Guide  to  the  English 
Language,’  all  in  existence  since  1761.  There  was  also  Pike’s — Nicholas 
Pike’s — ‘Arithmetic,’  long  the  standard  in  New  England  schools,  published 
at  Newburysport  in  1788 — a club  to  stupid  heads,  the  delight  of  tough, 
fibrous  brains.  Lindley  Murray  was  a Pennsylvania  lawyer,  merchant 
and  author.  His  grammar,  first  published  in  1795,  soon  became  and  long 
remained  the  standard  in  England  as  well  as  America.  This  was  followed 
in  1799  by  his  ‘English  Reader.’  What  elder  or  middle-aged  man  who  did 
not  use  it  ? Later  came  the  ‘American  Preceptor  ’ — a fresh,  good  book. 

The  method  of  teaching  of  that  time  was  mainly  to  leave  the  pupil  en- 
tirely to  himself.  The  works  mentioned  contained  small  or  no  explanation 
of  their  own  rules,  and  few  illustrations.  They  were  to  be  memorized  and 
reveal  themselves  when  they  would.  Sometimes  a ray  of  light  was  cast 
into  the  darkened  mind,  and  the  student  was  expected  to  follow  out  to  the 
source  of  light,  a clue — something  to  pull  himself  up  by.  The  work  was 
his,  the  gain  all  his.  The  older  edition  of  ‘Adams’  Arithmetic,’  a book 
with  large  pages,  had  a concisely  stated  problem,  one  or  more  on  each 
page,  with  blank  space  on  which  the  solution,  when  reached,  was  to  be 
written  by  the  pupil.  A boy  carried  a bit  of  paper  and  a pen  to  school. 
His  teacher  wrote  an  arithmetical  problem  upon  it — “set  him  a sum” — 
and  with  or  without  a word  of  instruction,  possibly  a bare  hint  of  what  it 
was,  the  child  was  left  to  wrestle  with  it  as  he  might. 

Teaching  as  an  art,  an  applied  science,  was  unknown  in  the  common 
schools.  The  old  statutes  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  earlier  of  Ohio,  re- 
quired that  an  apprentice  should  be  sent  to  school  and  taught  so  much 
arithmetic  as  included  the  four  fundamental  rules,  and  carry  him  to  what 
was  called  “The  rule  of  Three  direct” — simple  proportion. 

One  thing  was  inevitable  under  this  arid  stepmother  processs.  The 
stupid,  dull-minded  boys  grew  up  dull,  stupid  men,  with  undeveloped 
rudimentary  faculties,  and  remained  such  through  life.  Their  minds  were 
the  dark  resting  places  of  the  old,  once  popular  superstitions  and  beliefs, 
while  the  quick,  strong,  eager,  sinewy  minds  of  Mary  Upham  Wade’s 
boys  were  stimulated  and  strengthened  to  their  very  best.  The  difference 
between  the  naturally  endowed  would  at  once  be  increased  and  widened, 
and  the  better  gifted  would  become  as  they  were,  an  intellectual  aristoc- 
racy. Nothing  in  our  world  is  so  essentially  democratic  as  a real  common 
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education.  Now  men  say  there  are  no  really  great  men,  while  the  fact  is 
the  common — the  average — is  so  much  elevated  that  the  difference  is  much 
less  between  it  and  the  highest,  so  that  the  great  men  have  seemed  to  dis- 
appear. 

From  what  we  know  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Edward  in  their  early 
manhood,  whom  we  must  be  permitted  to  associate,  we  glance  back- 
ward and  reproduce  Frank  and  Ned,  the  youngest  and  therefore  favorite 
boys  of  Mary  and  James  Wade,  running  freely  among  the  Feeding  Hills. 
Frank,  the  older,  more  adventurous,  more  silent;  Ned,  tender,  bright, 
joyous,  the  more  hopeful,  going  with,  seconding,  standing  by  Frank  in 
all  the  wild  adventures  of  their  boy  life — in  their  studies,  Frank  the  more 
enquiring  and  certain;  Ned  the  more  eager  and  docile,  with  his  black, 
silky,  curling,  girl’s  hair  twisting  and  falling  over  his  dark  brow,  with  flash- 
ing black  eyes,  full  of  fun  and  mischief;  while  Frank’s  burned  with  a 
steadier  and  more  thoughtful,  a mysterious  and  melancholy  light,  as  if 
given  to  see  things  withheld  from  common  men  ; he  the  leader  and  mentor 
of  the  younger.  His  encounter,  long  tussle  with  and  final  conquest  of 
‘Nicholas  Pike,’  in  their  growing  years  and  minds, is  historic.  Few  young 
men  then  or  ever  went  through — clear  through — ‘Pike’s  Arithmetic.’  This 
he  accomplished,  and  conducted  the  younger  and  more  aspiring  boy  along 
the  same  rugged  way.  So  we  are  told  that  the  elder  had  an  algebra,  that 
later  generalization  of  arithmetic  unknown  to  the  ancients,  whose  prob- 
lems it  solves  with  the  aid  of  symbols.  We  do  not  know  whose  work  he 
had.  He  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  Davies.  It  may  have  been 
something  from  Descartes  or  the  older  mathematicians.  His  was  a mind 
that  would  have  delighted  in  the  higher  range  of  mathematics.  It  is  easy 
to  suppose  that  in  the  matter  which  came  to  his  mother  may  have  been  a 
copy  of  ‘Euclid’s  Elements,’  in  the  old  quarto  form,  with  wide  margins, 
the  word  triangle  always  being  expressed  by  little  deltas. 

We  know  that  Frank  worked  at  home  on  the  farm  all  the  years  from 
the  time  his  child  hands  were  useful  till  the  family  removed  to  Ohio,  going 
to  school  two  or  three  months  each  winter — his  only  aid  from  educational 
institutions.  Self-taught,  with  his  mother’s  and  elder  brother’s  aid,  when 
above  the  reach  of  the  New  England  schoolmaster,  he  worked  on  alone. 
The  mental  discipline  of  this  process  is  very  effective,  the  self-taught 
man  always  running  the  risk  of  being  misled  by  not  knowing  who  is  the 
latest  and  best  authority.  He  makes  a book  his  own — blood,  bone,  muscle 
and  sinew. 
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James  Wade  was  becoming  aged.  How  many  great  and  grave  things 
occurred  during  the  years  of  his  sojourn  in  his  native  state ! Springfield 
was  quite  the  centre  of  the  Shays’  rebellion  of  1785-6;  a soldier,  he  must 
have  had  some  hand  in  one  side  of  that.  Then  came  the  long  wrangle 
over  the  growing  troubles  with  the  mother  country,  leading  to  the  second 
long  and  bloody  war,  necessary,  perhaps,  to  perfect  our  emancipation 
from  unconscious  colonial  vassalage,  and  in  which  we  fought  our  way  to  a 
place  of  respectability  among  the  great  nations  of  modern  times. 

The  Wades  removed  to  Ohio  in  1821.  Of  that  removal,  as  of  the  gen- 
eral outlook  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  we  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  hereafter,  when  we  hope  to  take  up  and  pursue  the  individual 
fortunes  of  Frank  Wade  more  directly  in  his  maturing  manhood  on  the 
Western  Reserve,  where  the  ground  is  firmer  under  our  feet,  though 
the  incidents  of  his  life  are  still  scanty  and  elusive. 
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CRAWFORD’S  CAMPAIGN. 

The  student  of  western  history,  and  especially  of  Ohio  history,  will  be 
interested  in  a brief  sketch  of  the  campaign  of  Colonel  William  Crawford 
against  the  Sandusky  Indians  in  1782.  It  has  been  termed  a campaign, 
but  was  more  appropriately  a raid  into  the  Indian  country  for  the  purpose 
of  punishing  the  savages  for  their  murderous  depredations  against  the 
frontier  settlements.  Such  raids  were  frequent  during  the  half  century 
prior  to  the  birth  of  the  great  state  of  Ohio,  but  this  stands  out  promi- 
nently among  them  because  of  the  great  battle  that  was  fought  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  state,  and.the  horrible  death  of  the  leader  of  the  expedi- 
tion. As  much  of  the  interest  of  the  narrative  centers  in  this  leader,  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  life  will  not  be  inappropriate. 

William  Crawford  was  born  in  1732,  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  Virginia, 
of  Scotch-Irish  parents,  and  became  a surveyor  under  Washington. 
When  the  war  between  England  and  France  began  in  this  country  he  en- 
listed as  ensign  in  a company  of  Virginia  riflemen,  and  joined  the  army 
of  General  Braddock,  then  marching  against  Fort  Duquesne.*  In  the  dis- 
astrous battle  which  followed,  he  displayed  such  courage  and  efficiency  that 
he  was  subsequently  promoted  to  a lieutenantcy.  Until  near  the  close  of 
this  war  he  was  engaged  in  scouting  and  garrison  duty  on  the  frontier, 
thus  gaining  the  knowledge  and  experience  which  afterward  secured  to 
him  the  command  of  the  expedition  against  the  Sandusky  Indians.  Just 
before  the  second  attempt  of  the  British  to  reduce  Fort  Duquesne,  in  1758, 
Crawford  was,  by  recommendation  of  Washington,  promoted  to  a captaincy, 
and  his  company  was  among  the  first  to  enter  the  fort  upon  the  retreat  of 
the  French.  He  remained  in  the  army  until  1761,  when  he  retired  to  his 
home  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and  resumed  his  farming  and  surveying. 

In  1767  Crawford  removed  to  western  Pennsylvania,  purchasing  three 
hundred  and  seventy  acres  of  land  where  the  village  of  New  Haven  now 
stands.  Here  for  some  years  he  was  a prominent  and  active  citizen,  be- 
coming a justice  of  the  peace,  an  office  of  much  more  importance  in  those 
days  than  at  present.  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war  he 


* Pronounced  Du  Kane,  and  located  where  Pittsburgh  now  stands. 
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raised  a company  of  Virginians  and  joined  the  army  of  Washington.  He 
was  in  the  battle  and  skirmishes  on  Long  Island ; with  Washington  in  his 
famous  retreat  across  New  Jersey;  one  of  the  heroic  band  that  crossed 
the  Delaware,  participating  in  the  victories  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  and 
afterward  commanded  a body  of  several  hundred  men  acting  as  scouts  and 
spies  around  Philadelphia.  In  1778,  the  British  and  Indians  threatening 
the  frontier,  Washington  sent  Crawford  to  Fort  Pitt  (formerly  Fort  Du- 
quesne)  to  take  command  of  two  regiments  of  western  troops  then  gath- 
ering at  that  post.  He  was  eminently  fitted  for  this  service,  being  skillful 
in  border  warfare,  and  from  long  residence  in  that  region,  well  acquainted 
with  the  country.  He  was  also  personally  interested  for  the  safety  of  his 
home  and  possessions.  Henceforth  his  services  were  given  to  the  frontier, 
and  his  life  to  the  end  was  a continued  struggle  with  savage  foes. 

His  first  service,  after  taking  command,  was  the  building  of  Fort  Craw- 
ford, sixteen  miles  above  Fort  Pitt,  on  the  Allegheny.  In  the  autumn  of 
1778  he  took  an  active  part,  under  McIntosh,  in  the  expedition  against 
Detroit,  which  resulted  in  the  building  of  Forts  McIntosh  and  Laurens, 
the  latter  being  the  first  fort  built  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Ohio.  Craw- 
ford was  a frequent  visitor  at  Laurens,  and  as  this  fort  was  almost  contin- 
ually surrounded  by  Indians,  he  came  near  losing  his  life  in  one  of  his 
visits.  As  he  and  a single  companion  were  crossing  from  Laurens  to  Fort 
Pitt  they  met  a large  war  party  of  Indians.  Fortunately  they  discovered 
the  Indians  first  and  secreted  themselves  in  the  bushes.  The  party  had 
nearly  passed,  when  a dog  belonging  to  one  of  the  Indians  discovered 
their  trail  and  came  snuffing  and  yelping  along  nearly  to  their  place  of 
concealment,  when  his  master  called  him  away.  The  dog  was  not  satis- 
fied, however,  and  soon  returned,  barking  as  before.  Upon  this  the  Indian 
turned  back,  dismounted  and  examined  the  ground  closely,  after  which  he 
again  mounted  and  rode  away,  calling  his  dog  after  him,  to  the  great  relief 
of  Crawford  and  his  companion. 

Before  the  close  of  1779  Crawford  had  commanded  several  small  expe- 
ditions against  the  Indians,  which  served  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in 
check.  In  1780  he  visited  Philadelphia  in  person  to  urge  upon  congress 
the  necessity  of  a more  effectual  and  energetic  defence  of  the  frontier.  He 
was  partially  successful,  and  a large  amount  of  war  material  was  soon  after 
shipped  to  Fort  Pitt.  Returning,  he  again  headed  frequent  expeditions 
against  the  Indians,  and  was  continually  active  in  his  endeavors  to  protect 
settlers. 
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At  the  close  of  the  war,  Crawford  returned  to  his  home  with  the  inten- 
tion of  spending  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  his  family.  He  was  now 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  having  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  felt  like  enjoying  the  remainder  in  peace.  But  this  was 
not  to  be.  Indian  depredations  of  the  most  fearful  and  revolting  char- 
acter continued  along  the  border,  and  in  1782  the  project  of  raising  a small 
army  of  volunteers  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  against  their  village  at 
Sandusky  was  revived,  and  Crawford  was  solicited  to  take  command.  It 
is  said  he  at  first  declined,  but  finally  consented  reluctantly,  being  urged 
by  Washington  and  General  Irvine,  the  latter  being  then  in  command  of 
the  western  department.  Crawford  still  held  his  commission  as  colonel  in 
the  army,  and  this  fact  had  much  influence  in  his  decision ; he  did  not, 
under  the  circumstances,  feel  at  liberty  to  decline  a call  of  his  country. 
This  was  a volunteer  expedition  and  the  men  were  therefore  allowed  to 
choose  their  own  officers  by  election,  but  as  General  Irvine  gave  all  possi- 
ble assistance  to  the  expedition,  the  expenses  of  which  were  to  be  paid  by 
the  United  States,  he  used  his  influence  in  having  Crawford  elected.  John 
Crawford  and  William  Harrison,  his  son  and  son-in-law,  had  already  en- 
listed; also  his  nephew,  William  Crawford,  and  this  also  influenced  the 
veteran  to  take  command,  though  against  the  wishes  and  protests  of  his 
family  and  friends.  On  the  eighteenth  of  May,  1782,  he  took  leave  of 
his  family.  Well  knowing  the  desperate  character  of  the  undertaking,  he 
made  his  will  and  otherwise  settled  his  affairs  as  far  as  possible.  First  vis- 
iting Fort  Pitt  to  consult  with  General  Irvine,  he  repaired  to  Mingo  Bot- 
tom, on  the  Ohio,  where  the  volunteers  were  assembled,  and  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  May  was  elected  their  commander-in-chief.  David  Williamson 
was  second  in  command.  He  had  aspired  to  the  leadership,  but  being  a 
patriot  as  well  as  a soldier  he  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the' selection  of 
Crawford  and  desired  the  vote  to  be  made  unanimous,  which  was  done. 
Under  these  were  Thomas  Gaddis,  John  McClellan  and  Major  Brinton, 
field  majors;  John  Knight,  surgeon,  and  John  Rose,  aide-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eral Irvine,  a most  active  and  accomplished  officer.  On  Saturday,  May 
25,  1782,  the  little  army,  in  four  columns  of  about  one  hundred  men  each, 
began  its  perilous  march  through  the  wilderness  for  the  Sandusky  plains, 
a distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  As  the  mind  of  the  reader  may 
connect  the  name  Sandusky*  with  the  present  Sandusky  city,  on  Lake  Erie, 

*The  name  Sandusky  is  the  Sandusquct  of  the  old  French  traders  and  voyagers.  The  Sah-un-dus-keCt 
“clear  water,”  or  San-doos-tee,  “at  the  cold  water,”  of  the  Wyandots,  from  the  clear,  cold  water  of  the 
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and  settle  upon  that  as  the  objective  point  of  Crawford’s  campaign,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  explain  that  the  object  was  to  destroy  the  Indian  villages 
on  the  Sandusky  plains  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Sandusky  river,  in  what 
is  now  Wyandot  and  Crawford  counties,  Ohio,  near  the  present  site  of 
Upper  Sandusky.  The  Sandusky  river  is  about  eighty  miles  long,  rising 
in  Crawford  county  and  running  southwest  into  Wyandot  county,  where  it 
makes  a turn  to  the  north  and  finally  empties  into  Sandusky  bay.  At  the 
bend  in  the  river  in  Wyandot  county  was  located  the  principal  Wyandot 
village,  the  Upper  Sandusky  old  town,  three  miles  south  of  the  present 
town  of  Upper  Sandusky.  Nothing  now  marks  the  site  of  this  Indian  vil- 
lage but  an  old  Indian  orchard  and  a fine  spring  of  pure,  clear  water.  It 
was  situated  on  the  edge  of  a prairie,  which  was  about  forty  males  long  by 
twenty  wide,  and  a more  beautiful  or  fruitful  country  would  be  hard  to 
find  in  those  days.  There  were  many  Indian  villages  in  this  region,  and 
the  early  French  traders  had  established  trading-posts  along  the  Sandusky 
river,  but  villages  of  the  Wyandots  and  Delawares  were  located  around 
these  plains,  as  they  were  excellent  hunting  grounds.  Even  to  this  day 
numbers  of  prairie  chickens  and  other  fowl  are  yearly  killed  on  the  San- 
dusky plains. 

Imagine  four  hundred  backwoodsmen,  mounted  upon  good  horses  (for 
there  were  no  infantry),  dressed  in  buckskin  and  other  rough  dress  of  the 
frontier,  armed  with  the  old  muzzle-loading,  flint-lock  rifles,  tomahawks 
and  scalping  knives,  uncoiling  from  the  Mingo  bottom  like  a huge  serpent 
and  taking  their  way  rapidly  and  silently  through  the  pathless  wilderness. 
There  were  no  roads  and  the  Indian  trails  were  not  followed,  for  Crawford 
desired  to  surprise  the  savages  and  took  a direct  route,  a little  north  of 
west.  Slover  and  Zane,  both  of  whom  had  been  raised  among  the  Indians, 
understood  their  language  and  knew  every  mile  of  the  wilderness,  were 
guides  to  the  expedition.  Zane,  I believe,  subsequently  located  on  the 
present  site  of  Zanesville,  on  the  Muskingum,  and  gave  name  to  that  place. 
Their  march  was  through,  or  near  the  present  sites  of  New  Philadelphia, 
Millersburgh,  Mansfield  and  Crestline,  entering  Crawford  county  near  the 
present  village  of  Leesville,  where  they  struck  the  headwaters  of  the  San- 
dusky river,  and  followed  that  stream  to  the  Wyandot  village.  They  must 
have  struck  the  Indian  trail  (a  branch  trail  only)  near  the  present  town  of 

springs  on  the  south  shore  of  Sandusky  bay,  or  it  may  have  been  derived  from  Sah-undustee,  “water 
within  waterpools,”  also  a Wyandot  word.  The  latter  signification  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  Sandusky 
bay  and  extensive  marshes  on  its  borders,  which  are  intersected  in  many  directions  by  pools  and  chan- 
nels of  open  water. 
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Loudonville,  following  it  up  the  Rocky  Fork  of  the  Mohican.  This  trail 
passed  by  some  beautiful  springs,  one  of  which  is  in  the  present  city  of 
Mansfield,  where  it  is  believed  the  men  went  into  camp  the  second  night 
before  the  battle.  It  was  on  the  eighth  day  of  their  march  (June  3)  that 
these  armed  and  belted  knights  emerged  from  the  dark  forest  and  stood 
upon  the  edge  of  the  plains  in  the  midst  of  their  enemies.  Only  two 
miles  to  their  right  was  a Delaware  village  under  that  most  deadly  foe  of 
the  whites — Chief  Wingenund.  They  were  not,  however,  aware,  at  that 
time,  of  its  proximity.  That  same  evening,  Crawford’s  cam.p  was  near 
the  present  town  of  Wyandot,  within  ten  miles  of  the  Wyandot  village, 
and  he  fully  expected  to  encounter  the  Indians  the  next  day.  On  the 
morning  of  June  4 the  men  moved  forward  fully  prepared  for  battle.  They 
soon  crossed  the  river  where  it  bends  to  the  north,  and  marching  down  the 
east  bank,  came  suddenly  upon  the  Wyandot  village,  located  on  a beautiful 
level  bottom.  It  was  deserted.  The  foe  had  mysteriously  disappeared, 
and  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  huts  of  the  Indians  had 
not  been  lately  occupied.  What  did  it  mean  ? Crawford  halted  and  called 
a council  of  his  officers,  including  also  the  guides,  upon  whose  opinions  he 
greatly  relied. 

Leaving  these  men  in  council,  I will  sketch,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.  If  Crawford  supposed  for  a moment  that 
his  expedition  was  a secret,  or  that  he  should  surprise  the  Indians  by 
marching  through  the  woods  away  from  the  trails,  he  was  greatly  de- 
ceived. Even  the  gathering  of  the  volunteers  at  Mingo  bottom  was 
known  at  Sandusky  through  spies  ; their  numbers  known  almost  to  a man, 
and  their  march  daily  watched  and  reported  to  the  Wyandot  chief.* 
Not  an  Indian  was  seen  by  the  command  until  the  Muskingum  was  reached. 
H ere  Crawford’s  scouts  discovered  two  and  fired  upon  them,  but  they  es- 
caped. Thereafter  Crawford  knew  he  was  watched  and  made  haste  to 
reach  his  goal. 

Instead  of  being  in  blissful  ignorance  and  dreamy  inactivity,  the  Indians 
were  preparing  with  wonderful  energy  for  the  struggle  they  knew  was 
inevitable.  They  made  no  sign  to  Crawford  that  they  knew  of  his  exist- 
ence, but  their  runners  were  out  in  every  direction,  warning  the  tribes  and 
asking  aid.  To  Crawford  they  maintained  a mysterious  silence,  and  seemed 
to  have  deserted  their  country.  This  silence  was  ominous;  Crawford’s 
guides  knew  it  and  warned  him  of  it.  Swiftly  the  duSky  warriors  were 


Pomoacan,  usually  called  the  Half-king. 
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gathering  to  spring  upon  their  enemy  when  the  proper  time  should  come. 
Their  runners  had  been  sent  to  the  British  commander  as  far  away  as 
Detroit,  conveying  the  startling  intelligence  of  the  gathering  of  frontiers- 
men at  Mingo  Bottom,  and  the  commander  of  that  garrison — Arentz 
Schuyler  De  Peyster — immediately  dispatched  Butler’s  rangers,  with  two 
pieces  of  artillery  and  a mortar;  but  it  was  not  until  the  morning  of  June 
4,  the  same  on  which  Crawford  took  possession  of  the  deserted  Wyandot 
village,  that  Butler’s  command  was  able  to  leave  Sandusky  bay,  where  it 
had  landed,  and  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  its  red  allies. 

The  Wyandots  could  muster  four  hundred  fighting  men.  The  Dela- 
wares, who  prepared  to  make  common  cause  with  them,  were  camped  in 
the  western  edge  of  the  plains  on  Tymochtee*  creek,  a branch  of  the  San- 
dusky, under  their  chief,  Captain  Pipe.  These  warriors,  with  Winge- 
nund’s  band,  before  mentioned,  numbered  two  hundred.  The  Shawanees, 
then  located  forty  miles  away,  in  what  is  now  Logan  county,  sent  two 
hundred  warriors  to  the  assistance  of  the  Wyandots ; but  these  had  not 
arrived  on  the  fourth  of  June,  so  that  only  the  Delawares  and  Wyandots 
were  to  hold  Crawford  in  check  until  the  arrival  of  their  allies. 

We  have  now  ascertained  that  eight  hundred  warriors  were  assembling 
in  front  of  Crawford ; add  to  these  Butler’s  rangers,  of  which  I can  find  no 
account  that  gives  the  number,  and  we  have  the  forces  against  which  Craw- 
ford must  contend ; they  were  more  than  double,  probably  triple,  the 
number  of  his  own. 

We  left  Crawford  and  his  officers  in  council  at  the  deserted  Wyandot 
village.  They  were  not  then  aware  that  six  hundred  warriors  were  assem- 
bled within  eight  miles  of  them,  ready  to  oppose  their  further  progress. 
They  were  discussing  the  problem  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  Indians, 
and  whether  they  should  turn  back  from  this  point  and  abandon  the  expe- 
dition. When  they  left  Mingo  bottom  they  carried  but  fifteen  days’ 
rations ; they  expected  to  reach  the  Indian  village  in  seven  days,  fight  the 
battle  and  return  within  the  same  time.  Ten  days  had  been  consumed  in 
reaching  this  point,  and  now  but  five  days’  rations  remained.  To  consume 
another  day  or  two  searching  for  the  enemy’s  camp  would  so  nearly 
exhaust  their  supplies  that  they  would  suffer  on  their  homeward  march, 
f which  might  be  slow,  owing  to  the  wounded  with  which  they  would  prob- 
ably be  encumbered.  Their  guides,  understanding  the  Indian  character, 
advised  an  immediate  return.  They  said  the  deserted  village  plainly  indi- 

* A Wyandot  word  signifying  “ around  the  plains.”  The  stream  skirted  the  plains  on  the  west. 
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cated  that  the  object  of  the  expedition  had  been  discovered,  and  the 
Indians  were  concentrating  their  forces  in  the  vicinity,  and,  if  they  had 
time,  which  was  probable,  they  would  be  able  to  gather  a sufficient  force 
to  overwhelm  the  little  band.  On  the  other  hand,  to  turn  back  without 
accomplishing  anything,  was  not  desirable.  It  was  decided  to  continue 
the  march  down  the  river  a short  distance.  At  noon  the  army  had  reached 
a point  a mile  north  of  where  the  town  of  Upper  Sandusky  now  stands, 
without  meeting  the  foe.  Here  some  of  the  volunteers  expressed  a desire 
to  return  home,  alleging  the  shortness  of  supplies  as  a reason.  Crawford 
immediately  called  a second  council,  and  the  matter  was  again  earnestly 
discussed.  It  was  decided  to  continue  the  march  the  remainder  of  that 
day,  and,  if  no  Indians  were  found,  to  turn  back. 

This  decision  had  scarcely  been  reached  when  a courier  from  the  ad- 
vanced guard  dashed  up  with  the  startling  intelligence : * ‘ Indians  in  front ! ” 
This  put  an  end  to  their  deliberations  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  volun- 
teers, and  all  cheerfully  prepared  for  battle.  The  little  army  was  immedi- 
ately put  in  motion  to  meet  the  foe. 

The  scouts  had  unsuspectingly  blundered  upon  the  rendezvous  of  the 
savages,  those  whom  they  discovered  being  the  Delawares  under  Pipe  and 
Wingenund,  who  were  in  advance.  The  Indians  appeared  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  nearness  of  the  whites,  and  advanced  rapidly  to  occupy  a 
grove  of  timber  on  the  prairie  on  the  right  front  of  Crawford.  As  the 
belligerent  forces  advanced,  one  obliqued  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the 
left,  each  striving  to  gain  an  Island  of  timber  before  the  other,  as  each 
saw  the  advantage  of  such  shelter.  The  Indians  occupied  the  edge  of  the 
grove  a little  before  Crawford,  but  the  latter  coming  hastily  up  attacked 
with  considerable  impetuosity,  and  drove  them  back  to  the  open  prairie, 
thus  occupying  the  grove  with  his  command.  This  seemed  to  be  a fortu- 
nate stroke  for  Crawford,  but  it  proved  to  be  his  ruin.  Had  he  advanced 
instantly  to  the  charge  with  his  backwoodsmen  on  that  open  field  he  could, 
without  a doubt,  have  scattered  those  Indians  like  chaff  before  a whirl- 
wind and  gained  a complete  victory,  but  he  allowed  himself  to  be  hemmed 
in  that  grove  and  kept  there  until  the  Indians  received  such  reinforcements 
that  escape  seemed  impossible.  The  enemy  attempted  to  secure  another 
grove  on  the  right  of  Crawford  a short  distance,  but  in  that  were  foiled  by 
the  vigilance  and  courage  of  Major  Leet.  The  Delawares,  who  had 
opened  the  battle,  were  now  reinforced  by  the  Wyandots  under  their  war- 
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chief  Zans-sho-toh,  the  whole,  it  has  been  asserted,  being  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Elliot,  of  the  British  army. 

After  the  first  fight  for  the  possession  of  the  grove,  there  was  a lull  in 
the  battle,  and  both  parties  prepared  for  a closer  and  more  deadly  conflict. 
The  Delawares  were  sent  around  to  the  rear  of  Crawford,  and  occupied 
the  trace  to  the  southeast,  by  which  he  had  advanced.  The  Wyandots 
were  on  the  north  and  west.  Crawford  was  thus  hemmed  in,  for  any 
retreat  to  the  south  was  cut  off  by  an  immense  cranberry  marsh,  subse- 
quently well  known,  but  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  The  engagement 
soon  became  general  and  hot,  the  Indians  advancing  under  cover  of  the 
tall  grass  of  the  prairie,  while  the  backwoodsmen  were  sheltered  by  the 
logs  and  trees. 

This  battle  began  about  four  o’clock  p.  m.,  and  for  a time  was  fiercely 
contested;  but  as  the  afternoon  wore  away,  the  Indian  fire  began  to 
slacken,  and  they  were  more  and  more  cautious  about  exposing  themselves 
to  the  deadly  aim  of  the  frontiersmen.  Just  before  dark  they  retired 
further  away  on  the  prairie,  and  the  firing  ceased  altogether.  It  was  a hot 
June  afternoon,  and  the  men  suffered  much  for  water.  Their  canteens 
were  soon  empty,  and  the  river  was  more  than  a mile  away.  No  water 
was  to  be  had  except  a little  in  an  occasional  stagnant  pool,  where  some 
tree  had  been  turned  out  by  the  roots,  leaving  a depression. 

The  Indian  mode  of  attack  was  for  each  warrior  to  creep  through  the 
grass,  snake-like,  until  he  discovered  his  man ; but  in  this  Crawford’s  men 
had  the  advantage,  for  they  could  generally  discover  the  approach  of  the 
Indian  by  the  waving  grass.  Many  of  the  men  climbed  the  trees,  from 
the  bushy  tops  of  which  they  could  pick  off  their  dusky  foes. 

That  evening  the  victory  seemed  to  be  with  Crawford,  who  knew  not 
that  the  Indians  were  hourly  expecting  reinforcements.  The  loss  in  this 
day’s  battle  was  five  killed  and  nineteen  wounded.  The  Indian  loss  was 
unknown,  as  they  succeeded  in  carrying  away  their  dead  and  wounded. 

This  grove  has  been  known  as  “Battle  Islapd, ”*  and  the  spot  may  be 
easily  found  now,  though  the  grove  long  since  disappeared  and  cultivated 
fields  have  taken  its  place.  Occasionally,  even  now,  the  plow  turns  up  a 
relic. 

At  six  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  the  firing  again  opened,  and 

* Those  who  have  tlie  curiosity  to  visit  this  famous  ground  should  leave  the  cars  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Ft.  Wayne  and  Chicago  railway  at  Upper  Sandusky,  county  seat  of  Wyandot  county;  go  three  miles 
north  on  the  regular  traveled  road,  turn  half  mile  east,  enquire  for  the  farm  of  G.  Nace.  Those  who 
reside  here  will  point  out  the  spot. 
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continued  during  the  day,  but  only  at  long  range.  Crawford  had  but  four 
men  wounded  in  this  day’s  action.  The  Indians  knew  they  could  not 
attack  with  success,  and  only  desired  to  amuse  the  backwoodsmen  and 
keep  them  where  they  were  until  help  came. 

Crawford,  it  is  said,  was  anxious  to  attack  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifth,  but  did  not  consider  it  prudent  as  he  was  encumbered  with  wounded, 
and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them  during  the  attack.  It  seem3  to 
me  that  he  must  have  had  a better  reason,  for  he  certainly  could  not  hope 
to  mend  matters  by  remaining  there  surrounded  by  Indians  whose  num- 
bers would  certainly  increase,  his  provisions  almost  exhausted,  and  his  men 
suffering  for  water.  He  could  not  hope  that  his  wounded  would  get  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  he  should  have 
lost'  the  entire  day  of  June  5,  without  an  effort  to  raise  the  siege.  It  is 
not  unlikely  the  real  reason  was  in  divided  councils.  The  men  were 
volunteers,  and  everyone  had  an  opinion  of  his  own  which  he  freely  ex- 
pressed, and  a plan  which  he  felt  inclined  to  carry  out.  The  probability  is 
that  most  of  the  men  concluded  they  were  nearly  out  of  provisions,  far 
from  home  and  surrounded  by  Indians  of  whose  numbers  they  knew  noth- 
ing, and  the  best  plan  was  to  retreat  under  cover  of  darkness.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  an  opinion,  not  corroborated  by  any  account  I have  seen,  but 
suggested  as  a better  reason  why  Crawford  was  overruled  in  his  desire  to 
attack  in  the  morning.  Crawford’s  command,  unlike  the  regular  army, 
was  not  a machine  to  be  directed  at  will,  but  a mass  of  turbulent  elements 
made  up  of  brave,  hardy,  but  restless  backswoodsmen,  unaccustomed  to 
discipline  and  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  army  life.  It  is  probable 
Crawford  had  not  that  control  over  them  which  was  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  extricate  himself  on  the  fifth,  as  he  no  doubt  wished  and  intended. 
Whatever  may  have  caused  the  delay  it  was  fatal  to  success,  as  early  in  the 
afternoon  Butler’s  reinforcements  were  observed  approaching  from  the 
north,  and  were  hailed  with  cheers  by  the  Indians.  This  was  astonishing 
to  the  besieged  army,  the  fact  being  suddenly  revealed  that  the  Indians 
had  been  long  aware  of  the  movement  against  them,  else  they  could  not 
have  brought  these  soldiers  to  their  assistance  from  far  off  Detroit.  A 
council  of  war  was  immediately  called,  and  while  deliberating  and  wonder- 
ing they  were  still  more  astonished  to  see  the  two  hundred  Shawnees  war- 
riors file  into  the  open  prairie  and  march  past  in  full  view  to  join  the  Dela- 
wares on  the  southeast.  Besides  these,  straggling  parties  of  Indians  con- 
tinued to  arrive  during  the  afternoon  from  different  directions.  The  men 
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of  Crawford’s  band  were  now  thoroughly  alarmed  and  considered  their 
situation  desperate.  A retreat  was  decided  upon  under  the  cover  of  dark- 
ness that  night.  It  seemed  the  only  remedy,  and  a most  desperate  one 
in  view  of  the  circumstances.  To  remain  and  be  besieged  by  a foe  already 
outnumbering  them  three  to  one,  and  “hourly  increasing,”  with  only  four 
days’  rations,  and  no  water  but  such  as  stagnant  pools  afforded,  would  be 
madness;  yet  it  seemed  equally  rash  to  attempt  a retreat,  encumbered 
with  wounded,  for  whose  transportation  it  was  difficult  to  make  provision. 
The  fact  was  recognized  that  they  had  been  deceived,  out-generaled  and 
caught  in  a trap  from  which  they  must  no^v  extricate  themselves  the  best 
they  could. 

The  order  was  to  commence  the  retreat  at  nine  o’clock,  and  soon  after 
dark  the  outposts  were  drawn  in  and  the  army  formed  in  four  lines  or  di- 
visions, with  the  wounded  in  the  centre.  The  dead  had  previously  been 
buried,  and  fires  burned  over  the  graves  to  prevent  discovery.  As  the 
men  were  forming  for  the  retreat  the  Indians  discovered  the  movement, 
and  immediately  opened  a hot  fire.  Litters  had  been  made  upon  which 
the  wounded  were  carried.  This  opening  fight  just  as  the  men  were  ready  ^ 
to  retreat  somewhat  demoralized  the  command.  Crawford  was  at  his  post 
in  front  and  gave  orders.  The  front  division  moved  out  promptly,  but  the 
rear  did  not  move  so  quickly,  and  the  command  became  separated.  What- 
ever defects  existed  were  difficult  to  remedy  owing  to  the  darkness.  It 
had  been  determined  to  retreat  by  the  route  they  came,  and  this  neccessi- 
tated  cutting  their  way  through  the  Shawnees  and  Delawares.  Major 
McClellan,  who  commanded  the  advance  division,  was  soon  hotly  engaged, 
and  fought  his  way  nobly.  Had  the  remainder  followed  closely  and  as- 
sisted him,  many  more  might  have  escaped,  but  in  the  darkness  the  men 
were  inclined  to  straggle  and  each  one  to  look  out  for  himself,  though  the 
officers  exerted  themselves  to  keep  them  together.  McClellan  was  left  to 
fight  the  battle  almost  alone,  while  the  remainder,  breaking  up  in  squads, 
bore  off  to  the  south  and  southwest  in  order  to  get  around  the  point  of 
attack.  In  this  movement  many  of  the  men  became  entangled  in  the 
cranberry  swamp  before  mentioned,  and  after  floundering  in  the  mud 
awhile  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  horses,  many  of  which  were  hope- 
lessly mired.  Part,  however,  went  farther  to  the  west,  skirting  the  swamp, 
and  gaining  a distance  to  the  south,  out  of  range  of  the  Indians,  who 
were  mostly  fighting  McClellan.  They  then  turned  easterly  toward  the  de- 
srrted  Wyandot  village.  More  than  half  of  the  command  probably  ar- 
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rived  at  this  village  from  this  direction.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
men  that  in  the  darkness  and  the  sudden,  fierce  attack  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  excitement  they  did  not  become  panic-stricken  and  scatter,  each  one 
seeking  the  settlements  as  best  he  could.  They  were  probably  kept  in 
squads  and  divisions  by  the  great  exertions  of  their  officers,  especially  of 
McClellan,  Rose  and  a few  other  active  and  noble  spirits  which  such  occa- 
sions always  develop,  and  who  saw  that  their  only  safety  was  in  unity. 
Had  they  scattered,  very  few  would  probably  have  reached  the  settlements 
in  safety.  Only  seven  men  were  so  desperately  wounded  that  they  could 
not  help  themselves,  and  it  was  Crawford’s  express  orders  that  they  should 
be  carried  along,  but  in  the  excitement  and  darkness  two  were  left  behind 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  savages.  In  the  retreat  the  brave  McClellan  fell 
from  his  horse  wounded,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  was  bru- 
tally murdered.  Fortunately  the  Indians  did  not  follow  the  retreating 
army  very  far,  probably  from  their  well  known  aversion  to  night  battles, 
and  the  fact  that  they  knew  the  men  were  discouraged,  partly  dismounted, 
encumbered  with  wounded,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  easy  enough  to 
overtake  and  capture  them  by  daylight.  Whatever  their  reasons,  Mc- 
Clellan’s command  had  fought  its  way  through  with  some  loss,and  arrived  at 
Upper  Sandusky  Old  Town  (the  deserted  Wyandot  village)  in  scattered 
detachments.  Here,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  June  the  remnants 
of  the  army  collected,  and  to  their  surprise  found  themselves  about  three 
hundred  strong.  About  one  hundred  were  killed  or  missing,  but  it  was 
hoped  that  many  of  these  would  make  their  way  safely  to  the  settle- 
ments, which  indeed  they  did.  Among  the  missing  was  colonel 
Crawford  himself  No  one  could  give  any  account  of  him.  Whether  he 
was  wounded,  dead,  a prisoner  or  had  escaped  to  the  woods  could  only  be 
conjectured.  The  surgeon,  Dr.  Knight,  and  guide,  Slover,  were  also  miss- 
ing. The  command  now  devolved  upon  Williamson,  and  he  immediately 
exerted  himself  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  Assisted  by  Rose,  he  organ- 
ized his  band,  and  prepared  for  a retreat  which  he  knew  would  be  a haz- 
ardous one  in  the  face  of  a foe  flushed  with  victory. 

The  retreat  was  immediately  resumed,  and  before  noon  mounted 
Indians  and  British  appeared  in  their  rear.  At  noon  they  were  on  the  old 
Indian  trail  at  a point  nearly  due  south  of  Bucyrus,  the  present  county- 
seat  of  Crawford  county,  when  their  rear  was  attacked  by  the  advance  of 
their  enemies.  At  2 o’clock  they  had  reached  the  bank  of  the  little 
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stream  then  known  as  the  Olentangy,  but  now  called  Whetstone.*  Here 
was  fought  the  second  battle  in  Crawford’s  campaign,  called  “ Olentangy.” 

Fortunately,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  pursuit,  the  British  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  their  artillery  behind.  It  was  a sharp  action,  lasting 
an  hour,  and  occurred  on  the  plains,  but  in  a little  belt  of  timber  which 
lined  the  stream.  In  the  end  the  British  and  their  allies  were  routed  at  all 
points.  It  was  a matter  of  life  and  death  for  the  frontiersmen,  and  tliey 
could  not  but  fight  stubbornly.  Williamson  and  his  field  officers  were 
everywhere  encouraging  the  little  band ; and  Rose  especially  won  the 
hearts  of  all  by  his  serenity,  coolness  and  courage  under  every  trying  con- 
dition. 

Williamson’s  loss  was  three  killed  and  eight  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Olentangy.  Thus,  still  further  encumbered  with  wounded,  the  little  army 
continued  the  retreat,  still  followed,  though  more  cautiously,  by  their  foes. 
On  leaving  the  Olentangy  Captain  Biggs’  company,  now  reduced  to  nine 
men — all  its  officers  being  dead  or  missing — covered  the  retreat,  Wil- 
liamson so  arranged  his  command  that  each  company  in  turn  occupied  this 
post  of  honor  in  the  rear,  one  making  a short  stand,  then  retiring  behind 
another  which  had  formed  some  distance  behind.  In  this  order,  con- 
tinually harassed  by  the  enemy,  they  reached  the  timber,  under  the  cover 
of  which  they  felt  better  able  to  defend  themselves.  At  one  time,  while 
on  the  plains,  the  rear  guard  gave  way  suddenly  and  a panic  would  have 
resulted  but  for  the  great  exertions  of  Williamson  and  his  officers,  who 
exhorted  the  men  to  cling  together  and  keep  their  organization  intact  as 
their  only  hope  of  safety. 

“Not  a man  of  you  will  ever  reach  home,”  he  exclaimed,  “ if  each  one 
attempts  to  shift  for  himself.  Our  ranks  once  broken  and  all  is  lost.” 

Night  at  length  spread  its  welcome  curtain  over  the  weary  combatants. 
The  frontiersmen  slept  on  their  arms  on  the  banks  of  the  Sandusky,  near 
the  present  village  of  Leesville,  in  Crawford  county ; taking  every  precau- 
tion to  guard  against  surprise.  They  were  now  about  forty  miles,  by  the 
route  they  had  taken,  from  Battle  Island,  and  six  from  Olentangy. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh,  as  they  were  forming  their  lines 
they  were  again  attacked,  but  not  in  force.  The  enemy’s  shots  were  scat- 
tering, at  long  range,  and  soon  ceased  entirely.  Shortly  after  the  march 
was  resumed  the  Indians  disappeared  entirely  to  the  great  relief  of  the  lit- 


*The  Indian  name  Keen-hong-she-con-sepung  meaning,  Whetstone. 
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tie  band,  the  last  shot  being  fired  about  where  the  town  of  Crestline  now 
stands. 

Why  the  Indians  withdrew  at  this  time  can  only  be  conjectured;  but 
from  this  point  forward  no  foes  were  seen  and  the  army  continued  its 
march,  carrying  all  the  wounded,  crossing  the  Muskingum  on  the  tenth  and 
reaching  Mingo  Bottom  on  the  thirteenth,  just  nineteen  days  from  the  day  of 
departure.  Here  to  their  great  joy  they  found  many  of  their  missing  com- 
rades, and  others  continued  to  arrive  at  some  point  in  the  settlements 
almost  daily.  What  seemed  very  strange,  none  of  the  stragglers  could 
give  any  account  of  Colonel  Crawford,  and  for  some  time  his  fate  remained  a 
mystery.  The  troops  immediately  crossed  the  Ohio  and  went  into  camp 
for  the  last  time.  On  the  fourteenth  they  were  discharged  from  the  ser- 
vice, and  repaired  to  their  homes.  Thus  ended  a heroic  but  disastrous 
campaign. 

In  General  Irvine’s  official  report  to  Washington  occurs  this  passage  as 
to  the  causes  of  its  failure : 

I am  of  the  opinion  that  had  they  marched  to  the  Plains  in  seven  days  (instead  of  ten),  which  might 
have  been  done,  especially  as  they  were  chiefly  mounted,*  they  would  have  succeeded.  They  should 
also  have  pushed  the  advantage  evidently  gained  at  the  commencement  of  the  action.  They  failed  in 
another  point,  which  they  had  my  advice  and  positive  orders  for,  viz,,  to  make  the  last  day’s  march  as 
long  as  possible,  and  attack  the  town  in  the  night.  But  they  halted  in  the  evening  within  nine  miles, 
fired  their  rifles  at  seven  in  the  morning  before  they  started.  These  people  now  seem  convinced  that 
they  cannot  perform  as  much  by  themselves  as  they  sometime  since  thought  they  could ; perhaps  it  is 
right  that  they  should  put  more  dependence  on  regular  troops. 

Lack  of  discipline  was  certainly  a great  weakness  and  contributed  much 
to  their  defeat ; yet  these  volunteers  were  entitled  to  much  credit.  Every 
day  of  the  twenty  consumed  in  the  expedition  was  a day  of  either  march- 
ing or  fighting.  Two  battles  were  fought,  and  that  they  extricated  them- 
selves at  all  from  their  perilous  situation  is  a matter  of  some  surprise,  con- 
sidering the  preparations  that  had  been  made  for  their  reception.  The 
total  loss,  killed,  wounded  and  missing  was  less  than  seventy.  The  adven- 
tures of  many  of  the  stragglers  are  in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  but  a 
full  account  of  them  would  require  more  space  than  can  be  allowed  within 
the  limits  of  a magazine  article ; yet  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  campaign  will  be  interested  in  knowing  the  fate  of  some  whose 
names  have  been  mentioned,  especially  of  the  guide,  Slover,  Doctor 
Knight  and  Colonel  Crawford,  the  last  of  whom  was  reserved  for  a fate 

*Thisword  “chiefly”  seems  to  indicate  that  the  troops  were  not  all  mounted,  but  no  where  else  can  I 
find  any  evidence  that  they  were  not.  It  must  be  an  inadvertence,  as  mounted  men  only  were  used  ia 
many  similar  expeditions. 
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horrible  and  blood-curdling  in  the  extreme.  It  seems  incredible  that  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a human  being  could  be  so  savage  as  these  Indians 
proved  themselves. 

John  Slover  was  one  of  those  who  became  entangled  in  the  cranberry 
swamp  and  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  horse,  and  with  five  others,  all 
on  foot,  took  a southwesterly  direction,  hoping  to  avoid  the  savages  by 
taking  a course  opposite  that  of  the  retreating  troops.  They  kept  this 
course,  crossing  the  Tymochtee  and  continuing  southwest.  During  the 
next  day  they  skirted  the  western  edge  of  the  plains,  turning  more  to  the 
east.  About  ten  o’clock,  as  they  were  eating  the  small  piece  of  pork 
allowed  to  each  man,  they  discovered  a small  party  of  Indians  coming  to- 
wards them.  They  ran  away  and  hid  in  the  grass.  As  the  Indians  came 
along  they  hallooed  several  times  and  were  answered  by  others.  They 
stopped  near  the  fugitives,  looked  and  listened  for  some  time,  as  if  sus- 
pecting something,  but  finally  passed  on.  Resuming  the  march,  they 
again  discovered  another  party,  but,  by  skulking  in  the  grass,  avoided  this 
also.  They  continued  in  an  easterly  course  the  remainder  of  that  day,  the 
following  night  and  nearly  all  the  next  day  without  resting.  That  after- 
noon they  captured  a fawn,  which  furnished  much  needed  food,  and  they 
camped  that  night  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  Ashland  county.  The 
next  forenoon  they  were  ambuscaded  by  a small  party  of  Shawnees  that 
had  followed  their  trail  from  the  plains.  Two  of  the  men  were  killed  by 
the  fire  of  the  Indians,  one,  Pauli,  ran  for  his  life  and  escaped.  Slover 
and  two  others  were  made  prisoners  and  taken  to  the  Shawnese  town  on 
Mad  river  in  Logan  county.  As  they  approached  the  Indian  village  the 
inhabitants  caihe  out  and  beat  them  with  clubs  and  tomahawks,  and  one 
of  them  was  here  painted  black,  indicating  that  he  was  to  be  killed.  They 
were  now  taken  to  Wapatomica,  the  principal  Shawnese  village,  and  required 
to  run  three  hundred  yards  to  the  council-house  between  two  rows  of  sav- 
ages, who  beat  them  unmercifully  and  shot  powder  into  their  naked  bodies 
as  they  passed.  The  one  that  was  blackened  received  the  worst  treatment, 
being  killed  in  the  operation.  He  reached  the  council-house,  but  the  door 
was  fastened  against  him.  He  was  dragged  away,  and  they  were  a long 
time  beating  and  killing  him,  as  if  desirous  of  prolonging  the  infernal 
frolic.  That  evening  Slover  saw  the  dead  bodies  of  three  others  of  the 
command  at  Wapatomica.  They  were  William  Harrison,  Crawford’s  son- 
in-law,  William  Crawford,  his  nephew,  and  he  thought  the  other  was  Major 
McClellan,  though  the  body  was  so  badly  mutilated  he  could  not  be  cer- 
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tain.  What  a gorge  of  infernal  revelry  did  these  prisoners  afford  at  Wapa- 
tomica.  The  companion  of  Slover  was  sent  to  another  town  to  be  tor- 
tured, leaving  him  alone,  and  he  remained  during  the  great  council  at 
Wapatomica,  which  lasted  fifteen  days.  He  understood  their  language 
and  received  much  information  as  to  their  designs.  There  was  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  what  disposition  they  should  make  of  him,  as  he 
had  been  reared  among  them,  but  they  finally  decided  to  burn  him  at  the 
stake.  He  was  stripped  naked,  blacked  in  the  usual  manner,  his  hands 
tied  behind  him,  a rope  put  about  his  neck,  and  in  this  way  was  led  to 
another  town  five  miles  away,  which  town  had  not  probably  had  its  full 
share  of  prisoners.  At  this  town  he  was  cruelly  beaten,  a ceremony  which 
always  immediately  precedes  death  by  torture.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
this  village  proceeded  with  Slover  to  another  village  two  miles  away,  so 
that  both  villages  could  enjoy  the  carnival  together.  This  was  Mack-a- 
chack,  not  far  from  the  present  town  of  West  Liberty.  Slover  was  tied  to 
the  fatal  stake  and  wood  piled  around  about  four  feet  from  him,  a fire 
kindled,  but  before  it  made  much  progress  a violent  rain  storm  came  sud- 
denly and  put  it  out.  The  Indians,  being  a little  superstitious,  considered 
the  matter  and  concluded  to  postpone  the  burning  until  the  next  morning. 
That  night  he  was  guarded  by  three  warriors.  The  rope  about  his  neck 
was  tied  to  a beam  in  the  council-house,  his  arms  tied  so  tightly  that  the 
cords  hid  in  the  flesh,  but  he  was  allowed  to  lie  down,  while  his  guards  sat 
by  him  smoking,  talking  and  taunting  him.  About  an  hour  before  day- 
break two  of  them  fell  asleep,  but  the  third  remained  awake  a half  hour 
longer,  when  he  also  lay  down  to  sleep,  believing  his  prisoner  securely 
tied.  Slover  now  tried  to  unfasten  his  cords,  but  his  hands  and  arms  were 
so  numb  that  he  could  make  but  little  progress.  At  length  he  succeeded 
in  freeing  himself,  but  just  as  he  did  so  one  of  the  guards  got  up  and  re- 
kindled the  fire.  He  expected  his  cords  would  be  examined,  but  fortu- 
nately the  savage  was  sleepy  and  lay  down  again.  It  was  now  daybreak ; 
the  camp  would  soon  be  awake.  He  arose  and  stepped  cautiously  over 
the  sleeping  guards  and  out  of  the  council-house,  paused  to  look  about 
and  to  see  that  he  had  not  disturbed  the  sleepers,  then  ran  through  the 
town  and  into  a cornfield.  Seeing  a horse,  he  returned  a short  distance, 
secured  it,  mounted  and  rode  away.  His  arm  was  much  swollen  and  had 
turned  black,  so  that  it  was  nearly  useless.  His  horse  happened  to  be 
strong  and  swift,  and  he  rode  for  life.  He  knew  that  in  a few  minutes  his 
escape  would  be  discovered,  and  pursuit  was  certain.  The  trail  of  his 
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horse  could  be  easily  followed.  He  was  entirely  naked.  He  urged  his 
horse  to  his  utmost  speed,  passing  out  of  Logan,  through  Union  and  into 
Delaware  counties,  when  his  horse  gave  out  and  could  go  no  further. 
Springing  from  his  back  he  ran  forward  at  the  top  of  his  speed  until  dark, 
when  he  had  placed  fully  a hundred  miles  between  himself  and  Wapa- 
tomica.  He  heard  hallooing  frequently,  and  knew  his  foes  v/ere  in  pursuit. 
He  pressed  forward  until  ten  o’clock,  when  he  sat  down  to  rest,  became 
sick  and  vomited.  He  had  not  eaten  anything  for  nearly  two  days.  After 
two  hours’  rest  he  walked  on  until  morning.  That  day  he  went  slowly, 
putting  back  the  weeds  and  grass  bent  by  his  feet,  for  fear  of  being  tracked. 
The  next  night  he  reached  the  Muskingum,  but  was  prevented  from  sleep- 
ing by  the  mosquitos.  They  were  so  troublesome  that  he  was  compelled 
continually  to  brush  them  from  his  naked  body.  On  the  third  day  he  ate 
a few  raspberries,  the  first  food  he  had  taken  since  the  morning  before  his 
escape.  He  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt  on  the  tenth  of  July,  the  last  of  all  the 
stragglers  to  reach  the  settlements. 

On  the  evening  of  the  retreat  from  Battle  Island,  just  after  the  troops 
moved,  Crawford  missed  his  son,  nephew  and  son-in-law,  and  returned  to 
look  for  them.  He  called  aloud  through  the  grove,  but  received  no  re- 
sponse. As  he  was  looking  for  them  Doctor  Knight  came  up  and  urged 
him  to  join  the  army,  or  they  would  be  left,  but  Crawford  persisted  in 
looking  for  his  relatives.  He  told  Knight  that  his  horse  had  given  out 
and  could  not  keep  up  with  the  troops,  and  requested  Knight  to  remain 
with  him,  which  he  did.  After  an  unsuccessful  search  for  his  friends  they 
took  a southwest  course,  passing  near  the  cranberry  swamp,  where  they 
changed  their  course  to  the  south  until,  judging  themselves  beyond  the 
enemy’s  line,  they  turned  due  east,  crossing  the  Sandusky  river  about  mid- 
night. Crawford’s  horse  gave  out  and  he  abandoned  it  the  next  morning. 
In  the  afternoon  they  came  up  with  Captain  Briggs,who  had  carried  Lieu- 
tenant Ashley  from  the  battleground  dangerously  wounded.  About  two 
o’clock  on  the  second  day  they  fell  into  the  track  of  the  retreating  army 
on  the  Sandusky,  not  far  west  of  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Lees- 
ville.  Knight  and  Briggs  did  not  think  it  safe  to  follow  this  trail,  but 
Crawford  thought  the  Indians  would  not  pursue  beyond  the  plains,  and 
they  were  now  some  distance  in  the  timber.  This  opinion  probably  cost 
him  his  life,  for  they  continued  on  the  trail  up  the  river  until  within  three- 
fourths  of  a mile  of  where  Leesville  now  stands,  when  several  Indians 
started  up  within  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  them.  Briggs  and  Ashley,  who 
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were  some  distance  in  the  rear  mounted,  escaped  for  that  time. 
Knight  and  Crawford  were  made  prisoners  and  taken  to  the  Delaware 
town  (Wingenund’s)  a short  distance  away,  before  mentioned,  but  of  which 
they  were  ignorant  until  then.  Great  was  the  rejoicing  among  the  Indians 
at  the  capture  of  the  “Big  Captain”  of  the  whites,  and  runners  were  dis- 
patched to  the  Half-king’s  village  with  the  news.  It  seems  that  the  Wyan- 
dots,  probably  from  long  intercourse  with  the  French,  were  a little  more 
merciful  to  prisoners  than  other  tribes.  They  shot  and  tomahawked  them, 
but  burning  was  probably  an  obsolete  custom  among  them  at  that  time. 
As  the  Delaware  chiefs.  Pipe  and  Wingenund,  had  determined  to  burn 
their  prisoners,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  first  get  the  consent  of  Pomoa- 
can,  the  Wyandot  chief  (the  Delawares  being  tenants  at  will  in  the  Wyan- 
dot country).  To  do  this,  they  resorted  to  strategy.  A messenger,  it  is 
said,  bearing  a belt  of  wampum,  was  dispatched  to  the  Half-king  with  this 
message : 

Uncle,  we,  your  nephews,  the  Lenni-Lennape,*  salute  you  in  a spirit  of  kindness,  love  and  respect. 
Uncle,  we  have  a project  in  view  which  we  ardently  wish  to  accomplish,  and  can  accomplish  if  our  uncle 
will  not  overrule  us.  By  returning  the  wampum  we  will  have  your  pledged  word. 

The  Half-king  was  puzzled,  but  supposing  it  was  a contemplated  Del- 
aware expedition  against  the  white  settlements,  he  returned  the  belt. 
This  was  the  death-warrant  of  Crawford.  The  pledged  word  of  the  Half- 
king  being  given  could  not  be  revoked.  It  was  on  Friday,  June  7,  that 
Crawford  and  Knight  were  captured  and  taken  to  the  Delaware  camp. 
Here  on  the  following  Sunday  they  saw  the  scalps  of  Briggs  and  Ashley — 
the  two  who  had  escaped  when  they  were  captured — brought  in.  Nine 
other  prisoners  were  also  in  the  camp.  From  here  4:he  prisoners  were  all 
taken  to  Upper  Sandusky  Old  Town,  except  Crawford,  who  was  taken 
directly  to  the  Half-king’s  village.  Here  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
famous  Simon  Girty.  But  little  is  certainly  known  of  this  interview,  but 
it  is  said  Crawford  endeavored  to  persuade  Girty  to  save  his  life,  and  of- 
fered him  one  thousand  dollars.  That  white  savage  promised  to  do  all  in 
his  power,  without,  however,  any  intention  of  keeping  his  promise.  Girty 
had  but  little  influence  with  the  chiefs,  being  entirely  unreliable,  and  rank- 
ing with  the  baser  savages.  The  next  day,  June  ii,  Crawford  was  taken 
back  to  Upper  Sandusky  Old  Town,  where  he  again  met  Dr.  Knight  and 
the  other  prisoners.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  chiefs  Pipe  and  Winge- 
nund, and  here  the  former  painted  the  faces  of  all  the  prisoners  black. 


*A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  Delawares, 
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thus  putting  the  death  mark  upon  them.  Crawford  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  these  two  chiefs,  having  met  them  in  treaty  negotiations  at 
Fort  Pitt.  The  whole  party  now  started  on  the  march  back,  as  they  were 
told,  to  the  Half-king’s  village,  eight  miles  below.  Crawford  and  Knight 
were  kept  in  the  rear,  guarded  by  the  two  chiefs.  They  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  before  they  saw  four  of  their  comrades  tomahawked  and  scalped 
by  the  road  side.  Arriving  at  the  springs,  where  Upper  Sandusky  now 
stands,  they  were  taken  on  another  trail,  leading  to  the  southwest  toward 
the  Delaware  village  on  the  Tymochtee.  If  the  two  prisoners  had  any 
hope  of  life  before,  it  vanished  after  turning  away  from  the  direction  of 
the  Wyandot  village.  They  soon  arrived  at  Little  Tymochtee,  on  the 
banks  of  which  they  rested,  and  here  the  five  prisoners,  bound  and  help- 
less, were  given  over  to  the  squaws  and  boys,  who  massacred  them  before 
the  eyes  of  Crawford  and  Knight.  These  two,  being  more  important, 
were  held  for  a more  dreadful  death,  and  soon  the  march  continued  toward 
the  Delaware  town.  When  within  three-fourths  of  a mile  of  the  village, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  main  Tymochtee  creek,  another  halt  was  made. 
Here  wood  was  gathered,  a fire  built  and  these  men  felt  that  their  time 
had  come.  Here  a crowd  of  Indians  had  gathered,  and  among  them 
was  Simon  Girty.  It  is  said  Captain  Elliott  was  also  present,  but  this  is 
extremely  doubtful.  Crawford  was  stripped  naked  and  ordered  to 
sit  down.  His  face  was  painted  black,  and  they  went  through  the 
usual  ceremony  of  beating  and  otherwise  abusing  the  two  pris- 
oners. Crawford  asked  Girty  if  he  was  to  be  burned,  and  when 
told  that  he  was,  said  he  would  endeavor  to  take  it  patiently. 
His  hands  were  boiAid  behind  him,  and  he  was  taken  to  the  stake — 
a post  about  fifteen  feet  high  firmly  set  in  the  ground.  A rope 
was  fastened,  one  end  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  stake, 
hanging  loose  in  the  centre,  and  passing  between  the  cords  at  his  wrist, 
thus  keeping  him  near  the  stake,  but  allowing  sufficient  freedom  to  enable 
him  to  walk  around  it,  or  even  lie  down.  Many  persons  have  attempted 
to  locate  the  exact  spot  on  which  Crawford  was  burned.  All  agree  that 
it  was  on  the  bank  of  the  Tymochtee,  and  the  neighborhood  may  be  easily 
found,  but  I believe  the  precise  spot  is  not  certainly  known.  It  is  not  far 
from  the  present  town  of  Crawfordsville,  Crawford  township,  Wyandot 
county,  a few  miles  north  of  west  of  Upper  Sandusky.  Here  about  four 
o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  June  ii,  1782,  the  torture  began,  which  ended 
in  death,  the  details  of  which  are  too  horrible  to  relate.  In  the  midst  of 
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his  torture  Crawford  begged  Girty  to  shoot  him,  but  it  is  said  the  latter  only 
laughed  in  derision.  Dr.  Knight  sat  there  through  it  all,  a horrified  wit- 
ness, knowing  well  his  turn  would  come  next,  and  that  he  must  pass 
through  the  same  ordeal.  All  the  barbarity  and  inhumanity  of  the  savage 
nature  were  revealed  in  the  torture  of  Colonel  Crawford.  The  human  mind 
cannot  conceive  of  greater  suffering  than  he  endured. 

Doctor  Knight  was  taken  away  before  Crawford  was  quite  dead,  so  that 
he  did  not  witness  the  end  of  the  hero.  It  may  be  that  the  Indians  in- 
tended to  burn  Doctor  Knight  also  at  that  place,  and  their  reasons  for  not 
doing  so  were  probably:  first,  because  their  savage  natures  were  somewhat 
satisfied  by  the  tortures  they  had  applied  to  the  “Big  Captain;  ” and  sec- 
ondly, they  could  not  probably  do  so  without  the  consent  of  the  Half-king, 
which  it  is  not  likely  they  could  get,  after  deceiving  him  into  consenting 
to  Crawford’s  torture;  so  they  concluded  that  night  to  send  him  to  the 
Shawnees  at  Wapatomica,  who,  with  the  Delawares,  had  no  scruples 
about  burning  prisoners.  The  next  morning,  June  12,  he  was  placed  under 
the  guard  of  a huge  savage  named  Tutelu  and  started  for  Wapatomica, 
about  forty  miles  away,  passing  on  his  way  the  spot  where  Crawford  was 
burned,  and  seeing  his  bones  in  the  ashes.  They  had  made  half  the  dis- 
tance by  night ; the  prisoner  was  securely  tied  by  the  savage,  and  both 
lay  down  to  rest.  The  prisoner  tried  to  release  himself,  but  the  Indian 
was  extremely  vigilant  and  did  not  sleep.  They  were  up  at  daybreak  and 
Tutelu  began  to  mend  the  fire.  Knight  had  induced  the  savage  to  free 
his  hands,  that  he  might  assist  him.  The  gnats  were  troublesome  and 
Knight  took  up  a fire-brand  for  the  purpose  of  making  a smoke  about 
Tutelu  to  keep  them  away.  Watching  his  opportunity,  he  struck  the 
savage  a heavy  blow  on  the  head  which  knocked  him  into  the  fire,  but  the 
savage  sprang  up  and  ran  away  howling.  Doctor  Knight  seized  his  gun 
and  followed  some  distance,  attempting  to  shoot  him,  but  the  gun  would 
not  go  off.  He  saw  no  more  of  Tutelu.  He  now  turned  eastward,  and 
after  many  trials  and  hardships  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt  July  4,  having  been 
twenty-two  days  in  the  wilderness. 

The  failure  of  the  expedition  and  melancholy  death  of  Crawford  cast  a 
deep  gloom  over  the  frontier.  Heartrending  was  the  anguish  of  the  widow 
in  the  lonely  cabin  on  the  banks  of  the  Youghiogheny.  There  were  few 
men  on  the  frontier  at  that  time  whose  loss  would  have  been  more  keenly 
felt.  “It  is  with  the  greatest  sorrow  and  concern,”  writes  Washington, 
“that  I have  learned  the  melancholy  tidings  of  Colonel  Crawford’s  death. 
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He  was  known  to  me  as  an  officer  of  much  prudence,  brave,  experienced 
and  active.  The  manner  of  his  death  was  shocking  to  me,  and  I have 
this  day  communicated  to  the  honorable,  the  congress,  such  papers  as  I 
have  regarding  it.” 

N.  N.  Hill,  Jr. 


*AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  IDENTITY  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE 

SHAWNEE  INDIANS. 

The  Shawnees  were  the  Bedouins,  and  I may  almost  say  the  Ishmaelites, 
of  the  North  American  tribes.  As  wanderers  they  were  without  rivals 
amonp-  their  race,  and  as  fomenters  of  discord  and  war  between  themselves 
and  their  neighbors  their  genius  was  marked.  Their  original  home  is  not, 
with  any  great  measure  of  certainty,  known.  It  is  altogether  improbable 
that  it  ever  will  be.  Many  theories  on  the  subject  have  been  already  ad- 
vanced, each  with  a greater  or  less  degree  of  plausibility.  More,  doubt- 
less, will  from  time  to  time  be  offered,  but  after  all,  the  general  public  will 
be  restricted  to  a choice  of  probabilities  and  each  must  accept  for  himself 
that  which  to  his  mind  shall  seem  most  satisfactory  and  convincing. 

First.  In  the  year  1608  Captain  John  Smith  of  the  Jamestown  colony 
in  Virginia,  proceeded  upon  an  exploring  expedition  up  the  Chesapeake 
bay.  In  the  course  of  this  expedition  he  encountered  and  held  com- 
munication with  numerous  nations  or  tribes  of  Indians  then  occupying 
the  shores  of  the  bay  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  All  these  Indians  lived 
in  continual  dread  of  a tribe  known  to  them  by  the  name  of  ^‘Massa- 
womekes.”  In  the  language  of  Smith: 

Beyond  the  mountains  from  whence  is  the  head  of  the  river  Patawomeke  (Potomac),  the  Savages  re- 
port, inhabit  their  most  mortal  enemies,  the  Massawomekes,  upon  a great  salt  water,  which,  by  all  like- 
lihood, is  either  some  part  of  Canada,  some  great  lake,  or  some  inlet  of  some  sea  that  falleth  into  the 
South  sea.  These  Massawomekes  are  a great  nation  and  very  populous. 

Smith  further  relates  that  the  other  tribes,  especially  the  Patawomekes, 
the  Patuxents,  the  Sasquesahannocks  and  the  Tockwoughes,  were  con- 
tinually tormented  by  them,  complained  bitterly  of  their  cruelty  and  were 

*This  paper  is  offered  with  the  full  understanding  that  it  purports  to  be  nothing  but  a brief  outline  of 
some  yet  unfinished  investigations  into  the  past  history  of  the  Shawnee  tribe.  It  should  be  considered 
as  merely  tentative  and  subject  to  such  corrections — either  of  a minor  or  radical  character — as  the  results 
of  more  elaborate  inquiries  may  seem  to  justi^i^^ 
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very  importunate  with  him  that  he  should  free  them  from  their  assaults. 
This  Smith  determined  to  do,  and  had  not  his  project  been  vetoed  by  the 
colonial  council,  the  history  and  identity  of  this  people  would  not  now,  in 
all  likelihood,  be  enshrouded  in  such  a mantle  of  doubt. 

He  did,  in  fact,  encounter  seven  canoes  full  of  them  at  the  head  of 
Chesapeake  bay,  with  whom  he  had  a conference  by  signs,  and  remarks 
that  their  implements  of  war  and  other  utensils  showed  them  to  be  greatly 
superior  to  the  Virginia  Indians,  as  also  their  dexterity  in  their  small  boats 
made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  sewed  with  bark  and  well  “luted”  with  gum, 
gave  evidence  that  they  lived  upon  some  great  water.  When  they  de- 
parted for  their  homes,  the  Massawomekes  went  by  the  way  of  what 
Smith  denominates  Willoughby’s  river,  and  which  his  map  and  description 
show  to  be  the  modern  “ Bush  river,’’  which  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
bay  and  trends  in  a northwest  direction. 

The  map  accompanying  the  London  edition  of  1629,  of  ‘Smith’s 
Travels,’  locates  the  Massawomekes  on  the  south  shore  of  a supposed 
large  body  of  water,  in  a northwest  direction,  and  distant  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Patawomeke  (Potomac)  river  some  twenty-five  leagues. 
This,  making  reasonable  allowance  for  the  discrepancies  in  topography, 
places  them  without  doubt  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  with  an 
eastern  limit  not  remote  from  the  present  city  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and 
extending  thence  westward. 

I am  aware  that  at  least  two  eminent  authorities  (Gallatin  and  Bancroft) 
whom  it  would  almost  seem  the  height  of  presumption  for  me  to  dispute, 
have  assumed  that  the  Massawomekes  and  the  Five  Nations  were  identi- 
cal. The  more  closely  I have  examined  the  evidence  the  more  thoroughly 
am  I convinced  of  their  error  in  this  assumption. 

At  that  date  the  most  westerly  of  the  Five  Nations  (the  Seneca)  was  not 
in  possession  of  the  country  west  of  the  Genesee  river.  Extending  from 
that  neighborhood  westward  to  and  beyond  Niagara  river  and  along  the 
southeast  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  the  country  was  occupied  by  a numerous 
nation  known  to  history  as  the  Attiwandaronk,  or  Neutral  Nation,  whose 
power  was  broken  and  the  tribes  destroyed  or  dispersed  by  the  Five  Na- 
tions, but  not  until  1651,  more  than  forty  years  subsequent  to  Smith’s  ob- 
servations. To  reach  the  country  of  the  Five  Nations  from  Chesapeake 
bay,  an  almost  due  north  course,  or  that  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  would 
have  been  the  natural  and  most  convenient  route  to  pursue.  A route 
leading  beyond  the  mountains,  in  which  the  Potomac  river  had  its  sources, 
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would  have  been  neither  a natural  nor  convenient  one  for  reaching  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario  and  vicinity,  then  the  country  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  war  parties  of  this  great  Iroquois  confeder- 
acy should  have  followed  such  a route  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  only 
tribes  living  along  the  line  of  the  more  direct  route  held  them  in  great  fear, 
and  would  gladly  have  allowed  them  to  pass  without  molestation. 

I assume,  then,  that  the  villages  of  the  Massawomekes  occupied  the 
south  and  southwest  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  that  they  controlled  the  in- 
termediate country  to  the  Alleghany  mountains  as  a hunting  range,  fre- 
quently extending  their  war  and  predatory  excursions  to  the  territory  of 
tribes  east  of  the  mountains  and  along  the  upper  portion  of  Chesapeake 
bay. 

Second.  From  the  accounts  of  early  French  travelers  and  the  relations 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  we  are  advised  of  the  existence  during  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  of  a nation  of  Indians  who  were  called  by 
the  Hurons  “Eries,”  by  the  Five  Nations  “Rique,”  and  by  the  French 
the  ‘^Chat,”  or  ‘'Cat  Nation.”  According  to  Sagard’s  ‘ History  of  Can- 
ada,’ published  in  1636,  the  name  of  Chat,  or  Cat,  is  thus  accounted  for: 

There  is  in  this  vast  region  a country  which  we  call  the  Cat  Nation,  by  reason  of  their  cats,  a sort  of 
small  wolf  or  leopard  found  there,  from  the  skins  of  which  the  natives  make  robes,  bordered  and  orna- 
mented with  tails. 

This  nation  occupied  a tract  of  country  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  identical  with  that  to  which  I have  assigned  the  Massawomekes  of 
Smith.  They  were  visited  as  early  as  1626,  according  to  the  ‘Jesuit  Rela- 
tions,’ by  two  missionaries,  Sagard  and  d’  Allyon,  who  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  establish  a mission  among  them  ; nor  did  the  Jesuits,  with 
the  constant  zeal  and  persistence  so  characteristic  of  them,  ever  succeed 
in  obtaining  a foothold  with  the  tribe. 

At  this  time,  and  for  some  years  thereafter,  they  are  spoken  of  as  very 
numerous  and  powerful.  A war  having  broken  out  between  them  and 
the  Five  Nations,  the  Eries  were  utterly  overthrown  and  dispersed  about 
the  year  1655,  From  this  date  we  find  no  mention  of  their  existence  as 
a nation. 

Schoolcraft,  in  his  bulky  and  ill-assorted  work  on  the  ‘ History,  Condi- 
tion and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes,’  adopts  the  theory  that  the  Eries 
and  Neuters  were  one  and  the  same  people.  That  he  is  certainly  mistaken 
I hardly  think  there  is  room  for  reasonable  doubt.  The  evidence  of  his 
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error  is  abundant  in  the  ‘Jesuit  Relations,’  but  I have  only  the  space  to 
cite  the  testimony  of  Father  Breboeuf,  who  visited  the  Neutral  Nation  in 
1640,  and  remarked  that  only  four  towns  of  the  latter  nation  lay  east  of 
the  Niagara  river,  ranging  from  east  to  west,  toward  the  Erielhonons  or 
Chats.  Also,  in  speaking  of  Niagara  river,  he  says:  “It  falls  first  into 

Lake  Erie,  or  of  the  Cat  tribe,  and  then  it  enters  the  Neutral  ground.” 
Bressani,  who  spent  some  years  in  the  country,  also  in  his  ‘ Breve  Rela- 
tione, ’ as  is  remarked  by  Shea,  places  the  Neuters  north  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  the  Eries  south. 

Third.  Caldwallader  Colden  published  his  ‘History  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions’ in  London  in  1747.  He  begins  with  the  traditional  period  of  their 
history.  Tradition,  with  Indians  as  with  white  people,  is  often  very  unre- 
liable and  not  infrequently  totally  incredible.  The  traditions  of  the 
events  immediately  preceding  European  settlement,  from  the  recentness 
of  their  occurrence  and  their  consequent  freshness  in  the  Indian  mind, 
notwithstanding  the  average  tendency  to  exaggeration  and  boastfulness, 
may,  however,  be  esteemed  as  not  wholly  unworthy  of  confidence  in  the 
general  facts  related,  regardless  of  their  highly  colored  details.  These 
traditions  all  concur  in  the  assertion  that  the  Five  Nations,  a short  time 
previous  to  the  period  of  French  settlement  in  Canada,  liv^ed  near  the 
present  site  of  Montreal;  that,  as  a result  of  a war  with  the  Adirondacks, 
they  were  forced  to  leave  their  own  country  and  flee  to  the  banks  of  the 
lakes  on  which  they  subsequently  lived,  where  the  war  was  at  intervals 
renewed  and  was  still  in  progress  at  the  time  of  the  French  occupation  of 
Canada.  Here  they  applied  themselves  to  increasing  their  proficiency  in 
the  use  of  arms,  and  in  order  to  raise  the  spirits  of  their  people,  the 
sachems  “turned  them  against  the  Satanas,  a less  warlike  nation  who 
then  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  a few 
years,  were  subdued  and  driven  out  of  their  country.” 

Colden  evidently  borrows  this  relation  from  the  account  of  Bacqueville 
de  la  Potherie,  who  was  in  Canada  for  several  years  anterior  to  1700,  and 
whose  history  of  America  was  published  about  1720.  Charlevoix  also 
has  a similar  relation.  Both  these  authors,  doubtless,  copied  from  the 
narrative  of  Nicholas  Perrot,  who  lived  among  the  Indians  for  more  than 
thirty  years  subsequent  to  1665,  and  who  enjoyed  their  confidence  in  an 
unusual  degree.  He  relates  that  the  Iroquois  had  their  original  home 
about  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers ; that  they  fled  from  the  Algonquins  to 
Lake  Erie,  where  lived  the  Chaouanous,  who  waged  war  against  them  and 
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drove  them  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario ; that  after  many  years  of  war 
against  the  Chaouanous  and  their  allies,  they  withdrew  to  Carolina,  where 
they  now  are;  that  the  Iroquois  (Five  Nations)  after  being  obliged  to 
quit  Lake  Erie,  withdrew  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  that  after  having  chased 
the  Chaouanous  and  their  allies  towards  Carolina,  they  have  ever  since 
remained  there  in  that  vicinity. 

Bartram  also,  in  his  travels  and  observations  in  America,  published  in 
London  in  175 1,  after  locating  the  Shawnees  in  what  is  now  Kentucky, 
remarks  that  “ it  was  against  this  people  the  Six  Nations  first  turned  their 
arms  with  success,  after  they  had  fled  before  the  warlike  Adirondacks.” 
Here,  then,  we  have  in  the  earliest  history  of  the  country  the  names  of 
three  tribes  or  nations  who,  by  the  accounts  of  different  and  widely  sepa- 
rated travelers,  occupied  the  same  region  of  territory,  viz : 

First.  The  “ Massawomekes ’’  of  Smith,  who  lived  upon  some  great 
lake  beyond  the  mountains  in  which  the  Potomac  river  has  its  sources,  and 
which  Smith’s  map  shows  to  be  in  the  location  of  Lake  Erie. 

Second.  The  “Eries,”  or  '‘Chats,”  of  the  ‘Jesuit  Relations,’  who  occu- 
pied almost  the  entire  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

Third.  The  “Satanas,”  of  Colden  (who,  in  the  vocabulary  preceding 
his  work,  gives  the  name  as  the  equivalent  of  Shanous),  and  the  “ Chaou- 
anous,” of  Perrot,  who  lived  on  Lake  Erie  and,  from  the  text  of  the  nar- 
rative, evidently  on  the  south  shore  to  the  west  of  the  Five  Nations. 

By  all  the  accounts  given  of  these  people,  they  were,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  numerous  and  powerful.  Each  occupied  and  controlled  a 
large  region  of  territory  in  the  same  general  locality ; each  had,  so  far  as 
history  and  tradition  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject,  long  been  the 
occupant  thereof.  The  fact  that  neither  of  these  authorities  speaks  of 
more  than  one  nation  occupying  this  region  of  country,  and  neither  seems 
to  have  had  any  knowledge  or  tradition  of  any  other  nation  having  done 
so,  coupled  with  the  improbability  that  three  numerous  and  warlike  nations 
should,  within  the  historic  period,  have  occupied  so  limited  a region  as  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Erie — and  one  which  by  water  communication  would 
have  been  so  easily  accessible  for  each  to  the  other — without  any  account 
or  tradition  having  survived  of  their  intercourse,  conflicts  and  destruction  of 
one  another,  to  my  mind  is  little  less  than  convincing  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  three  such  distinct  nations  never  had  a contemporaneous  existence, 
and  that  the  Massawomekes,  Eries  and  Satanas,  or  Chaouanous,  were  one 
and  the  same  people. 
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I am  aware  that  the  Chaouanous,  or  Shawnees,  as  we  now  denominate 
them,  speak  the  Algonquin  tongue,  and  that  the  Eries  have  ever  been 
linguistically  classed  as  of  Iroquois  stock ; but  of  the  latter  fact  there 
seems  to  be  no  more  convincing  proof  than  a passage  in  the  ‘Jesuit  Rela- 
tions’ of  1648,  asserting  that  the  Cat  nation  have  a number  of  permanent 
towns,  . . o and  they  have  the  same  language  with  our  Hurons.  The 

Jesuits  never  succeeded  in  establishing  a mission  among  the  Eries ; their 
intercourse  with  them  was  almost  nothing,  and  they  have  left  us  no  vocab- 
ularies by  which  their  linguistic  stock  can  be  determined.  I regard,  there- 
fore, the  single  volunteer  remark  as  to  their  having  the  same  language., 
with  the  Hurons  as  having  less  weight  in  the  scale  of  probabilities  than 
the  accumulated  evidence  of  their  identity  with  the  Massawomekes  and 
Chaouanous.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  scarcely  entitled  to  more  weight  than  the 
assertion  of  Captain  Smith  that  the  Massawomekes  and  Sasquesahannocks 
could  not  understand  each  other  except  by  the  aid  of  interpreters,  the  lat- 
ter being  of  Iroquois  stock  and  occupying  territory  adjoining  that  of  the 
former.  This  identity  having  been  assumed,  and  the  Eries  having,  by  all 
accounts,  been  conquered  and  dispersed  about  1655,  it  remains  to  trace 
the  remnant  in  their  wanderings  across  the  face  of  the  country.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  task  that  enters  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  I could  not,  even  were  it  desirable,  in  the  space 
allotted  to  such  an  article,  give  more  than  a few  of  the  most  general  facts. 
To  do  otherwise  would  occupy  much  more  time  and  space  than  my  present 
object  would  justify  or  require. 

At  this  point  I may  remark  that  there  is  a manuscript  map  still  in  exist- 
ence in  Holland  which  accompanied  a report  made  to  the  states-general  in 
1614  or  1616,  of  the  discoveries  in  New  Netherlands,  upon  which  a nation 
of  Indians  called  “Sawwoaneu”  is  marked  as  living  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Delaware  river.  De  Laet,  also,  in  the  Leyden  edition  of  his  history, 
published  in  1640,  enumerates  the  “Sawanoos”  as  one  of  the  tribes  then 
inhabiting  the  Delaware  river;  and  on  a map  of  New  Netherlands  by  A. 
Vanderdonck,  bearing  date  of  1656,  the  “Sawanoos”  are  assigned  a posi- 
tion on  the  west  bank  of  the  “Zuydt”  (now  Delaware)  river,  at  a point  be- 
tween the  present  site  of  Philadelphia  on  the  south  and  Trenton  on  the 
north  and  extending  indefinitely  westward. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  at  this  late  day,  in  the  absence  of  further 
data,  to  determine  whether  this  tribe,  which  seems  to  have  been  known  on 
the  Delaware  for  more  than  forty  years,  bears  any  relationship  to  the 
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modern  Shawnees.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  course  of  the  conflicts 
between  the  “Satanas”  and  the  Five  Nations,  a body  of  the  former  may 
have  become  segregated  from  their  friends  and  have  terminated  their 
wanderings  by  a settlement  on  the  Delaware.  The  probabilities  seem  to 
be  not  unfavorable  to  this  hypothesis.  The  solution  may,  however,  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  word  ‘‘Sawanoo”  is  said  to  have  signified 
Southern.  The  Delaware  river  was  at  that  date  known  as  South  river, 
and  “Sawanoo,”  or  Southern,  may  have  been  a sort  of  general  term  ap- 
plied to  Indians  residing  on  that  river. 

. The  Fries  after  their  overthrow  do  not  again  appear  in  the  contemporary 
relations  or  maps  under  that  name  except  as  a destroyed  nations.  Their 
former  location  is  shown  on  De  LTsle’s  maps  of  1700  and  1703,  Senex’s 
map  of  1710  and  numerous  others.  The  survivors  being  driven  from  their 
ancient  homes,  their  villages  and  property  destroyed,  and  deprived  of  the 
lake  as  a principal  source  of  food  supply,  were  forced  to  resort  to  the  chase 
more  exclusively  as  • a means  of  subsistence.  These  things  would  have  a 
tendency  to  divide  the  tribe  into  small  hunting  parties  and  to  encourage 
the  wandering  propensities  so  often  remarked  of  the  Shawnees. 

In  1669  we  find  La  Salle,  who  was  at  that  time  among  the  Iroquois  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  projecting  a voyage  of  discovery  down  the 
Ohio,  acknowledging  the  welcome  present  from  the  Iroquois  of  a Shaw- 
anee  prisoner,  who  told  him  that  the  Ohio  could  be  reached  in  six  weeks 
and  that  he  would  guide  him  to  it.  This  would  indicate  that  the  Shawnees, 
or  a portion  of  them,  were  at  that  date  familiar  with  the  Ohio  country  and 
probably  residents  of  it. 

Marquette,  who  was  at  La  Pointe,  on  Lake  Superior,  in  1670,  writes 
that  the  Illinois  have  given  him  information  of  a nation  called  ‘ ' Chaou- 
anous  ” living  thirty  days’  journey  to  the  southeast  of  their  country. 

In  the  ‘Jesuit  Relations’  of  1671-72  the  name  “Chaouanong”  appears 
as  another  name  for  ‘^Ontouagannha,”  which  is  said  in  the  ‘Relations’  of 
1661-62  to  mean,  “where  they  do  not  know  how  to  speak;”  but  their 
location  is  not  given.  De  L’Isle’s  map  of  1700,  however,  places  the 
“ Ontouagannha”  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Santee  and  Great  Pedee 
rivers  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  same  location  is  marked  on  Senex’s  map 
of  ten  years  later  as  occupied  by  villages  of  “ Chaovenons.” 

In  1672,  Father  Marquette,  in  passing  down  the  Mississippi  river,  re- 
marks upon  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio : 

This  river  comes  from  the  country  on  the  east  inhabited  by  the  people  called  “Chaouanons,"  in  such 
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numbers  that  they  reckon  as  many  as  twenty-three  villages  in  one  district  and  fifteen  in  another,  lying 
quite  near  each  other  ; they  are  by  no  means  warlike,  and  are  the  people  the  Iroquois  go  far  to  seek  in 
order  to  wage  an  unprovoked  war  upon  them. 

In  1680,  as  related  by  Father  Membre  in  his  account  of  the  adventures 
of  La  Salle’s  party  at  Fort  Crevecoeur,  the  Illinois,  who  were  allies  of  the 
Chaouenons,  were  warned  by  one  of  the  latter  tribe  who  was  returning 
home  from  a trip  to  the  Illinois  country,  but  turned  back  to  advise  them 
of  the  discovery  of  an  Iroquois  army  who  had  already  entered  their  terri- 
tory. During  this  same  year  a Chaouenon  chief,  who  had  one  hundred 
and  fifty  warriors  and  lived  on  a great  river  emptying  into  the  Ohio,  sent 
to  La  Salle  to  form  an  alliance. 

On  the  map  accompanying  ‘Marquette’s  Journal,’  published  in  i68i, 
the  Chaouanons  are  placed  on  the  Ohio  river,  near  the  Mississippi,  while 
on  his  original  manuscript  map — a facsimile  of  which  will  be  found  in 
‘French’s  Historical  Collections  of  Louisiana’ — they  are  located  in  a 
blank,  unexplored  region,  a long  distance  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
probably  meant  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ohio  river,  though  that 
river  is  not  laid  down  upon  the  map  and  its  course  was  not  definitely 
known  to  Marquette. 

In  1682,  M.  de  La  Salle,  after  exploring  the  Mississippi  river  to  the 
gulf,  formally  took  possession  of  the  country  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
to  the  Ohio,  on  the  eastern  side,  with  the  consent  of  the  Chouanons, 
Chichachas  and  other  people  dwelling  therein. 

At  page  502  of  the  third  volume  of  Margry,  it  is  recorded: 

Joutel,  the  companion  of  La  Salle,  in  his  last  voyage  says,  in  .speaking  of  the  Shawanoes  of  Illinois  : 
They  have  been  there  only  since  they  were  drawn  thither  by  M.  de  La  Salle ; formerly  they  lived  on  the 
borders  of  Virginia  and  the  English  colonies. 

Father  Gravier  led  an  expedition  down  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth  in 
the  year  1700.  He  speaks  of  the  Ohio  river  as  having  three  branches — 
one  coming  from  the  northeast  called  the  St.  Joseph  or  Ouabachie;  the 
second  from  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  called  the  Ohio ; the  third,  on 
which  the  Chaouanoua  live,  comes  from  the  south-southwest,  This  latter 
was  evidently  the  Tennessee  or  Cumberland. 

On  De  L’Isle’s  map  of  1700,  previously  alluded  to,  the  “ Ontouagann- 
ha  ” are  placed  on  the  headwaters  of  the  great  rivers  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  “Chiononons”  on  the  Tennessee  river  near  its  mouth.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  from  the  report  of  an  investigating  committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  assembly,  made  in  1755,  that  at  least  a portion  of  this  band 
of  the  Shawnees,  or  “ Ontouagannha,”  living  in  South  Carolina,  who  had 
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been  made  uneasy  by  their  neighbors,  came  with  about  sixty  families  up 
to  Conestoga  about  the  year  1698,  by  leave  of  the  Susquehanna  Indians, 
who  then  lived  there.  A few  of  the  band  had,  about  four  years  previously, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  “ Minsis,”  been  allowed  to  settle  on  the  Delaware 
river  among  the  latter.  Other  straggling  parties  continued  from  time  to 
time,  for  a number  of  years,  to  join  their  brethren  in  Pennsylvania,  until 
they  finally  became  among  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  tribes  in  the 
state. 

In  1700  William  Penn  visited  the  chiefs  of  the  band  at  Conestoga,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  council  of  Maryland  resolved  ‘‘that  the  friendship 
of  the  Susquehannock  and  Shawanese  Indians  be  secured  by  making  a 
treaty  with  them,  they  seeming  to  be  of  considerable  moment  and  not  to 
be  slighted.” 

The  map  of  North  America  by  John  Senex,  in  1710,  indicates  villages 
of  “Chaouenous”  on  the  head  waters  of  South  Carolina,  but  apparently 
places  the  main  body  along  the  upper  waters  of  Tennessee  river,  a short  dis- 
tance west  of  the  Appalachian  mountains.  This  would  make  them  very  close 
neighbors  of  the  Cherokees,  and  probably  places  them  somewhere  too  high 
up  the  river.  Ten  years  later  (1720)  a map  of  the  north  parts  of  America, 
by  H.  Moll,  does  not  indicate  the  presence  of  any  “Chaouanous”  oh  the 
Tennessee  river,  but  shows  their  former  territory  to  be  occupied  by  the 
“Charakeys. ” This  corresponds  with  the  statement  in  ‘Ramsey’s  Annals 
of  Tennessee,’  page  45,  that  M.  Charleville,  a French  trader  from  near 
New  Orleans,  came  among  the  Shawnees,  then  (1714)  inhabiting  the 
country  upon  the  Cumberland  river,  and  traded  with  them ; and  that  about 
this  period  the  Cherokees  and  Chickasaws  expelled  them  from  their 
numerous  villages  upon  the  lower  Cumberland.  On  this  map  of  MolPs  is 
found,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland  (there  denominated  the  Sault) 
river,  the  designation  of  “Savannah  Old  Settlement,”  indicating  the  prob- 
able abandonment,  at  least  several  years  previously,  of  the  last  Shawnee 
village  in  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  valleys,  in  their  gradual  with- 
drawal to  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio  river.  As  late  as  1764,  however, 
according  to  Ramsey,  a straggling  band  of  them  moved  from  Green  river 
in  Kentucky,  where  they  had  been  residing,  (though,  as  I surmise,  only 
temporarily),  to  the  Wabash  country. 

It  seems  also  that,  at  some  period  anterior  to  1714,  a band  of  “Chaou- 
anous,”  wanderers  in  all  likelihood  from  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
country,  had  lived  for  a time  within  two  leagues  from  the  fort  at  Mobile, 
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Ala.,  for  in  that  year  M.  de  Bienville,  the  commandant,  assigned  the  place, 
which  had  then  been  abandoned  by  them,  to  the  use  of  some  fugitive 
^^Taensas.” 

Another  band,  probably  an  offshoot  from  those  who  had  wandered  to 
South  Carolina,  found  a home  at  a place  now  known  as  Oldtown,  Alle- 
ghany county,  Maryland,  a few  miles  below  Cumberland,  on  the  Potomac 
river;  and  in  1738  we  find,  by  reference  to  volume  i,  page  63  of  the  ‘Vir- 
ginia State  Papers,’  that  “the  king  of  the  Shawanese,  living  at  Alleghany, 
sends  friendly  messages  to  Governor  Gooch,  . . . desires  peace,  etc.” 

This  is  likely  the  same  band  who,  in  1701,  concluded  a treaty  with  William 
Penn  at  Philadelphia,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  preamble  to  the  treaty  as 
inhabiting  in  and  about  the  northern  part  of  the  river  Potomac.  The 
nucleus  for  the  Shawnee  village  which  long  occupied  the  neighborhood  of 
Winchester,  Virginia,  is  traceable  to  this  band. 

But  I have  already  exceeded  the  intended  limits  of  this  article,  and  am 
yet  more  than  a century  behind  in  my  story.  I can  but  give  the  merest 
outline  of  their  subsequent  history.  I shall  be  unable  to  consider  and 
discuss  the  probabilities  of  their  identity  with  the  “Savannah”  Indians 
and  their  former  residence  on  the  Savannah  river  in  Georgia;  the  story  of 
their  chief.  Black-hoof, “relative  to  their  home  on  the  Suwanee  river  in 
Florida;  their  asserted  consanguinity  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  or  any 
other  of  the  numerous  suggestions  and  theories  concerning  their  origin 
and  primal  abode. 

Between  the  date  of  the  ejection  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Shaw- 
nees  from  the  valleys  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers  and  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  their  appearance  in  history  is  rare. 
They  were  doubtless  scattered  in  several  bands  along  the  Ohio  river  and 
in  the  interior  of  what  is  now  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  oldest 
map  on  which  I have  noticed  the  location  of  the  Shawnees  within  the 
limits  of  Ohio,  is  “Carte  de  la  Louisiane  Cours  du  Mississippi  et  pais 
Voisins,  etc.,  par  N.  Beilin  Ingenieur  de  la  Marine,  1744,”  which  places 
a “village  d’Chouanon  ” on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  just  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha. 

That  branch  of  the  tribe  living  in  Pennsylvania  had  in  the  meantime 
become  decidedly  the  most  numerous  and  important  portion  of  the  Shaw- 
nee people.  Their  history  is  a part  of  that  of  the  state  in  which  they 
lived,  and  need  not  be  here  recited.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  the  fact  that 
owing  to  the  aggressiveness  and  encroachments  of  the  increasing  white 
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population,  they  were  gradually  crowded  from  their  lands  and  homes 
until  about  the  year  1750,  when  they  began  their  migrations  to  the  west 
of  the  Ohio  river,  and  within  a few  years  had  united  with  their  western 
brethren  and  were  quite  numerous  in  the  Muskingum  and  Scioto  valleys. 
They  sided  actively  with  the  French  in  the  war  of  1755  ; aided  materially 
in  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  and  were  a terror  to  the  border  settlements  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

In  1756  an  expedition,  under  Major  Lewis,  against  their  upper  town  on 
the  Ohio  river,  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  was  a 
failure.  In  1764,  Colonel  Boquet’s  expedition  to  the  Muskingum  resulted 
in  securing  temporary  peace  with  them.  In  1774,  'Colonel  McDonald  de- 
stroyed their  town  of  Wappatomica,  a few  miles  above  Zanesville.  In 
the  same  year  they  received  a severe  blow  .in  their  defeat  at  Point  Pleas- 
ant. In  1779,  Colonel  Bowman’s  expedition  destroyed  the  Shawnee 
village  of  Chillicothe,  on  the  Little  Miami  river,  three  miles  north  of 
Xenia.  In  1780,  General  George  Rogers  Clark  burnt  the  Piqua  town  on 
Mad  river.  In  1782,  General  Clark  repeated  his  expedition  and  destroyed 
the  upper  and  lower  Piqua  towns  on  the  Great  Miami,  within  the  present 
limits  of  Miami  county.  In  1786,  Colonel  Logan  destroyed  the  Mack-a- 
cheek  towns  in  Logan  county.  In  ,1790,  the  Shawnees  suffered  from  the 
expedition  of  General  Harmar,  but  had  a share  with  the  Miamis  in  his 
final  defeat.  In  1791,  they  glutted  their  vengeance  in  the  cruel  defeat  of 
St.  Clair,  and  in  1794  were  among  those  who  were  made  to  feel  the  power 
of  thq  Federal  troops  at  Fallen  Timbers,  under  General  Wayne,  which 
brought  the  peace  of  1795. 

In  the  meantime  the  Shawnees  had  been  parties  to  a treaty  of  peace 
with  the  United  States  in  1786,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  but  it 
failed  of  its  object.  As  a result  of  Wayne’s  victory  came  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  in  1795,  participated  in  by  the  Shawnees  and  eleven  other 
tribes,  whereby  all  the  territory  south  and  east  of  a line  beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  thence  up  the  same  to  the  portage  leading 
to  the  Tuscarawas;  down  the  Tuscarawas  to  the  crossing  above  Fort 
Laurens;  thence  westerly  to  Loramie’s  store  on  the  Great  Miami ; thence 
to  Fort  Recovery  (the  place  of  St.  Clair’s  defeat);  and  thence  southwest- 
erly to  the  Ohio  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river,  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  This  tract  comprised  about  two-thirds  of  the 
area  of  Ohio  and  a portion  of  Indiana. 

July  4,  1805,  the  Shawnees  were  again  parties  to  a treaty  wherein  was 
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ceded  to  the  United  States  a large  tract  of  country  lying  north  and  west 
of  the  Greenville  treaty  line  and  east  of  a north  and  south  line  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Pennsylvania  boundary.  By  treaty  of 
November  25,  1808,  in  conjunction  with  other  tribes,  they  ceded  the  right 
of  way  for  two  roads*  one  running  from  Fort  Meigs,  on  the  Maumee,  to 
the  Western  Reserve,  and  the  other  from  Fremont  south  to  the  Greenville 
treaty  line. 

Prior  to  the  war  of  1812  the  Shawnees  had  again  become  hostile  to  the 
United  States.  The  forces  of  the  great  Tecumseh,  and  his  scheming 
brother,  the  Prophet,  with  their  allies,  under  the  leadership  of  the  latter, 
were  defeated  by  Harrison,  at  Tippecanoe,  in  181 1,  and  the  Indian  alliance 
was  finally  broken  and  dissolved  by  the  death,  in  1813,  of  Tecumseh,  at 
the  battle  of  the  Thames.  By  the  treaty  of  1817,  the  Wyandots,  Pot- 
tawatomies  and  other  tribes  made  a cession  to  the  United  States  (in  which 
the  Shawnees  concurred)  of  almost  the  entire  remaining  Indian  territory 
within  the  present  limits  of  Ohio.  Out  of  this  cession  the  United  States 
in  turn  granted  them  sundry  small  reservations  upon  which  to  live.  Among 
these  reservations  there  were  for  the  Shawnees  a tract  ten  miles  square, 
with  Wapakoneta  as  the  centre  ; a tract  adjoining  the  above  of  twenty-five 
square  miles  on  Hog  creek,  as  well  as  a tract  of  forty-eight  square  miles 
surrounding  Lewistown,  for  the  mixed  Senecas  and  Shawnees.  The  treaty 
of  1818  added  twenty  square  miles  to  the  reserve  at  Wapakoneta  and 
fourteen  square  miles  to  the  one  at  Lewistown.  By  treaty  of  July  20, 
1831,  the  Lewistown  reserve  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  those  at 
Wapakoneta  and  Hog  creek  were  ceded  on  the  eighth  of  the  succeeding 
nionth,  by  which  transactions  the  last  vestige  of  Shawnee  right  or  claim 
to  lands  in  Ohio  became  extinguished  and  they  agreed  to  remove  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  With  this  end  in  view  a tract  of  sixty  thousand 
acres  of  land  was  granted  to  the  Lewistown  band  of  mixed  Senecas  and 
Shawnees,  which  was  subsequently  selected  in  the  northeast  corner  of  In- 
dian territory,  to  which  they  removed,  and  where,  with  some  subsequent 
modifications  of  boundaries,  they  now  reside. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  state  that  a band  of  Shawnees,  some  years  prior 
to  1793,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  encroachments  of  the  white  settlers, 
removed  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  in  that  year  were,  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  Delawares  who  accompanied  them,  granted  a tract  of 
land  by  Baron  de  Carondelet,  the  French  governor.  The  Delawares, 
having  in  1815  abandoned  this  region,  the  Shawnees  in  1825  ceded  the  land 
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to  the  United  States  and  accepted  in  lieu  thereof,  for  the  accommodation  of 
themselves  and  such  of  their  brethren  as  should  remove  from  Ohio,  a tract 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  present  state  of  Kansas,  one  hundred  by  twenty- 
five  miles  in  extent,  and  removed  thereto.  To  this  reservation  the  Wapko- 
neta  and  Hog  creek  band  of  Shawnees,  after  the  treaty  of  1831,  removed, 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  tribe  became  again  reunited.  By  the  treaty  of 
1854  the  Kansas  Shawnees  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  of  their  reserva- 
tion but  two  hundred  thousand  acres,  within  which  allotments  of  land  in 
severalty  were  made  to  the  individuals  of  the  tribes,  who  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  consent  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  sold  the  same  and  under 
the  provisions  of  an  agreement  entered  into  in  1869  with  the  Cherokees, 
they  removed  to  the  country  of  the  latter  and  merged  their  tribal  existence 
with  them.  A number  of  the  Kansas  Shawnees  who,  just  prior  to  and 
during  the  late  rebellion,  wandered  off  to  Texas  and  Mexico,  returned 
after  the  war  and  were  provided  with  a home  in  the  Indian  territory  along- 
side of  the  Pottawatomies,  and  are  known  as  ^‘Absentee  Shawnees.” 
These,  together  with  those  confederated  with  the  Senecas  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Indian  territory,  are  all  of  the  once  numerous  and  power- 
ful “ Massawomekes ” now  left  to  maintain  the  tribal  name  of  “Shawnee.” 


C,  C.  Royce. 
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The  geographical  names  of  Indian  origin  that  are  to  be  found  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio  are  not  all  traceable  to  one  language. 
The  territory  within  those  bounds  is  not  large,  comparatively,  yet  it  v/as 
traversed  and  occupied  by  two  peoples,  totally  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  with  nothing  but  their  savage  habits  in  common. 

It  has  been  stated  that  if  the  seacoast  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the  border 
between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  to  the  coast  of  Labrador,  be  taken 
as  the  base  of  a triangle,  and  a line  drawn  from  each  corner  to  Lake  Su- 
perior, the  area  included  therein  would  contain  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Mohican  or  Lenni-Lenape  stock,  all  having  a common 
origin,  and  all  speaking  the  same,  or  dialects  of  the  same,  language. 

But  in  the  center  of  this  triangle  there  was  the  nation  of  the  Iroquois, 
in  no  way  related  to  the  others.  The  Iroquois  language  was  entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  the  other  Indian  tribes.  They  occupied  the  centre 
of  New  York,  from  Albany  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  the  tribes  that  occupied 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  from  Buffalo  to  Toledo,  were  of  kindred 
stock,  speaking  languages  of  similar  origin.  These  Iroquois  made  incur- 
sions southward,  down  the  Allegheny  and  southwestward  from  Lake  Erie, 
and  there  are  several  points,  both  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  that  bear 
names  of  Iroquois  origin. 

The  savage  people  occupying  the  larger  portion  of  this  territory  were 
divided  into  many  nations  and  tribes,  but  are  known  to  scholars  and  stu- 
dents by  the  general  name  of  Algonkin.  There  was  no  tribe  of  that 
name,  and  it  originated,  probably,  from  the  fact  that  the  Indians  who 
occupied  the  Canada  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  spoken  of  by  those 
of  this  side  as  Al-go-ma-kin^ , “the  people  on  the  other  side,”  and  the 

* Acaw77ie  ox  ogkome  againi  ; Abnaki,  aganmi  ; Delaware,  achgameti)  is  " on  the  other 

side,”  “over  against,”  “beyond.”  As  an  adjective  it  is  found  in  aw7n-a!/ke,  the  modern  A ccoTTiac,  a 
peninsula  east  of  Chesapeake  bay,  which  was  " other  side  land  ” to  the  Powhatans  of  Virginia.  The 
site  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  was  called  Aecomac  by  Captain  John  Smith,  a name  given,  not  by  the  Indians 
who  occupied  it,  but  by  those  probably  who  lived  farther  north  on  “ the  other  side  ” of  Plymouth  bay. 
The  countries  of  Europe  were  called  “other  side  lands,”  Narragansett,  aeawmcTt-oake ; Abnaki,  agart- 
meu-ooki.  With  t7ik  it  forms  acaw7ne7i-tuk — " other  side  river,”  or  its  diminutive  acaw7ne7ituk-es — “the 
small,  other  side  river,”  a name  first  given  as  AgaTTienticus  or  AccoTTiCTiticits  to  York,  Maine,  from  the 
“small  tidal  river  beyond  ” the  Piscataqua  on  which  that  town  was  planted. — Trurnbull,  2 Hist.  Coll., 
Conn. 
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phrase  having  been  mistaken  for  a name,  it  was  applied,  generally,  to  all 
the  Indians  who  were  distinct  from  the  Iroquois.  Algonkin  has  come  to 
mean  all  the  people  of  whom  the  Chippewas,  Kickapoos,  Illinois,  Dela- 
wares, Mohicans,  Abenaki  and  other  similar  tribes  were  severally  a part. 

These  facts  will  account  for  the  differing  origin  of  geographical  names 
in  the  same  section  of  country.  Nominally  the  Delawares,  and  their 
congeners  the  Shawnees  and  Miamis,  had  possession  of  the  territory  of 
the  states  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  yet  the  geographical  names  along 
the  northern  borders  of  both  states  are  of  Iroquois  origin.  Tioga,  Caugh- 
newaga,  Conneaut,  Erie,  Venango,  Cuyahoga,  Geauga,  Ashtabula,  Huron, 
Ohio  and  some  others  are  Iroquois,  while  the  Allegheny  and  Susquehanna 
rivers,  both  heading  in  New  York,  have  Algonkin  names.  Heckewelder, 
who  knew  well  only  the  Delaware  language,  tries  very  hard  to  make  it 
appear  that  Tidioute,  Conneaut,  Caughnewaga,  Venango  and  other  names 
in  the  same  region  are  of  Delaware  origin,  while  others  have  tried  as  hard 
to  make  out  that  “Allegheny  ” is  Iroquois.  Heckewelder  proved  (to  his 
own  satisfaction)  that  “Ohio’’  is  from  the  Unamiy  a tribe  or  family  of  the 
Delaware  stock,  yet  the  facts  are  against  both.  I will  confine  myself,  for 
want  of  space,  to  these  two  names,  in  this  paper.  And  first,  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers,  being  accessible  to 
both  the  Delawares  and  Iroquois,  were  regarded  by  both  people  as  but 
one  river.  We  know  them  as  two  ; but  to  them  the  Ohio  was  but  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Allegheny.  The  Iroquois  navigated  it  from  the  head- 
waters down ; the  Delawares  struck  it  first  at  Kittanning,  forty-four  miles 
north  of  Pittsburgh.  There  was  a trail  across  the  Alleghany  mountains 
from  the  head- waters  of  the  Juniata  at  or  near  where  Altoona  now  stands, 
which  followed  up  the  ravine  of  a stream  from  which  that  city  now  gets  its 
water  supply  and  passed  under  where  the  bridge  of  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
way now  crosses  it  at  the  horse-shoe  bend,  and  that  point  is  now  known 
as  “Kittanning  Point.”  It  was  a point  on  the  Kittanning  trail,  and  I sup- 
pose that  it  must  long  have  borne  that  designation.  This  trail  kept  north 
of  the  Conemaugh  and  Kiskiminitis,  and  reached  the  Allegheny  at  Kittan- 
ning. This  last  name  is  derived  from  kitsche  or  kity  principal  or  main, 
hanney  rapid  mountain  stream,  and  the  locative  ing  denoting  ''at  the  prin- 
cipal or  main  rapid  stream.”  The  Monongahela  was  considered  by  them 
as  a mere  side  stream  of  the  Allegheny,  and  the  Ohio  was  a continuation 
of  the  Allegheny.  Not  only  they,  but  many  white  traders  and  travelers 
among  them  speak  of  the  Ohio  as  the  “ Allegheny.  ” The  Iroquois,  using 
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the  river  in  the  whole  of  its  length,  spoke  of  it  as  “ or  “the  beau- 

tiful water,”,  spelled  by  the  French  O-hi-o,"'  the  i having  the  French 
sound  of  our  double  e.  They,  also,  following  the  river  for  long  distances, 
regarded  the  present  Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers  as  but  one.* 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  name  “Ohio,”  Heckewelder  is  the  only  one  I 
know  of  who  claims  for  it  an  Algonkin  origin.  His  claim  is  plausible  but 
by  no  means  conclusive.  He  derives  it  from  the  Unami,  the  language  of 
a family  or  totem  of  the  Delawares,  and  although  his  argument  is  long,  it 
can  be  best  understood  by  having  it  all  before  the  reader.  He  says: 

I cannot  satisfy  myself  that  this  word  (Ohio),  consisting  of  no  more  than  four  letters,  can  be  its  whole 
and  proper  Indian  name,  for 

I.  All  the  streams  to  which  the  Indians  have  given  a name,  such  name  is  either  descriptive  of  the 
stream  itself  or  something  in  or  about  it, 

II.  I never  recollect  hearing  the  Indians  among  themselves  call  this  river  by  that  name. 

III.  Because  I have  so  often  witnessed  how  the  white  people,  both  French  and  English,  drop  a part 
of  an  Indian  name  in  order  to  make  it  more  convenient  or  easier. 

Having  heard  it  asserted  that  the  word  Ohio  signified  “ the  beautiful  river,”  while  the  Six  Nations 
(Iroquois)  have  at  times  called  it  ‘‘the  bloody  river,”  I became  more  anxious  to  learn  its  truth.  No 
Indian  word  of  four  letters  comprehends,  in  itself,  either  definition,  and  no  Indian  language  has  that 
word  in  it.  When  I listened  to  discourses  of  the  Indians  with  the  whites  they  on  both  sides  would  say 
‘‘  High  O ! ” and  not  “ 0-hi-o.”  I followed  their  (the  Delawares)  example  in  calling  it  as  they  did,  Kit- 
hanne,  or  as  the  Minseys  call  it,  Gichthanne,  signifying  the  main  or  superior  stream.  We  have  the 
name  Kittanning  on  our  maps  for  a spot  on  the  Allegheny  river  which  should  be  written  Kithannink, 
whereas  the  word  denotes  the  river  itself,  kit,  from  kitsche,  greatest,  superior,  and  hanne,  a stream  of 
flowing  water.f  If,  then,  the  river  we  call  Allegheny  is  by  the  Indians  called  Kithanne,  the  main  river 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  until  it  joins  with  the  Monongahela  at  Pittsburgh,  why,  as  the  Indians, 
do  we  not  continue  the  name  downwards  where  the  river  is  vastly  larger  ? 

Heckewelder  here,  in  speaking  of  “the  Indians,”  means  always  the 
Delawares.  They  were  “the  Indians”  he  knew  and  with  whom  he  con- 
versed. In  this  extract,  then,  he  proves  that  among  the  Delawares  the 
Ohio  was  not  known  by  that  name  and  that  in  their  language  there  was  no 
such  word.  We  never  hear  it  spoken  of  by  them  by  that  name,  from 
which  premise  it  would  be  logical  to  infer  that  the  word  Ohio  is  not  of 
Delaware  origin;  yet  the  old  missionary  proceeds  to  argue,  from  an 

*As  illustrating  the  tendency  to  regard  the  larger  stream  as  but  a continuation  of  the  smaller  one,  ref- 
erence may  be  had  to  the  old  map  of  Pere  Marquette.  On  this  map  the  good  father  marks  the  Ohio  as 
emptying  into  the  Wabash  at  Shawneetown ; that  is,  according  to  him,  the  Wabash  extended  from  its 
head  waters  to  the  Mississippi  at  Cairo,  and  the  Ohio  ended  at  Shawneetown.  Following  the  Wabash 
down  from  its  source  the  Ohio  seemed  to  the  explorers  to  empty  into  it,  and  what  to  us  is  the  lower  Ohio 
seemed  to  such  voyagers  as  but  a continuation  of  the  Wabash. 

+Heckewelder  here  does  not  give  the  strict  meaning  of  hanne.  The  word  in  common  use  among 
Algonkin  tribes  for  river  is  sipu,  and  this  includes  the  idea  of  “a  stream  of  flowing  water.”  But  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia  iipu  did  not  sufficiently  convey  the  idea  of 
a rapid  stream,  roaring  down  mountain  gorges,  and  hanne  takes  its  place  to  designate  not  a mere  sipu, 
or  flowing  river,  but  a rapid  mountain  stream. 
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etymology  drawn  from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Delaware  dialects, 
that  the  word  is  of  Delaware  origin,  although  he  does  not  show  how  the 
word  came  to  be  applied  to  the  river,  since  the  Delawares  did  not  so  apply 
it.  But  here  is  Heckewelder’s  etymology: 


WORDS  FROM  THE  UNAMI. 

Ohiu,  Ohi — very. 

Open,  opsit — white. 

Opiechen — it  looks  white. 

Opeleche7i — bright,  shining. 

Opeek — white,  with  foam,  froth. 

Ohiopiechen — it  is  of  a white  color. 

Ohiopeek — very  white,  caused  by  froth  ; whitecaps. 
Ohiophanne — very  white  stream. 

Ohiopeekhanne — very  deep,  white  stream  covered 
with  whitecaps. 

Ohiopehhehle,  name  of  a place  on  the  Youghiogheny^ 
written  by  us  Ohio  Pyle — white,  frothy  waterfalls. 


WORDS  FROM  THE  MINSI. 

Achwe — very  ; when  prefixed. 

Wapee,  wapsit — white. 

Wapiechen — it  looks  white. 

Wapeek — white  by  froth  ; foam. 

Woapelechen — white,  bright  shining  color. 
Wahewapiechen — it  is  of  a white  color. 
Achwiwapee\. — very  white ; whitecaps. 
Achwiwoapcchha7ine — very  white  and  deep  stream  ; 

covered  with  whitecaps. 

Achwiwoaphanne — very  white  stream. 
Wahhellapehkeue — same  as  Ohiopehhehle  in  U nami. 


The  word  as  it  now  stands  cannot  be  its  true  name,  its  derivation  being  here  clearly  set  forth.  The 
Ohio  being,  in  many  places,  wide  and  deep,  and  so  gentle  that  for  many  miles  in  some  places  no  current 
is  perceivable,  the  least  wind  blowing  up  the  river  covers  the  surface  with  whitecaps,  and  I have  myself 
witnessed  that  for  many  days  together  this  has  been  the  case,  caused  by  southwardly  and  southwesterly 
winds  (the  prevailing  winds  in  that  country)  so  that  we,  navigating  the  canoes,  durst  not  venture  to  pro- 
ceed, as  these  white  caps  would  have  filled  and  sunk  our  canoes  in  an  instant. 


Heckewelder  then  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  traders,  hearing  the  In- 
dians apply  some  one  of  these  phrases  to  the  river  when  in  such  condition, 
took  hold  of  the  first  few  syllables  as  the  name  of  the  river.  He  notes, 
specifically,  the  tendency  to  clip  names  and  cut  off  cumbrous  syllables. 
See  his  full  argument  in  ‘Transactions  American  Philological  Society,’ 
vol.  47,  pp.  369-70.  This  argument  is  plausible,  but  like  many  other 
arguments  in  philology  it  is  too  plausible  and  easy  to  be  at  once  accepted. 
It  is  a safe  rule,  in  such  cases,  not  to  accept  readily  what  seems  so  plain. 
Derivations  are  matters  of  history  as  well  as  of  philology,  and  when  both 
are  consulted,  the  names  derived  do  not  always  or  generally  bear  a very 
close  resemblance  to  the  original.* 

*There  is  one  (and  only  one)  strong  point  in  Heckewelder’s  argument  to  support  his  theory,  and  that 
is  the  name  of  Ohio  Pyle  on  the  Youghiogheny.  The  pronunciation  of  this  name,  according  to  all  rules, 
should  be  0-hee-o  Peel.  The  spelling  is  German  and  its  purpose  was  to  convey  the  Indian  name  as  it 
sounded  ; but  the  German  form  has  been  preserved  with  an  Anglicised  sound.  Heckewelder  shows 
clearly  enough  that  the  Unami  word  for  these  rapids  was  Ohio-pehhehle.  We  have  thus  a case  of  the 
occurrence  of  Ohio  as  a prefix  in  the  Delaware  language.  But  it  was  not  applied  to  what  we  know  as 
the  Ohio,  nor  to  any  stream,  but  to  a fall  or  rapids,  and  there  is  nothing  now,  as  there  was  nothing 
then,  to  warrant  the  use  of  a term  descriptive  of  white,  foaming  water  rushing  rapidly  over  rocks  to 
streams  so  placid  and  gentle  as  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio.  Still,  the  occurrence  of  the  same  name  in  two 
distinct  languages  is  a singular  coincidence. 
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The  fact  is  that  we  derive  our  name  of  the  Ohio  from  the  French  voy- 
ageurs  who  descended  the  Allegheny  in  company  with  the  Iroquois,  and 
that,  while  we  have  preserved  the  French  spelling,  we  have  given  to  it  the 
English  sounds  of  its  vowels.  The  French,  having  been  the  earliest,  most 
active  and  most  numerous  of  the  early  explorers  of  this  region,  have  given 
us  a very  large  proportion  of  the  Indian  names  we  have  with  a French 
orthography,  while  we  have  almost  invariably  given  to  the  French  spelling 
an  English  pronunciation.  The  name  0-hi-o  would  sound  0^-hee-o  from  a 
French  tongue,  the  accent  being  on  the  first  syllable.* 

The  French,  then,  having  come  upon  the  Allegheny  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Iroquois,  and  learning  its  Indian  name  and  meaning  from  them, 
not  only  gallicised  it  in  orthography,  but  translated  it.  In  the  Iroquois 
name  O'-y-o  the  y has  not  the  sound  of  our  y,  but  rather  that  of  our  long 
e or  double  e.  This  was  transmuted  by  the  French,  in  their  effort  to  re- 
duce it  to  form,  into  hi  or  hee  in  English,  the  middle  vowel  in  the  original 
being  thus  slightly  aspirated.  The  meaning  of  the  name  in  Iroquois,  or 
rather  in  Seneca,  is  ‘‘pleasant,  or  beautiful  water,”  and  the  French  equiv- 
alent is  La  Belle  Riviere,  The  French  thus  not  only  preserved  the  origi- 
nal name  but  have  also  transmitted  its  meaning. 

In  ‘Radices  Iroquois,  or  Roots  of  the  Iroquois  Languages,’  by  Father 
Bruyas,  who  was  for  a long  time  a missionary  among  the  Six  Nations,  he 
gives  the  following : 

"/c7,  in  comp,  beau,  bon  ; i,  e.,  beautiful,  good."  Also,  Oy  avoir  on  mettre  dans  I’eau;  i.  e.,  to  put 
into  the  water ; as,  garont-o,  a piece  of  wood  in  the  water ; the  boat  is  in  the  water ; gahwend-o,  an 
island  surrounded  by  water.”  Also,  O signifies  being  in  a wet  place  ; 0-on,  os,  oha,  ohe,  to  fall,  d-op  or 
sink  in  the  water.”  0-hare,  also,  is  a laver.  In  these  two  roots,  O and  io,  we  have  the  elements  of  Ohio, 
or  more  properly  0-ee-o,  beautiful  water.  The  same  termination  is  found  in  Genesee  “beautiful  valley.” 

Morgan,  who  spent  many  years  of  his  life  among  the  Iroquois,  in  his 
work,  ‘League  of  the  Iroquois,’  p.  436,  says: 

O-hee-yo,  the  radix  of  the  word  Ohio,  signifies  “the  beautiful  river,”  and  the  Iroquois,  by  conferring  it 
upon  the  Allegheny,  or  head  branch  of  the  Ohio,  have  not  only  fixed  a name  from  their  language  on  one 
of  the  great  rivers  of  the  continent,  but  indirectly  upon  one  of  the  noblest  states  of  our  confederacy. 

*A  singular  instance  in  illustration  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  Miami  and  the  Maumee. 
To  the  French  explorers  there  were  two  rivers  known  as  the  Miami — the  Miami  of  the  lakes  and  the 
Little  Miami,  one  emptying  into  Lake  Erie  and  the  other  into  the  Ohio.  Schoolcraft,  speaking  of  what 
is  known  to  us  as  the  Maumee,  calls  it  “the  Miami  of  the  Lakes,”  preserving  the  old  spelling.  In  the 
course  of  time  this  “Miami  of  the  Lakes”  has  been  spelled  as  the  English  would  have  spelled  it  to 
make  it  conform  to  the  French  pronunciation — Maumee.  To  the  French  Mi-a-mi  would  be  the  same  as 
to  us  would  be  Mee-au-mee.  The  people  on  the  lakes  have  conformed  the  spelling  to  the  sound,  while 
on  the  Little  Miami  the  French  spelling  has  been  preserved  with  the  English  pronunciation.  The  same 
thing  has  happened  to  Ohio,  and  it  is  useless  now  to  try  to  change  it. 
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Schoolcraft,  referring  to  the  Iroquois  name  for  the  island  of  Mackinac, 
says : 

It  appears  from  Golden  that  the  Iroquois  called  this  island  Tciodondoraghie.  What  an  amount  of 
wordcraft  is  here — what  a poetic  description,  thrown  into  the  form  of  a compound  phrase.  The  local 
term  in  doraghie  is  apparently  the  same  heard  in  'Yio.oTxderoga,  the  imprecision  of  writing  Indian  making 
the  difference.  Ti  is  the  Iroquois  particle  for  water,  as  in  Ticga,  etc.  On  is,  in  like  manner,  the  clipped 
or  coalescent  particle  for  hill  or  mountain,  as  heard  in  Onondaga.  The  vowels  i o carry  the  same 
meaning  evidently  that  they  do  in  Ontarzt>  and  Ohio,  where  they  are  an  explanatory  description  for  beau- 
tiful scenery.  See  ‘Thirty  Years  Among  the  Indians,’  pp.  699,  700. 

Dr.  Trumbull  of  Connecticut,  of  whose  profound  scholarship  in  Indian 
languages  it  is  needless  to  speak,  in  the  second  volume  of  ‘ Historical 
Collections  of  Connecticut,’  devoted  to  geographical  names  of  Algonkin 
origin,  after  discussing  the  meaning  of  Allegheny,  speaks  of  it  as 

La  belle  riviere  of  the  French,  and  the  Oue-yi,  or  Ohee-yi-gahunda,  “good  river,”  or  beautiful  river” 
of  the  Senecas.  For  this  translation  of  the  name  w^e  have  very  respectable  authority,  that  of  Charles 
Frederick  Post,  a Moravian  of  Pennsylvania,  who  lived  seventeen  years  with  the  Muhhegan  Indians, 
and  was  twice  married  among  them,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  Indian  languages  enabled  him  to 
render  important  services  to  the  colony  as  a negotiator  with  the  Delawares  and  Shawnese  of  the  Ohio  in 
the  French  war.  In  his  journal  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Ohio  in  1758  (published  in  London  in  1759, 
and  reprinted  in  appendix  to  ‘Proud’s  History  of  Pennsylvania,’  vol.  2,  pp.  65  to  132),  after  mention  of 
the  Allegheny  river,  he  adds,  “the  Ohio,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Senecas.  Allegheny  is  the  name  of  the 
same  river  in  the  Delaware  language.  Both  words  signify  the  fine  or  fair  river.” 

In  ‘Proud’s  History  of  Pennsylvania,’  vol.  2,  p.  256,  we  have  the  same 
facts  set  forth  thus : 

But  both  these  names,  Allegheny  and  Ohio,  originally  signify  the  same  thing  in  different  Indian  lan- 
guages. Ohio  in  the  Seneca  and  Allegheny  in  the  Delaware,  signify  the  fine  or  fair  river,  and  the  whole 
stream,  from  its  head  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  was  so  designated  by  these  respective  Indian 
nations.^ 

The  Wyandots,  who  were  lake  Indians  in  direct  contact  with  the 
Iroquois,  called  the  Ohio  Ohezuh,  “something  great.” 

Colden,  in  his  statement  of  the  interview  with  the  Indians  at  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1744,  says:  “The  governor  then  asked  them  what  was 

the  reason  that  more  of  the  Shawnese  from  the  towns  on  Hohio  were  not 
at  the  treaty.”  The  governor,  Colden,  was  then  fresh  from  his  home 
among  the  Iroquois,  and  inferably  got  his  name  of  the  river  from  them. 

^Another  writer,  whose  name  I have  not  preserved,  gives  another  etymology  of  Ohio,  which  I append, 
to  go  for  what  it  is  worth. 

By  reference  to  'Racines  Agnieres  ’ by  Bruyas,  we  obtain  the  following  : 

Ohia,  in  comp. ; extra  comp.,  fruit.  Ohioge,  a la  riviere;  Ohioge  son,  le  long  de  la  riviere, 

A hahogen,  cheminfourde.  These  two  words  are  from  the  root  aha\  ahaha,  chemin  ; Johachio,  beau 
chemin ; Johaha,  grand  chemin.  If,  therefore,  aha  means  way,  road,  Ohioge  may  be  construed  as  of  the 
road  as  a highway  ; and  the  Allegheny  was  the  way  or  road  of  the  Iroquois  in  their  incursions  to  the 
southwest.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  Iroquois  may  have  referred  to  it  as  Ohioge,  their  water  way  into 
the  country  of  their  enemies. 
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To  sum  up,  besides  the  French  explorers,  from  whom  we  first  get  the 
word,  and  the  Iroquois  etymology,  we  have  the  testimony  and  judgment 
of  Post,  Morgan,  Schoolcraft  and  Trumbull,  all  in  favor  of  the  Iroquois 
origin  of  the  word.  The  weight  of  authority  is,  therefore,  against  Heck- 
ewelder,  who  stands  alone,  and  Post  was  as  as  proficient  in  the  Delaware 
as  Heckewelder,  if  not  more  so. 

As  to  the  origin  of  Allegheny  tnere  is  the  same  contention.  Hecke- 
welder has  his  theory  about  this,  also  differing,  as  in  the  other  case,  from 
every  one  else.  He  claims  that  it  was  known  among  the  Delawares  as 
the  Allegewi-slpUf  or  river  of  the  Allegewis.  To  show  who  these  were,  he 
relates  a legend  current  among  the  Delawares.  This  legend  is  to  the 
effect  that  away  back  in  prehistoric  times  the  Iroquois  and  Delawares,  or 
Lenni-Lenape  were  one  people,  living  beyond  or  west  of  the  Mississippi; 
that  after  a time  they  migrated  eastward,  and  in  their  march  came  to  the 
Mississippi.  A nation  of  fierce  warriors  was  on  its  eastern  bank  to  dis- 
pute their  passage.  The  Lenni-Lenape  attempted  to  cross  in  the  face  of 
this  opposition,  while  the  Iroquois  went  higher  up,  and,  crossing,  attacked 
the  enemy  in  flank,  thus  creating  a diversion  which  allowed  the  others  also 
to  cross.  The  fierce  nation  which  thus  disputed  their  passage  was  the 
Allegewi.  The  migrating  Indians  drove  them  back  until  they  reached  the 
mountains  and  thence  made  their  escape  southward.  The  Lenni-Lenape 
crossed  the  mountains  to  the  ocean,  while  the  Iroquois  proceeded  up  the 
Allegheny,  and  thence  into  central  New  York.  Heckewelder  tries  hard 
to  force  the  conclusion  that  the  Allegewi  were  the  progenitors  of  the 
Cherokees,  who  called  themselves  Tsallakee, 

But  this  is  only  a legend,  and  an  improbable  one.  It  looks  as  if  the 
Indians  had  incorporated  into  some  Indian  myth  the  story  of  the  crossing 
of  the  Jordan  by  the  Israelites,  which  they  had  learned  from  the  mission- 
aries. Legends,  especially  when  unsupported  by  facts,  are  poor  bases  for 
logical  conclusions.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  there  ever  was 
such  a people  as  the  Allegewi,  and  the  common  origin  of  the  Iroquois  and 
Delawares  is  too  improbable  for  belief.  Bancroft,  singularly  enough,  has 
adopted  this  legend,  and  speaks  of  Allegheny  and  Youghiogheny  as  the  only 
remnants  of  the  Allegewi  and  their  language.  Discarding  the  Allegewi  as 
mythical,  we  come  to  the  question  as  to  whether  Allegheny  is  of  Iroquois  or 
Delaware  origin.  And  first,  as  to  the  plea  that  it  is  of  Iroquois  stock, 
which  is  thus  set  forth  by  a correspondent  of  the  ‘ Historical  Magazine,' 
volume  4,  page  184,  who  signs  himself  Brunovicus : ” 
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This  word  (Allegheny)  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Seneca  dialect  oi  the  Iroquois,  and  from  the 
word  de-o-no-ga-no,  “cold  water,”  by  changes  allowed  in  the  dialects  of  the  Iroquois  and  increased  by 
English  encroachments,  viz:  First,  by  dropping  the  first  syllable  and  so  leaving  o-no-^a-no,  as  is  done 
in  te-car-nase-te-o,  now  canisteo;  in  de-u-na-dil-la,  now  unadiha  ; in  de-o-nundasis  (Cayuga),  shortened 
to  nundasis  (in  Seneca) ; and  in  oneahga  (Cayuga)  to  neah^a  (in  Seneca  and  Onondaga).  Second,  by 
the  substitution  of  / for  n,  commutable  letters,  so  that  we  have  o-Ie-ga-no.  Third,  by  the  transfer  of 
the  word  to  English  pronunciation  so  that  Olegano  became  Allgeano  and'afterwards  Allegheny.  The 
word  was  applied,  in  its  pure  form  of  de-o-no-ga-no,  to  the  northern  branch  of  the  Ohio,  where  the 
modem  name  is  still  in  use.  . . . Confirmation  of  the  foregoing  is  found  in  the  following  dialectic 

for  water,  viz : Hohnega,  onnega,  ohneka,  with  the  addition  of  the  word  auno,  which,  in  the  several 
places  where  it  was  used,  conveys  the  idea  of  the  cool  waters  of  the  running  stream  in  distinction  from 
the  warmish  water  of  the  still  pond,  so  that  onnego-anno  was  euphonically  shortened  to  onnegano,  and 
thus  the  origin  of  ^//egheny  is  the  eaufroude  of  the  French  missionaries  and  the  cold  water  of  our  day 
and  language. 

This  is  as  plausible  as  Heckewelder’s  etymology  of  Ohio ; but,  as  in  Heck- 
ewelder’s  case,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  Indians  applied 
the  term  deonogano  to  the  Allegheny.  The  water  of  the  Allegheny  is  no 
colder  than  that  of  any  other  stream  in  this  region.  We  have  the  authority 
of  Morgan  for  saying  that  the  Iroquois  applied  the  term  de-o-no-ga-no  spe- 
cifically to  a cold  spring  in  their  own  country,  and,  if  I am  not  mistaken, 
the  name  is  still  in  existence,  unchanged  in  form,  and  has  not,  therefore, 
felt  the  changes  that  Brunovicus  ” puts  this  through  to  make  Allegheny 
out  of  it.  If  it  remains  unchanged  in  New  York,  why  should  it  become 
changed  when  applied  elsewhere,  just  over  the  border?  The  cold  spring 
known  as  Deonogano  in  the  Iroquois  country,  was  not  on  or  near  the  Alle- 
gheny, and  the  term  ^‘cold  water”  does  not  in  any  way  characterize  or 
describe  the  latter.  I do  not  know  who  “ Brunovicus  ” is  or  was ; but  I cite 
as  good  and  as  thorough  a scholar  as  he  could  have  been,  for  the  theory 
that  the  word  is  Algonkin,  viz:  Doctor  Trumbull,  in  ‘Connecticut  Histor- 
ical Collections,’  volume  2: 

In  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  where  the  streams  which  rise  in  the  highlands  flow  down  rapidly  de- 
scending slopes,  hanne  is  more  common  than  tuk  or  sepu  in  river  names.  Kecht-hanne  (Kittan,  Zeis- 
berger  ; Rithanne,  Heckewelder,)  was  a name  given  to  the  Delaware  river  as  the  principal  or  greatest 
stream  of  that  region,  and  by  the  western  Delawares  to  the  Ohio.  . . . The  Schuylkill  ynzs  gunshow- 

hanne,  noisy  stream  ; the  Lackawanna  was  Lechau-hanue,  forked  stream,  etc. 

Alleghany,  or,  as  some  prefer  to  write  it,  Allegheny,  the  Algonkin  name  formerly  of  the  Ohio  river, 
but  now  restricted  to  the  northern  branch,  is  probably  from  the  Delaware  welhik-hanne,  or  oolikhanne, 
the  best  or  the  finest  river.  Welhik  (as  Zeisberger  wrote  it  in  his  ‘ Grammar  of  the  Lenni-Lenape,* 
wulit,  good  ; welsit,  the  best ; welhik  (inan),  the  best,)  is  the  inanimate  form  of  the  adjective  meaning 
best,  most  beautiful.  In  his  vocabulary,  Zeisberger  gave  this  synthesis,  with  slight  change  of  orthog- 
raphy, as  Wulachneu,  with  the  free  translation,  a fine  river  without falls.  The  name  was,  indeed,  more 
likely  to  belong  to  the  rivers  “without  falls”  or  other  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  canoes,  but  its  literal 
meaning,  as  its  composition  shows,  is  “best  rapid  stream,”  or  “finest  rapid  stream.”  ....  La 
Metairie,  the  notary  of  La  Salle’s  expedition,  calls  the  Ohio  “the  Alleghinsipu  or  Alleghin,  evidently  an 
Algonkin  name,”  as  Dr.  Shea  remarks.  (‘Shea’s  Early  Voyages  on  the  Mississippi,'  page  75.)  La 
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Metairie’s  Aleghinsipu  suggests  another  possible  derivation,  which  may  be  worth  mention.  The  Indian 
name  of  the  Alleghanies  has  been  said — I do  not  remember  on  whose  authority — to  mean  "endless 
mountains.”  ‘‘Endless’,  cannot  be  more  exactly  expressed  in  any  Algonkin  language  than  by  ‘‘very 
long”  or  "longest,”  in  the  Delaware  Eluwi^uneu.  "The  very  longest  river”  would  be  eluwiguneu-sipu, 
or,  if  the  words  were  compounded  in  one,  eluwiguneusipu.  . . . 

Heckewelder’s  derivation  of  the  name,  from  a legend  of  prehistoric  times,  is  of  no  value,  unless  sup- 
ported by  other  testimony. 

The  identification  of  Allegheyiy  with  the  Seneca  deonogano,  "cold  water,”  proposed  by  a writer  in  the 
Historical  Magazine,  though  not  apparent  at  first  sight,  might  deserve  consideration  if  there  were  any 
reason  for  believing  this  name  of  the  river  to  be  of  Iroquois  origin,  if  it  were  probable  that  an  Iroquois 
name  would  have  been  adopted  by  Algonkin  nations,  or  if  the  word  for  water  or  spring  could  be  made, 
in  any  American  language,  the  substantive  component  of  a river  name. 

The  authorities  I have  cited  are  sufficient,  I think,  to  show  that  Ohio  is 
of  Iroquois,  and  Allegheny  of  Algonkin  origin ; that  both  mean  substan- 
tially the  same ; and  that  each  was  applied,  by  each  people,  to  the  whole 
river,  from  the  head  waters  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Allegheny,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  at  Cairo. 

In  my  next  I will  attend  to  some  other  names,  such  as  Conneaut  and 
Erie,  about  which  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion. 


Russell  Errett. 
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NOTES  AND  CRITICISMS  ON  UNSETTLED  POINTS  IN  EARLY 

WESTERN  HISTORY. 

A SERIES  OF  PAPERS  CONTRIBUTED  BY  VARIOUS  WRITERS,  EDITED  BY 
OSCAR  W.  COLLET  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


^AXwra  yiyv£T  iTttfisXeia  xat  Tzovtp  aTza^ra, 

— [Menander. 

Hien  n’est  beau  que  le  vrai:  le  vrai  seul  est  aimable. 

— [Boilfu. 

NO  V. 

WILL  AND  ACCOMPANYING  DOCUMENTS  OF  LOUIS  ST.  ANGE  DE  BELLERIVE. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Prof.  A.  R. 

[Louis  St.  Ange  de  Bellerive  is  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  the  west 
during  a large  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  in  most,  if  not  all 
the  important  battles  in  the  valley,  was  stationed  at  one  or  other  time  at 
the  principal  posts,  took  part  in  De  Bourgmont’s  memorable  expedition 
to  the  Commanche  regions  in  1724,  was  commandant  of  the  Wabash  dis- 
trict from  1736  to  1764,  when  he  succeeded  Neyon  Devilliersas  command- 
ant of  the  district  of  the  Illinois.  In  1765  he  surrendered  Fort  Chartres 
to  the  British,  and  then  transferred  the  capital  of  his  district  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  remained  in  authority  until  1770,  when  he  was  superseded  by 
Piernas.  In  1766  he  took  service  under  Spain  after  the  arrival  of  Ulloa  at 
New  Orleans,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  held  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
regiment  of  Louisiana.  His  will,  one  of  the  archives  at  St.  Louis,  now 
published  for  the  first  time,  will  supply  students  of  early  western  history 
with  new  information,  and  enable  them  to  correct  many  inaccurate  state- 
ments current  respecting  St.  Ange’s  identity  and  family  connection. 

A biographical  notice  of  St.  Ange  is  promised  as  one  of  the  papers  of 
the  present  series.  It  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  set  out  more  fully 
what  is  known  of  this  noble  old  soldier.  O.  W.  C.] 
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Before  us,  Pedro  Piernas,  lieutenant-governor  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Illinois  and  its  dependencies  belonging  to  his  Catholic  Majesty:  At  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  St.  Ange  de  Bellerive,  captain  of  infantry  in  the  service  of 
his  Catholic  Majesty,  we  went  to  the  house  of  Madam  Chouteau,  in  St. 
Louis,  where  the  said  Mr.  de  St.  Ange  lodges,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Labuxiere  and  Mr.  Benito  Vasquez,  assisting  witnesses,  where  being,  we 
were  conducted  to  the  chamber  where  the  said  Mr.  de  St.  Ange  is  abed, 
whom  we  have  found  sound  of  mind,  memory  and  understanding.  Con- 
sidering that  death  is  certain,  and  that  there  is  nothing  so  uncertain  as  its 
hour,  being  dangerously  sick,  and  not  willing  to  be  surprised  by  death 
without  having  disposed  of  the  small  property  it  has  pleased  God  to  give 
him,  he  made,  dictated  and  appointed  the  present  his  will,  to  us,  lieutenant- 
governor  and  witnesses  hereinafter  named  subscribing,  in  form  and  man- 
ner as  follows : 

First.  As  a good  Roman  Catholic  and  a true  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  church,  he  commends  his  soul  to  God,  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  all  the  saints  of  heaven,  praying  them  to  intercede  for 
him  before  the  Almighty  that  it  may  please  Him  to  admit  his  soul  on  its 
separation  from  his  body  into  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed. 

The  said  testator  wishes  and  directs,  in  case  God  calls  him  to  Himself 
during  his  present  sickness,  that  his  body  be  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
this  parish  in  the  company  of  the  other  faithful. 

He  wishes  and  directs,  before  all  else,  that  all  his  debts  be  paid  by  his 
testamentary  executor,  and  out  of  his  property. 

The  said  testator  declares  that  he  is  indebted  to  Madam  Chouteau  for 
board  and  lodging  since  the  first  of  August  of  last  year,  1773,  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  at  the  price  agreed  upon  between  them,  the  account  for  which 
he  leaves  to  his  testamentary  executor  to  adjust ; he  states  that  he  has 
paid  on  account  of  the  same  three  hundred  and  ninety  livres  in  silver. 

He  declares  that  he  owes  one  Deschennes  for  twenty-five  loads  of  wood. 

He  declares  that  he  is  indebted  to  Laville,  the  tailor,  for  making  a coat, 
a vest,  a jacket,  two  pairs  of  breeches  and  a waistcoat,  on  account  of 
which  the  said  Laville  has  received  forty  livres  in  peltry,  an  old  velvet 
vest  and  a pair  of  breeches,  which  the  said  testator  gave  him  in  part  pay- 
ment. 

The  said  testator  declares  that  there  is  due  him  by  one  Francis  de  Lin 
the  sum  of  seventy  livres  in  peltry,  which  he  loaned  him. 

The  said  testator  wishes  and  directs  that  there  be  celebrated  over  his 
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body  a soiemn  requiem  mass  the  day  of  his  burial,  and  twenty-five  low 
masses  offered  up,  as  soon  as  convenience  permits,  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul ; and  in  case  his  property  is  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts, 
the  said  testator  gives  and  bequeathes  toward  the  erection  of  the  church 
projected  in  this  parish  the  sum  of  five  hundred  livres  in  silver,  which  shall 
be  paid  out  of  his  estate,  after  his  debts,  by  his  testamentary  executor. 

He  gives  and  bequeathes  to  one  Anthony  Barada  the  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred livres  in  silver,  in  consideration  of  the  faithful  services  he  has  ren- 
dered him. 

He  gives  and  bequeathes  to  Madam  dc  Volsey,  his  niece,  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  livres  in  dollars,  and  as  the  testator  declares  he  owns  three 
red  slaves,  namely:  one  named  Angelique,  a squaw  ; one  called  Charlotte, 
a girl  aged  about  nine  years ; and  one  named  Anthony,  aged  about  sixteen 
years,  children  of  the  said  Angelique,  he  wishes  and  intends  that  the  said 
Angelique  shall  belong  to  Madam  Belestre,  his  niece,  as  a slave  for  life ; 
and  as  for  the  two  children,  they  shall  serve  the  said  dame  Belestre  and 
hers  until  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  after  which  time  he  wishes  and  di- 
rects that  the  said  two  children  be  free,  praying  Messrs  the  Commandants 
to  interpose  their  authority  in  behalf  of  the  said  dame. 

As  for  all  his  other  property,  generally,  whatever,  actually  possessed 
and  in  expectation,  he  gives,  bequeathes  and  abandons  by  the  present  tes- 
tament to  Madam  Joachine  Devilliers,  wife  of  Mr.  Belestre,  and  to  Mr, 
Francis  Devilliers,  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  blind,  being  at  present  in 
New  Orleans,  his  niece  and  nephew,  who  shall  divide,  share  and  share 
alike,  the  remainder  of  said  estate,  appointing  them  his  general  and  uni- 
versal heirs.  And  in  case  the  said  Mr.  Devilliers  is  dead,  the  share  that 
would  fall  to  him  shall  go  to  Mr.  Louis  Devilliers,  a married  man,  god- 
child of  said  testator ; such  being  his  will  and  intention.  * 

And  the  said  testator  has  nominated,  and  by  these  presents  appoints, 

*Francis  Coulon  Devilliers  married  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis  St.  Ange  de  Bellerive  (I  conjecture)  about 
1725.  Whether  he  is  the  person  sometimes  called  the  great  Devilliers  I do  not  know.  Elizabeth,  their 
daughter,  married  Pierre  Francis  DeVolsey,  January  19,  1758,  at  Fort  Chartres,  and  Joachine,  Louis 
Picot^e  de  Belestre,  April  3,  1762,  at  the  same  place.  Francis  Devilliers,  the  blind  man  mentioned  in 
the  will,  was  a son  of  Francis  Coulon  ; Louis,  the  contingent  devisee,  another  son,  born,  or  rather,  bap- 
tised January  13,1750,  Louis  St.  Ange  being  his  god-father. 

The  foregoing  genealogical  facts,  now  for  the  first  time  published,  are  taken  from  the  registers  of  the 
church  of  St.  Anne  of  Fort  Charters,  for  the  use  of  which  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Edward  G.  Mason  of 
Chicago. 

The  Devolsey  marriage  proved  a very  unhappy  one  for  both  parties,  as  the  wife  as  well  as  the  husband 
fell  into  irregular  practices.  C. 
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as  his  testamentary  executor,  Mr.  Peter  Laclede  Liguest,  his  friend,  pray- 
ing him  to  accept  the  same  on  the  score  of  friendship,  into  whose  hands 
he  abandons  all  his  goods  to  be  applied  according  to  his  intentions  ex- 
plained herein  above,  declaring  never  to  have  entered  the  married  state 
up  to  the  present  time. 

All  the  foregoing  being  the  will  and  intent  of  the  said  Mr.  de  St.  Ange, 
he  revokes  and  annuls  all  other  testaments  and  codicils  he  may  have  made 
before  this  one,  to  which  alone  he  holds  and  wishes’to  be  executed  accord- 
ing to  its  form  and  tenor ; which  having  been  read  and  reread  to  him,  he 
declared  that  he  fully  understood,  and  that  it  was  his  pure  will.  Made 
and  executed  in  the  house  of  the  said  dame  Chouteau,  in  the  chamber 
where  the  said  Mr.  de  St.  Ange  is  abed,  in  the  year  1774,  December  26,  at 
2 o’clock,  after  midday,  in  presence  of  the  said  Benito  Vasquez  and  Jo- 
seph Labuxiere,  our  said  assisting  witnesses,  of  Messrs.  Anthony  Berard, 
merchant;  Joseph  Labrosse,  trader;  and  John  Baptist  Martigny,  captain 
of  militia,  residing  in  the  same  place,  witnesses  to  the  instrument,  who, 
with  the  said  testator  and  us,  lieutenant-governor,  have  signed  these  pres- 
ents the  said  day  and  year. 

St.  Ange, 

Benito  Vasquez, 

A.  Berard, 
Labuxiere, 

Jos.  Labosse, 

J.  B.  Martigny, 
Pedro  Piernas. 

A.  D.  1774,  December  27,  at  9 o’clock  a.  m.,  we,  Pedro  Piernas, 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  establishment  of  the  Illinois  and  its  dependen- 
cies under  the  dominion  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  on  information  given  by 
Mr.  Laclede  Liguest  that  Mr.  St.  Ange  de  Bellerive,  late  captain  of  in- 
fantry, had  just  died  at  the  house  of  the  dame  Chouteau,  at  the  post  of  St. 
Louis,  went  immediately  into  the  chamber  in  which  the  said  deceased  had 
departed  this  life,  whom  we  found  lying  upon  his  bed ; and  after  having 
put  into  a large  wardrobe  such  effects  as  it  could  contain,  we  affixed  our 
seal  to  the  two  doors  of  the  same  and  over  the  keyhole  with  a strip  of 
white  paper  with  the  impression  of  our  usual  seal  in  red  wax,  and  took 
possession  of  the  key.  Afterwards,  when  the  body  had  been  removed, 
we  caused  the  windows  and  the  door  of  said  chamber  to  be  closed,  and 
placed  our  said  seal  thereon,  and  a strip  of  white  paper  and  similar  wax 
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and  impression  over  the  keyhole  of  the  door,  all  of  which  we  left  in  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  dame  Chouteau,  with  whom  the  said  deceased 
lodged,  who  received  and  promised  to  present  the  same  whole  and  intact 
whenever  required  thereto.  Done  in  presence  of  Joseph  Labuxiere,  pub- 
lic writer,  and  Benito  Vasquez,  assisting  witnesses,  who,  with  the  said 
Laclede  and  the  said  dame  Chouteau,  have  signed  these  presents  with  us, 
lieutenant-governor,  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

Mme.  Chouteau, 
Benito  Vasquez, 
Laclede  Liquest, 
Labuxiere, 

P.  PlERNAS. 

[From  this  document  and  the  recitations  in  the  inventory  of  his  estate, 
it  appears  that  St.  Ange  died  on  the  morning  of  December  27,  1774.  He 
was  buried  the  same  day  (Cathedral  Register).  In  1740  he  is  scheduled  in 
the  army  lists  as  being  39  years  old  (Gayarre  I,  p.  357),  which,  if  exact, 
makes  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  73  years.  C.] 

The  only  matters  of  general  historical  importance  scheduled  in  the  in- 
ventory of  St.  Ange’s  estate  are  the  following  documents : 

A commission  or  order  of  Mr.  De  la  Buissonniere  to  take  command  of 
the  post  of  Pianguichiats,  July  i,  1736.* 

A commission  from  the  king  as  lieutenant  reforme,  dated  October  16, 

1736. 

A commission  from  the  king  as  captain  re  forme,  dated  September  i, 

1738. 

A letter  of  advice,  signed  Maurepas,  dated  December  16,  1738,  con- 
firmative of  his  commission  as  captain  reforme. 

[On  the  defeat  and  death  of  Dartaguiette  in  the  disastrous  campaign 
against  the  Chickasaws,  in  the  spring  of  1736,  Alphonse  De  la  Buissonniere 
was  appointed  his  successor  as  commandant  of  the  Illinois  district,  of 
which  Fort  Chartres  was  the  chief  place,  or  capital.  (Gayarre  I.,  p.  334.) 
According  to  Augustus  Chouteau  (Fragment,  p.  8),  Louis  St.  Ange  de 
Bellerive  was  present  at  the  battle  in  which  Dartaguiette  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  but  he  does  not  state  whence  he  had  come ; besides,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  what  Chouteau  reports  is  true.  The  Sieur  de 


* Pianguichiats  appears  to  be  one  of  the  many  variations  of  the  name  by  which  a tribe  of  Indians  on 
the  Wabash  was  known  in  early  times,  and  which,  also,  was  applied  to  the  post  of  the  district  in  early 
days.  /See  ‘N.  Y.  Docs.,’  vol.  Index,  p.  307.) 
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Vinsenne,  commandant  of  the  Wabash  district,  was  also  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  expedition,  and  shared  the  fate  of  his  leader.  They  were  burned 
at  the  stake,  together  with  some  eighteen  other  Frenchmen.  (Gayarre 
I.,  pp.  329  to  334;  Shea’s  Charlevoix  VI.,  pp.  121-2;  Dumont  II., 
p.  231.)  It  would  appear  from  the  document  scheduled  that  not  long  after 
the  disaster,  De  la  Buissonniere  ordered  St.  Ange  to  assume  command  of 
the  Wabash  district. — C.] 


NO.  VI. 

WHEN,  WHERE,  AND  IN  WHAT  MANNER  WAS  UPPER  LOUISIANA  TRANSFERRED 

TO  THE  UNITED  STATES? 

February  18,  1804,  Amos  Stoddard,  captain  of  United  States  artillery, 
in  his  capacity  of  agent  and  commissioner  for  the  French  Republic,  trans- 
mitted several  documents  from  Kaskaskia  to  Charles  Dehault  Delassus, 
Spanish  lieutenant-governor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  of  which  district  St. 
Louis  was  the  capital. 

First,  An  official  letter,  dated  at  New  Orleans,.  December  30,  1803, 
signed  by  De  Salcedo  and  Casa  Calvo,  as  commissioners  of  Spain,  directed 
to  Delassus,  informing  him  that,  in  virtue  of  a royal  order  issued  at  Madrid 
January  18,  1803,  they  had  delivered  to  Peter  Clement  Laussat,  commis- 
sioner of  the  French  Republic,  the  province  of  Louisiana,  on  November 
30,  and  requesting  him  to  give  possession  of  the  post  under  his  command 
and  its  dependencies  to  the  French  prefect ; also,  directing  an  inventory 
and  appraisement  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  king  to  be  made,  and 
the  artillery  and  munitions  of  war  of  the  several  posts  sent  to  New 
Orleans. 

Second.  A letter  from  Laussat,  also  directed  to  Delassus,  dated  at  New 
Orleans,  January  12,  1804,  stating  that  he  had  authorized  Mr.  Stoddard 
to  receive  military  and  civil  possession  of  Upper  Louisiana  in  the  name 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  to  retain  possession  for  the  United  States; 
and  not  knowing  the  extent  of  his  (Delassus’)  jurisdiction,  he  inclosed 
similar  letters  for  the  commandants  of  the  posts  of  New  Madrid,  New 
Bourbon,  Cape  Girardeau  and  St.  Genevieve. 
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At  the  same  time,  Stoddard  informed  the  lieutenant-governor  that  the 
troops  under  his  command  would  ascend  the  Mississippi  in  a few  days  in 
government  boats,  and  he  proposed  to  precede  them  in  order  to  concert 
preliminary  arrangements. 

February  20,  Delassus  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  conform  to  the 
orders  he  had  received,  and  tendered  in  advance  a cordial  reception  to 
Captain  Stoddard. 

February  23,  the  lieutenant-governor  issued  an  order  forbidding  any 
Spanish  soldier  to  absent  himself,  day  or  night,  from  quarters,  and  requir- 
ing his  entire  troop  to  hold  themselves  ready,  in  full  dress  and  with  strict 
attention  to  personal  cleanliness,  to  evacuate  the  fort  in  marching  order  at 
the  first  word  of  command ; also,  directing  a salute  to  be  fired  from  all 
the  cannon  in  battery  as  the  United  States  officer  entered  the  government 
house' to  receive  possession  of  the  country,  the  signal  to  be  given  by  a 
soldier  stationed  at  the  corner  of  the  porch  waving  his  hat  to  the  sentinel 
at  the  fort. 

Stoddard  having  reached  St.  Louis,  made  a formal  demand,  on  February 
25,  for  peaceable  possession  of  Upper  Louisiana,  as  commissioner  for  the 
French  Republic.*  Within  a few  hours  the  lieutenant-governor  replied 
that  his  arrangements  were  all  made,  and  he  was  ready  to  surrender  the 
country  on  any  day  and  at  any  hour  the  commissioner  should  name. 

A draft  of  the  minute  of  transfer  having  been  drawn  up  in  English 
and  in  Spanish,  and  both  parties  agreed  as  to  the  exact  terms  and  phrase- 
ology of  the  respective  duplicates,  six  fair  copies  were  made,  three  in  each 
language,  f 

In  the  forenoon  of  March  9,  boats  with  American  troops  aboard  were 
seen  making  for  the  St.  Louis  shore.  They  landed  at  the  foot  of  the 
present  Washington  avenue,  and  were  received  by  Messrs.  Hortez,  Phili- 
bert and  other  villagers.  The  soldiers  soon  formed  in  line  and  with  colors 
flying  and  fife  and  drum  playing,  the  people  present  joining  in  the  proces- 
sion, marched  southward.  As  the  head  of  the  column  came  in  sight 

♦Augustus  Chouteau  says  : “ Stoddard  arrived  in  St.  Louis  on  the  fourth  of  March,  A.  D.  1804,  to 
take  possession  of  Upper  Louisiana  for  the  United  States  of  America.” — MS.  Chouteau's  deposition,  in 
Hunt's  Minutes,  I,  p.  loy.  Evidently  a mistake. 

•tThe  facts  and  their  respective  dates  of  the  text  are  given  on  the  authority  of  contemporaneous 
copies  of  documents,  the  accuracy  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  Besides  the  official,  several 
unofficial  copies  were  made  at  the  time  by  the  public  writers  of  every  paper  relating  to  the  delivery  of 
Upper  Louisiana,  as  well  at  the  several  posts  as  St.  Louis.  I have  two  of  the  same  instrument  from  St. 
Genevieve.  Most  of  the  St.  Louis  documents,  but  singly  from  time  to  time  and  here  and  there,  have,  I 
believe,  been  printed. 
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Stoddard  entered  the  government  house,  and  the  several  copies  of  the 
minutes  of  surrender  were  signed  by  the  two  chief  officers  and  witnessed.* 
The  soldier  on  the  porch  having  given  the  preconcerted  signal  by  waving 
his  hat  to  the  sentinel  at  the  fort,  the  firing  of  the  salute,  as  had  been  pre- 
arranged, began  at  the  same  time.  The  lieutenant-governor  then  came  to 
the  door  and  made  proclamation  to  the  people  assembled  round  about, 
releasing  the  inhabitants  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  f Delassus  and 
Stoddard  then  proceeded  to  the  fort,  three  squares  distant  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill.  The  column  having  reached  Walnut,  turned  westward,  ascended 
the  hill  following  the  street,  and  marched  through  the  gateway  into  the 
fortification,  the  Spanish  force  being  drawn  up  under  arms  to  receive  it, 
and  where  most  of  the  population,  white  and  black,  women  and  girls  as 
well  as  men  and  boys,  had  collected  or  arrived  with  the  soldiers. 

At  a signal  the  Spanish  flag  was  slowly  lowered,  disengaged  and  folded, 
and  the  American  made  fast  to  the  ropes  and  hoisted  in  its  stead.  The 
lieutenant-governor  took  charge  of  the  replaced  banner.  The  last  act  was 
at  hand.  The  word  of  command,  firm  and  clear,  rang  out  on  the  March 
air,  and  the  Spanish  troop,  knapsaclcs  strapped  on,  took  up  thefr  line  of 
march  for  the  quarters  prepared  for  them  in  the  village ; the  Americans 
remained,  and  all  was  over. 

“The  author  of  these  sketches,”  writes  Stoddard,  “was  the  constituted 
agent  of  the  French  Republic  in  Upper  Louisiana,  and  in  her  name  re- 
ceived possession  of  the  province  on  the  ninth  day  of  March,  1804, 
the  next  transferred  it  to  the  United  States.” 

Thus,  after  thirty-eight  years  duration,  counting  from  the  arrival  of 
Ulloa  at  New  Orleans,  Spanish  domination  in  Upper  Louisiana  termi- 
nated, thus  American  began.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  come  origi- 
nally from  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  probably  were  pleased; 

*The  government  house  was  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Walnut  streets.  It  was  not  the 
property  of  the  king,  but  of  a private  person.  Inaccurate  statements  once  set  adrift,  often  float  on  the 
river  of  time  for  untold  years  ere  they  are  stranded.  As  an  illustration,  long  ago,  somehow  it  got  into 
print  that  the  transfer  took  place  at  Colonel  Gratiot’s  house,  and  to  this  day  the  story  is  repeated : “All 

this  important  and  interesting  ceremony  . . . took  place  on  the  balcony  of  the  house”  of  Charles 

Gratiot. — Henry  Gratiot,  an  address  by  E.  C.  Washburn,  Chicago,  1884,  p.  14. 

•fAs  many  things  have  been  foisted  in  this  proclamation  which  are  not  in  the  original,  I give  it  entire. 
Delassus,  it  appears,  spoke  or  read  in  French  : 

People  of  Upper  Louisiana  : — By  order  of  the  king  I am  now  about  to  surrender  this  pest  and  its 
dependencies.  The  flag  which  has  protected  you  during  nearly  thirty-six  years  will  no  longer  be  seen. 
The  oath  you  took  to  support  it  now  ceases  to  bind.  Your  faithfulness  and  courage  in  upholding  it  shall 
be  remembered  forever.  From  the  bottom  of  mv  beajrt  I wish  you  all  prosperity. 
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a few  of  the  leading  men  of  French  extraction  indifferent,  if  not  satisfied; 
but  by  the  Creole  population  generally  the  change  was  deeply  regretted. 

A version  differing  somewhat  from  the  foregoing  has  been  given  to  the 
world  on  the  authority  of  a daughter  of  Colonel  Charles  Gratiot,  now 
deceased,  and  who  was  on  the  porch  with  her  father  and  witnessed  the 
scenes  and  ceremony  of  the  transfer. 

The  ceremony  . . . took«place  at  the  government  house.  . . . All  the  people  of  the  town 

had  been  assembled  there,  and  filled  the  street  in  front  of  the  house. 

When  the  French  flag  was  hauled  down,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  were  run  up  as  emblematic  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country.  Colonel  Charles  Gratiot  called  out,  in  the  French  language  (for  very  few  of 
the  people  could  speak  English)  for  three  cheers  for  the  American  flag.  But  no  cheers  were  given : the 
people,  many  of  them,  shed  tears. 

On  that  occasion,  Don  Carlos  Dehault  Delassus,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  told  the  people  that,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  command  of  the  great  Napoleon,  he  delivered  this  country,  with  all  its  inhabitants,  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States ; but  that  their  country  should  be  his  country,  and  he  would  live  and 
die  with  them  as  a private  citizen.* 

Had  Darby  reported  only  what  was  told  him  by  Gratiot’s  daughter,  and 
as  she  gave  it,  the  testimony  would  be  of  value;  but,  evidently,  he  has 
not  done  so.  Delassus  could  not  have  said  what  is  attributed  to  him ; 
first,  because  we  have  what  he  did  say,  and  it  is  quite  different;  second, 
he  did  not  deliver  the  country  to  the  Americans,  but  to  the  French; 
third,  he  acted  not  by  order  of  Napoleon,  but  of  the  king  of  Spain; 
fourth,  he  had  no  intention  at  that  time  to  live  and  die  with  the  inhabi- 
tants as  a private  citizen.  Darby  omits  entirely  what  was  provided  for  in 
the  military  order,  namely,  the  firing  of  the  salute  and  the  evacuation  of 
the  fort;  also,  the  appearance  of  the  American  troops.  But  these  were 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  ceremony,  and  one  can  not  well  conceive 
how  they  could  possibly  escape  the  notice  or  fail  to  impress  themselves 
upon  the  memory  of  a person  who  was  present  and  in  a position  to  hear 
and  see  what  occurred.  I am  unable  either  to  corroborate  or  to  disprove 
the  statement  as  to  the  proposed  cheers;  Gratiot  may  have  done  what  is 
attributed  to  him,  but  Darby’s  evidence  is  insufficient  to  establish  the 
point.  I do  not  think. there  was  a flag  on  the  government  house,  although 
there  may  have  been  one;  but  I am  sure  there  were  not  two  flag  lower- 
ings and  hoistings.  Eliza  Crevier,  whose  testimony  I heard  and  noted 
down  at  the  time,  mentioned  that,  when  Delassus  spoke,  or  read,  his 
proclamation  in  French,  there  were  many  people  in  the  street,  and  some 
shed  tears,  f She  also  said  that,  when  the  flag  disappeared,  some  thought 

* Personal  Recollections,  by  Jno.  F.  Darby,  p.  458. 

fThe  people  of  New  Orleans  also  shed  tears  on  a like  occasion.  . . . “ When  they  saw  the 

American  flag  hoisted  in  the  room  of  the  French,  they  also  shed  tears.” — Speech  of  Mr.  Lucas,  Annals 
of  Congress,  1803-4,  p.  1061. 
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they  had  lost  their  country;  but  whether  she  meant  a flag  at  the  fort  or 
on  the  government  house,  I do  not  know. 

Let  it  not  be  said  this  is  sifting  too  fine,  for,  after  all,  whether  one  or 
other  little  incident  did  not  or  did  occur,  is  of  no  moment.  If  a writer  is 
allowed  to  introduce  into  a narrative  as  facts  what,  though  indifferent  and 
harmless  in  themselves,  can  not  be  justified  by  evidence,  or  as  inferences, 
or  as  probabilities,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  may  not  foist  in  history  a 
multitude  of  fictitious  statements,  and  thus  color  events  to  suit  his  own 
notions.  We  should  have  a care  in  small  matters  as  well  as  in  important, 
to  separate  what  was  from  what  might  have  been. 

The  acquisition  of  Louisiana  is  the  central  event  in  the  history  of  that 
part  of  our  country  which  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi.  France  thrust 
upon  Spain,  in  1762,  an  immense  territory  stretching  far  away  to  the 
Rocky  mountains.  Spanish  rule,  on  the  whole,  was  honest,  mild  and 
paternal,  and  the  subject  races,  in  so  far  as  affected  by  that  rule,  had  no 
reasonable  cause  of  complaint;  but  Spain  was  a breakwater  against  the 
waves  of  American  population  rolling  westward,  each  year  rising  higher 
and  dashing  with  increased  force  against  it.  Happily  her  dominion  ended 
when  it  did,  for  in  a few  years,  at  most,  the  breakwater  would  have  been 
swept  away:  che  sarUy  sara;  and  the  French  consular  despot,  who  com- 
pelled the  retrocession  of  Louisiana,  could  not  have  prevented  what  was 
inevitable. 

The  actual  delivery  of  the  province  to  the  United  States  is  the  epoch 
of  the  valley.  It  marked  the  close  of  a period  which  commenced  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  years  previously  with  the  entrance  of  Marquette’s 
bark  canoe  into  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  the  beginning  of 
a contermininous  expansion  of  American  territory  on  the  vastest  scale 
known  to  the  history  of  the  world.  The  events  of  the  ninth  of  March  in 
Upper  Louisiana  were  the  consummation  of  what  had  begun  a short  time 
previous  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  ceremonies  incident  to  that  day  were 
symbols  of  things  mightier  than  themselves.  When  the  starry  banner 
was  displayed  on  the  flag-staff  of  the  Spanish  fort  at  St.  Louis,  it  was  not 
only  a witness  to  the  old  order  having  passed  and  the  new  begun,  but  the 
harbinger  of  the  early  disappearance  of  every  vestige  of  foreign  domina- 
tion from  those  parts  of  our  continent  which  Providence  seems  to  have 
destined  as  the  exclusive  heritage  of  the  American  people. 

The  interest  that  centres  in  the  brief  hour  during  which  the  consumma- 
tion was  effected  should  increase  with  each  remove  in  years ; and  since  we 
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are  in  the  midst  of  the  fruition  of  its  benefits,  it  is  our  duty  to  quicken 
that  interest.  Golden  words  are  those  of  the  pastoral  letter  of  the  late 
plenary  council  of  Baltimore:  Teach  your  children  to  take  a special  in- 

terest in  the  history  of  our  country.”*  Providence  has  overruled  events 
or  their  issues  in  this  American  land  for  the  common  .good  of  a common 
country  ; but  although  all  its  people  are  equally  participators  in  the  goodly 
heritage  which  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean,  the  west  in  an  especial 
manner  is  theirs  who  were  born  in  it,  or  voluntarily  make  it  their  home, 
and  its  events  and  its  history  should  be  doubly  dear  to  them  and  taught 
their  children. 

But  as  every  occurrence  necessarily  has  its  precise  time,  and  place,  and 
manner,  what  better  service  to  its  perpetual  remembrance  than  to  teach 
others,  in  so  far  as  we  are  able,  exactly  when  and  how  it  took  place.  As 
‘^the  bright  line  and  tender  shade  of  the  landscape”  impress  themselves 
most  vividly  upon  the  imagination  when  brought  out  by  a clear  and  pure 
atmosphere  in  all  the  distinctness  of  detail,  so  the  facts  of  history  best 
come  home  to  us  as  realities,  when  we  seem  to  see  them  as  those  saw  who 
witnessed  them. 


Note. — The  details  of  what  occurred  on  March  9 are,  in  part,  inferences  from  the  documents  cited, 
and  the  rest  given  on  the  authority,  first,  of  Eliza  Crevier,  who  died  several  years  ago  at  an  advanced 
age.  She  was  present  when  Stoddard  received  possession  of  the  country,  and  distinctly  remembered 
many  of  the  incidents.  Second,  of  an  old  inhabitant  whose  name  I cannot  recall.  Third,  scraps  of 
information  gathered  now  and  then  in  times  past,  and  used  when  corroborated,  or  as  corroborative  of 
other  statements.  Fourth,  of  Julie  Poussette,  a venerable  mulatto  woman,  of  average  white  intelligence 
and  memory,  w'ho,  in  her  twentieth  year,  witnessed  such  of  the  proceedings  as  took  place  in  the  open 
air,  especially  at  the  fort.  She  died  December  20,  1884,  one  hundred  years  old.  I entertain  no  doubt 
as  to  her  age.  An  interview,  taken  down  in  1883,  and  printed  in  the  Missouri  Republican  December  21, 
1884,  contains,  among  other  matters  relating  to  Julie,  an  account  of  the  surrender  as  detailed  by  her. 
Had  the  interviewer  himself  known  more  of  the  occurrence  he  could  have  obtained  much  fuller  informa- 
tion ; but  the  account,  as  far  as  it  goes,  agrees  substantially  with  what  is  stated  in  the  text.  She  was  the 
last  living  person  who  was  in  St.  Louis  on  March  9,  1804,  and  old  enough  at  the  time  to  be  able  to  give 
an  intelligible  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  transfer. 


NO.  VII. 

THE  DEATH  OF  LOUIS  JOLIET. 

(From  the  manuscript  of  the  Abb^  Cyprian  Tanguay  of  Ottawa,  Canada.) 

[The  name  of  Louis  Joliet  is  forever  associated  with  the  discovery  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  Whatever  relates  to  him  is  therefore  of  interest. 


♦Magazine  of  Western  History,  p.  322. 
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The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  unkown,  and  even  the  year  of  its  occurrence 
was  at  one  time  uncertain.  The  following  argument,  summarized  from  a 
manuscript  sent  me  by  the  Abbe  Tanguay,  reduces  the  limits  of  uncer- 
tainty to  the  compass  of  a few  months.  As  the  two  documents  which 
furnish  all  the  information  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  come  to  light  are 
very  important,  I have  thought  it  best  to  reproduce  one  in  full  and  the 
passage  from  de  Calliere’s  dispatch  in  the  original  French.  O.  W.  C.] 
The  last  maps,  as  far  as  is  known,  made  by  Joilet,  are  one  of  Anticosti, 
in  1698,  and  the  other  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  sent  to  M.  Villebois, 
October  24,  1699.  Not  very  long  afterwards  he  died.  The  question  is, 
when  ? 


Extrait  du  Registre  des  baptemes,  mariages  et  sepultures  de  la  Paroisse  de  Notre-Dame  de 
Quebec  pour  I’annee  1700. 

Le  quatrieme  jour  du  nioi  de  Mai  de  Pan  Mil  sept  cent,  apres  avoir  obtenu  la  dispense  de 
Monseigneur  Pill,  et  reverend  EvSque  de  Quebec  par  un  mandement  signe  de  sa  main  et  de 
son  Secretaire  et  Scell6  de  son  sceau,  de  trois  bancs  de  mariage  entre  Jerosme  Corda,  fils  de 
Isaac  Corda  et  Janne,  ses  pere  et  m6re,  de  la  paroisse  de  St.  Eustache,  archevesche  de  Paris, 
d’une  part;  et  Anne  Normand,  fille  de  Pierre  Normand  dit  la  Briere,  bourgeois  de  la  susdite 
ville  de  Quebec,  et  de  Catherine  Normand,  aussy  ses  p^re  et  m^re,  de  cette  paroisse  et  Eves- 
che,  d’autre  part:  ne  s’estant  decouvert  aucun  empeschment  le,  Francoy  Dupre,  cure  de 
Quebec,  les  ay  marie  selon  la  forme  prescrite  par  notre  Mdre  la  Ste.  Eglise,  en  presence  du 
dit  La  Briere  pere  de  Pepouse,  Charles  Normand,  des  Srs.  Jacques  Gourdeau,  Chambalon 
notaire  royal,  Charles  Chartier;  le  dit  La  Briere  a declare  ne  scavoir  signer,  les  autres  ont 
signe  avec  Pepoux  et  Pepouse. 

Corda,  Jolliet,  hydrographe  du  Roy. 

Anne  Normand,  Flugrunger. 

Depeiras,  Jean  Jacques  Depeiras. 

Chambalon,  J.  Langlois. 

Chartier,  Baudouin, 

Le  Palleur,  A.  Delaborde, 

J.  Thomas,  Francoy  Dupre. 


From  this  entry  in  the  church  register  of  the  parish  of  Our  Lady  of 
Quebec,  it  is  certain  that  Louis  Joliet  was  alive  and  in  that  city  on  May  4, 
1770- 

In  a joint  dispatch  of  De  Calliere  and  De  Champigny  to  the  French 
government,  dated  October  18,  1700,  there  occurs  the  following  paragraph: 

Le  Sieur  Joliet,  qui  enseignait  I’hydrographie  k Quebec,  dtant  mort,  et  les  P^res  Jesuites  s’olfrant  d’en 
tenir  une  classe,  nous  supplions  sa  Majestd  de  leur  en  faciliter  le  moyen  en  leur  accordant  les  quatre  cent 
livres  par  an,  dont  le  Sieur  Joliet  jouissait.* 


*MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  federal  parliament,  volume  IX,  second  series,  page  66. 
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According  to  this  dispatch  the  death  of  Joliet  was  certified  to  the  French 
government  on  October  i8,  not  as  a rumor  but  a certain  fact,  and  as  he 
was  teaching  hydrography  at  Quebec  the  king  was  asked  to  continue  the 
annual  salary  of  four  hundred  livres  (eighty  dollars)  he  had  been  allowed 
to  the  Jesuits  who  had  offered  to  take  up  and  carry  on  this  work.  He  did 
not  die  at  Quebec,  for  there  is  no  entry  of  his  burial  in  the  registers.  It 
was  supposed  by  the  Abbe  Ferland  that  Joliet  died  on  his  island  of  Anti- 
costi; others  have  stated  that  he  was  buried  on  one  of  the  Mingan  islands. 
Allowing  for  reasonable  delays  after  the  day  of  his  decease  and  the  date 
of  De  Calliere’s  dispatch,  we  are  enabled  to  fix  the  time  of  Joliet’s  death 
with  absolute  certainty  as  having  occurred  between  May  4 and  the  first 
week  of  October,  1700,  and  with  probability  as  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember of  that  year. 

Oscar  W.  Collft. 

St.  Louis. 
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By  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Caleb  Briggs,  of  Ironton,  Ohio,  I am  left 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  geological  corps  of  1837-1839.  It  was  composed 
of  gentlemen  whose  talents  and  acquirements  should  not  be  forgotten  or 
their  labors  obscured  by  those  of  another  generation  of  observers. 

Fifty  years  since,  geology  had  barely  obtained  a standing  among  the 
sciences  even  in  Europe.  In  Ohio  it  was  scarcely  recognized.  The  state 
at  that  time  was  more  of  a wilderness  than  a cultivated  country,  and  the 
survey  was  in  progress  little  more  than  two  years.  It  was  unexpectedly 
brought  to  a close  without  a final  report.  No  provision  was  made  for  the 
preservation  of  papers,  field  notes  and  maps. 

Professor  W.  W.  Mather,  an  assistant  on  the  survey  of  New  York,  was 
appointed  principal  geologist.  Professor  Jared  P.  Kirtland  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  zoology  of  the  state.  Professor  John  Locke  of  Cincinnati; 
Doctor  S.  P.  Hildreth  of  Marietta,  and  Doctor  Caleb  Briggs  of  Massa- 
chusetts were  the  assistant  geologists.  The  topographical  and  mathe- 
matical parts  of  the  survey  were  committed  to  me.  Colonel  J.  W.  Foster 
of  Zanesville  was  at  first  employed  as  an  acting  assistant  geologist,  and 
afterwards  as  an  assistant.  Of  these  gentlemen  I propose  to  give  such 
recollections  as  occur  to  me  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a century. 

WILLIAM  WILLIAMS  MATHER,  LL.  D. 

In  1823  Mr.  Mather  obtained  a warrant  as  cadet  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, West  Point,  where  he  graduated  in  1828.  He  was  reared  on  a farm 
in  Brooklyn,  Connecticut,  but  had  exhibited  from  early  youth  a love  of 
study,  particularly  in  the  line  of  chemistry.  The  group  of  gentlemen 
who  signed  his  application  for  the  cadetship  spoke  of  his  intelligence  and 
talents  as  something  quite  unusual  in  a country  boy.  His  ancestry  is 
direct  from  the  family  of  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather,  famous  in  the 
religious  history  of  Massachusetts. 

He  was  sent,  for  a short  period,  to  a medical  school  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a physician.  He  there  pur- 
chased and  brought  home  a limited  chemical  apparatus,  the  cost  of  which 
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astonished  and  displeased  his  father.  This  objection  was  overcome  by  a 
series  of  experiments  that  astonished  the  family  still  more. 

On  entering  the  academy,  in  June,  1823,  he  was  a proficient  in  chemi- 
cal analysis,  especially  of  ores  and  minerals.  His  mission  as  a chemist 
seemed  to  be  plainly  foreshadowed ; in  fact,  the  studies  which  precede  this 
specialty  at  West  Point  and  rank  higher  on  the  merit  roll,  were  somewhat 
neglected.  When  chemistry  and  mineralogy  were  reached,  Cadet  Mather 


WILLIAM  WILLIAMS  MATHER,  LL.D. 

went  to  the  head  of  his  class  in  those  branches.  Geology  was  not  taught 
at  the  academy,  but  he  explored  the  adjacent  mountains  when  off  duty, 
collecting  minerals  for  his  private  cabinets  and  that  of  the  lyceum.  The 
chemical  laboratory  of  the  institution  was  also  a place  of  resort  in  his 
leisure  hours.  During  the  last  year  of  the  academical  course  he  was  an 
assistant  in  the  laboratory. 
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On  graduating,  he,  of  course,  received  a commission  in  the  army  as  a 
brevet  second-lieutenant,  and  was  assigned  to  Company  D,  Seventh  In- 
fantry. He  remained  in  service  about  eight  years,  but  only  a small  por- 
tion of  the  time  on  military  duty. 

In  June,  1829,  he  was  detailed  as  acting-professor  of  chemistry  and 
mineralogy  at  West  Point,  where  he  remained  until  1835.  In  1834  his 
vacation  was  spent  in  making  a geological  survey  of  Windham  county, 
Connecticut,  on  which  there  is  a published  report.  He  was  relieved  at 
West  Point  and  ordered  to  join  the  expedition  of  G.W.  Featherstonhaugh 
to  the  River  St.  Peters,  or  Minnesota,  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1835. 
He  declined  to  report  to  this  pretentious  English  geologist  in  charge  of 
the  expedition,  but  made  it  direct  to  the  United  States  government.  This 
document  was  not  printed  and  is  now  lost. 

In  August,  1836,  he  resigned  from  the  army,  was  appointed  one  of 
the  assistants  of  the  geological  survey  of  New  York  and  assigned  to  the 
First  district.  His  appointments,  in  1837,  to  superintend  the  survey  in 
Ohio,  and  also  in  Kentucky,  were  made  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
work  in  New  York  might  be  carried  on  to  completion. 

Soon  after  the  suspension  of  the  Ohio  survey  he  purchased  a tract  of 
several  hundred  acres,  including  the  Pigeon  Roost,  north  of  the  court 
house  in  Jackson  county,  on  which  he  built  a comfortable  stone  house, 
cleared  a farm  and  became  a citizen  of  Ohio.  Afterwards,  in  company 
with  Professor  James  Hall,  a large  tract  of  government  land  was  entered, 
in  the  south  part  of  the  same  county,  and  a furnace  erected  upon  it. 

The  person  of  Professor  Mather  was  large,  robust  and  dignified,  with  a 
great  capacity  for  physical  and  mental  labor.  His- reputation  as  a scientist 
grew  out  of  those  faculties  which  are  more  valuable  than  genius  when 
applied  with  industry  to  practical  purposes.  He  was  not  inclined  to  court 
popularity,  though  his  manners  were  not  repulsive.  In  the  execution  of 
duty  he  was  not  only  strict  and  conscientious  but  scrupulous  of  his  en- 
gagements to  the  letter.  He  held  professorships  in  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity at  Middletown,  Connecticut ; Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio,  and 
in  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  Ohio,  of  which  he  was  also  vice-presi- 
dent from  1847  to  1850. 

In  1845-1847  himself  and  Colonel  Foster  formed  a partnership  for  the 
exploration  of  mineral  lands  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  From 
1850  to  1854  he  was  the  chemist  and  secretary  to  the  Ohio  State  Board 
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of  Agriculture,  residing  at  Columbus,  and  editor  of  the  American  Agri- 
culturalist. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  1859,  quite  unexpectedly  to  his 
friends,  he  died  as  he  was  rising  from  his  bed,  apparently  from  paralysis 
of  the  heart.  He  was  born  on  the  fourth  of  May,  1804,  and  therefore 
had  many  years  of  useful  life  in  prospect.  His  first  wife,  Emily  M.  Baker, 
died  in  November,  1850.  In  August,  1851,  he  married  Mrs.  Mary  Cur- 
tis of  Columbus,  who  is  yet  living. 

I.  J.  Austin,  Esq.,  a West  Point  classmate,  now  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  published  a full  biographical  notice  of  Professor  Mather  in  volume 
HI.  of  the  ‘New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society’  for  1883, 
in  which  there  is  the  following  well  deserved  eulogy : 

Not  possessing  the  genius  which  dazzles,  he  had  an  intellect  which  continually  improved  by  exercise, 
achieving  valuable  results  by  patient  and  conscientious  industry.  . . . Not  indifferent  to  fame,  he 

never  sought  it  by  doubtful  or  devious  courses.  His  object  was  not  to  enhance  his  reputation,  but  faith- 
fully to  do  the  work  before  him.  ...  In  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  physical  world,  in  all  his 
scientific  investigations,  he  found  nothing  to  foster  the  barren  spirit  of  skepticism  or  a cold  and  cheerless 
infidelity.  . . . The  deep  recesses  of  the  earth  which  he  explored  taught  him  lessons  of  the  infinite 

wisdom,  force  and  goodness  of  the  Deity. 

He  was  long  a consistent  professor  of  religion  in  the  Baptist  church. 
His  published  scientific  papers  and  his  reports  on  the  “ Geology  of  New 
York,  Ohio  and  Kentucky,”  and  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  are  thirty 
in  number,  principally  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  at  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

PROFESSOR  JARED  POTTER  KIRTLAND,  LL.D. 

The  natural  history  of  this  state  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Kirtland  of  Po- 
land, Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  who  was  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine  in  the  medical  college  at  Cincinnati.  He  was  educated  as 
a practitioner  of  medicine  at  Philadelphia  and  at  Yale,  the  best  schools  in 
the  United  States.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Potter,  an  emi- 
nent physician  at  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  who  adopted  his  grandson  as 
an  heir.  The  proclivity  of  young  Kirtland  was  much  stronger  in  the 
direction  of  a naturalist  than  that  of  a physician.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
years  he  investigated  the  varieties  of  fruit  grown  in  that  region,  and  began 
the  practice  of  budding. 

His  father,  Turhand  Kirtland,  emigrated  to  Poland  in  1798,  having  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  agent  to  the  Connecticut  land  company,  which 
he  held  until  his  death  in  1834.  In  1823  Dr.  Kirtland  removed  to  Ohio 
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with  his  family,  in  order  to  be  near  his  father.  He  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  public  schools  of  Poland,  a position  more  agreeable  to  him  than 
the  practice  of  medicine ; but,  in  a new  country,  where  physicians  were 
scarce  and  fevers  common,  he  was  compelled  by  his  surroundings  to 


answer  the  calls  of  the  sick.  As  a physician  his  reputation  soon  brought 
him  an  extensive  practice,  but  in  his  extensive  rides  from  cabin  to  cabin, 
his  thoughts  were  absorbed  by  the  luxuriant  plants  of  the  region  and  the 
variety  of  animal  life,  on  land  and  in  the  waters.  He  soon  declined  to 
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attend  surgical  cases,  on  account  of  the  risk  which  practitioners  ran  of  suits 
for  malpractice. 

As  a naturalist  he  was  self-educated.  Nature  had  formed  him  mentally 
and  physically  for  that  mission.  His  observations  on  animal  and  vegetable 
life  were  acute  and  his  activity  untiring,  guided  by  the  inspiration  of 
genius.  In  1829,  while  studying  the  unio  or  fresh  water  mussels,  he  discov- 
ered that  authors  and  teachers  of  conchology  had  made  nearly  double  the 
number  of  species  which  are  warrantable.  Names  had  been  given  as 
species  to  what  is  only  a difference  of  form,  due  to  males  and  females  of 
the  same  species.  This  conclusion  was  announced  in  Silliman’s  ‘Journal 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  ’ 

The  fraternity  of  naturalists  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  were 
astonished  because  of  the  value  of  the  discovery  and  the  source  from 
which  it  came.  There  were  hundreds  and  probably  thousands  of  profess- 
ors who  had  observed  the  unios,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  inventing 
new  names  for  their  varieties.  A practicing  physician  in  the  backwoods 
of  Ohio  had  shattered  the  entire  nomenclature  of  the  naiades.  His  name 
from  that  time  was  well  known  and  respected  among  naturalists.  His 
conclusions  were  generally  accepted,  with  the  exception  of  the  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  institute.  At  the  Cincinnati  meeting  of  the 
American  association,  in  1852,  Professor  Kirtland  produced  specimens  of 
unios  ofboth  sexes,from  their  conception  through  all  stages  to  the  perfect  ani- 
mal and  its  shell.  The  demonstration  was  palpable  to  everyone  except  Pro- 
fessor Baird,  who  renewed  his  criticisms  upon  Professor  Kirtland’s  position. 
Agassiz  was  present  and  said  that  Kirtland’s  views  were  correct,  and  were 
sustained  by  such  foreign  naturalists  as  Seibold  and  Burnett,  also  in  Eng- 
land by  Charles  Knight  and  in  America  by  Isaac  Lea.  Those  who  culti- 
vate trees  for  timber  or  for  ornament  should  examine  a British  oak  on  his 
grounds  at  Rockport,  from  an  acorn  planted  by  himself  It  is  a handsome 
shade  tree  of  rapid  growth,  and  the  wood  is  as  solid  as  the  live  oak  of  the 
south. 

In  this  paper  too  much  space  would  be  required  to  do  justice  to  the  life 
and  character  of  one  who  lived  so  long,  laboring  incessantly  regardless  of 
personal  comfort,  and  did  so  much  to  extend  the  dominion  of  absolute 
knowledge.  Like  Cuvier,  Agassiz  and  Tyndall,  his  work  has  shown  that 
theory  and  discussion  do  not  settle  anything  worthy  of  a place  in  science ; 
that  it  is  only  those  who  have  based  their  conclusions  on  observed  nature 
whose  reputations  become  permanent. 
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In  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  first  survey,  1838-9,  will  be  found 
his  reports  upon  the  mammalia,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  Crustacea,  testacia 
and  plants  of  Ohio.  Very  few  additions  can  be  made  to  his  lists  even 
now.  The  state  was  not  prepared  to  illustrate  his  work  or  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  expense  of  making  the  collections.  He  published  a full 
and  well  illustrated  account  of  the  fishes  in  the  ‘ Proceedings  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,’  and  eventually  placed  his  cabinet  of  birds, 
shells  and  insects  in  the  room  of  the  Kirtland  society  of  natural  history  at 
Cleveland.  He  died  at  East  Rockport,  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1877,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 

In  the  rooms  of  the  Western  Reserve  historical  society  is  a life-like  bust 
by  his  friend  Dr.  Garlick,  from  a cast  of  the  face  taken  thirty  years  since, 
placed  there  as  a donation.  Respecting  his  inner  life,  I can  present  noth- 
ing better  than  a letter  of  Dr.  Garlick’s,  dated  Bedford,  Ohio,  January  20, 
1878: 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  him  nearly  fifty  years  since,  in  1830,  when  I was  a 
medical  student  in  Brookfield,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  about  eighteen  miles  north  from  Poland,  then  the 
home  of  our  departed  friend.  All  I then  knew  of  him  was  that  he  was  regarded  by  the  medical  men  m 
that  part  of  our  state  as  the  best  informed  medical  man  on  the  Western  Reserve,' or  even  in  the  state  of 
Ohio.  At  that  time  there  was  prevailing  in  Trumbull  and  some  of  the  adjacent  counties  a malignant 
form  of  typhoid  fever.  He  was  then  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  Besides  attending 
to  his  own  patients,  which  were  numerous,  he  was  frequently  called  in  consultation  by  other  physicians. 
Of  course  I did  not  know  much  of  him  at  that  time,  except  what  I learned  from  my  preceptor.  Doctor 
Elijah  Flower,  and  other  prominent  physicians. 

Soon  after  I graduated,  in  1834,  I located  in  the  village  of  Youngstown,  and  thus  became  a neighbor 
of  his,  being  only  five  or  six  miles  from  Poland,  Very  soon  after  this  our  intimacy  commenced,  and 
continued,  not  only  unabated  but  increasing  until  his  death.  At  the  time  I settled  in  Youngstown,  Doc- 
tor Kirtland  was  still  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  in  addition  to  this  he  was  widely  known 
as  a horticulturist  and  florist.  He  was  also  engaged  in  investigating  our  fresh  water  shells  and  birds, 
and  was  widely  known  as  a naturalist.  He  also  worked  and  managed  a farm.  It  will  to  many  be  a 
mystery  how  he  accomplished  such  an  amount  of  work  even  in  a life  of  eighty-four  years,  but  to  me  it  is 
no  mystery.  With  him  time  was  more  precious  than  gold,  neither  of  which  he  squandered.  He  made 
his  amusements  contribute  to  his  vast  fund  of  knowledge.  Aside  from  his  untiring  industry  he  possessed 
a remarkable  physical  organization  which  was  never  abused,  except,  possibly,  by  over-work.  His  chest 
was  large,  with  plenty  of  room  for  his  great  heart  and  lungs  to  work  in,  which  were  located  near  his 
brain,  his  neck  being  short,  consequently  his  brain  was  active,  and  he  could  accomplish  an  amount  of 
brain  work  that  very  few  men  could. 

Only  his  intimate  friends  knew,  or  ever  will  know  the  amount  of  work  he  did,  both  mental  and  physi- 
cal, and  he  did  it  well.  He  delivered  twenty-six  full  courses  of  lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  med" 
icine,  five  at  the  Ohio  medical  college  at  Cincinnati,  one  at  the  medical  college  at  Willoughby,  and 
twenty  at  the  Cleveland  medical  college.  At  the  time  he  filled  the  chair  of  theory  and  practice  in  the 
Ohio  medical  college  at  Cincinnati,  it  was  usual  for  him  to  drop  me  a line  a few  days  before  leaving 
home,  inviting  me  to  spend  a day  and  take  dinner  with  him.  I do  not  now  recollect  that  1 ever  failed 
to  go,  and  I remember  well  that  I rarely  reached  my  home  before  midnight,  not  only  dining  with  him, 
but  staying  till  long  after  supper.  The  subjects  of  conversation  were  various,  but  chiefly  on  natural 
sciences,  always  left  unfinished,  to  be  taken  up  again  the  following  year. 
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I need  not  tell  you,  who  knew  him  so  well,  that  these  visits  were  a source  of  extreme  pleasure  and 
profit  to  me,  in  fact  the  beginning  of  what  little  I know  of  the  natural  sciences.  I have  no  doubt  his 
principle  object  was  to  enlist  me  in  the  study  of  natural  history,  as  he  did  many  other  young  men,  some 
of  whom  became  distinguished  as  naturalists.  He  soon  set  me  at  work  on  our  fresh  water  shells,  fishes 
and  birds.  After  I removed  to  Cleveland  he  enlisted  me  in  botany,  and  never  let  up  on  me,  nor  himself 
either,  but  continued  to  work  until  ‘ ‘ his  fingers  stiffened  in  death.  ’’  This  is  literally  true,  as  some  of  his 
letters  to  me  will  show.  For  the  last  thirteen  years  hardly  a week  elapsed  that  letters  did  not  pass  be- 
tween us.  Sometimes  I w ould  receive  three  in  one  week  with  from  four  to  six  closely  written  pages. 
During  all  this  time  he  visited  me  very  often,  for,  as  you  well  know,  I have  been  an  invalid  nearly  thir- 
teen years.  His  kindness  to  me  and  my  family  during  this  long  illness  has  been  unremitting.  I cannot 
fully  express  how  much  I am  indebted  to  that  .good  man,  or  w^hat  cause  I have  to  love  and  revere  his 
memory.  This  kindness  of  heart  was  not  limited  to  a few  persons.  He  was  extensively  knov^n  over  a 
large  region  by  the  common  people,  by  whom  he  was  loved  and  respected.  Social  and  kind  to  all,  pop- 
ular with  old  and  young,  he  seemed  to  be  happiest  when  making  others  happy.  He  cultivated  a taste 
for  the  beautiful  by  distributing  liberally  from  his  greenhouse  rare  and  costly  plants,  as  my  own  door- 
yard  and  those  of  my  neighbors  bear  witness.  Though  so  extensively  honored  and  beloved,  I think  he 
made  few.  confidential  friends.  If  he  did  I never  knew  it.  The  late  John  Kirkpatrick  was  one  of  his 
confidential  friends,  and  a person  whom  he  both  loved  and  respected.  I know  of  no  other  unless  it  be 
myself. 

In  one  of  your  late  letters  to  me  you  inquired  “what  were  his  religious  view's?’’  He  was  a hearty  and 
sincere  believer  in  the.  Christian  religion.  . He  accepted  the  New  Testament  as  a revelation  from  God 
though  he  did  not  attach  himself  to  any  church,  adopting  no  particular  form  of  creed,  but  a broad  and 
liberal  view  as  to  a man’s  religious  duties.  I infer  that  he  believed  that  he  who  served  the  interests  of 
his  fellow  creatures  best  served  God  best.  He  was  beyond  all  doubt  friendly  to  all  Protestant  churches. 
I could  not  engage  him  in  religious  discussion,  though  I tried  it  several  times. 

His  life  was  a beautiful  example  of  man’s  duty  to  himself  and  to  his  fellow  beings.  I did  not  see  him 
during  his  last  illness,  for  I was  too  ill  myself,  but  we  corresponded  until  a short  time  before  his  depart- 
ure. I need  say  but  little  more.  To  show  you  the  state  of  his  mind  as  he  approached  the  end  of  this 
mortal  life,  I will,  by  permission,  transcribe  some  of  his  last  letters  to  me: 

East  Rockport,  O.,  October  g,  1877. 

T.  Garlick,  M.  D.  My  Dear  Friend  : — This  is  probably  my  last  letter.  I am  suffering  much,  and  very  feeble 
but  go  in  peace  with  my  Creator  and  with  all  my  fellow  mortals.  Kindest  regards  to  your  family  circle.  Farewell 

J.  P.  Kirtland. 

I replied  expressing  a hope  that  he  would  get  better,  and  we  continued  to  correspond,  his  letters  being 
very  brief.  Soon  after  he  wrote  ; 

I have  lost  much  strength  ; am  daily  growing  weaker  ; how  long  I can  continue  is  doubtful,  but  the  great  change  is 
near  at  hand.  Very  truly  yours.  Love  to  all  friends. 

’ On  the  eleventh  of  October  he  writes : 

Yesterday  I was  eighty-four  years  old.  A number  of  friends  called,  but  I was  too  feeble  to  see  any  of  them  till  Mr. 
Cutter  and  family  called  in  the  afternoon.  Too  feeble  to  write  more. 

I received  several  letters  of  like  character  until  the  thirteenth  of  November,  when  he  wrote  me  his 
truly  farewell  letter,  which  I here  transcribe : 

East  Rockport,  November  13,  1877. 

My  Dear  Friend  No  news.  Every  day  growing  weaker.  My  family  all  attention— kindly  watching  over  me 
night  and  day  with  more  anxiety  than  I feel  myself.  The  great  change  must  soon  occur.  I have  full  faith  in  the 
Christian  hope  of  a future  life,  but  in  what  form  we  are  to  exist  we  know  not.  On  the  mercies  of  a kind  Providence 
who  cteated  me,  who  has  sustained  and  helped  me  through  a long  life,  I rely  with  a firm  faith  and  hope.  We  know 
not  what  is  beyond  the  grave.  Vast  multitudes  have  gone  there  before  us.  Love  to  all.  Fare  thee  well. 

I think  Doctor  Kirtland  possessed  more  good  and  useful  traits  of  character  than  any  person  that  1 
was  ever  acquainted  with — so  unselfish.  If  he  came  into  possession  of  a new  and  rare  fruit,  or  plant, 
his  first  thoughts  were,  that  some  one  else  should  possess  it  also,  and  could  not  rest  until  others  enjoyed 
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them  with  him.  Last  spring  he  fairly  robbed  himself  by  cutting  scions  from  a small  but  a rare  and  new 
pear,  and  sent  them  to  me,  which  I grafted  on  some  of  my  trees.  Last  September  he  sent  me  buds  from 
a rare  peach  tree  that  ripens  its  rruit  in  July.  I set  these  buds  on  trees  that  I have,  and  mention  these 
acts,  as  they  show  a beautiful  trait  in  his  character  which  was  ever  cropping  out.  He  did  not  suppose 
that  I would  ever  eat  of  these  fruits,  but  some  one  would,  which  would  be  sufficient  reward.  It  was 
literally  true  of  him  " that  planting  the  pear  and  the  peach  was  sweeter  to  him  than  to  him  that  ate  of 
the  fruit.”  This  continued  to  the  last.  The  latter  part  of  October  he  wrote  me  quite  a long  letter,  and 
closed  it  by  saying  : 

To  you  and  to  me  it  is  of  no  consequence,  but  every  young  fruit  grower  should  know  that  the  best  fall  apple  for 
eating  and  cooking  from  December  ist  to  January  ist  is  the  “ Hubbardston  Nonesuch.”  For  the  market,  the  best. 

I can  truthfully  say  that  I have  never  known  a person  whom  I believe  more  heartily  desired  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  and  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures  than  did  this  great  and  good  man. 

T.  Garlick. 

SAMUEL  PRESTON  HILDRETH,  M.  D. 

Doctor  Hildreth  came  to  Ohio  in  1806,  locating  as  a physician  at  Belpre, 
opposite  the  village  of  Parkersburg.  In  1808  he  removed  to  Marietta, 
Ohio,  where  he  spent  a long  and  useful  life,  and  where  he  died  in  1863. 
At  Marietta  he  at  once  began  the  first  meteorological  register  in  this  state, 
which  he  kept  for  about  fifty  years.  Before  geology  was  an  assured  science 
his  attention  was  directed  to  the  rocky  strata  and  their  mineral  composi- 
tion. He  was  on  the  commission  with  the  late  Professors  J.  L.  Riddle  and 
I.  A.  Lapham,  appointed  by  the  legislature,  in  1836,  to  report  upon  the 
project  of  a.  geological  survey  of  Ohio.  Their  report  to  the  legislature 
of  1836  and  1837  led  to  the  passage  of  an  act  authorizing  the  survey. 
Doctor  Hildreth  was  then  well-known  by  his  contributions  to  the  Journal 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  edited  by  the  elder  Silliman.  Most  of  these  papers 
related  to  his  observations  upon  the  coal  fields  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia.  His  education  was  only  that  of  a Massachusetts  academy 
in  Methuen,  where  he  was  born  September  30,  1783.  He  studied  medi- 
cine with  a practicing  physician  there,  and  in  1804  entered  upon  practice 
in  the  region  of  his  nativity.  Whatever  he  acquired  in  the  line  of  natural 
history,  mineralogy,  geology  and  general  sciences,  was  due  to  a natural 
capacity  for  such  investigations,  coupled  with  untiring  industry  beyond 
the  duties  of  his  profession.  Pie  also  devoted  much  time  to  the  antiqui- 
ties, and  to  the  ‘ Pioneer  History  of  Ohio.’  The  books  and  essays  which 
he  published  are  the  ‘Diseases  and  Climate  of  Southeastern  Ohio,’  ‘Coal 
Series  of  the  Ohio  Valley,’  ‘Settlement  of  Belleville,  Virginia,’  ‘Pioneer 
History  and  Lives  of  the  Early  Settlers,’  ‘History  of  the  Northwest,’ 
‘Contributions  to  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.’ 
Of  his  contributions  to  Silliman’s  Journal,  embracing  conchology,  botany, 
mineralogy  and  local  geology,  during  forty  years,  I cannot  give  the  titles. 
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Doctor  Hildreth  had  not  a robust,  physical  constitution,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  an  active  life,  from  youth  to  old  age.  His  manners  were  charac- 
terized by  never  failing  good  humor.  In  his  extensive  journeys  on  horse- 
back among  the  frontier  settlers,  they  only  recognized  an  early  settler  like 
themselves  with  the  barren  title  of  doctor.  But  he  observed  and  noticed 
everything  that  came  within  the  range  of  a capacious  mind.  It  was  by 
this  quiet  faculty  and  by  the  lapse  of  time  that  he  concentrated  knowledge 
on  various  subjects,  most  of  which  was  original,  and  in  addition  to  that 
of  the  books  of  his  era.  Without  brilliancy  or  ambition,  by  persistent 
labor  he  left  a deep,  clearly  cut  impress  upon  a great  state  during  the  first 
half  century  of  its  growth. 

CALEB  BRIGGS,  JR.,  M.  D. 

The  late  Dr.  C.  Briggs  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Professor  W.  W. 
Mather,  the  chief  of  the  first  geological  survey  of  Ohio,  which  led  to  his 
selection  as  one  of  the  assistants  on  that  survey.  He  was  assigned  to  a 
reconnoissance  of  the  counties  of  Scioto,  Lawrence,  Gallia,  Athens,  Jack- 
son  and  Hocking,  and  entered  upon  the  field  work  in  June,  1837.  The 
states  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  had  authorized  surveys  in  reference  to  minerals,  but  they 
were  too  much  restricted  financially  to  secure  thorough  work. 

With  the  majority  of  our  people  the  objects  and  purposes  of  such  sur- 
veys were  so  nearly  incomprehensible  as  to  be  objects  of  suspicion.  A 
very  respected  citizen  thought  the  survey  was  merely  a scheme  to  tax 
minerals.  Another  said  the  coal  had  better  be  left  where  it  is,  for  it 
would  be  needed  when  the  final  conflagration  should  take  place.  The 
members  of  the  corps  were  sometimes  forbidden  to  carry  away  specimens, 
and  were  more  thm  once  suspected  as  horse  theives. 

In  person  Doctor  Briggs  was  slender,  with  a clear,  spirituelle  counte- 
nance, inclined  to  paleness.  His  manner  was  not  demonstrative,  but  ret- 
icent, more  in  keeping  with  the  clerical  profession  than  with  rough  life  in 
the  field  in  a comparatively  new  country.  Among  friends  he  was  ever 
genial  and  agreeable,  but  never  excited  even  in  private.  His  mind  was 
clear  and  eminently  reflective.  He  was  a close  student,  with  a good 
memory  and  a capacity  for  mental  analysis.  On  the  subject  of  geology 
he  was  fully  up  to  the  state  of  the  science.  His  reports  are  well  Consid- 
ered, and  so  well  expressed  that  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a century 
they  may  be  read  with  profit.  Nothing  was  given  as  true  unless  his  con- 
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victions  were  thoroughly  settled.  In  the  second  and  last  year  of  the 
survey,  in  addition  to  the  counties  above  named,  those  of  Wood,  Craw- 
ford and  Tuscarawas  were  assigned  to  him.  His  reports  on  these  counties 
form  part  of  the  second  volume,  and  exhibit  the  energetic  and  conscien- 
tious character  of  his  work. 

When  the  survey  terminated,  in  1839,  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers  was  en- 
gaged upon  the  western  counties  of  Virginia,  across  the  Ohio  river,  now 
in  West  Virginia.  He  immediately  engaged  Doctor  Briggs  in  that  field, 
which  forms  a southerly  extension  of  the  coal  region  of  Ohio.  It  was 
then  more  wild  and  rough  than  the  roughest  part  of  Ohio,  but  he  went 
thoroughly  through  it  with  his  usual  assiduity,  and  made  reports  charac- 
terized by  the  same  clear,  scientific  preceptions  exhibited  in  Ohio. 

When  this  survey  closed,  he  located  in  Ironton,  Ohio,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Hanging  Rock  iron  region.  Here  he  acquired  valuable  mineral 
property,  to  which,  and  that  of  his  friends,  he  devoted  the  succeeding 
twenty-five  years.  As  the  period  of  his  physical  activity  was  drawing  to 
a close,  he  returned  to  the  home  of  his  family  at  North  Rochester,  in 
Massachusetts,  sincerely  respected  by  his  fellow  citizens.  He  left  as  a 
parting  gift  the  sum  of  $2^,000  for  a free  library  at  Ironton.  His  aver- 
sion to  notoriety  was  such  that  his  relatives  and  friends  in  Massachusetts 
did  not  know  of  this  donation  until  after  his  death,  which  occurred  Sep- 
tember 28,  1884.  He  was  born  May  24,  1812.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Leonard,  at  one  time  pastor  of  the  church  at  Rochester,  delivered  an 
affecting  eulogy  at  the  funeral,  which  closed  with  this  true  and  touching 
sentence:  “I  have  lost  a friend  and  a brother.  Because  of  this  loss 

earth  is  poorer,  but  Heaven  is  richer.”  For  many  years  his  health  had 
been  feeble  and  his  life  one  of  pain,  under  which  his  fortitude  and  resig- 
nation were  conspicuous.  Doctor  Briggs  was  not  married.  Of  the  family 
there  are  none  of  the  name  except  two  nephews.  By  his  will  the  church 
and  the  town  of  Rochester  were  remembered  liberally.  His  tendency  to 
seclusion  was  not  due  to  misanthropy.  It  was  in  part  owing  to  modesty 
and  delicacy  carried  to  an  excess,  and  in  part  to  a defective  physical  con- 
stitution. 

Besides  the  favorite  study  of  geology  and  its  allied  sciences,  his  active 
mind  embraced  in  a quiet  way  projects  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  His 
nature  was  neither  cold  nor  selfish. 
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PROFESSOR  JOHN  LOCKE. 

Of  the  early  life,  parentage  and  education  of  Doctor  Locke,  I have 
no  specific  information.  From  1838  to  1848  I had  a free  and  friendly 
acquaintance  with  him,  which  led  me  to  a high  estimate  of  his  talents, 
especially  in  the  line  of  mathematics.  When  he  was  appointed  assistant 
on  the  geological  survey  of  Ohio  he  was  a professor  in  the  Ohio  medical 
college  at  Cincinnati,  but  traveling  in  Europe.  It  was  not  until  the  second 


PROFESSOR  JOHN  LOCKE. 


year  of  the  survey  that  he  took  the  field  in  southwestern  Ohio,  on  which 
he  made  an  elaborate  report.  ' Chemistry  and  mathematics  were  his  favorite 
studies,  to  which  geology  was  added  as  a congenial  and  allied  science.  He 
was  afterwards  an  assistant  of  Doctor  David  Dale  Owen  in  the  survey  of 
the  lead  region  of  Wisconsin.  Here  his  observations  on  the  magnetic 
needle  for  dip  and  intensity  showed  an  unusually  critical  mind.  In  1845 
he  was  appointed  by  Doctor  Jackson  as  his  assistant  upon  the  survey  of 
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government  lands  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan.  His  report  on  the 
country  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  was  so  wretchedly  printed 
that  he  repudiated  it  entirely.  At  that  time  Professor  Locke  appeared  to 
have  been  fifty  years  old,  of  good  size  and  presence,  but  not  very  robust. 
His  countenance  had  the  sickly,  almost  sad  expression  of  a severe  student. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  a neat  pocket  level,  not  larger  than  the  finger  of  a 
man,  which  I have  carried  during  my  explorations  of  the  last  forty  years. 
In  1842  he  was  the  principal  of  an  academy  on  Fourth  street,  Cincinnati, 
near  Plum,  on  the  roof  of  which  was  a large  wooden  orrery,  constructed 
by  himself.  He  was  frequently  called  upon  as  an  expert  to  give  testimony 
in  law  cases  relating  to  mechanics  and  machinery.  Here  and  in  the  school 
room  his  clear  methods  of  demonstration  showed  him  to  be  thoroughly  at 
home  in  physical  science.  A number  of  the  ancient  earthworks  of  the 
Miami  valleys  were  surveyed  by  him.  In  relation  to  his  inventions  and 
his  original  discoveries  he  was  sensitive,  punctilious  and  exacting  as  to 
their  acknowledgment  by  men  of  science,  which  led  to  his  separation  from 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  If  only  his 
report  on  the  explosion  of  the  steamer  Moselle  had  been  preserved,  of  his 
numerous  published  papers,  his  reputation  as  a scientist  would  have  been 
assured. 

I very  much  regret  not  having  at  hand  the  materials  for  a more  full  and 
satisfactory  notice  of  a very  learned  man,  for  whose  memory  I have  a pro- 
found respect. 

J.  W.  FOSTER,  LL.D. 

When  the  survey  was  inaugurated,  Mr.  Foster  was  a practicing  attorney 
at  Zanesville,  Ohio.  He  had  been  under  the  instruction  of  Professor 
Mather  at  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Connecticut,  where  he 
developed  decided  ability  as  a naturalist  and  geologist.  The  authorized 
assistants  were  all  appointed,  but  Mr.  Foster  was  given  that  of  local  or 
temporary  assistant,  as  a companion  of  Doctor  Briggs.  In  1838  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  investigations  in  the  Muskingum  valley,  in  refer- 
ence to  coal  and  salt.  His  reports,  however,  embrace  the  usual  range  of 
geological  surveys,  that  is,  whatever  relates  to  natural  science,  mining, 
metallurgy,  paleontology  and  archaeology.  His  age  was  about  twenty-two, 
having  been  born  at  Brimfield,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1815.  His 
physical  system  was  finely  developed,  with  a pleasing  countenance  and 
popular  manners. 
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After  the  close  of  the  survey,  in  1839,  he  resumed  his  legal  practice  at 
Zanesville,  but  with  little  taste  for  it,  and  therefore  ready  for  the  more 
congenial  occupation  of  geology.  Professor  Mather  associated  Mr.  Foster 
with  himself  as  a partner  in  their  explorations  for  copper  companies  on 
Point  Kewenaw,  Michigan. 


J.  W.  FOSTER,  LL.D. 


Professor  Jackson,  of  Maine,  was  the  next  year  placed  in  charge  of  the 
United  States  surveys,  on  Lake  Superior,  in  reference  to  minerals,  and 
Mr.  Foster  was  one  of  his  assistants.  When  a change  was  made  in  the 
management  of  this  survey,  in  1847-8,  Messrs..  Foster  and  Whitney  (J.  D.) 
were  given  jointly  the  management  of  the  survey,  who  made  valuable 
reports  in  1849  1850. 

Considering  the  state  of  geological  science  at  that  time,,  these  reports 
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are  remarkable  for  a profound  insight  of  the  complicated  questions  con- 
nected with  the  geology  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  They  have  stood  the 
criticisms  of  geologists  whose'  opinions  were  formed  more  in  the  library 
than  by  thorough  examinations  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Foster  afterwards  secured  an  appointment  as  chief  in  the  land 
department  of  the  Illinois  Central  railway,  and  removed  to  Chicago. 
This  implied  a general  study  of  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  coal  fields,  on 
which  he  published  several  reports.  He  had  long  been  interested  in  the 
works  of  the  mound  builders  of  the  west.  His  work  on  the  ‘ Prehistoric 
Races  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,’  published  by  S.  C.  Griggs  & Co.,  of 
Chicago,  in  1870,  is  well  known,  and  quoted  as  authority  by  archaeologists 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  It  was  the  result  of  a long  and 
patient  study,  made  more  perfect  and  valuable  by  personal  observation  in 
the  field.  It  exhibits  the  broad  generalization  of  a philosophical  mind  at 
a mature  age,  nothing  being  done  in  haste  or  for  effect., 

Quite  unexpectedly,  and  to  the  great  sorrow  of  his  friends,  he  died  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  1873,  leaving  a large  amount ' of  unpublished 
material,  which  a longer  life  would  have  placed  before  the  scientific  world. 

• Charles  Whittlesey. 
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FOOTPRINTS  OF  PURITANISM. 

The  civilization  of  the  Western  Reserve,  though  comparatively  of 
modern  origin,  is  characterized  by  peculiarities  that  have  been  inherited 
from  a renowned  ancestry.  It  is  a civilization  scarcely  less  peculiar  in  its 
elements  than  it  is  progressive  in  its  instincts.  It  aims  high  and  has 
already  achieved  high  aims.  It  began  its  career  a little  less  than  a century 
ago  by  conquering  the  rude  forces  of  nature  and  securing  for  itself  a land 
of  beauty,  of  wealth  and  of  social  refinement. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  that  transformed  within  so  brief  a period  an 
unbroken  wilderness  into  a land  of  refined  civilization,  must  have  been 
not  only  invincible,  but  a spirit  that  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  excelled  in 
the  annals  of  human  advancement.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
basis  of  inherited  traits  of  character.  The  civilized  life  of  the  Western 
Reserve  has  Puritanic  blood  in  its  veins,  or,  in  other  words,  has  a New 
England  parentage.  One  age  not  only  modifies  another,  but  differs  from 
another  in  its  thought  and  in  its  aspirations  as  one  star  differs  *from 
another  in  its  brilliancy  and  in  its  magnitude. 

Puritanism  is  of  English  origin.  It  was  born  of  fanaticism — a fanati- 
cism that  believed  in  the  right  of  free  thought  and  of  free  action.  The 
Puritan  soon  came  to  be  a stubborn  controversialist,  and  would  neither 
submit  to  oppression  nor  brook  persecution.  The  very  name  of  “Puri- 
tanism” is  significant.  It  was  bestowed  in  derision  by  intolerant  perse- 
cutors. Hence  Puritanism  in  the  land  of  its  nativity  found  its  environment 
unendurable,  and,  as  a last  resort,  expatriated  itself.  Its  subsequent  foot- 
prints denote  its  civil  and  religious  aims,  its  moral  influence  and  the  wide 
diffusion  of  its  principles. 

The  first  colony  of  Puritans  who  expatriated  themselves  and  came  to 
the  new  world,  was  the  Plymouth  colony,  the  veritable  “ Pilgrim  Fathers” 
of  New  England.  They  sailed  from  England  in  the  ship  Mayflower,  one 
hundred  and  one  souls,  seventy  of  whom  were  women,  children  and  ser- 
vants. They  were  cradled  on  the  deep,  amid  storms  and  tempests,  for 
eight  long,  weary  weeks ; yet,  led  by  the  “star  of  empire,”  they  safely 
reached  the  “land  of  promise”  in  the  bleak  month  of  December,  1620, 
and  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Cape  Cod.  This  entire  coast  was,  at  that 
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date,  included  in  what  was  then  known  as  Northern  Virginia.  Before  dis- 
embarking, all  the  voyagers  who  were  qualified  to  exercise  political  rights 
held  a consultation,  agreed  upon  and  subscribed  their  names  to  the  fol- 
lowing compact: 

In  the  name  of  God,  amen.  We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread 
Lord,  King  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith, 
&c.,  having  undertaken,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith  and  honor  of 
our  king  and  country,  a voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  part  of  Virginia,  do,  by  these 
presents,  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  one  another,  covenant  and  combine  our- 
selves together  into  a civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation  and  furtherance  of 
the  ends  aforesaid;  and  by  virtue  hereof,  do  enact,  constitute  and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws  and 
ordinances,  acts,  constitutions  and  offices  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  con- 
venient for  the  general  good  of  the  colony,  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  subjection  and  obedience,. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names,  at  Cape  Cod,  the  nth  day  of  November, 
(old  style)  in  the  year  of  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  James  of  England,  France  and  Ireland  the  eighteenth, 
and  of  Scotland  the  fifty-fourth,  Anno  Domini,  1620. 

This  compact  embraces  in  its  elementary  principles  the  true  ideal  of  a 
pure  democracy.  It  was  this  ocean-born  utterance  that  subsequently  in- 
spired the  declaration  of  American  independence.  After  signing  the  com- 
pact the  small  boat  was  lowered,  when  as  many  of  the  voyagers  as  could 
be  received  sprang  into  it,  eager  to  reach  the  land.  The  question  now 
arose  as  to  which  of  them  should  have  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  step 
on  shore.  The  sterner  sex — stern  as  they  were — manifested  their  instinc- 
tive reverence  for  woman  by  according  to  Mary  Chilton  that  honor.  She 
was  a bright,  fascinating  young  lady,  and  the  moment  the  boat  reached 
the  shore,  was  the  first  to  step  on  Plymouth  Rock — ' * 

" The  rock  that’s  firmly  planted  by  the  sea. 

Prescribing  bounds  where  proudest  waves  are  stayed  ; ’ . 

The  landmark  which  was  set  to  liberty  . . , 

When  earth’s  foundations  broad  and  deep  were  laid.” 

If  the  maiden  did  not  leave  her  footprint  upon  the  rock,  she  has  certainly 
left  it  in  history. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were,  in  fact,  the  sons  of  destiny,  who  did  no,t 
comprehend  the  moral  grandeur  of  their  destiny.  On  the  basis  of  their  ' 
compact  they  constructed  a civil  government  for  themselves,  and  recog- 
nized the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule  by  electing  one  of  their  deacons— 
John  Carver — for  governor,  and  Miles  Standish  to  serve  as  captain  of  their 
fighting  force.  They  selected  a high  ground  facing  the  bay  for  a town 
site,  and  divided  the  entire  colony  into  nineteen  families,  composed  of 
about  five  persons  each.  And  though  a vast  continent  lay  before  them, 
they  were  so  economical  of  land  as  to  allow  each  family  a town  lot,  con- 
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taining  for  each  person  in  the  family  but  a half  pole  in  breadth  and  three 
poles  in  length,  which  was  deemed  sufficient  for  a house  and  garden. 
They  first  erected  what  they  called  a common  house,  and  then  private 
dwellings.  On  the  hillside  overlooking  the  infant  town,  in  the  direction  of 
the  bay,  they  planted  a cannon  for  self-defence  against  the  Indians.  Dur- 
ing the  first  winter,  fifty-five  of  the  one  hundred  and  one  died  for  want  of 
sufficient  supplies,  or  from  the  effects  of  climate.  But  the  remaining  few, 
plucky  in  extremities,  did  not  despair.  They  believed  in  God,  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer,  and  especially  in  themselves.  Their  numbers  were  soon 
strengthened  by  immigration  from  their  native  land.  They  fought  Indians 
and  Indians  fought  them.  Captain  Miles  Standish  proved  himself  a valiant 
commander,  and  Plymouth  colony  proved  a success.  This  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  other  Puritan  colonies  into  the  wilderness  of  New  England, 
whose  territory,  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  or  four  decades,  was 
sprinkled  with  flourishing  towns  and  settlements.  All  the  colonies  were 
founded  upon  a similar  basis.  In  support  of  free  principles  they  inaugu- 
rated free  churches,  free  schools  and  free  government.  Yet  they  had  some 
crotchets  in  their  heads,  peculiarities  of  creed  and  of  opinion,  which  were 
the  outgrowth  of  an  elementary  education  obtained  in  England;  hence 
they  could  not  divest  themselves  of  what  was  a part  of  themselves.  And 
though  they  saw  the  light  as  '^from  above,”  yet  at  times  they  saw  it  as 
^‘through  a glass,  darkly.”  There  was  not  a village  in  all  England,  two 
or  three  centuries  ago,  that  did  not  have  a ghost  in  it.  The  churchyards 
were  all  haunted,  and  almost  everybody  believed  in  ghosts,  fairies  and 
witchcraft.  Hundreds  were  convicted  of  witchcraft  and  executed.  With 
such  a preliminary  education,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Puritans  of  New 
England  believed  in  witchcraft  as  well  as  in  the  purification  of  church  and 
state.  But  instead  of  adhering  to  a form  of  civil  government  purely  dem- 
ocratic, as  projected  in  their  original  compact,  they  unwittingly  accepted 
a theocracy.  The  civil  law  was  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  divine 
law,  and  the  clergy,  of  course,  became  its  recognized  expounders.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  the  colonies  were  controlled  by  ecclesiastical  influ- 
ences in  matters  of  state  as  well  as  in  matters  of  faith.  In  effect,  church 
and  state  were  united ; the  only  difference  was,  that  the  church  controlled 
the  state.  No  man  was  a freeman  or  citizen  who  had  not  united  with  the 
church,  nor  could  he  vote  or  hold  office  until  he  had  proved  his  sincerity 
as  a Christian  by  what  was  called,  in  those  days,  a godly  walk  and  con- 
versation.” This  overrighteous  morality  of  the  Puritans  was  characterized 
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by  a frosty  rigidity  that  would  be  regarded  as  quite  too  chilling  to  be 
endured  in  these  modern  days  of  relaxed  discipline  and  liberality  of 
thought. 

But  still  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  Puritans  were  sincere  in  their 
aspirations  and  philanthropic  in  many  of  their  endeavors.  They  sought 
to  Christianize  the  Indians  and  to  inaugurate  among  them  a system  of 
civil  government.  There  were  twenty  small  tribes  located  within  the 
limits  of  the  Plymouth  colony.  These  tribes  all  spoke  the  same  language. 
Rev.  John  Eliot  took  the  lead  in  attempting  their  reclamation  by  estab- 
lishing schools  and  churches  in  their  midst  and  translating  the  Bible  into 
their  tongue.  The  following  is  the  title  which  he  prefixed  to  his  Indian 
Bible:  “Mamusse  Wunneetupanatamwe  Up-Biblum  God  Naneeswe  Nuk- 
kone  Testament  Kah  Wonk  Wusku  Testament.”  He  was  master  of  the 
language,  and  said  he  wrote  the  translation  with  one  pen.  He  afterwards 
wrote  an  Indian  grammar  and  other  Indian  school  books,  and  translated 
‘ Baxter’s  Last  Call  ’ into  the  same  language.  This  Indian  Bible  was  a 
ponderous  folio,  and  the  first  Bible  ever  printed  in  America.  It  was  printed 
at  Boston  in  1685,  at  a cost  for  the  edition  of  £goo  sterling.  A copy  of 
it  is  still  preserved  at  Plymouth.  It  is  regarded  as  a great  curiosity. 
There  is  not  now  a living  Indian  or  white  man  who  can  read  it.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  written  is  literally  dead.  Rev.  John  Eliot  was  the 
first  Protestant  clergyman  in  America  who  devoted  his  life  to  missionary 
labor.  Pie  is  deservedly  known  in  history  as  the  ‘‘Indian  Apostle.”  He 
insisted  that  the  Indians  were  descendants  of  the  Jews.  He  was  born  in 
England  in  1603,  was  liberally  educated,  arrived  at  Boston  in  1631,  offici- 
ated at  Roxbury  for  a brief  period  as  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  then 
devoted  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  to  Indian  missionary  work.  He 
died  in  1690. 

These  Christianized  Indians,  at  baptism,  received  English  names,  many 
of  which  were  names  of  distinguished  Englishmen.  This  pleased  the  In* 
dians  and  elevated  them,  in  their  own  estimation,  to  the  grade  of  white 
men.  In  fact,  they  were  regarded  by  the  Puritans  not  only  as  brethren 
of  the  same  faith,  but  as  citizens  entitled  to  share  the  same  equal  rights 
and  privileges.  In  the  administration  of  civil  government  these  Indians 
excelled  the  white  men  in  brevity  and  prompt  execution,  if  not  in  origi- 
nality, as  will  be  readily  seen  in  the  language  of  the  following  “warrant,” 
issued  and  directed  by  an  Indian  magistrate  to  an  Indian  constable : 
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I,  Hihoudi,  you,  Peter  Waterman,  Jeremy  Wicket,  quick  you  take  him,  straight  you  bring  him  before 
me.  Hihoudi. 

The  Puritans  were  the  friends  of  the  Indians  in  times  of  peace,  but  in 
times  of  war  were  evidently  actuated  by  a vindictive  spirit.  Such  of  the 
Indians  as  they  could  not  Christianize  they  did  not  hesitate  to  exterminate, 
especially  when  they  assumed  a hostile  attitude  toward  the  colonies.  In 
the  course  of  the  first  century  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  New 
England  fell  in  battle  array  against  their  relentless  Christian  invaders. 
Whether  one  race  is  justified  in  exterminating  another  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  of  acquiring  a broader  domain,  is  a great  moral  question  which 
must  be  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  theology  for  solution. 

In  tracing  the  footprints  of  the  Puritans,  we  cannot  escape  the  convic- 
tion that  they  were  as  conscientious  as  they  were  absurd  in  many  of  their 
theories.  They  believed  in  witchcraft  and  resolved  to  exterminate  it,  nor 
would  they  tolerate  a religious  faith  that  was  not  in  accord  with  their  own. 
The  history  of  their  times,  like  the  sun,  has  some  dark  spots  in  it.  The 
darkest  spot  is  their  persecution  of  Quakers  and  execution  of  innocent 
persons  for  witchcraft.  Cotton  Mather,  a doctor  of  divinity,  was  the  prin- 
cipal instigator.  But  when  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the  times  became  so 
intrusive  as  to  accuse  and  execute  a member  of  the  clerical  profession  for 
witchcraft,  he  changed  his  views  and  the  tragic  drama  soon  closed.  The 
Puritans  seemed  to  think  that  they  were  divinely  commissioned  to  exter- 
minate not  only  heresies,  but  all  kinds  of  frivolities  and  immoralities,  and 
to  establish  in  the  new  world  a saintly  government  based  on  the  principles 
of  a pure  theocracy.  This  ideal  of  theirs  is  sufficiently  illustrated  in  a few 
examples  taken  from  the  early  records  of  the  colonial  courts : 

GENERAL  COURT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

1639.  Ordered  that  no  garments  shall  be  made  with  short  sleeves,  and  such  as  have  garments  with 
short  sleeves  shall  not  wear  the  same,  unless  they  cover  the  arms  to  the  wrist ; and  hereafter  no  person 
whatever  shall  make  any  garment  for  women  with  sleeves  more  than  an  ell  wide. 

COURT  HELD  AT  PLYMOUTH. 

1638.  It  is  ordered  that  if  any  man  make  a motion  of  marriage  to  any  man’s  daughter  or  maid  without 
first  obtaining  leave  of  her  parents  or  master,  he  shall  be  punished,  according  to  the  nature  cf  the  offence, 
by  a fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  or  corporal  punishment,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  bench. 

Ordered  that  profane  swearing  shall  be  punished  by  sitting  in  the  stocks  three  hours,  or  by  imprison- 
ment ; and  that  telling  lies  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  ten  shillings,  or  the  stocks  for  two  hours  for 
each  offence. 

Ordered  that  any  person  denying  the  Scriptures  to  be  a rule  of  life  shall  suffer  corporal  punishment  at 
the  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  so  it  shall  not  extend  to  life  or  limb. 
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1640.  Ordered  that  J ohn  Barnes  pay  a fine  of  thirty  shillings  for  Sabbath  breaking  and  sit  one  hour 
in  the  stocks  ; that  Thomas  Clarke  pay  a fine  of  thirty  shillings  for  selling  a pair  of  boots  and  spurs  for 
fifteen  shillings,  which  only  cost  him  but  ten  shillings  ; and  that  William  Abbey  be  severely  whipped  at 
the  post  for  working  on  Sunday. 

COURT  HELD  AT  NEW  HAVEN. 

1639.  It  is  ordered  thatt  every  one  thatt  beares  armes  shall  be  compleatly  fumfshed  with  armes,  (viz) 
a muskett,  a sword,  vandaleers,  a rest,  a pound  of  powder,  20  bullets  fitted  to  their  muskett,  or  4 pound 
of  pistoll  shott,  or  swan  shott,  at  least,  and  be  ready  to  show  them  in  the  market  place  on  Monday  the 
6th  of  this  moneth,  before  Captaine  Turner  and  Lieutenant  Seeley,  under  20s.  fine  for  every  default  or 
absence. 

1643.  Andrew  Low,  jun.  for  breaking  into  Mr.  Lang’s  house,  where  he  brake  open  a cupboard  and 
took  from  thence  some  strong  water,  and  6d.  in  money,  and  ransackt  the  house  from  roome  to  roome, 
and  left  open  doors,  for  which  fact  being  committed  to  prison  brake  forth  and  escaped,  and  still  remains 
horrible  obstinate  and  rebellious  against  his  parents,  and  incorrigible  under  all  the  means  that  have  been 
used  to  reclaim  him.  Whereupon  it  was  ordered  that  he  shall  be  as  severely  whipt  as  the  rule  will  bare, 
and  work  with  his  father  as  a prisoner  with  a lock  upon  his  leg  so  that  he  may  not  escape. 

John  Lawrence  and  Valentine,  servants  to  Mr.  Malbon,  for  Imbezilling  their  masters  Goods,  and  keep- 
ing disorderly  night  Meetings  with  Will  Harding,  a Lewd  and  disorderly  person,  plotting  with  him  to 
carry  their  masters  daughters  to  the  farmes  in  the  night,  concealing  divers  unseemly  dalliances,  all  of 
which  they  confessed  and  was  whipt. 

1660.  Jacob  M.  Murline  and  Sarah  Tuttle  appeared,  concerning  whom  the  Governor  declared,  that 
the  business  for  which  they  were  warned  to  this  court  he  had  heard  in  private  at  his  house,  which  he  re- 
lated to  stand  thus  : 

On  the  day  that  J ohn  Potter  was  married  Sarah  Tuttle  went  to  Mistress  Murline’s  house  for  some  thredd. 
Mistress  Murline  bid  her  go  to  her  daughters  in  the  other  roome,  where  they  felle  into  speeche  of  John 
Potter  and  his  wife,  that  they  were  both  lame,  upon  which  Sarah  Tuttle  said  that  she  wondered  what 
they  would  do  at  night.  Whereupon  Jacob  came  in,  and  tooke  up  or  tooke  away  her  gloves.  Sarah 
desired  him  to  give  her  the  gloves,  to  which  he  answered  he  would  do  so  if  she  would  give  him  a kysse, 
upon  which  they  sat  down  together,  his  arme  being  about  her  waiste,  and  her  arme  upon  his  shoulder  or 
about  his  necke,  and  he  kyssed  her  and  she  kyssed  him,  or  they  kyssed  oneanother,  continuing  in  this 
posture  about  half  an  hour,  as  Marian  and  Susan  testified,  which  Marian,  now  in  court,  affirmed  to  be  so. 
Mistress  Murline,  now  in  court,  said  that  she  heard  Sarah  say  she  wondered  what  they  would  do  at 
night,  and  she  replied  they  must  sleep ; but  it  was  matter  of  sorrow  and  shame  unto  her.  , 

Jacob  was  asked  what  he  had  to  say  to  these  things,  to  which  he  answered  that  he  was  in  the  other 
roome,  and  when  he  heard  Sarah  speak  those  words,  he  went  in,  and  when  she  having  let  fall  her  gloves 
he  tooke  them  up  and  she  asked  him  for  them,  he  told  her  he  would  if  she  would  kysse  him.  Further 
said  he  tooke  her  by  the  hand,  and  they  both  sat  down  upon  a chest,  but  whether  his  arme  were  about 
her  waiste,  and  her  arme  upon  his  shoulder  or  about  his  necke,  he  knows  not,  for  he  never  thought  of  it 
since,  till  Mr.  Raymond  told  him  of  it  at  Manatos  for  which  he  was  blamed  and  told  he  layde  it  to  heart 
as  he  ought.  But  Sarah  Tuttle  replied  that  shee  did  not  kysse  him.  Mr.  Tuttle  replied  that  Marian  de- 
nied it,  and  he  doth  not  looke  upon  her  as  a competent  witness.  Thomas  Tuttle  said  that  he  asked 
Marian  if  his  sister  kyssed  Jacob,  and  she  said  not.  Moses  Mansfield  testified  that  he  told  Jacob  Mur- 
line that  he  heard  Sarah  kyssed  him,  but  he  denied  it.  But  Jacob  graunted  not  what  Moses  testified. 

Mr.  Tuttle  pleaded  that  J acob  had  endeavoured  to  steal  away  his  daughter’s  affections.  But  Sarah 
being  asked  if  Jacob  had  inveagled  her,  she  said  no.  Thomas  Tuttle  said  that  he  came  to  their  house 
two  or  three  times  before  he  went  to  Holland,  and  they  two  were  together,  and  to  what  end  he  came  he 
knows  not,  unless  it  were  to  inveagle  her.  And  their  mother  warned  Sarah  not  to  keep  company  with 
him.  And  to  the  same  purpose  spake  Jonathan  Tuttle.  But  Jacob  denied  that  he  came  to  their  house 
with  any  such  intendment,  nor  did  it  appeare  so  to  the  court. 

The  Governor  told  Sarah  that  her  miscarriage  is  the  greatest,  that  a virgin  should  be  so  bold  in  the 
presence  of  others  to  carry  it  as  she  had  done,  and  to  speake  such  corrupt  words,  most  of  the  things 
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charged  against  her  b acknowledged  by  herself,  though  that  about  kyssing  is  denied,  yet  the  thing  is 
prooved.  Sarah  professed  that  she  was  sorry  that  she  carried  it  so  sinfully  and  foolishly,  which  she  saw 
to  be  hateful.  She  hoped  God  would  help  her  to  carry  it  better  for  time  to  come. 

The  Governor  allso  told  Jacob  that  his  carriage  hath  been  very  evil  and  sinful  so  to  carry  it  towards 
her,  and  to  make  such  a light  matter  of  it  as  not  to  think  of  it,  (as  he  exprest,)  doth  greatly  aggravate, 
and  for  Marian,  who  was  a married  woman,  to  suffer  her  brother  and  a man’s  daughter,  to  sit  almost 
half  an  hour  in  such  a way  as  they  have  related  was  a very  great  evil.  She  was  told  that  she  should 
have  showed  her  indignation  against  it,  and  have  told  her  mother,  that  Sarah  might  have  been  shut  out 
of  doors.  Mrs.  Murline  was  told  that  she,  hearing  such  words,  should  not  have  suffered  it.  Mrs. 
Tuttle  and  Mrs.  Murline  being  asked  if  they  had  any  more  to  say,  they  said  no. 

Whereupon  the  court  declared  that  we  have  heard  in  the  Publique  Ministry,  that  it  is  a thing  to  be 
lamented,  that  young  people  should  have  their  meetings  to  the  corrupting  of  themselves  and  one  another. 
As  for  Sarah  Tuttle  her  miscarriages  are  very  great,  that  she  should  utter  so  corrupt  a speeche  as  she  did 
concerning  the  persons  to  be  married,  and  that  she  should  carry  it  in  such  a wanton,  uncivil,  immodest 
and  lacivious  manner  as  has  been  proved.  And  for  Jacob  his  carriage  hath  been  very  corrupt  and  sinful, 
such  as  brings  reproach  upon  the  family  and  place. 

The  sentence  therefore  concerning  them  is  that  they  shall  pay  either  of  them  as  a fine  20s.  to  the  Treas- 
urer. 

1662.  Edmund  Dorman,  plaintiff,  entered  an  action  of  slander,  or  defamation,  against  Jeremiah 
Johnson,  defendant.  The  plaintiff  informed  against  him  that  he  had  heard  that  J.  Johnson  had  reported 
at  John  Olvarde’s  house  that  he  heard  Dorman  at  prayer  in  a swamp  for  a wife,  and  being  asked  by  J ohn 
Olvarde  who  the  person  was,  he  answered  that  it  was  his  mare.  And  there  was  other  circuihstances  of 
scoffing  &c. 

The  defendant  was  asked  whether  he  graunted  the  thing  or  denied.  The  defendant  desired  proof  and 
that  the  witnesses  might  speeke  apart.  John  Olvarde  was  first  called,  who  testified  that  Johnson  being 
at  his  house,  he  heard  him  say  that  he  heard  Edmund  Dorman  at  prayer  in  a swamp,  (by  J ohn  Downes’s, ) 
for  a wife ; and  sayde,  “Lord  thou  knowest  my  necessitie  and  canst  supplie  it.  Lord  bend  and bow'  her 
wille  and  make  her  sensible  of  my  condition  or  necessitie."  He  asked  Jeremiah  who  it  was  ; he  answered 
it  may  be  his  mare  that  she  might  be  servicable.  John  Ovarde  being  asked  when  it  was,  he  said  it  was 
since  harvest. 

Stephen  Bradley  being  called  also  testified  the  same  thing.  The  defendant  being  asked  what  he  had 
to  say  for  himself,  said  he  thought  Bradley  did  it  out  of  revenge.  But  he  was  told  he  must  prove  him  a 
false  person  upon  the  record,  or  perjured,  or  that  he  doth  it  out  of  revenge  this  time.  The  defendant 
further  said  he  did  expect  some  other  persons  that  was  present  at  John  Olvarde’s  would  have  been  here, 
therefore  did  refuse  to  make  his  defence  further  this  time  ; and  desired  that  the  witnesses  might  not  be 
sworn. 

Then  Jeremiah  was  told  that  it  is  a fearful  thing  to  come  to  that  height  of  sin,  as  to  sit  in  the  seat  of 
the  scorner.  Therefore  the  court  told  him  they  would  defer  this  business,  and  warned  him  to  attend  the 
next  particular  court  to  give  answer  hereunto. 

Most  of  the  early  colonial  courts  consisted  of  the  governor  and  one  or 
more  assistants  elected  by  the  people.  The  general  court  consisted  of 

representatives  from  the  local  courts.  The  governor  or  some  of  the 

subordinate  dignitaries  conducted  the  examination  of  witnesses.  If  there 
were  lawyers  in  those  days,  they  were  but  very  few.  Public  sentiment 
was  not  inclined  to  tolerate  them,  owing  to  the  scriptural  denunciation, 
‘"Wo  unto  the  lawyers.’’  The  clergy  were  the  great  men  of  the  times. 
They  increased  their  influence  by  assuming  an  air  of  gravity  and  dignity 
that  seemed  to  overawe  everyone,  especially  children,  who  felt  when  in 
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their  presence  that  they  were  in  the  divine  presence.  The  people  gener- 
ally believed  in  them  and  revered  them.  They  even  believed  that  clerical 
prayers  could  control  or  modify  the  action  of  divine  Providence.  Hence 
the  clergy  were  often  asked  in  dry  weather  to  pray  for  rain,  and  in  wet 
weather  to  pray  for  sunshine.  Many  of  them,  it  is  said,  were  sufficiently 
weatherwise  not  to  do  either  unless  the  signs  in  the  heavens”  indicated 
a favorable  response  to  their  prayers. 

The  first  union  of  the  colonies  took  place  in  1643,  with  a view  to  self- 
protection and  defence.  It  was  this  inceptive  idea  of  what  constituted  a 
central  government  that  led  to  the  confederacy  of  the  colonies  and  the 
subsequent  union  of  all  the  American  states.  As  the  Puritans  grew  in 
numbers  they  grew  in  wisdom.  Their  towers  of  strength  were  the ‘church 
and  the  school-house.  Thus  fortified  they  fought  the  battle  of  life  with 
triumphant  results.  One  of  the  colonies  hid  its  charter  of  civil  rights  in 
the  heart  of  an  oak  to  preserve  it,  and  did  preserve  it.  Another  cast  rich 
freights  of  tea  into  the  ocean  rather  than  pay  to  royalty  exorbitant  exac- 
tions. The  stamp  act  was  treated  with  universal  contempt  by  all  the 
colonies.  All  were  agreed  in  the  patriotic  sentiment,  “ millions  for  liberty, 
nothing  for  tribute.”  It  was  this  state  of  public  feeling  that  awoke  the 
spirit  of  ‘^seventy-six” — a patriotic  flame  that  purified,  as  by  fire,  the 
land  of  golden  promise  from  the  dross  of  regal  domination. 

Though  Puritanism  has  now  outgrown  most  of  its  primitive  peculiari- 
ties, yet  many  of  its  traits,  like  golden  threads,  are  still  apparent,  not  only 
in  the  texture  of  New  England  character  but  in  the  finish  of  Western 
Reserve  character.  It  is  this  finishing  touch  that  has  given  to  Western 
Reserve  life  a moral  power  that  wields  a positive  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
both  church  and  state.  It  is  a power,  however,  that  “vaunteth  not  itself.” 
The  birth  of  the  Western  Reserve,  as  a civilized  land,  occurred  July  4, 
1796,  the  day  on  which  General  Moses  Cleaveland,  with  his  company  of 
surveyors,  landed  at  Conneaut.  Her  territory  is  comparatively  but  a 
fraction  of  the  great  state  of  Ohio,  and  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  state.  It  embraces  but  twelve  counties,  yet  it  has  a population,  at 
this  time,  of  nearly  six  hundred  thousand. 

The  truth  is,  the  Western  Reserve,  in  more  senses  than  one,  has 
achieved  a brilliant  career,  and  still  aspires  to  a brilliant  future.  She  can 
point,  like  the  Roman  matron,  with  a just  pride  to  her  jewels — her  many 
accomplished  men  and  still  more  accomplished  women.  She  has  furnished 
the  state,  in  the  course  of  her  career,  with  five  governors  and  thirteen 
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supreme  judges,  and  the  United  States  with  four  senators  and  one  Presi- 
dent, to  say  nothing  of  several  United  States  district  judges  and  foreign 
ministers.  She  loves  progress,  and  has  literally  begemmed  her  entire 
domain  with  school-houses,  churches  and  colleges.  She  believes  in  the 
rights  of  man  and  in  herself,  and  takes  nothing  for  granted.  She  is  as 
cautious  as  she  is  inquisitive,  and  never  accepts  novel  theories,  either  in 
science  or  in  morals,  without  first  subjecting  them  to  an  uncompromising 
scrutiny,  however  attractive  may  be  the  drapery  in  which  they  are  pre- 
sented ; nor  does  she  hesitate  to  assail  sanctified  errors  simply  because 
they  are  sanctified.  And  though  she  reveres  her  ancestry,  she  never 
allows  the  Puritanic  element  she  has  inherited  to  misguide  her  judgment 
in  matters  of  faith  or  in  freedom  of  action.  In  a word,  she  has  acquired 
a character  of  her  own  that  is  as  remarkable  for  its  noble  traits  as  it  is  for 
its  originality — a character  that  is  founded  upon  the  broad  principles  of  a 
dispassionate  Christian  philosophy. 


Harvey  Rice. 
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MAJOR  DAVID  ZEIGLER. 

Major  David  Zeigler,  who  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Ii<dian  war  was 
in  command  at  Fort  Harmar,  was  born  in  1748  at  the  city  of  Heidelberg. 
In  his  youth  he  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Frederick  the  Great,  of 
whom  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer.  He  came  to  America  during  the 
revolution  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  Continental  army,  in  which 
he  served  as  a captain  in  the  First  Pennsylvania  Continental  Infantry 
and  as  an  inspector.  In  a land  warrant  granted  to  him  in  1792, 
he  is  spoken  of  as  “of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.”  He  served 
during  the  war  in  the  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Harmar, 
in  which  we  find  him  holding  the  rank  of  captain  when  peace  was 
proclaimed.  General  Harmar  and  he  were  intimate  friends  till  the  end  of 
their  lives,  and  friendly  letters  occasionally  passed  between  Cincinnati  and 
“ Harmar’s  retreat  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill.”  Besides  land  war- 
rants from  the  general  government,  Major  Zeigler  received  from  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  1794,  a patent  for  500  acres  of  land  in  the  Eleventh 
Donation  district,  Allegheny  county,  in  ‘ ‘ consideration  of  services  ren- 
dered as  a captain  in  the  late  army  of  the  United  States.”  He  was  a 
member  of  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati,  an  honor  which  he  valued  highly. 
In  a beautiful  miniature  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  painted  on  ivory 
by  Pine,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1799,  he  wears  the  Continental  uniform  and 
the  badge  of  the  society  fastened  by  its  blue  ribbon  to  his  breast.  He 
had  no  children,  but  he  was  careful  in  his  will  to  leave  his  “gold  eagle 
seal  and  his  diploma  of  the  Cincinnati,  with  all  the  immunities  and  privi- 
leges therein  belonging,”  to  his  wife’s  nephew,  Joseph  Peirce. 

I have  been  unable  to  learn  anything  of  his  history  during  the  revolu- 
tion except  the  fact  that  he  was  once  taken  prisoner  by  the  British.  The 
following  account  of  this  adventure  is  given  by  the  American  Pioneer: 

General  Samuel  Findlay,  Major  Zeigler,  late  of  Cincinnati,  the  first  marshal  of  Ohio,  and  Major 
Thomas  Martin  were  captured  by  the  British,  and  imprisoned  in  Philadelphia.  They  made  their 
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escape,  Martin  killing  the  British  officer  in  pursuit  with  a club.  Reaching  a Dutchman’s  house,  Major 
Martin  passed  Zeigler — who  was  a Prussian — for  a Dutch  doctor,  who,  by  making  pills  of  bread 
mixed  with  a little  spittle,  cured  the  landlady,  and  escaped  a bill  of  charges. 

A niece  of  Major  Zeigler  often  related  this  story,  but  she  said  that  he 
dosed  the  landlady  with  hair  powder,  shaken  from  the  powder  puff  which 
he  carried  in  a box  in  his  pocket.  He  was  very  witty,  and  fond  of  a good 
story  or  of  a joke,  and  many  humorous  anecdotes  about  him  used  to  be 
in  circulation  among  his  friends. 

A characteristic  story  is  related  by  Mrs.  Israel  Ludlow: 

Our  brilliant  Fourth  of  J uly  celebration  was  terminated  by  a sad  accident.  The  party  opposed  to 
the  governor,  gluing  with  all  the  heroism  of  “seventy-six,”  mounted  a blunderbuss  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  with  a few  hearts  of  steel  made  its  shores  resound,  rivaling  in  their  imagination  the  ordinance 
of  the  garrison.  Delighted  with  their  success,  the  load  was  increased  in  proportion  to  their  enthu- 
siasm, and  when  the  “Western  Territory”  was  toasted  the  gun  summoned  every  power  within  it, 
carried  its  thunders  through  the  Kentucky  hills,  and  burst  in  pieces.  Major  Zeigler,  on  taking  a view 
of  the  field,  reports  as  follows:  “Wounded,  four  men  ; killed,  one  gun.” 

At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  Major  Zeigler  was  a captain  in  Colonel 
Harmar’s  regiment,  the  First  United  States  regulars,  organized  in  1784. 
Strong’s,  Hamtranck’s  and  Zeigler’s  companies  of  the  First  regiment  were, 
October  6,  1785,  stationed  at  West  Point.  Major  Willys  arrived  from  New 
York  November  17,  1785,  with  orders  for  the  troops  to  march  immediately 
for  the  western  frontier,  where  they  arrived  in  December.  They  rested  four 
days  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  then  proceeded  to  Fort  McIntosh.  April  12 
(1786)  an  express  arrived  (at  Fort  McIntosh)  from  Fort  Pit  and  informed 
them  that  a number  of  Indians  had  come  in  there  the  night  before, 
their  design  unknown.  Captain  Zeigler  set  out  immediately  to  ascertain 
their  intentions.  May  4,  Zeigler’s  and  Strong’s  companies  embarked  for 
Muskingum.  May  8,  they  arrived  at  Muskingum,  where  they  encamped 
in  the  woods  a little  distance  from  the  fortf  (Harmar). 

For  the  following  four  or  five  years  these  two  companies  marched  from 
one  place  to  another  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Kentucky,  under  com- 
mand of  Harmar,  not  remaining  long  anywhere,  protecting  settlers,  guard- 
ing surveyors  and  government  agents  or  army  officers  who  were  endeav- 
oring to  make  treaties  with  the  Indians. 

In  addition  to  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  these  summer  marches  through 
the  wilderness,  they  often  in  the  winter,  during  the  first  years,  suffered 
from  the  lack  of  sufficient  food.*  One  Christmas,  Buel  records,  was  very 
melancholy,  as  they  had  little  to  eat  and  nothing  to  make  merry  with. 
Later  they  cultivated  fine  gardens  and  orchards  at  Fort  Harmar,  and  their 
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regularly  employed  hunters  brought  them  game  and  venison  from  the 
woods;  and  as  they  returned  to  winter  headquarters  at  Marietta,  from 
their  military  expeditions,  the  soldiers  collected  boat-loads  of  provisions 
from  the  settlers  along  the  rivers.  The  little  army  led  a stirring  life, 
though  for  some  time  there  was  no  fighting,  and  Major  Zeigler  and  his 
company  seem  to  have  marched  or  embarked  with  every  party  of  soldiers 
that  was  sent  out. 

May  10,  1786,  Captain  Zeigler’s  company  embarked  for  the  Miami 
(Cincinnati,  Columbia,  North  Bend,  etc.)*  In  July  of  this  year  Zeigler’s 
and  Finney’s  companies  were  sent  from  the  Miami  to  the  i<ipids  of  the 
Ohio  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  Indians. 

During  the  summer  of  1787,  Harmar  made  his  western  expedition  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  with  the  Indians  and  deciding  difficulties  among 
the  settlers  about  public  and  private  property.  This  expedition  Buel 
refers  to  in  the  following  extracts : 

July  8,  1787, — Our  regiment  embarked  (at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  now  Louisville,  for  Post  Vincent)  at 
six  o’clock  A.  M.,  on  board  of  boats,  with  their  horses  and  cattle. 

July  10. — We  arrived  at  Pigeon’s  creek,  one  hundred  miles  below  the  falls,  at  one  o’clock  P.  M.  Sent 
off  our  boats  with  an  escort  of  one  hundred  men  to  transport  the  baggage  up  the  Wabash  river. 

July  27. — An  express  arrived  and  informed  that  the  Indians  had  attacked  one  of  our  boats  and  killed 
one  man  of  Zeigler’s  company  and  a number  of  the  inhabitants. 

October  i. — Zeigler’s  and  Strong’s  companies  marched  at  eleven  A.  M.  for  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio, 
through  the  wilderness  (from  Post  Vincent).  The  tour  was  more  pleasant  than  in  July. 

October  7. — We  arrived  at  the  rapids  a little  before  sunset,  after  a fatiguing  march. 

October  29. — The  two  companies  embarked  at  eleven  A.  M.  for  Fort  Harmar. 

November  i. — We  continue  our  passage  and  make  about  fifteen  miles  a day  up  stream.  Every  night 
we  encamp  on  the  shore  and  embark  early  in  the  morning. 

November  21. — We  had  a fine  breeze  and  reached  Muskingum  at  ten  o’clock  A.  M.  and  took  posses- 
sion of  our  old  quarters. 

This  fleet  of  boats,  full  of  armed  men,  must  have  been  a pretty  sight  as 
it  approached  the  landing  at  Muskingum.  Buel  continues  : 

March  12,  1788. — Captain  Zeigler’s  company  went  on  scouts  into  the  woods. 

September  3. — Captain  Zeigler  arrived  with  his  company  from  Philadelphia  (other  writers  say  from 
Fort  Pitt)  accompanied  by  a company  of  Seneca  Indians.  We  saluted  them  with  our  field  pieces,  which 
they  returned  with  a running  fire  from  their  rifles. 

The  Indians  mentioned  were  the  friendly  chief,  Cornplanter,  and  forty 
men  of  his  tribe.  It  was  hoped  that  he  could  persuade  the  hostile  Indians 
to  make  a treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States. 

In  December,  1789,  General  Flarmar  left  Marietta  for  Fort  Washington 
(Cincinnati)  with  three  hundred  men,  leaving  Captain  Zeigler  at  Fort 
Harmar  with  twenty  soldiers.  Those  who  remained  received  their  pay 
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the  day  before  Christmas,  as  is  shown  by  Captain  David  Zeigler’s  receipt, 
dated  December  24,  for  the  $859.45  paid  himself  and  his  company,  which 
is  still  preserved.  In  the  summer  or  fall  of  1790,  Zeigler  joined  Harmar 
at  Fort  Washington. 

September,  1790,  General  Harmar,  with  a force  of  300  federals  and 
1,133  volunteers,  marched  from  Fort  Washington  to  the  Indian  town  on 
the  Little  Miami,  then  called  Old  Chillicothe,  three  miles  above  Xenia, 
and  thence  to  Loramie’s  crossing  of  the  Miami.  The  army  was  defeated 
and  retreated  to  Fort  Washington.  Some  writers  claim  that  the  object  of 
the  expediti^  was  accomplished  before  the  defeat  by  a party  of  six  hun- 
dred men,  commanded  by  Colonel  Harden,  including  fifty  regulars  under 
command  of  Captain  Zeigler,  who  burned  the  deserted  Indian  villages  and 
destroyed  corn,  fruit  trees,  provisions  and  all  the  property  of  the  savages. 
The  remainder  of  Hart’s  and  Zeigler’s  companies  returned  November, 
1790,  to  Fort  Harmar,  their  usual  winter  headquarters. 

Major  Zeigler  arrived  at  Fort  Washington  June  20,  1791,  with  soldiers 
from  Fort  Harmar,  to  join  the  army  of  St.  Clair,  who  succeeded  General 
Harmar  after  the  latter’s  defeat.  General  St.  Clair  invaded  the  Indian 
country  September  17,  1791,  with  two  thousand  men.  He  proceeded 
to  the  Great  Miami  and  erected  Forts  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  and  on  the 
fourth  of  November  was  fought  the  bloody  and  unfortunate  battle  called 
“St.  Clair’s  defeat.”  The  army  was  driven  back  with  terrible  loss  of  life  to 
Fort  Jefferson. 

Major  Zeigler, ^during  this  fierce  and  cruel  engagement  in  which  half  the 
army  was  killed,  exhibited  the  coolness  and  courage  which  were  character- 
istic of  him.  His  duty  obliging  him  to  remain  for  some  time  stationary 
on  a spot  exposed  from  every  direction  to  the  bullets  and  tomahawks  of 
the  Indians,  he  seated  himself  on  the  stump  of  a tree,  took  out  his  pipe, 
filled  and  tranquilly  smoked  it,  apparently  utterly  fearless  of  danger  and 
unmoved  by  the  harrowing  sights  around  him. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  routed  army  at  Fort  Jefferson,  St.  Clair  called  a 
council  of  the  few  field  officers  who  had  escaped  with  their  lives  (Major 
Zeigler  being  one)  and  all  advised  an  immediate  retreat  to  Fort  Washing- 
ton. It  began  at  ten  o’clock  that  night.  For  nearly  two  days  they  had 
nothing  to  eat.  They  reached  Fort  Washington  the  eighth  of  November. 
This  was  a time  of  danger  and  dread  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  North- 
west Territory.  The  Indians,  sufficiently  feared  before,  were  emboldened 
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by  St.  Clair’s  defeat.  The  men  all  carried  firearms  when  they  appeared  at 
public  meetings,  and  a militia  man  who  disobeyed  orders  and  attended 
church  at  Cincinnati  unarmed,  was  liable  to  a fine  of  one  dollar.  January, 
1791,  Washington  had  sent  to  congress  letters  from  General  Rufus  Put- 
nam and  the  Ohio  company,  and  from  Major  Zeigler  of  Fort  Harmar,  rep- 
resenting the  defenceless  situation  of  the  settlers  at  Marietta,  Belpre,  etc., 
and  begging  that  troops  might  be  stationed  among  them.  Now,  at  last, 
November,  1791,  Captain  Haskell  and  fifty  men  of  the  regular  army  were 
sent  from  the  east  to  Fort  Harmar,  and  remained  there  and  at  the  other 
forts  and  stockades,  a few  at  each  place,  during  the  Indian  war. 

December,  1791,  St.  Clair  went  to  Philadelphia.  He  left  Major  Zeig- 
ler at  Fort  Washington,  who  continued  in  command  till  the  arrival  of 
General  Wilkinson  in  1792. 

Major  Zeigler  was  summoned  to  Philadelphia  in  January,  1792,  as  a 
witness  for  St.  Clair  before  a congressional  committee,  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  last  campaign.  He  testified  : “ I think 
from  my  own  experience,  I never  saw  such  a degree  of  trouble  thrown  on 
the  shoulders  of  any  other  general  that  I have  served  with  as  upon  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair,  from  the  absence  of  the  quartermaster  and  the  preparations 
that  were  necessary  to  be  made  in  his  department  in  order  to  take  the 
field  in  season.  It  was  well  for  the  quartermaster  that  he  served  in  a re- 
publican government.  One  day  there  was  so  small  a stock  of  provisions 
on  hand  that  had  the  army  moved  on  they  must  have  eaten  their  fingers. 
The  axes  were  too  soft,  and  when  used  would  bend  up  like  a dumpling. 
In  consequence  of  the  badness  of  the  axes,  he  purchased  a good  one  for 
himself  at  his  own  expense,”  and  used  it  vigorously,  no  doubt,  for  he 
says  : “The  officers  showed  a pride  in  working  with  the  men,  in  order 

to  expedite  the  work.*” 

About  the  time  Major  Zeigler  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army  and 
settled  at  Cincinnati,  opening  a store,  where,  according  to  a bill  that  has 
been  preserved,  he  sold  “muslin,  hardware,  groceries,  &c. ” He  was  a 
successful  merchant,  and  made  what  at  that  day  was  considered  a fortune. 
He  owned  two  shares  in  the  funds  of  the  Ohio  company  and  many  acres 
of  military  bounty  land  ; but  these  wild  lands  were  of  little  value,  and  his 
income  was  principally  derived  from  his  store  and  his  Cincinnati  specula- 
tions. 

The  territorial  legislature  incorporated  the  town  of  Cincinnati  January 
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2,  1802,  and  Major  Zeigler  was  appointed  president  of  the  village.  He 
was  appointed  by  President  Jefferson,  in  1804,  the  first  marshal  of  the  Ohio 
district.  From  1809  to  18  ii  he  was  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Cincinnati. 
In  politics  he  was  a Democratic-Republican.  Judge  Burnet  says  in  his 
notes : 

Only  four  individuals  in  Cincinnati  and  its  vicinity  are  now  remembered  who  then  (1800)  advocated 
the  election  of  Mr.  jefferson  against  Mr.  Adams.  These  were  Major  David  Zeigler,  William  Henry 
Harrison,  William  McMillan  and  John  Smith. 

In  the  spring  of  1789  Captain  Zeigler,  then  stationed  at  Fort  Harmar, 
married,  at  Marietta,  Lucy,  youngest  child  of  Benjamin  and  Hannah  Cogges- 
hall  Sheffield.  She  was  a native  of  Jamestown,  Rhode  Island,  and 
came  to  Marietta  December  17,  1788,  with  her  mother,  then  a widow. 
Mrs.  Sheffield  owned  five  shares  in  the  funds  of  the  Ohio  company.  Of 
her  party  were  also  her  daughters  and  sons-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac 
Peirce,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Greene  and  their  children;  her  brother, 
Daniel  Coggeshall,  and  family,  and  her  nephew.  Wanton  Casey,  though 
all  did  not  arrive  the  same  day.  Mrs.  Zeigler  was  attractive  in  person 
and  manner.  A letter  writer  of  the  last  century  describes  her  as  very 
handsome.  Her  letters  indicate  that  she  was  a woman  of  elevated  charac- 
ter and  unusual  intelligence.  Colonel  May  was  one  of  her  Marietta  friends 
and  alludes  to  her,  when  a bride,  in  his  journal.  Mrs.  Israel  Ludlow 
records  her  death  in  her  diary  in  these  affectionate  words : 

A late  paper  from  Cincinnati  mentioned  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Zeigler.  My  heart  pays  a tribute  to  her 
merit.  Faithful,  candid  and  kind  I ever  found  her,  and  life  has  lost  another  charm  which  gilded  its  sor- 
rows with  a smile  of  love.  Dear  and  valuable  Lucy  Zeigler,  my  heart  bids  thee  a short  farewell. 

Mrs.  Zeigler  was  warmly  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  church  and  gave 
largely  to  it  and  to  every  other  good  cause  from  her  settlement  in  Cincin- 
nati in  1792  till  her  death  in  1820.  Judging  from  tradition  and  the  printed 
testimony  of  friends,  few  pioneer  women  were  more  highly  esteemed  and 
influential  than  she.  Mrs.  Ludlow  writes : “ Major  Zeigler  said  to  me  on 

his  first  visit  (April,  1797):  ‘Our  ladies  are  not  gay,  but  they  are  ex- 

trerr>ely  affectionate  one  to  the  other.  ’ I believe  he  spoke  the  truth.  Per- 
fect harmony  and  good  will  appear  to  exist  in  all  their  intercourse.”  Cer- 
tainly this  could  have  been  truly  said  of  Mrs.  Zeigler.  Among  the  friends 
of  the  Zeiglers’  whom  Mrs.  Ludlow  mentioned  are  the  following  gentle- 
men and  their  wives:  Judge  McMillan,  Colonel  Wallace,  Judge  Burnet, 

General  Gano,  General  Findlay,  General  Harrison,  Judge  J.  C.  Symmes, 
General  St.  Clair,  Governor  Sargent,  George  Burnet,  Doctor  Allison,  Doctor 
Selmon,  Jessie  Hunt,  John  Smith,  M.  C. 
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Major  Zeigler  was  as  warmhearted  and  generous  as  his  wife,  and  their 
married  life  was  very  happy.  Some  of  Mrs.  Zeigler’s  nieces  or  nephews 
were  always  with  them.  The  nieces,  even  to  old  age,  talked  with  enthu- 
siasm of  these  charming  visits.  The  uncle  and  aunt  were  both  fond  of 
company,  but  Major  Zeigler  was  especially  gay  and  social  in  his  tastes  and 
habits,  and  no  doubt  shared  as  well  as  promoted  all  the  amusements  of 
these  young  relatives,  who  in  turn  felt  for  him  the  warmest  gratitude  and 
affection. 

Mrs.  Zeigler  describes  one  of  these  visits  in  a letter  dated  October  26, 
1806,  written  to  a young  lady  niece  who  was  her  father’s  housekeeper  and 
obliged  that  fall  to  be  content  to  amuse  herself  at  home  in  Belpre  with 
her  dairy  and  spinning  wheel,  while  her  sister  and  cousins  were  dancing 
and  drinking  tea  with  the  belles  and  beaux  of  Cincinnati.  She  writes : 

Sophia  and  Susan  have  been  here  more  than  six  weeks;  They  go  home  to-morrow.  Eliza  goes  with 
them  to  stay  two  or  three  weeks.  When  she  returns  Maria  will  go  out.  The  girls  had  a variety  of 
amusements — plays,  balls  and  tea  parties.  I could  wish  that  you  could  have  partaken  of  them,  since  I 
know  you  are  fond  of  them.  But  it  will  be  over  when  they  get  to  Dayton,  and  I think  they  will  want 
rest. 

♦ 

A curious  old  ball  ticket,  addressed  to  the  Eliza  of  the  letter,  dated 
Cincinnati,  February  17,  1809,  and  printed,  as  was  then  the  fashion,  on 
the  back  of  a playing  card  (the  queen  of  hearts)  is  still  in  existence.  The 
ball  was  given  “in  commemoration  of  Washington’s  birthday,  at  the 
Columbian  Inn,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  twenty-second,  at  six  o’clock. 
William  Ruffin,  E.  H.  Stall,  J.  Baymillar,  J.  W.  Sloan,  managers.” 

Visitors  to  Cincinnati,  when  it  was  a small  place,  were  surprised  by  the 
luxurious  manner  of  living  and  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  merchants 
and  retired  army  officers  who  resided  there.  Mrs.  Ludlow,  writing  as 
early  as  1797,  says:  “The  arrival  of  General  Wilkinson  has  imparted  an 
air  of  gayety  to  the  town,  and  groups  of  officers  in  uniform  give  a show 
of  fete.  There  has  been  a succession  of  dinners  and  evening  parties.” 
Major  Zeigler  shared  the  prevailing  tastes  and  loved  to  entertain  both 
friends  and  strangers. 

A visitor  to  the  town  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  (Flint,  in  his 
‘ Letters  ’)  speaks  of  the  well-informed  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
of  the  ladies  of  “superior  information,  dignity  of  deportment  and  affec-  ' 
donate  kindness  of  character”  whom  he  met  in  Cincinnati.  He  says  that 
“the  elegance  of  the  houses,  the  parade  of  servants,  the  display  of  furni- 
ture and,  more  than  all,  the  luxury  of  their  overloaded  tables,  would 
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compare  with  the  better  houses  in  the  Atlantic  cities.”  He  gives  this 
description  of  their  market: 

In  another  place  the  Tunkers,  with  their  long  and  flowing  beards,  have  brought  their  teams  with  their 
fat  mutton  and  fine  flour.  Fowls,  domestic  and  wild  turkeys,  venison,  those  fine  birds  which  are  here 
called  partridges  but  which  we  call  quails,  all  sorts  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  equally  excellent  and  cheap. 

The  abundant  good  cheer  and  hearty  welcome  guests  received  reminded 
him  of  accounts  of  old  English  hospitality.  General  Harrison,  for  instance, 
kept  open  house  to  all  respectable  visitors. 

Mrs.  Ludlow,  describing  Cincinnati  in  1797,  says  that  it  was  then  ‘‘a 
village  of  wooden  buildings,  with  a garrison  of  soldiers.  The  society 
consisted  of  a small  number  of  ladies,  united  by  the  most  perfect  good- 
will and  desire  for  mutual  happiness.  The  gentlemen  were  social  and 
intelligent.”  For  several  of  the  latter,  among  Vvdiom  she  mentioned 
Major  Zeigler,  she  felt  ‘‘an  almost  fraternal  regard,”  a regard  which 
others  whom  the  kindly  major,  at  that  or  at  a later  day,  had  welcomed 
with  cordial  and  genial  hospitality,  shared  with  her. 

Major  Zeigler  died  at  Cincinnati,  December,  18 1 1,  aged  sixty-three  years. 

* Mary  D.  Steele. 


ELEUTHEROS  COOKE. 

Eleutheros  Cooke  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Sandusky 
during  the  period  of  the  writer’s  knowledge  of  the  society  of  that  place, 
from  1835  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Cooke’s  death  in  1864.  He  was  conspicu- 
ous for  his  wealth,  intelligence  and  oratorical  power.  He  was  born  in 
Granville,  Washington  county,  New  York,  December  25,  1787;  removed 
to  Madison,  Indiana,  in  1817,  where  he  remained  two  years;  came  to  Ohio 
in  1819,  locating  at  a small  village  or  hamlet  known  as  Bloomingville, 
about  seven  miles  south  of  Sandusky.  His  anticipations  of  the  future 
greatness  of  Bloomingville  he  soon  found  were  not  likely  to  be  realized, 
and  for  this  reason  he  removed,  in  1820,  to  Sandusky,  where  he  became 
permanently  settled.  This  place  was  then  known  as  Portland,  but  after- 
wards as  “Sandusky  City,”  to  distinguish  it  from  the  numerous  other 
Sanduskys,  as  “Lower  Sandusky”  (now  Fremont),  “Upper  Sandusky” 
and  “Little  Sandusky,”  all  on  the  waters  of  Sandusky  bay  and  river. 

Mr.  Cooke  was  a gentleman  of  fine  natural  talents,  of  good  address,  and 
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his  educational  advantages  had  evidently  been  of  a liberal  character.  In 
addition  to  these  qualifications  he  had  acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  law,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  legal  profession  at  once  in 
his  new  location.  For  this  he  was  well  equipped  by  his  learning,  natural 
ability,  a good  command  of  language  and  a fervid  imagination.  His 
shrewdness  and  ready  tact  as  a lawyer  were  aptly  illustrated  in  his  man- 
agement of  a certain  collection  suit,  in  which  he  was  employed  by  the 
plaintiff.  It  was  before  Huron  county  was  divided,  and  while  Sandusky 
was  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  defendant  in  the  case  was  an  officer  of 
one  of  the  steamboats  which  in  those  days  made  trips  between  Buffalo  and 
Detroit,  touching  at  all  the  ‘^way  ports,”  sometimes  spending  several 
hours  in  receiving  and  discharging  freight,  but  this  boat  seldom  stopped 
at  Sandusky.  The  debtor’s  vessel  having,  on  this  occasion,  landed 
at  Sandusky,  his  creditor  sued  out  a capias , on  which  the  debtor  was  ar- 
rested and  taken  before  the  magistrate,  and  the  debt  claimed  being  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  court,  defendant  moved  to  quash  the  writ.  Mr. 
Cooke,  being  well  aware  of  this  defect,  had  posted  a messenger,  duly 
armed  with  the  necessary  legal  documents,  to  the  county-seat  at  Norwalk, 
there  to  obtain  from  the  clerk’s  office  of  the  common  pleas  court  a writ  of 
arrest  that  would  enable  him  to  bring  the  defendant  to  time,  and  informed 
the  justice  that  he  desired  to  argue  the  question  of  his  jurisdiction.  When 
his  time  came,  after  glancing  at  the  question  at  issue,  he  branched  off  into 
a minute  and  comprehensive  history  of  law  in  general,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present,  only  pausing  to  inquire  of  his  client  “if  the  mes- 
senger had  returned  ? ” It  being  in  the  spring  season,  the  roads  were  deep 
with  mud,  and  the  sixteen  miles  of  travel  was  not  to  be  performed  very 
speedily.  On  being  informed  in  the  negative,  Mr.  Cooke  resumed,  speak- 
ing upon  a great  number  of  topics,  and,  having  exhausted  them  all,  he 
announced  his  purpose  to  illustrate  the  legal  question  before  the  court  by 
a review  of  the  history  of  the  human  race.  He  had  not  come  to  the 
Christian  era  before  the  messenger  announced  his  arrival,  duly  armed  with 
the  needed  “papers,”  when  Mr.  Cooke  observed  to  the  court  that,  as  the 
question  of  his  jurisdiction  was  contested,  the  motion  to  quash  might  as 
well  be  allowed.  The  arrest  upon  the  new  writ  being  made,  defendant  paid 
the  debt  and  he  and  his  steamboat  went  on  their  way.  Thus  Mr.  Cooke 
accomplished  his  purpose  by  speaking  continuously  about  sixteen  hours 
against  time. 

But  he  was  not  always  so  successful  in  securing  a patient  hearing  in  his 
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oratorical  efforts.  While  speaking  against  time  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of  Huron  county  on  one  occasion,  he  was  giving  full  sway  to  his 
vivid  imagination  by  heavenward  flights,  when  Judge  Higgins,  who  was 
presiding,  checked  him:  “Stop!  ‘stop!  Mr.  Cooke,”  said  the  judge, 

“you  have  already  gone  so  high  as  to  be  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court.” 

In  political  sentiment  Mr.  Cooke  was  a Whig,  and  as  such  was  elected 
a member  of  congress,  representing  a district  territorially  large,  including 
(I  think)  Cuyahoga  county.  While  in  congress  Sam  Houston,  then  also 
a member,  took  umbrage  at  some  portion  of  the  remarks  made  on  the 
floor  by  Mr.  Stanberry  of  Ohio,  and  assaulted  him  on  the  street.  Mr. 
Cooke  laid  the  matter  before  the  house  as  a question  of  privilege,  winding 
up  his  remarks  by  invoking  the  protection  of  that  body  for  his  friend  and 
himself,  and  asserting  that  failing  to  receive  it  he  should  “flee  to  the 
bosom  of  his  constituents  for  that  protection  denied  him  by  the  legislature 
of  the  nation.”  The  expression  was  unfortunate,  as  his  political  enemies 
caught  it  up  and  so  rung  the  changes  upon  it,  that,  “in  the  bosom  of  his 
constituents,”  remained  a “big  word”  for  some  years.  But  Mr.  Cooke’s 
championship  of  his  friend  was  also  the  championship  of  free  speech,  and 
redounded  to  his  honor.  Mr.  Cooke  was  afterward  a candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  congress,  but  he  was  defeated  by  a technicality,  notwithstanding 
he  had  received  a majority  of  the  votes. 

On  retiring  from  political  life,  Mr.  Cooke  became  interested  in  specula- 
tions in  real  estate  at  Sandusky,  in  the  belief,  which  many  other  of  its 
citizens  shared,  that  the  future  great  city  of  the  lake  shore  in  Ohio  must 
have  its  location  there.  His  ventures  in  this  line  of  business  proved  the 
source  of  a happy  competence,  which  he  maintained  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  In  the  course  of  his  dealings  he  once  sold  a building  lot  deficient  in 
depth  (from  front  to  rear).  The  purchaser  complained  of  this  and  de- 
manded a revocation  of  the  bargain.  “Not  deep  enough?”  replied  Cooke, 
‘ ‘ Why,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  a clear  title  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to 
the  highest  heavens ! ” The  complainant  retired,  but  rather  confused 
than  satisfied.  J* 

+ Such  is  the  traditional  form  of  this  anecdote.  Another  version  is  as  follows : “A  Dutchman — his 
wife  and  boys  and  girls  and,  perhaps  several  brothers-in-law  and  uncle,  were  at  Mr.  Cooke’s  office 
bargaining  for  a lot  in  the  Dublin  Division  adjoining  Sandusky.  They  were  trying  to  beat  down  the 
prices,  and,  failing  in  that,  one  of  them  said : ‘ Meester  Cooke,  zat  lot  is  too  small  for  zo  much  money  ! * 
‘Too  leetle!  too  leetle!’  said  Mr.  Cooke  ; ‘You  don’t  seem  to  understand  the  matter.  Let  me  explain.’ 
Which  he  did  by  saying  ‘ that  what  he  was  about  to  sell  them  did  not  consist  of  a mere  surface  of  loo 
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Notwithstanding  his  peculiarities,  Mr.  Cooke  was  highly  esteemed  for 
his  intelligence  and  rectitude  of  character  and  kindness  of  disposition.  He 
reared  an  interesting  family  of  children,  consisting  of  three  sons  and  one 
daughter.  The  latter  became  the  wife  of  Wm.  G.  Morehead,  a brother 
of  the  late  Hon.  J.  K.  Morehead,  who  represented  the  Pittsburgh  district 
in  congress  for  one  or  more  terms.  Mrs.  Morehead  died  in  1868.  Mr. 
Cooke’s  eldest  son,  Pitt,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  profession  of  the  law. 
He  died  several  years  since. 

His  next  son.  Jay,  is  too  well  known  as  the  great  financier  to  need  ex- 
tended remark.  At  the  age  of  about  eighteen  years  he  was  placed  in  the 
banking  house  of  E.  W.  Clark  & Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  as  a subordinate 
clerk.  By  his  superior  talents  and  integrity  he  rose  with  his  years  in  the 
estimation  of  his  employers,  until  he  became,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
an  influential  member  of  that  important  and  influential  house.  His  sub- 
sequent career  as  agent  of  the  Government  in  placing  the  first  war  loan, 
in  1862,  his  management  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  his  bank- 
ruptcy, growing  out  of  that  enterprise,  are  matters  of  history,  needing 
no  repetition  in  this  sketch.  He  still  survives. 

The  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Cooke,  Henry  D.,  was  a gentleman  of  fine 
literary  attainments  and  a liberal  education,  whose  career  wae  somewhat 
checkered.  At  an  early  age  he*  had  drifted  into  California,  shortly  after 
the  gold  discovery,  where  he  became  quite  wealthy.  By  suretyship  for  a 
reckless  speculator  he  became  involved  and  eventually  lost  his  whole  estate 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  came  home  to  Sandusky  comparatively  poor. 
He  afterwards  became  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Sandusky  Daily  Register, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Bill,  Cooke  & Co.,  and  of  the  Columbus  State 
Journal,  On  the  opening  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he  removed  to  "Wash- 
ington, where  he  again  became  wealthy  and  influential,  and  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  district.  The  banking  enterprises  in  which  he  embarked 
proved  unfortunate,  resulting  in  his  failure  in  business,  which  he  did  not 
long  survive. 

Hon.  Eleutheros  Cooke,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  departed  this  life 
December  27,  1864,  regretted  by  the  people  of  Sandusky  and  vicinity, 

feet  wide  by  200  feet  deep,  but  a piece  of  land  4,000  feet  deep  ; that  it  went  through  to  half  the  distance 
to  China  and  no  one  could  dig  an  inch  under  it,  and  it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  mines  of  coal  or  gold 
and  silver  that  might  lie  in  its  depths ; and  as  to  above,  no  one  had  the  right  to  encroach  an  inch 
upon  its  borders  clear  up  to  the  highest  stars,  and  all  this  he  proposed  to  sell  for  the  paltry  sum  oj 
$200.00.’— ‘Stop  ! stop  !'  said  the  Dutchman,  ‘ I takes  de  lot,  I takes  de  lot.’  ” 
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among-  whom  he  had  led  an  honorable  life  and  lived  to  a period  somewhat 
beyond  that  usually  allotted  to  the  human  race,  having  just  attained  the 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Earl  Bill. 

Cleveland,  1885. 


BENJAMIN  R.  BEAVIS. 

Benjamin  R.  Beavis  was  born  in  London,  England,  on  March  12,  1826. 
When  an  infant  his  parents  emigrated  to  America,  and  first  settled  in 
Brooklyn,  Long  Island.  In  1834  his  parents  removed  to  Ohio  and  settled 
in  the  then  township  of  Brooklyn,  Cuyahoga  county.  He  received  a com- 
mon school  education,  and  after  arriving  at  the  age  of  majority,  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  July,  1851,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Cleveland  early  in  1852,  continuing  in 
the  pi*cy:tice  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  March  4,  1884,  a period  of 
over  thirty-two  years  of  professional  life.  He  was  elected  as  treasurer  of 
Brooklyn  township  and  afterward  as  justice  of  the  peace  and  member 
of  the  board  of  education  of  Brooklyn. 

In  1867  that  portion  of  Brooklyn  township  where  he  resided  was  annexed 
to  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  he  was  elected  one  of  the  first  councilmen  of 
his  ward  in  the  spring  of  1868.  As  a member  of  the  council  he  took 
great  interest  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  and  was  made  pres- 
ident pro  tem  of  its  council.  In  1870  he  was  reelected  to  the  council, 
and  in  1871  he  was,  by  the  partiality  of  his  friends  and  without  special 
effort  on  his  part,  nominated  and  elected  to  represent  his  county  as  one 
of  its  senators  in  the  senate  of  the  sixtieth  general  assembly  of  Ohio. 
The  iron  bridge  spanning  Walworth  run  and  the  great  viaduct  were  built 
during  his  trustee-and  senatorship,  and  he  was  greatly  instrumental  in  their 
agitation  and  construction.  In  honor  of  his  services  he  was  appointed  and 
acted  as  president  of  the  day  on  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the 
viaduct  on  December  27, 1878.  As  a member  of  the  last  city  decennial  board 
of  equalization  and  board  of  revision  in  1881  and  1882,  he  served  as  its 
president,  and  thereafter  practiced  his  profession  until  his  death  on  March 
4,  1884,  after- a short  illness,  his  wife,  a son  and  daughter  and  a brother 
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surviving  him.  His  progress  through  life  has  been  the  result  of  a continu- 
ous struggle  with  adverse  circumstances,  and  he  was  what  is  usually 
termed  a self-made  man.  Earnest  and  sincere  in  his  advocacy  of  whatever 
he  attempted,  a good  husband  and  father,  industrious  in  his  habits,  con- 
siderate in  his  actions,  a good,  safe  lawyer,  and  faithful  to  the  interests  of 
his  clients  and  to  the  public,  he  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his 
neighbors,  friends,  constituents  and  all  with  whom  he. came  in  contact. 
He  was  a Republican  from  the  organization  of  that  party,  and  although 
zealous  as  a partisan,  he  was  tolerant  and  courteous  to  those  who  differed 
from  him  politically.  He  was  laid  to  rest  at  Riverside  cemetery  on  March 
6,  1884,  amid  a large  concourse  of  friends  and  neighbors,  giving  evidence 
of  the  great  love  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  community. 


no 
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To  the  Editor  0/ TuE  Magazine  of  Western 

History  ; 

Dear  Sir  : — 1 have  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
Honorable  Daniel  Sherman’s  article,  “ The  Six  Na- 
tions,” but  I observe  two  inaccuracies.  The  first 
occurs  in  a note  on  page  493,  in  Harrison  Halftown’s 
estimate  of  Governor  Blacksnake’s  age,  who  “says 
that  he  (Blacksnake)  was  born  in  1742,  and  that  his 
opinion  is  formed  from  data  of  certain  well-known 
events  which  Blacksnake  had  often  stated  to  him, 
and  among  others  that  he  was  thirteen  years  old  at 
the  time  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne  in  1755, 
and  was,  therefore,  of  the  age  of  117  years  at  his 
death.”  The  mistake  here  is  that  Fort  Duquesne 
was  not  captured  in  1755  but  in  1758  ; consequently 
Blacksnake  was  not  born  in  1742,  but  in  1745,  and 
at  his  death,  in  1859,  he  was  only  114  instead  of  117 
years  of  age. 

On  page  507  Mr.  Sherman  says  : “The  line  of 

clanship  descended  from  the  mother  and  not  from 
the  father,  the  children  taking  the  name  of  the 
mother ; hence  Cornplanter’s  children  took  the  name 
of  O’ Bail,  being  that  of  the  mother.”  It  is  true  that 
the  clanship  descends  through  the  mother,  but  a 
mistake  to  suppose  the  name  O’ Bail  was  derived 
from  her.  The  name  O’Bail  is  a mere  corruption  of 
Abeel,  the  surname  of  Cornplanter’s  father.  I be- 
lieve Mary  Jemison  is  responsible  for  the  change, 
and  on  the  monument  erected  to  Cornplanter  by  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  the  name  with  the  Gaelic  pre- 
fix is  inscribed. 

The  ancestor  of  Johannes  Abeel,  the  father  of 
Cornplanter,  was  J ohannes  Abeel,  who  was  a man 
of  prominence,  living  in  Albany,  New  York.  The 
records  show  him  to  have  been  mayor  in  1694  and 
1709,  alderman  in  1692  and  1701,  recorder  and  also 
judge  of  common  pleas  in  1702,  a master  in  chan- 
cery in  1705,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Indian 
affairs  of  the  state  of  New  York  from  1706  to  1710. 
He  was  of  Holland  ancestry  and  a prominent  and 
influential  merchant.  Under  his  direction  young 
Johannes  was  sent  among  the  Indians  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  The  large  number  of  batteaux 
laden  with  peltries,  reported  under  his  charge,  re- 
turning from  the  Seneca  country,  showed  the  im- 


portance of  his  traffic.  It  was  during  one  of  his 
visits  that  he  took,  after  the  Indian  fashion,  the 
daughter  of  a Seneca  chief  as  a wife,  and  Gu-an- 
twa-ka,  or  Cornplanter,  otherwise  John  Abeel,  was 
his  first  child.  After  Abeel  abandoned  the  Indian 
trade  he  left  Albany  and  built  a residence  at  Fort 
Plain,  Montgomery  county.  New  York,  and  married 
Maria  Knautz. 

Cornplanter  was  a warrior  at  Braddock’s  defeat 
and  a chief  before  the  revolution.  He  died  the 
eighteenth  of  February,  1836,  at  an  advanced  age. 
A writer  in  ‘The  Olden  Time’  pays  the  following 
tribute  to  his  memory ; 

‘ ‘A  warrior,  an  orator,  a statesman  and  a Christian, 
he  clearly  was,  and  he  only  does  not  stand  out  more 
clearly  on  the  page  of  history  from  the  narrow  field 
on  which  he  acted.  He  was  what  mankind  have  in 
all  ages  honored  men  for  being.  During  his  whole 
life  he  contended  for  objects  that  he  considered 
sacred,  and  if  he  erred,  it  was  more  from  education 
than  his  heart.  His  fidelity  to  his  tribe,  and  his 
truth  to  us  have  never  been  doubted,  and  he  came 
out  of  the  many  trials  to  which  he  was  exposed 
without  a stain  upon  his  name.  For  all  these  things 
I honor  him,  and  deeply  regret  I cannot  do  justice 
to  his  memory.  ” 

Isaac  Craig. 

Allegheny,  Pa. , April  16. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western 

History  : 

Sir  : In  the  communication  of  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  in  your  sixth  number,  there  is  an  error  which 
I think  ought  to  be  corrected  in  some  form  in  your 
Magazine.  Mr.  Clarke  assumes  that  Judge  John 
Cleves  Symmes,  whom  he  calls  the  ‘ ‘ founder  of  Cin-* 
cinnati,”  and  Captain  John  Cleves  Symmes,  author 
of  the  theory  of  “concentri  spheres,”  were  one  and 
the  same  person.  They  were  not.  Captain  Symmes 
was  the  nephew  of  Judge  Symmes. 

Judge  Symmes,  about  1788,  became  the  purchaser 
from  congress  of  the  region  lying  between  the  Great 
Miami  and  the  Little  Miami  rivers,  fronting  on  the 
Ohio  river.  His  contract  with  the  government  was 
for  a million  acres,  and  he  paid  and  got  patents  for 
about  six  hundred  thousand  acres.  Judge  Symmes 
cannot  be  called  “ the  founder  of  Cincinnati.”  He 
came  to  his  purchase  in  the  winter  of  X778>9  and  be- 
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gan  a settlement  at  North  Bend,  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  below  where  Cincinnati  was  to  be. 
He  proceeded  to  lay  out,  at  North  Bend,  the  streets 
and  squares  of  a great  city,  which  he  expected  to  be 
the  city  of  the  west.  In  the  meantime  he  had  sold 
to  other  parties  the  site  of  Cincinnati,  then  an  un- 
broken forest.  These  parties  laid  out  their  town  also, 
and  became  competitors  of  Symmes  in  attracting 
settlers.  North  Bend  was  a failure.  Cincinnati  was 
a success.  The  Cincinnati  section  was  undoubtedly 
the  best  site  for  a town  on  the  entire  river  front  of 
Symmes’  purchase  ; but  the  selection  of  this  point, 
by  an  officer  of  the  army,  for  a fort  (Fort  Washing- 
ton), the  building  of  which  proceeded  at  once,  was 
decisive  of  the  success  of  Cincinnati. 

Captain  John  Cleves  Symmes,  nephew  of  the 
judge,  belonged  to  the  regular  army.  He  w'as  rather 
an  eccentric  person,  and  once  fought  a duel,  receiving 
a serious  wound.  He  was  a speculator,  too,  not, 
however,  in  western  lands,  but  in  the  country  around 
the  North  Pole.  He  resigned  his  commission  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  promulgation  of  his  theory  of 


"concentric  spheres.”  Of  course  it  hardly  need  be 
said  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  phrase  “Symmes’ 
Hole.’’  Captain  Symmes  settled  at  Newport,  Ken- 
tucky, in  1819,  and  in  1824  went  onto  a farm  in  But- 
ler county,  Ohio,  where  he  died. 

S.  E.  Wright. 

Cincinnati,  April,  1885. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory : 

Dear  Sir: — Information  is  desired  concerning 
" Charles  Marseilles,  Esq.,  at  New  York,”  to  whom 
Cospipina  (Rev.  Jacob  Duche  of  Philadelphia,  the 
first  chaplain  of  the  Continental  congress)  addrersed 
several  letters  printed  in  book  form  in  1774.  The 
letters  were  dated  1771  and  1772.  Any  information 
which  can  be  furnished  concerning  the  occupation, 
ancestry  and  character  of  said  Charles  Marseilles 
will  oblige 

Charles  Marseilles. 
Exter,  New  Hampshire,  April  18,  1885. 
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‘The History  of  Detroit  and  Michigan;  or 
THE  Metropolis  Illustrated.'  A chronolog- 
ical cyclopaedia  of  the  past  and  present,  including 
a full  record  of  territorial  days  in  Michigan,  and 
the  annals  of  Wayne  county.  By  Silas  Farmer. 
8vo.,  1024  pp.  Detroit;  Silas  Farmer  & Co.  1884. 

No  other  local  historical  work  we  have  ever  seen 
equals  Mr.  Farmer’s  ‘ History  of  Detroit  ’ in  com- 
prehensiveness of  scope,  thoroughness  of  treatment 
and  conscientious  regard  for  accuracy.  Undertaking 
the  work  as  long  ago  as  1874,  with  the  view  of  hav- 
ing it  ready  for  issue  in  the  centennial  year  of  1876, 
he  soon  found  the  time  entirely  inadequate  for  the 
completion  of  the  history  with  any  degree  of  satis- 
faction. His  ambition  was  to  produce  a work  of 
permanent  value.  He  had  to  deal  with  a city 
nearly  two  hundred  years  old.  To  write  the  history 
properly  and  right  he  soon  saw  that  years  of  patient, 
indefatigable  industry  would  be  required.  He  there- 
fore abandoned  the  plan  of  its  appearance  in  the 
year  of  the  national  centenary,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  the  production  of  such  a history  of  his  native 


city  as  would  be  a standard  work  for  all  time  to 
come.  For  ten  years  Mr.  Farmer  toiled  on  with 
earnest,  patient  industry,  with  a love  and  enthusiasm 
for  his  work , and  now  has  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  the  result  of  all  this  fidelity  to  his  under- 
taking has  brought  him  a reward  which  is  of  priceless 
value — the  approval  of  a good  conscience,  the  grati- 
tude of  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  the  thanks  of  stu- 
dents of  history  the  country  over.  We  cannot  in 
this  hasty  review  stop  to  even  summarize  the  many 
valuable  features  of  the  history,  but  the  student  will 
find  it  an  almost  indispensable  book  of  reference,  as 
the  various  branches  of  history — the  system  of  land 
grants,  the  public  domain,  deeds  and  letters,  the 
early  history  of  Michigan  under  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment, early  Indian  wars,  Pontiac’s  conspiracy, 
Detroit  during  the  Revolution,  French  and  Spanish 
Intrigues,  The  War  of  1812,  etc.,  etc.,  are  classified 
and  treated  with  more  or  less  detail.  A chronolog- 
ical order  has  been  followed.  The  work  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  substantially  bound. 
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‘‘Linn  was  granted  6 miles  into  the  countrey,  and  Mr.  Hauthorne  and 
Lieft.  Davenport  to  view  and  informe  how  the  land  lyeth — whether 
it  may  bee  fit  for  another  plantation  or  no,”  ; So  ran  the  records  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  for  the  thirteenth  of 'March,  1638-9.  From 
that  day  to  this,  official  and  private  inquiry  ^has  traveled  westward  from 
the  colonial  east  “ to  view  and  informe.’'^  As  to  this  ancient  case,  invit- 
ing land  was  found,  and  colonial  Lynn  extended  herself  finally  over  what 
now  embraces  six  townships.  The  successors  of  Hawthorne  and  Daven- 
port have  continued  explorations  westward  till  settlers  have  gone  quite  to 
the  Pacific,  generally  finding  land  “ fit  for  another  plantation.”  Of  course 
much  of  this  emigrant  movement  into  dense  forests  and  over  mountain 
ranges  and  through  vast  howling  wilderness  has  been  undertaken  with 
hesitation,  and  carried  on  amid  fear  and  great  privations  and  struggles. 

But  nothing  so  crept  over  the  youthful  mind  in  the  schoolroom  or  con- 
fronted daring  pioneers  on  the  westward  growth  of  the  nation,  as  the  great 
American  desert.  It  took  position  in  North  America  much  as  the  Sahara 
did  in  Africa,  and  the  two  claimed  about  equal  space  and  importance  on 
our  childhood  maps.  This  traditional  chimera  started  very  naturally  in 
the  ignorance  of  American  geography  which  prevailed  as  to  the  interior 
of  our  continent  in  colonial  times.  When  Jonathan  Carver,  between  the 
old  French  war  and  the  revolution,  was  looking  about  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  and  westward  for  a ship  channel  through  to  the  Pacific,  and  the 
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peace  commission  of  1783  were  in  a mistake  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  in  locating  the  head  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a Mexican  historian 
was  bordering  our  northwest  coast  on  Tartary,  the  interior  might  well  be 
unknown. 

We  were  most  unfortunate  in  some  of  our  first  teachers  in  in- 
terior geography  far  back  in  colonial  times.  True,  Popple’s  map,  engraved 
in  1733,  shows  a grassy,  wooded  and  watered  country  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Missouri.  But  a French  map,  Par  ordore  de  M.  Le 
Due  de  Choiseul,  etc.,  1764,”  says  of  the  lands  south  and  west  of  St. 
Louis,  centres  sent  peu  connues^'''  and  if  unknown  then  Popple’s 

drawings  must  have  been  pure  fancy.  This  country  lay  south  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  extended  across  Kansas  to  the  Red  river.  The  first  maps  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  treaty  of  1783,  locate  great  meadows”  on  both  sides 
of  the  Missouri.  In  his  'Universal  Geography’  of  1793,  Jedidiah  Morse 
gives  the  most  advanced  knowledge  of  our  interior  at  that  date,  and  a few 
facts  will  indicate  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  it.  "From  the  best  ac- 
counts that  can  be  obtained  from  the  Indians,”  he  says,  "we  learn  that 
the  four  most  capital  rivers  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  viz.:  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  Mississippi,  the  River  Bourbon  (Missouri)  and  the  Ore- 
gon, or  River  of  the  West,  have  their  sources  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood.”* It  is  now  interesting  to  see,  on  this  old  map,  the  Oregon,  or 
River  of  the  West,  starting  in  what  we  call  Devil’s  lake,  in  northeastern 
Dakota  and  emptying  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  St  Louis  "is  four 
or  five  miles  north  by  west  of  Cahokia,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.” To-day  the  city  of  three  hundaed  and  sixty  thousand  is  gazetted 
differently.  The  anxieties  of  that  day,  clustering  around  that  far  off  and 
foreign  land,  are  thus  expressed:  "It  has  been  supposed  that  all  settlers 

who  go  beyond  the  Mississippi  will  be  forever  lost  to  the  United  States.”f 
Colonel  Morgan,  of  New  Jersey,  was  then  founding  a settlement  to  be 
called  New  Madrid  under  the  patronage  of  the  Spanish  king,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  fifty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 
When  negotiations  were  proposed  for  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana 
Territory  only  a small  tract  was  thought  of,  enough  to  give  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi.  In  a letter  to  M.  Dupont  of  February  i,  1803, 
Jefferson  writes:  " The  country  which  we  wish  to  purchase  is  a barren 

sand,  six  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  and 
fifty  miles  from  north  to  south.” 


*Vol.  I,  pp.  158. 


fVol.  L,  p.  169, 
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After  our  acquisition  of  the  Louisiana,  in  1803,  Lewis  and  Clark  went 
across  it  to  the  Pacific  to  explore  it;  and  long  before  their  return,  nothing 
having  been  heard  from  them,  they  were  presumed  to  have  perished  in 
that  unexplored  region. 

Under  these  shadows  of  ignorance,  and  beyond  the  western  horizon,  the 
“Great  American  Desert”  took  its  place  and  name.  Lieutenant  Zebulon 
M.  Pike  first  gave  outline  and  prominence  to  this  unfortunate  myth  in 
American  geography  and  history.  He  commanded  two  government  ex- 
plorations of  the  country,  embracing  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Platte  and  Arkansas  in  1805-7.  report  to  the  war  office, 

published  soon  after,  he  sketches  the  vast  regions  explored  as  repulsive  to 
all  immigrants  and  impossible  for  settlements,  and  then  says : 

From  these  immense  prairies  may  be  derived  one  great  advantage  to  the  United  States,  viz;  the  re- 
striction of  our  population  to  some  certain  limits,  and  thereby  a continuation  of  the  union.  Our  citizens 
being  so  prone  to  rambling  and  extending  themselves  on  the  frontier,  will,  through  necessity,  be  con- 
strained to  limit  their  extent  to  the  west  to  the  borders  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  while  they  leave 
the  prairies,  incapable  of  cultivation,  to  the  wandering  and  uncivilized  Aborigines  of  the  country.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  only  possible  to  introduce  a limited  population  to  the  banks  of  the  Kansas,  Platte 
and  Arkansas.* 

From  this  government  document  the  delusion  was  reproduced  in  man- 
uals of  geography,  and  began  to  pervade  literature  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  real  biography  of  Major  Pike  is  yet  waiting  for  the  romantic  pen  of 
personal  and  thrilling  narrative.  A son  of  the  American  army,  born  in 
the  heat  of  the  revolution,  early  a lieutenant  under  his  father  on  the  fron- 
tier, the  first  to  explore  officially  those  headwaters ; captured  over  the  un- 
known line  and  taken  a prisoner  to  Sante  Fe  and  old  Mexico,  after  leaving 
his  name  on  one  of  our  noblest  mountain  peaks ; leading  as  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  attack  on  York,  now  Toronto,  in  1813;  falling  in  the  assault 
which  proved  victorious,  and  making  a sign  in  his  dying  moments  to  have 
the  captured  British  flag  placed  under  his  head,  he  ended  a most  adven- 
turous and  heroic  life.  * 

In  1810-11  the  land  party  of  the  Astoria  enterprise,  under  Wilson  P. 
Hunt,  and  outlined  by  the  graphic  pen  of  Irving,  gave  most  unjust  color- 
ing to  the  horrors  of  this  imagined  desert,  for  the  tragic  fate  of  that  ex- 
pedition was  attributed,  in  the  popular  mind,  to  the  inhospitable  qualities 
of  an  American  Sahara ; and  to  this  day  unread  speakers  and  writers  are 
damaging  the  west  for  the  mistake  and  disasters  which  occurred  to  that 


^'Expeditions,  etc.,  of  Lieutenant  Z.  M.  Pike,’  appendix  II. 
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party  through  ignorance  of  the  country  and  in  the  mountains  far  beyond 
the  desert,  so  called. 

In  the  year  1819-20,  Major  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  the  army,  and  by 
order  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  war,  went  out  to  “explore  the 
Missouri  and  its  principal  branches,  and  then  in  succession  Red  river, 
Arkansas  and  the  Mississippi  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.”  The 
expedition  took  winter  quarters  near  Council  Bluffs,  and  then  swept  the 
eastern  base  and  slopes  of  the  Rocky  mountains  along  and  among  the 
heads  and  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  and  its  lower  valleys. 

A few  extracts  from  the  official  report  of  Major  Long  will  show  how 
the  “desert”  grew  in  area  and  in  terror  before  the  American  people,  and 
how  good  material  it  furnished  to  Europeans,  who  wished  to  disparage 
the  United  States  and  discourage  emigration,  and  prepare  the  way  to  cap- 
ture Oregon.  Of  the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  it  is 
reported  that  “the  scarcity  of  timber,  mill-seats  and  springs  of  water — 
defects  that  are  almost  uniformly  prevalent — must  for  a long  time  prove 
serious  impediments  in  the  way  of  settling  the  country.  Large  tracts 
are  often  to  be  met  with,  exhibiting  scarcely  a trace  of  vegetation.”*  The 
“Great  American  Desert”  manifests  itself  thus  authoritatively  in  an  offi- 
cial document  in  this  “Report  of  a United  States  Exploring  Expedition:” 

From  the  minute  account  given  in  the  narrative  of  the  expedition  of  the  particular  features  of  this 
region,  it  will  be  perceived  to  bear  a manifest  resemblance  to  the  deserts  of  Siberia.  + 

Of  the  mountainous  country  beyond.  Major  Long  says : 

It  is  a region  destined  by  the  barrenness  of  its  soil,  the  inhospitable  character  of  its  climate,  and  by 
other  physical  disadvantages,  to  be  the  abode  of  perpetual  desolation.  J 

If  some  early  explorer  from  the  Jamestown  or  Plymouth  colony  had 
said  this  of  large  sections  to  the  westward  of  them,  we  could  now  see  how 
their  reports  would  have  stayed  the  territorial  growth  of  the  colonies. 
Greenhow,  in  his  ‘ History  of  Oregon,’  sets  thus,  in  summary,  the  teach- 
ings of  * Long’s  Narrative : ” 

The  whole  division  of  North  America,  drained  by  the  Missouri  and  the  Arkansas  and  their  tributaries, 
between  the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  almost  entirely  unfit  for 
cultivation,  and  therefore  uninhabitable  by  a people  depending  upon  agriculture  for  their  subsistence. 
. . . These  circumstances,  as  they  became  known  through  the  United  States,  rendered  the  people 
and  their  representatives  in  the  Federal  legislature  more  and  more  indifferent  with  regard  to  the  territo- 
ries on  the  northwestern  side  of  the  continent.  It  became  always  difficult,  and  generally  impossible,  to 
engage  the  attention  of  congress  to  any  matters  connected  with  those  countries.  § 


* Long’s  Expedition,  Phila.  Ed.,  1823;  Vol.  II,  pp.  341,  352. 

X Ibid,  p.  401.  § ' History  Oregon  and  California,'  p.  323. 


+ Ibid,  p.  389. 
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It  was  quite  in  the  official  line,  and  inevitable,  that  Pike’s  and  Long’s 
government  explorations  and  reports  should  furnish  the  staple  for  our  his- 
tories and  school  geographies  in  their  descriptions  of  that  border  land. 
Government  documents,  then  as  now,  were  taken  as  first  authority,  while 
experience  has  been  teaching  us  to  quote  them  cautiously  when  personal 
observation  and  judgment  alone  have  furnished  the  data. 

In  1824  Woodbridge  & Willard  published  their  ‘ Geography  for  Schools,’ 
and  they  thus  spoke  to  the  generation  of  pupils  whom  a better  informa- 
tion is  now  correcting.  Referring  to  the  great  delta  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri,  they  say: 

The  soil  of  this  region  is  probably  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any  other  tract  of  upland  im  the 
United  States,  but  the  scarcity  of  timber,  mill-seats  and  springs  must  for  a long  time  impede  its  settle- 
ment.* 

They  cover  a belt  south  of  the  Missouri,  and  extending  well  toward 
Red  river,  with  the  remark:  The  great  swamp,  two  hundred  miles  in 

length  and  from  five  to  thirty  in  width.”  It  is  now  as  difficult  to  find  this 
'‘swamp”  as  to  find  the  “desert”  of  Pike  and  Long.  Our  authors  pro- 
ceed to  say: 

From  longitude  96°,  or  the  meridian  of  Council  Bluffs,  to  the  Chippewan  mountains,  is  a desert  region 
of  four  hundred  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  or  about  sixteen  thousand  square  miles  in  extent.  . 

On  approaching  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  their  snow-capped  summits  became 
visible.  Here  the  hills  become  more  frequent,  and  elevated  rocks  more  abundant  and  the  soil  more 
sterile,  until  we  reach  the  abrupt  chain  of  peaks  which  divide  it  from  the  western  declivities  of  North 
America.  Not  a thousandth  part  can  be  said  to  have  any  timber  growth,  and  the  surface  is  generally 
naked.  . . . The  predominant  soil  of  this  region  is  a sterile  sand,  and  large  tracts  are  often  to  be 

met  with  which  exhibit  scarcely  a trace  of  vegetation.  . . . The  salts  and  magnesia  mingled  with 

the  soil  are  often  so  abundant  as  to  destroy  vegetation.  The  waters  are,  to  a great  extent,  impure  and 
frequently  too  brackish  for  use.  . . . The  valley  of  the  Canadian  river  is  encrusted  to  a great  extent 

with  salt  nearly  pure,  resembling  ice  or  snow  in  its  appearance.  The  waters  of  this  river  are  so  impreg- 
nated with  salt  as  to  be  unfit  for  use,  and  this  is  the  case  with  other  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas  and  of 
the  Red  river.  . . . Agreeably  to  the  best  intelligence  we  have,  the  country,  both  northward  and 

southward  of  that  described,  commencing  near  the  sources  of  the  Sabind  and  Colorado  and  extending 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  is  throughout  of  a similar  character.  + 

Of  the  northwest  territory  the  text  book  taught  that  “ the  northern  parts 
are  sterile;”  and  of  the  Missouri  territory,  that  is,  all  north  and  west  of 
the  state  of  Missouri,  in  1824,  “there  is  little  probability  that  it  can  ever 
become  the  residence  of  an  agricultural  nation; ’’and  of  the  Arkansas 
territory,  that  is,  all  southwest  of  Missouri  to  the  Spanish  line,  that  “ the 
western  portions  are  dry  and  sterile.  I 


* Woodbridge  & Willard’s  Geography,  1824,  p.  77.  f Ibid,  pp.  77-9. 

J ‘Woodbridge’ s and  Willard’s  Geography,’  p.  77.  ‘Goodrich’s  Geography’  of  1826  speaks  of 
“The  Great  American  Desert.” 
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‘Olney’s  Geography/  in  the  change  of  school  books,  contained  the 
same  teachings.  Of  the  northwest  territory  he  but  copies  his  predecessors 
in  saying : ‘ ‘ The  northern  part  is  hilly  and  mountainous,  with  a light, 

barren  soil.”*  The  same  author  estimates  the  Missouri  territory  of  that 
day  as  containing  about  eight  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  extending 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Missouri,  and  says:  “The  soil  in  the  west- 

ern parts  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  is  extremely  rich  and  fertile ; the 
remainder  is  generally  a vast,  elevated  and  barren  waste,  destitute  of  tim- 
ber and  vegetation.”  t 

In  his  edition  of  1839,  Smith  makes  “the  Great  American  Desert”  ex- 
tend from  the  Red  river  of  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory  and  Arkansas 
to  the  North  Platte. 

After  the  Ashburton-Webster  treaty  of  1842  had  been  ratified,  the 
Oregon  question  assumed  a livelier  interest  in  congress,  and  McDuffie, 
speaking  of  the  region  in  dispute,  said : “ Why,  as  I understand  it,  seven 
hundred  miles  this  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains  it  is  uninhabitable,  where 
rain  scarcely  ever  falls;  a barren,  sandy  soil.”  Somewhat  later  another 
eminent  statesman,  yet  living,  spoke  of  “ a wagon  road  eighteen  hundred 
miles  in  length,  through  an  arid  and  mountainous  region,”  to  the  territory 
in  dispute. 

Of  course  these  gloomy  accounts  of  uninhabitable  and  impassable  wastes, 
between  the  United  States  and  coveted  Oregon,  soon  found  their  way  into 
English  periodicals,  to  aid  in  making  the  coming  arguments  against  Amer- 
ican possession  over  the  mountains.  So  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  1843 
says  of  the  country  west  of  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas : 

There  lies  the  desert,  . . . except  in  a few  spots  on  the  border  of  the  rivers,  incapable, 

probably  forever,  of  fixed  settlements.  This  is  the  great  prairie  wilderness,  which  has  a general  breadth 
of  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  miles,  and  extends  from  south  to  north  . . . nearly  four- 
teen hundred  miles,  . . . .so  complete  in  the  character  of  aridity  that  the  great  rivers — 

the  Platte,  Arkansas  and  Rio  Grande — after  many  hundred  miles  of  course  through  the  mountains,  dry 
up  altogether  on  the  plains  in  summer,  like  the  streams  of  Australia,  leaving  only  standing  pools  of 
water  between  wide  sand-bars.  . . . Oregon  will  never  be  colonized  overland  from  the 

eastern  states.  . . . With  these  internal  obstacles  between,  we  cannot  but  imagine  that  the 

world  must  assume  a new  face  before  the  American  wagons  make  plain  the  road  to  the  Columbia  as  they 
have  to  the  Ohio.” 

Of  course  that  unfortunate  passage  is  quoted  by  the  Review  from  Irving, 
in  which  the  imagination  was  vigorous  after  knowledge  failed. 

An  immense  tract  stretching  north  and  south  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  moun 
tains  and  drained  by  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi.  This  region,  which 

Olney’s  Geography,’  1831,  p.  117. 

- 


‘Olney’s  Geography,*  1831,  p.  1 14. 
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resembles  one  of  the  immeasurable  steppes  of  Asia  has  not  inaptly  been  termed  “the  Great  American 
Desert.  ” . . . It  is  a land  where  no  man  permanently  abides,  for  in  certain  seasons  of  the 

year  there  is  no  food  either  for  the  hunter  or  his  steed.  The  herbage  is  parched  and  withered  ; the 
brooks  and  streams  are  dried  up;  the  buffalo,  the  elk  and  the  deer  have  wandered  to  distant  parts, 
keeping  within  the  range  of  expiring  verdure  and  leaving  behind  them  a vast  uninhabited  solitude, 
seamed  by  ravines,  the  former  beds  of  torrents,  but  now  serving  only  to  tantalize  and  increase  the  thirst 
of  the  traveler.  . . . Such  is  the  nature  of  this  immense  wilderness  of  the  far  west,  which 

apparently  defies  cultivation,  and  the  habitation  of  civilized  life.  . . . It  is  to  be  feared 

that  a great  part  of  it  will  form  a lawless  interval  between  the  abodes  of  civilized  man,  like  the  wastes 
of  the  ocean  or  the  deserts  of  Arabia.* 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  misapprehension  of  a vast  region, 
much  of  it  magnificent  in  agriculture  to-day,  should  traverse  the  round 
world  on  the  great  fame  of  a pen  which  is  hardly  surpassed  in  pure  and 
elegantly  fascinating  English.  He  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
^‘desert”  over  which  he  has  thrown  this  ghastly  spell.  His  “Tour  on 
the  Prairies,”  published  the  year  before,  and  the  record  of  his  own  exper- 
iences, showed  him  no  such  forlorn  region.  In  early  days  he  had  revelled 
in  the  trapper,  hunter  and  trader  stories  of  the  headquarters  of  the  North- 
west Fur  company  at  Montreal,  at  an  age,  he  owns  “when  imagination 
lends  its  color  to  everything.”  The  men  who  gave  him  positive  informa- 
tion were  but  poor  judges  at  the  best  of  a region  for  human  homes;  and 
so  far  as  they  saw  openings  inviting  to  immigration,  it  was  their 
interest  and  policy  to  conceal  the  facts  and  keep  the  country  unoccupied 
as  a game  preserve,  as  the  Hudson  Bay  company  covered  and  misrepre- 
sented their  game-field,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  English  crown.  The 
journals,  letters  and  business  books  of  the  fur  trade  which  Astor  put  into 
his  hands  for  this  volume,  the  examining  of  which  was  spared  him  by  his 
nephew,  he  confesses  “were  often  meagre  in  ther  details,  furnishing  hints 
to  provoke  rather  than  narratives  to  satisfy  inquiry.  ”f  Irving  makes  an 
unconscious  confession  as  to  the  quality  of  his  material  when  he  speaks 
of  “the stories  of  these  Sinbads  of  the  wilderness”  that  his  ears  took  in 
so  ardently  in  those  genial  headquarters  at  Montreal. | A passage  in  his 
preface  to  ‘ The  Tales  of  a Traveller  ’ would  properly  precede  all  that 
he  says  on  the  “ Great  American  Desert:  ” 

* ‘Astoria’  chapter  xxii.  This  was  published  in  1836. 

The  writer,  after  a residence  and  trial  of  years  in  St.  Louis,  then  the  centre  of  the  American  fur 
trade,  and  in  constant  intercourse  with  Indian  traders  and  trappers  and  wandering  border  men,  can 
sympathize  with  Irving  in  this  failure. 

J He  supplemented  his  deficiency  with  the  journals  of  travelers,  as  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clark,  Long, 
Bradbury,  Breckenridge,  Franchere  and  Ross  Cox.  Of  one  of  them,  as  authority,  Major  Long,  we 
have  already  spoken. 
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I have  read  somewhat,  heard  and  seen  more,  and  dreamt  more  than  all.  My  brain  is  filled,  therefore, 
with  all  kinds  of  odds  and  ends.  In  traveling,  these  heterogeneous  matters  have  become  shaken  up  in 
my  mind,  as  the  articles  are  apt  to  be  in  an  ill-packed  traveling  trunk ; so  that  when  I attempt  to  draw 
forth  a fact  I cannot  determine  whether  I have  heard,  read  or  dreamt  it,  and  I am  always  at  a loss  to 
know  how  much  to  believe  of  my  own  stories. 

The  Westminster  Review  has  the  same  sentiment,  borrowing  from  Pike, 
Long,  Irving  and  other  misled  American  authors : 

From  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  United  States  territory  consists  of  an 
arid  tract  extending  south  nearly  to  Texas,  which  has  been  called  the  “Great  American  Desert." 

Edward  I.  Wallace  an  English  writer  of  1846,  says: 

The  caravan  of  emigrants  who  undertake  the  passage  (of  the  desert  and  the  mountasns)  take  provisions 
for  six  months,  and  many  of  them  die  on  the  way. 

Governor  Simpson,  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company,  who  published  his 
journey  through  the  northwest  in  1847,  this  passage: 

From  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  (Oregon)  is  separated  by  deserts  of  rock  and  sand 
on  either  side  of  the  dividing  ridge  of  mountains — deserts  with  whose  horrors  every  reader  of  Washing- 
ton Irving’s  ‘Astoria’  is  familiar. 

The  overland  expedition  of  Wilson  P.  Hunt  was  not  only  a calamity 
to  John  Jacob  Astor  but  to  American  geography  and  the  general  growth 
of  the  United  States  toward  the  Pacific. 

In  his  ‘ Quarto  Geography,’  1849,  Olney  has  a map  of  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Indian  Territory,  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  There 
is  a curving  zone  extending  back  in  width  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
from  northern  Texas  to  the  British  line,  and  lettered  “Great  American 
Desert,”  with  this  description  covering  it : This  desert  is  traversed  by 

numerous  herds  of  buffaloes  and  wild  horses  and  inhabited  by  roving 
tribes  of  Indians.”  The  ‘Modern  Atlas’  of  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  pub- 
lished twenty  years  before,  had  the  same  belt;  with  the  same  title,  only 
that  it  there  extended  south  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
‘ Quarto  School  Geography’  of  Roswell  C.  Smith,  1852,  extends  Nebraska 
back  through  Wyoming  to  the  mountains  and  says  of  the  whole  of  it : 
“Little  better  than  a desert.”  While  the  region  north  of  Nebraska  and 
extending  west  to  the  mountains,  substantially  Dakota,  “resembles 
Nebraska  in  soil.”  Our  school  geographies,  down  to  very  late  years,  have 
taught  the  children  the  same  mistakes  about  an  uninhabitable  region 
beyond  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  English  interests  in  Oregon,  while  its 
title  and  occupation  were  yet  open  questions,  studiously  added  area  and 
horrors  to  the  ‘ ‘ desert,”  said  to  intervene  between  the  states  and  that  ter- 
ritory. Twenty-five  years  later  the  English  policy  to  settle  their  country 
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between  the  Lake  Superior  region  and  the  Pacific,  led  English  writers  to 
perpetuate  and  propagate  the  dying  delusion  of  a Great  American  Desert. 
In  the  Westminster  Review  for  July,  1867,  the  author  makes  a damaging 
attack  on  the  Hudson  Bay  company  for  keeping  a tract  of  country  “nearly 
as  large  as  the  whole  United  States  and  more  than  half  the  size  of  Europe 
as  a vast  preserve  for  the  fur-bearing  animals.”  In  order  to  do  this,  the 
writer  says  that  “the  company  has  studiously  cultivated  the  opinion  that 
all  Rupert’s  Land  [the  Hudson  Bay  Basin]  is  a howling  wilderness,  a desert, 
where  half-starved  animals  and  men  wage  war  for  life  on  each  other,  and 
that  nothing  induces  settlement.” 

Now,  after  the  exclusive  rights  of  that  huge  monopoly  had  reverted  to 
the  crown,  and  the  English  government  discovered  that  its  eminent  inter- 
est lay  in  opening  up  this  magnificent  country  between  Ontario  and  the 
Pacific  to  their  own  emigrants  and  trade,  the  writer  proceeds  to  adopt  the 
policy  that  he  has  reprobated  in  the  Hudson  Bay  company.  South  of  the 
parallel  of  forty-nine,  which  divides  the  two  countries,  the  Review  says : 

From  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  United  States  territory  consists  of  an 
arid  tract  extending  south  nearly  to  Texas,  which  has  been  called  the  “Great  American  Desert.”  This 
sterile  region,  covering  such  an  immense  area,  contains  but  a few  thousand  miles  of  fertile  land.  . . . 

North  of  this  is  the  zone  of  mixed  country  named  the  Fertile  Belt,  which  is  drained  by  the  Red,  Assini- 
boine  and  Saskatchewan,  and  constitutes  the  basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  It  consists  of  an  undulating, 
park-like  country,  where  prairies,  covered  with  luxuriant  grasses,  are  mingled  with  stretches  of  wood- 
land, and  well-watered  by  numerous  lakes  and  streams.  . . . Nature,  marching  from  east  to  west, 

showered  her  bounties  on  the  land  of  the  United  States,  until  she  reached  the  Mississippi,  but  there  she 
turned  aside  and  went  northward  to  favor  British  territory. 

It  is  an  interesting  discovery  in  physical  geography  that  in  the  six  days 
of  creation,  or  somewhere  in  the  glacial  eras,  nature  was  so  predetermined 
and  took  so  sharp  a turn  north,  after  passing  the  Mississippi,  just  “to  favor 
British  territory”  and  advertise  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad.  Yet  accord- 
ing to  present  appearances,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  and  Dakota  were  not 
totally  disinherited  in  the  will  and  legacies  of  nature.  Indeed  the  author 
elsewhere,  by  a kind  of  human  codicil,  admits  the  two  former  and  Kansas 
to  “this  beautiful  region.” 

Returning  to  the  English  side  of  the  line,  the  British  author  continues: 

It  appears  that  there  are  from  sixty  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  square  miles  lying  directly  be- 
tween the  two  colonies  and  British  Columbia,  which  possess  every  possible  qualification  lor  agricultural 
purposes. 

Concerning  which  belt  the  Review  quotes  Lord  Selkirk  as  saying: 

If  these  regions  were  occupied  by  an  industrious  population  they  might  afford  ample  means  of  sub- 
sistence to  more  than  thirty  millions  of  British  subjects. 
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No  doubt  these  are  fair  statements  of  the  qualities,  areas  and  possibili- 
ties of  the  English  possessions  in  question,  and  the  English  government 
did  not  recover  itself  any  too  soon  from  a grasping  and  uncivilizing 
monopoly.  Referring  to  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  while  writing  for 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Westminster  says: 

A road  has  been  carried,  not  through  a beautiful  country,  like  the  Fertile  Belt  (of  the  Canadian  Pacific), 
but  through  the  barren  wilderness  of  the  "American  Desert,”  inhabited  by  fierce  and  hostile  Indians.  . 
. . . As  the  neighboring  state  of  Minnesota  fills  up,  American  emigrants  will  throng  more  and  more 

over  the  boundary  into  the  Fertile  Belt.  They  cannot  spread  westward  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  Great  American  Desert  forbids  it. 

It  does  not  seem  needful  to  dwell  farther  on  the  earlier  outlines  and  de- 
scription of  this  famous  and  fabled  region,  as  government  reports,  text- 
books and  periodicals  have  presented  it.  The  area  of  it  began  to  contract 
on  the  eastern  border,  when  the  Americans  began,  about  1843,  to  study 
earnestly  the  Oregon  question,  and  since  that  date  it  has  shown  a steady 
diminution  on  the  maps  and  in  books.  Official  reports  of  state  and  terri- 
torial surveys,  text-books  and  magazines  have  produced  immense  shrink 
age  in  “arid  tracts,”  “great  swamps,”  “sterile  sand,”  “steppes  of  Asia” 
and  “the  barren  wilderness  af  the  American  Desert.”  Colton,  the  geog- 
rapher, in  1867,  draws  a heavy  pen  through  his  former  desert.  When 
writing  of  Kansas  he  says:  “The  western  portion  is  not  so  well  adapted 

to  sustain  a large  population  as  the  more  eastern  districts.”  In  his  edi- 
tion of  1877  he  still  further  diminishes  the  traditional  barrenness,  and  con- 
fines the  Mauvaises  Terres  to  a limited  area  in  northwestern  Nebraska 
and  southwestern  Dakota,  around  the  sources  of  the  North  Platte  and 
White  Earth  rivers.  This  is  quite  in  contrast  with  his  statement  in  1856, 
when,  covering  an  extent  of  country  from  Fort  Laramie  to  Wood  river — 
three  hundred  miles — he  says : ‘ ‘ Entirely  unfit  for  cultivation,  ” and  of  a 
wide  range  south  of  the  Platte  and  extending  into  Kansas  he  remarks : 
“Much  of  this  country  is  unproductive  and  sterile.”  The  American 
Desert,  while  able  to  confront  corps  of  civil  and  military  engineers  and  ex- 
plorers, has  not  been  able  to  make  a stand  against  the  invading  army  of 
farming  immigration,  and  it  has  slowly  retreated  toward  the  mountains. 
One  section  has  turned  to  bay,  like  an  animal  of  the  chase,  in  south- 
western Dakota  and  northwestern  Nebraska,  but  for  what  length  of  time 
remains  to  be  seen.  Some  labor  has  been  expended  by  the  writer  in  ob- 
taining information  down  to  date  from  old  residents  of  that  region  and  of 
scientific  experts  who  have  made  official  surveys  of  it  for  the  government, 
that  the  reader  might  see  the  American  Sahara  in  its  latest  exhibitions. 
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A.  D.,  of  Franklin  county,  took  residence  in  Nebraska  in  1869,  and,  as 
a professional  man,  has  traversed  the  state  quite  extensively.  He  writes 
me : 

I came  to  Butler  county  in  the  fall  of  1869,  making  my  home  on  the  Platte.  It  was  then  thought 
that  “over  the  bluffs,”  that  is,  outside  the  Platte  valley,  the  soil  was  of  no  account.  There  were  three 
small  school  districts  along  the  river.  When  I left  in  1880  there  were  sixty-three  school  districts  in  the 
county,  and  scarcely  a foot  of  public  land  to  be  had,  every  section  occupied.  It  was  thought  in  1869 
that  there  was  very  little  land  worth  the  having  west  of  Butler  county.  How  immigration,  with  the 
plough,  scattered  our  theories  to  the  winds — changed  our  theories  notwithstanding  the  winds! 

Since  that  date,  fifteen  years,  settlements  in  Nebraska  have  moved  west, 
from  the  centre  meridian  of  Butler  county,  fifty  miles  on  the  shortest 
lirhit  and  one  hundred  on  the  longest  limit.  This  latter  movement  em- 
braces a belt  one-third  the  width  of  the  state.  On  the  two  railroads  run- 
ning across  the  state  there  are  continuous  settlements  to  the  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  lines.  The  average  progress  west  along  our  entire  border, 
from  the  British  to  the  Mexican  boundaries,  has  been  sixteen  miles  a year 
for  forty  years,  but  into  these  desert  lands,  so  supposed,  the  average  has 
been  reduced. 

Another  resident  of  Nebraska  since  1867,  says: 

My  own  impression  is  that  the  Bad  Lands  are  about  the  best  part  of  our  state,  and  that  the  American 
Desert  is  destined  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  There  is  sand  in  small  quantities  distributed  over  vast  areas, 
and  some  of  our  farmers  like  a little  sand  and  some  would  have  more.  . . . Some  of  our  citizens 

have  traveled  in  western  Nebraska,  where  report  said  the  poor  land  was,  and  they  pronounce  that  very 
portion  of  country  excellent  for  grazing.  . . . There  is  a clay  vegetable  mold,  loam,  in  the  sand 

along  the  Elkhorn  and  the  Beaver,  which  holds  the  sand  in  place,  and  the  ratio  is  sufficient  to  make 
good  soil  in  places  where  some  farmers  would  declare,  at  sight,  that  that  land  is  worthless. 

Professor  J.  E.  Todd,  of  the  United  States  geological  survey,  a man 
of  thorough,  cautious  and  clear  views,  says  of  Nebraska: 

I believe  that  the  great  desideratum  is  water.  The  soil  is  good  enough,  but  the  water  is,  over  much 
of  the  region,  one  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  or  more.  I believe,  however,  that  the  rainfall  is  in- 
creasing over  the  whole  region,  and  I presume  that  eventually  the  whole  may  be  inhabited  quite  thickly, 
but  it  will  be  by  the  help  of  irrigation.  ...  I should  consider  the  “barrens”  of  Nebraska  good 
grazing  land  as  a rule. 

Another,  who  had  assisted  in  an  official  survey  of  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  states,  estimates  the  Bad  Lands  at  less  than  thirty  town- 
ships, that  is,  less  than  a thousand  square  miles. 

Of  those  whose  opinions  lie  in  manuscript  before  the  writer,  but  one 
man  will  be  quoted — W.  F.  K. — who  was  a resident  business  man  in  the 
state  for  ten  years,  and  part  of  that  time  Indian  agent  for  the  government. 
As  he  has  traveled  over  every  portion  of  the  state,  his  opinions  are  to  be 
received  as  weighty  and  correct.  Having  traversed  in  one  trip  much  of 
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the  Republican  valley  and  the  South  Platte  from  its  mouth  to  its  source, 
he  remarks : 

I can  truly  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  not  an  acre  of  ground  in  southwestern  Nebraska,  where 
it  is  possible  to  irrigate  the  soil,  but  that  any  of  the  hardier  products  can  be  raised  in  abundance ; and 
the  uplands  are  as  fine  a natural  pasturage  as  can  be  found  in  the  world,  and  are  already  covered  by 
thousands  of  heads  of  stock  that  live  on  its  grasses  the  year  round.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  bottom 
lands  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  state.  . . . There  is  a strip  of  land  lying  between  the  North 

Platte  and  the  Niobrara,  of  perhaps  an  average  width,  north  and  south,  of  fifty  miles,  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  east  and  west,  comprising  sand-hills,  covered  by  a scant  vegetation,  that  will  support  a limited 
amount  of  stock.  Between  the  Niobrara  and  White  rivers  is  a strip  of  rocky,  broken  lands  of  an  average 
width,  north  and  south,  of  twenty  miles,  by  a hundred  or  more  east  and  west,  covered  by  an  abundant 
growth  of  fair  quality  of  pine  timber.  And  now  comes  the  only  actual  part  of  Nebraska  that  can  be 
called  a desert.  It  is  contained  in  that  part  of  the  country  lying  between  the  White  river  and  the  north 
boundary  of  the  state,  less  than  thirty  miles  north  and  south  by  perhaps  a hundred  east  and  west.  So 
you  will  see  that  Colton  is  away  off,  wrong,  when  he  says  that  the  Bad  Lands,  or  Mauraises  Terres, 
comprise  a tenth  of  the  state. 

Of  the  great  central  and  eastern  sections  of  the  state,  he  adds : 

All  who  have  ever  lived  there  know  that  the  natural  soil  is  far  superior  to  the  made  gardens  of  New 
England. 

On  an  official  United  States  map  of  Nebraska.*  drawn  from  govern- 
ment surverys  under  the  department  of  the  Platte,  there  is  a curving  belt 
extending  from  the  Platte  to  the  Niobrara  and  northern  boundary,  char- 
acterized by  sand  hills,  with  some  alkali  marshes.  A thin,  coarse  grass 
covers  the  summits  of  the  hills,  and  a rank,  thick  growth  the  valleys. 
Since  it  was  so  mapped,  in  i88i,  thrifty  settlements  have  entered  the 
southern  and  northern  sections  of  this  belt.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  such 
regions,  at  first  sight  to  the  soldier  and  amateur  explorer  so  forbidding, 
have  yielded  to  the  farmer.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  eastern  third  of 
Nebraska,  now  so  thrifty  in  agriculture,  would  have  been  mapped  in  the 
same  way  even  as  Long  and  Pike  did  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago. 

Passing  from  Northwestern  Nebraska  into  Dakota  one  continues  in  these 
Bad  Lands,  so  called,  and  may  traverse  a region  of  them  right  and  left  and 
to  the  eastward  and  northerly  of  the  Black  Hills,  as  large  as  Massachusetts. 
Primeval  volcanic  action  and  the  abrasion  of  the  weather  for  long  centu- 
ries, have  left  pyramid  rocks,  as  in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  and  wild 
ravines  and  gulches.  The  buttes,  pyramids,  or  mounds,  take  on  all  forms, 
and  some  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
sometimes  to  an  excess,  and  the  high  mesias,  as  well  as  the  intervales,  are 
covered  with  heavy  grasses,  and  by  their  attraction  to  grazing  animals 
make  the  region  quite  a game  park. 

* Map  of  Nebraska,  compiled  and  drawn  under  the  direction  of  Captain  W.  S.  Stanton.  Headquar- 
ters, Dept,  of  the  Platte,  Ft.  Omaha,  Nebraska,  June  23,  1881. 
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The  careless  interchange  of  the  terms  “Bad  Land"  and  “desert,"  as  if 
the  two  were  synonymous,  has  done  much  to  mislead  and  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  Bad  Lands  are  barren.  This  is  far  from  fact,  and  the 
error  has  arisen  from  the  only  partial  adoption  of  the  title  that  the  early 
trapping  and  trading  French  voyagcurs  gave  to  these  weird  lands.  Because 
of  the  gulches  and  little  canyons  that  intersect  them,  and  from  the  fatty, 
sticky,  “gumbo"  quality  of  the  Soil,  they  found  it  quite  difficult  to  travel 
there  with  ponies  and  pack  animals,  and,  therefore,  named  such  regions  as 
mauvaiscs  terres  pour  U'averser,  Writers  and  geographers  have  taken,  for 
abbreviation,  the  first  half  only  of  the  phrase,  and  so  have  applied  the 
word  bad  to  the  soil,  whereas  it  belongs  only  to  the  pony  trail  through  it. 

The  library  of  errors,  which  we  have  been  gleaning,  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting reading,  as  in  contrast  with  the  existing  facts.  The  old  authors 
come  to  view  much  as  the  fossils  of  extinct  races  in  a cabinet  of  natural 
history.  To  follow  to-day,  as  we  have,  on  the  trail  of  Pike  and  Long  and 
Irving,  and  find  those  innumerable  herds,  and  grain  fields  by  the  thousand 
acres,  and  magnificent  cities,  and  railways  in  the  “desert,"  carries  one 
through  the  amazing  into  the  amusing  in  official  and  literary  works.  It  is 
among  vivid  and  happy  memories  that  we  once  rode,  in  a prairie  wagon, 
sixteen  miles  through  continuous  wheat  fields  of  individual  and  German 
farms;  and  by  cars  through  one  wheat  farm  of  thirty  thousand  acres, 
affording  six  hundred  thousand  bushels  a year;  and  thirty  minutes,  by  the 
held  watch,  at  fair  railroad  speed,  along  a field  of  corn  undivided  by  any 
fence  or  opening — ten  miles  of  corn.  These  were  on  Pike’s  barren  fron- 
tier, providentially  interposed  to  keep  the  young  republic  from  spreading 
there  to  its  ruin;  and  on  portions  of  Long’s  regions,  “bearing  a manifest 
resemblance  to  the  deserts  of  Siberia."  This  corn  and  wheat  was  west  of 
the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the  Platte,  described  by  Greenhow  as  late 
as  1845  as  “uninhabitable  by  a people  depending  upon  agriculture."  Nor 
are  the  three  grain  regions,  visited  and  inspected,  exceptional  and  selected. 
They  are  incidental  to  any  of  the  great  north  and  south  thoroughfares 
between  the  two  Red  rivers  of  the  United  States — the  Manitoban  and  the 
Texan.  These  grains  and  herds  are  in  the  “arid  tract  extending  south 
nearly  to  Texas,"  according  to  the  Westminster  Review,  which  tract,  the 
Edinburgh  said,  had  “a  general  breadth  of  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred 
miles,  and  extends  from  south  to  north  nearly  fourteen  hundred  miles.” 
It  is  the  same  “Great  American  Desert”  which  to-day  is  putting  cereals 
and  meat  within  the  reach  of  hungry  Europe.  And  yet,  as  late  as  1873, 
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this  same  American  Desert  is  made  to  reappear  on  the  more  advanced 
points  (somewhat  broken  by  arable  land),  extending  from  Mexico  to  the 
British  line.  Like  the  old  military  narratives,  it  is  set  forth  by  a soldier, 
and  “described  from  personal  observation  extending  through  fourteen 
years  of  military  service  on  the  plains.  ” The  article*  is  a record  of  ex- 
tended travel,  and  embraces  much  valuable  information,  with  this  just  and 
general  caution : 

There  are,  of  course,  in  so  summary  an  account,  many  fine  sections  of  limited  extent,  which  could  not 
be  noticed  in  a sketch  which  undertakes  to  give  only  general  characteristics. 

The  general  takes  and  states  clearly  his  position,  like  an  old  soldier  that 
he  is : 

That  the  western  limit  of  our  agricultural  lands  has  already  been  reached  (1873)  by  settlements  along 
the  frontier  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude.  • • * We  have 

reached  the  border  all  along  from  Dakota  to  Texas,  where  land  for  nothing  is  no  cheaper  than  good  land 
at  thirty  dollars  an  acre.  * • * From  the  one  hundredth  meridian  to  the  Sierra  Nevada 

mountains,  a distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  there  is  not  more  than  one  acre  to  the  hundred  that  has 
any  appreciable  value  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  that  will,  for  the  next  hundred  years,  sell  for  any  ap- 
preciable sum.  Moreover,  for  one  hundred  miles  before  reaching  that  meridian  there  is  comparatively 
little  good  land.  • • • It  is  possible  that  at  some  remote  period  the  good  lands  of  the 

country  may  be  so  densely  populated  as  to  cause  many  to  seek  a precarious  existence  by  such  meagre 
farming  as  is  possible  in  this  region.  • ■ * We  must  soon  face  a condition  of  facts  utterly 

new  in  the  economy  of  the  country,  when  not  new  but  old  states  must  make  room  for  the  increase  of 
population.  ” 

The  north  and  south  line,  therefore,  according  to  General  Hazen,  along 
which  tillable  land  disappears,  mostly  on  the  east  of  it,  and  land  without 
any  appreciable  value  for  agriculture  takes  possession  mostly  of  the  west 
of  it — a line  dividing,  in  a general  way,  between  the  fertile  and  the  barren 
— would  start  on  the  British  border  near  Pembina  and  run  near  Yankton, 
Dakota;  Ellsworth,  Kansas,  and  by  Wichita  through  Texas.  On  the  west 
01  the  Mississippi  the  general  gives  the  area  of  this  worthless  land,  of 
course  only  by  a general  estimation,  in  this  way:  Of  Dakota,  excepting 

a few  small  fertile  strips,  he  says  that  not  one  acre  in  a hundred  is  fit  for 
agriculture,  One  half  only  of  Nebraska  and  of  Kansas  he  concedes  to  the 
farmer;  one  acre  in  twenty-five  in  Colorado;  one  in  seventy  in  New  Mex- 
ico; and  one  in  eighty  in  Arizona.  “The  whole  amount  of  arable  land 
in  Utah  is  so  very  small  as  to  scarcely  admit  of  comparison.”  Yet  else- 
where this  writer  gives  “slightly  over  a hundredth  of  the  area  as  arable.” 
It  is  the  half  of  Kansas  west  of  the  meridian  of  Fort  Hayes  that  the 

*‘‘The  Great  Middle  Region  of  the  United  States  and  its  Limited  Space  of  Arable  Land,”  by  General 
W.  B.  Hazen.  North  American  Review,  January,  1875. 
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general  places  in  the  list  of  desert  lands.  Of  California  this  strong  re- 
mark is  made  : 

About  one-third  of  the  western  half  of  the  state  is  available,  while  not  more  than  a twentieth  of  the 
eastern  part  can  be  used  by  any  of  the  processes  of  farming  which  will  be  used  in  America  for  a hundred 
years  to  come. 

Montana,  he  estimates,  has  about  one  million  of  acres  of  fine  land  for 
the  farmer  out  of  her  ninety-two  millions.  The  fertile  and  inviting  valley 
of  the  Yellowstone,  as  is  generally  understood.  General  Hazen  pronounces 
“a  myth.”  One  half  of  Texas  he  regards  as  dry,  broken  and  barren 
country  and  unfit  for  agriculture.  Nearly  or  quite  one  half  of  the  In- 
dian Territory  on  the  west  is  surrendered  as  too  dry  and  barren  to  till. 
Nevada  is  classed  with  Utah  in  general  description,  having  '‘only  the 
merest  patches  of  arable  land,”  with  the  estimate  of  not  more  than  one 
acre  to  the  hundred.  Idaho  follows  Montana  in  the  general  outlines  of 
quality  for  a farming  population,  or  about  one  to  a hundred  of  arable  land. 
In  passing  from  Idaho  into  Oregon  and  Washington,  our  author  looks  in 
vain  for  the  “broad,  rich  valley  of  the  Columbia.”  This  river,  he  says, 
chafes  through  mountain  gorges,  with  here  and  there  a valley,  along 
which,  if  a trail  be  possible  “the  wheels  cut  into  a loose,  arid  sand,  with 
here  and  there  a sage  bush  so  large  as  to  have  grown  into  a shrub  with  a 
stalk  several  inches  in  diameter,  and  extending  its  branches  over  several 
yards  of  ground.  We  find  these  general  features  of  a broken,  mountain- 
ous country  till  we  cross  the  Sierra.” 

This  leaves  about  two-thirds  of  Oregon  and  Washington  to  be  added  to 
the  arid,  rocky  and  desolate  regions  which  General  Hazen  has  been  col- 
lecting and  sketching  in  his  article  on  North  America. 

After  this  manner,  in  per  cents,  and  descriptions.  General  Hazen  passes 
in  review  fifteen  states  and  territories.  They  aggregate  about  1,760,000 
square  miles,  of  which  he  estimates  about  350,000  square  miles  as  arable 
— only  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  In  the  lands  called  arable  he  included 
only  those  that  are  irrigable,  and  so,  after  deducting  all  that  can  in  any 
ordinary  circumstances  be  put  under  the  plough,  he  leaves  in  the  region 
outlined  about  1,460,000  square  miles  of  territory  that  no  processes  of 
farming  now  known  can  utilize.  The  amount  of  desert  or  “bad”  land  is 
equal  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  states  as  large  as  Massachusetts. 
The  non-arable  area  of  General  Hazen  is  equal  to  the  German  Empire, 
France,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Italy  Spain  Sweden,  Norway,  Belgium, 
Portugal,  Switzerland  and  Greece. 
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This  article  in  the  North  American  recalls  at  once  the  narratives  of  the- 
expeditions  of  Pike  and  Long  and  other  explorers,  who,  during  this  entire 
century,  have  been  furnishing  our  geographer  and  our  untraveled  authors 
with  materials  for  the  “ Great  American  Desert.”  The  historical  germ  of 
this  Sahara  appears  in  Jefferson’s  letter  to  Dupont,  already  quoted,  in  which 
he  calls  the  tract  about  to  be  purchased  “a  barren  land.” 

As  a rule  agriculturists  are  not  good  civil  engineers  and  would  do  but 
poorly  in  locating  military  roads  and  forts.  Is  it  not  possible  that  mili- 
tary men  would  be  equally  unfortunate  in  discovering  agricultural  lands 
and  in  locating  farms?  At  least,  it  remains  to  be  explained  why  officers 
of  the  army,  in  their  reconnoissances,  reported  the  original  and  wild  lands 
now  making  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Arkansas,  as  naturally 
unfit  for  human  habitation.  A possible  explanation  may  lurk  in  this 
grave  confession  of  General  Hazen : 

The  government  has,  year  after  year,  at  great  expense,  sent  parties  of  scientific  men  to  traverse  these 
countries  : to  gather  up,  describe  and  publish  all  that  could  be  found  out  relative  to  beasts,  birds,  insects 
and  fishes,  and  every  conceivable,  creeping,  crawling  or  flying  creature  ; also  correct  reports  of  its  geol- 
ogy. But  I have  never  known  any  one  charged  to  learn  and  report  that  most  important  of  all  items, 
"whether  it  is  good  for  agriculture.” 

In  calling  public  attention  to  this  vast  amount,  as  he  estimates  it,  of 
desert  land  and  bad  land,  uninhabitable  for  various  reasons.  General  Hazen 
dwells  prominently  on  the  great  northern  belt  from  the  valley  to  the 
Pacific.  It  is  due  to  him  to  say  that  in  his  judgment  “military  or  state 
considerations  seem  sufficient  to  warrant  the  construction  of  one  road  [rail- 
road] which,  for  many  reasons,  should  have  been  built  along  the  thirty- 
second  parallel,  as  it  probably  would  have  been  had  the  south  been  repre- 
sented in  congress.”  In  his  hostility  to  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  author 
permits  himself  to  speak  of  its  advertisements  as  containing  “more  or  less 
positive  falsehoods ; issuing  a series  of  misrepresentations  of  the  climate,” 
and  that  eight  years  before,  when  in  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  he 
“saw  the  iniquity  of  the  whole  scheme.”  Jefferson  Davis,  when  secre- 
tary of  war,  1853-7,  had  a similar  hostility  to  a northern  railway  and 
approbation  for  a southern  one,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  Under 
his  direction  Lieutenant  Stevens  made  a survey  of  the  northern  country, 
and  the  official  report  of  it  was  so  favorable  and  tempting  to  immigration, 
from  its  rich  natural  resources,  and  so  inviting  to  a trans-continental  rail- 
road, that  the  secretary  mutilated  it  before  publication,  lest  it  should  dam- 
age his  southern  policy  and  his  schemes  for  a railroad  on  the  thirty-second 
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parallel.  Afterwards,  when  he  was  otherwise  very  busy  in  the  ciyil  war, 
the  suppressed  portions  of  the  report  were  published. 

Be  the  explanation  what  it  may,  as  to  this  presentation  of  so  much  so- 
called  worthless  land  in  our  northwest,  the  fact  confronts  us  that  farmers, 
with  wagons  and  plows  and  families,  have  carried  their  surveys  into  these 
fabulous  barrens  and  deserts,  and  have  converted  them  into  the  most  mag- 
ni^.cent  farming  lands  in  the  world.  At  last  the  government  appears  to 
have  conquered  fable  and  legend,  for  it  has  followed  up  this  myth  of  a 
“desert”  as  a retreating  mirage  and  finally  located  what  little  of  sub- 
stance it  has.  On  the  government  map  of  1882,  based  on  the  public  sur- 
veys and  issued  from  the  General  Land  Office,  this  much  magnified  and 
long  sought  waste  is  placed  on  the  southwest  of  Salt  Lake  and  somewhat 
bordering  it.  The  barren  tract  is  much  less  than  twice  the  area  of  our 
smallest  state,  Rhode  Island — 1,085  square  miles — and  bears  the  name  so 
long  a terror  in  our  own  country  and  in  Europe — “Great  American 
Desert!  ” Under  the  immigrant  invasion  and  pressure  of  farmers,  mechan- 
ics, manufacturers  and  merchants,  with  schools  and  churches  and  colleges 
and  legislatures  and  courts  and  elections,  this  spectre  has  retreated  thir- 
teen hundred  miles  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  retreat  will  be  continued,  even  in  the  face  of  official 
reports  to  the  contrary,  as  it  has  thus  far  been  made. 

In  the  late  elaborate  and  valuable  report  of  Major  J.  W.  Powell,*  he 
says  as  to  agriculture : “ Experience  teaches  that  it  is  not  wise  to  depend 
upon  rainfall  where  the  amount  is  less  than  twenty  inches  annually,”  and 
this  should  be  distributed  with  some  evenness  through  the  year.  The 
border-line  of  this  twenty-inch  rainfall  “begins  on  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  United  States,  about  sixty  miles  west  of  Brownsville,  on  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte,  and  intersects  the  northern  boundary  about  fifty  miles 
east  of  Pembina.” 

The  westward  growth  of  the  nation  since  1803,  and  specially  since  the 
locomotive  arrived  first  on  the  Mississippi,  in  1854,  and  at  Rock  Island, 
makes  us  quite  skeptical  whether  agriculture  will  respect  Powell’s  line  and 
pause  on  it.  Hitherto  it  has  not  much  regarded  scientific  and  military 
limitations.  Major  Powell  well  says  that  “far  too  much  attention  has 
heretofore  been  paid  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  soils,  . . . and 

that  a stranger  entering  the  arid  region  is  apt  to  conclude  that  the  soils 
are  sterile,  because  of  their  chemical  composition ; but  experience  demcn- 

* “Arid  Lands  of  the  United  States/’  1879. 
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strates  the  fact  that  all  soils  are  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  when 
properly  supplied  with  water.”*  As  yet  the  supply  of  water  for  irrigating 
is  but  poorly  utilized,  and  how  much  it  can  do,  but  poorly  known.  A 
cubic  foot  of  running  water  per  second  will  make  a hundred  acres  fruitful, 
and  the  water  shed  on  either  slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  Sierras  is 
provided  with  many  and  magnificent  streams.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
government  will  move  in  good  time  to  prevent  huge  water  monopolies  in 
our  deep  interior,  since  it  has  been  somewhat  too  late  in  preventing  land 
monopolies.  A national  water  office,  as  well  constituted  and  managed  as 
the  land  office,  might  do  much  in  handling  and  distributing  equitably  to 
private  owners  those  magnificent  streams  that  flow  east  and  south  and 
west  from  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Sierras,  and  thus  finally  make 
those  arid  and  desert  lands  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Moreover,  the  increase  of  the  water  supply,  when  a country  is  opened 
by  settlement,  has  an  important  bearing  on  this  subject.  That  this  in- 
crease does  take  place  should  be  conceded.  In  his  report.  Major  Powell 
embraces  Gibert’s  report  on  the  water  supply  of  the  interior.  Gibert  says 
that  the  settlers  “frequently  told  me  that  whenever  and  wherever  a settle- 
ment was  established  there  followed  in  a few  years  an  increase  of 
water  supply.”  Professor  Cyrus  Thomas  made  a careful  study  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  water  supply  at  the  western  edge  of  the  plains  in  1869,  and 
Doctor  Hayden  thus  reports  him  in  his  ‘Report  for  1867-8-9,’  pp.  237: 

Since  the  territory  (Colorado)  has  begun  to  be  settled,  towns  and  cities  built  up,  farms  cultivated, 
mines  opened  and  roads  made  and  traveled,  there  has  been  a gradual  increase  of  moisture.” 

Concerning  the  Catholic  missions  in  New  Mexico  and  California,  Major 
Powell  says : 

In  this  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  several  districts  an  important  fact  has  been  uniformly  ob- 
served— in  the  first  years  of  the  settlement  the  streams  have  steadily  increased  in  volume. 

The  increase  is  abundantly  proved ; it  is  a matter  of  universal  experience.  The  observations  of  the 
writer  thereon  have  been  widely  extended.* 

The  Utah  basin  furnishes  a bold  illustration  of  this  increase  of  water,  be 
the  cause  what  it  may.  Between  1850  and  i860  Great  Salt  Lake  made  a 
steady  and  apparently  permanent  gain  of  between  seven  and  eight  feet. 
It  increased  its  area  by  overflow  of  its  ancient  shores  , from  1750  square 
miles  to  2166 — a gain  of  about  seventeen  per  cent.  Perhaps  as  careful  a 
study  of  other  arid,  yet  occupied,  lands  would  show  an  encouraging  in- 
crease of  water  supply.  Whether  the  increase  is  due  to  settlement  or  to 


* Do.  p.  10. 
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some  occult  natural  causes  is  a mooted  question,  but  it  is  not  philosoph- 
ical to  deny  the  facts  because  we  cannot  explain  them.  The  practical 
thing  is  to  see  the  twenty-inch  water  line  and  the  front  of  an  agricultural 
immigration  move  off  westward  pari  passu,  even  as  they  have  been 
doing  to  some  extent  for  half  a century.  The  grasses  and  the  trees  thrive 
beyond  it,  and  why  not  the  cereals  and  the  vegetables,  when  man,  by  the 
sweat  of  his  face,  becomes  auxiliary  to  nature?  Does  the  farm  need 
more  moisture  than  the  forest,  or  the  wheat  and  corn  kernels  more  than 
the  acorn  or  the  walnut? 

It  remains  only  to  state,  in  a few  brief  sentences  and  in  certain  statis- 
tics not  remarkably  dry  to  an  American,  and  especially  one  of  the  western 
type,  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  settling  and  civilizing  this 
“ desert.”  It  was  the  opinion  of  Lieutenant  Pike  that  immigrants  would 
be  compelled  from  very  barrenness  to  limit  their  wanderings  “to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  while  they  leave  the  prairies,  in- 
capable of  cultivation,  to  the  wandering  and  uncivilized  aborigines  of  the 
country.”  This  government  explorer  abandons  to  natural  isolation  and 
to  the  American  Bedouins,  our  territory  between  the  British  line  and 
southern  Arkansas,  and  west  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  mountains.  This 
quadrant  now  embraces  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Arkansas  to  the  Indian  Territory — an  area  in  total  equal  to  nine 
New  Englands.  As  the  latter,  a region  as  large  as  eight  states  like  Mas- 
sachusetts and  organized  solely  for  Indian  occupation  in  1844,  has  not 
been  open  and  exposed  to  white  development,  it  cannot  be  embraced  in 
the  summary  of  facts  to  follow.  It  may  be  said,  however,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  its  equal  development  is  merely  a question  of  time,  for  in  some 
explorations  of  it  in  1880  we  marked  it  as  no  way  inferior  to  Missouri  for 
human  homes,  and  therefore  will  be  occupied  as  densely  as  the  other  seven 
divisions.  In  a half  dozen  or  so  of  particulars  it  can  now  be  shown  how 
immigrants,  with  their  agricultural,  mechanical  and  manufacturing  instru- 
ments, have  surveyed  and  rescued  this  region  from  military  explorers  and 
dismal  congressional  reports.  Aggregating  the  population  of  the  six 
states  and  one  territory  named,  when  the  respective  census  of  each  was 
first  taken,  it  appears  that  they  all  then  had  472,040  inhabitants.  The 
total  population  of  the  seven  in  1880  was  8,746,044.  This  is  something 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  country,  and  more  than  double  the  popula- 
tion of  New  England  and  a fair  show  for  Pike’s  prairie  regions  “incapable 
of  cultivation,”  and  Long’s  “abode  of  perpetual  isolation.” 
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The  grain  products  of  the  quadrant  in  question,  as  reported  in  1880  (for 
1879)  were  642,416,200.  This  is  more  than  forty  times  the  total  amount 
of  the  same  six  grains  in  all  New  England  for  the  same  year.  These 
grains  are  barley,  buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,,  rye  and  wheat.  Nor  is 
it  in  cereals  alone  that  this  desert  land,  so-called,  has  shown  in  its  products. 
The  cash  value  of  its  manufactures  is  reported  by  the  last  census  to  have 
been  $365,098,571  in  the  year  1879,  what  is  much  more  significant, 
during  the  same  year  this  region  had  in  the  public  schools  i,  567, 164  pupils 
— young  “American  Bedouins.” 

Minnesota  is  the  northeast  corner  of  the  traditional  desert,  and  we 
think  of  it  now  mainly  as  a wheatfield,  ten  times  the  area  of  Massachu- 
setts. Yet  note  the  timber  item  in  its  natural  wealth.  A belt  of  3, 200,000 
acres  of  white  and  black  oak,  maple,  hickory,  basswood,  cottonwood, 
elm,  tamarack  and  other  hard  woods  up  to  the  number  of  thirty  varieties, 
stretches  across  the  middle  of  the  state.  In  the  northeast  of  it  is  an  im- 
mense pine  forest  of  13,440,000  acres,  more  than  twice  the  number  of 
acres  in  Massachusetts — 5,321,600. 

By  act  of  congress  of  March  3,  1877,  certain  lands  were  declared  to  be 
and  named  Desert  Land,  lying  mostly  to  the  westward  of  the  mythical 
desert  which  we  have  been  following.  Of  these  lands  three  things  are  to 
be  said:  (i.)  They  embrace  a great  portion  of  the  timber  lands,  (2)  and 

of  the  grazing  or  ranching  lands,  and  (3)  of  the  mining  lands  of  the  nations, 
as  coal,  iron,  copper  and  the  precious  metals,  and  these  lands  are  in  de- 
mand. From  March  8,  1877,  the  date  of  the  act,  to  June  30,  1882,  3,849 
entries  of  such  land  were  made,  and  the  land  office  treasury  received  for 
the  same  $291,849.71.  Thousands  of  farms  and  homes  have  been  intro- 
duced into  such  desert  lands,  with  mining  camps  and  towns  and  cities,  and 
a network  of  railway  is  being  thrown  over  the  whole. 

For  fifty  years  an  army  of  agricultural  invaders,  crossing  the  Mississippi, 
have  been  crowding  the  “Great  American  Desert”  toward  the  Pacific; 
and  they  have  made  annually  the  daily  march  of  the  Roman  army  in  its 
conquering  progress — sixteen  miles.  Lately  our  scientific  explorers  have 
discovered  that  this  ghostly  desert  has  been  displaced  by  the  best  timber 
lands  and  grazing  lands  and  mineral  lands  of  the  world,  it  never  having 
been  more  than  a ghostly  delusion. 

Tradition  ascribes  a remarkable  act  to  Franklin.  In  one  of  those  courtly 
halls  and  gatherings  in  Europe,  where  nobility  and  statesmanship  and 
diplomacy  were  toying  with  the  young  republic,  there  hung  a map  of  the 
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United  States,  with  that  disheartening  inscription,  curving  from  the  Texan 
to  the  British  border — *‘The  Great  American  Desert.”  Franklin  seized  a 
pen  and  drew  a broad,  erasing  line  through  the  title.  Was  it  not  a pro- 
phetic pen  which  Benjamin  Franklin  then  used? 

W.  Barrows. 


THE  EXPEDITION  AND  CONQUESTS  OF  GENERAL  GEORGE 
ROGERS  CLARK,  IN  1778-79. 

The  treaty  of  1783,  which  closed  the  war  that  separated  the  colonies 
from  the  mother  country,  was  not  readily  adjusted.  The  passing  months 
slipped  by  till  they  made  a considerable  aggregate  while  the  negotiations 
were  pending.  They  may  have  seemed  to  fly  rapidly  to  those  engaged  in 
the  business  of  arrangement,  but  the  time  appeared  to  go  on  leaden  wings 
to  the  anxious,  distracted  colonists. 

The  main  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  adjustment  were  connected  with 
the  fisheries  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  western  boundary  of  the  new 
country  about  to  take  its  place  in  the  family  of  nations.  Of  the  two 
points  in  dispute,  the  former  was  the  less  difficult  to  adjust,  and  of  it  a 
disposition  was  earlier  made. 

It  was  long  before  the  question  relative  to  boundary  could  be  satisfac- 
torily adjusted.  France  and  Spain  united  with  Great  Britain  in  the  desire 
and  in  the  effort  to  restrict  the  growth  of  the  young  republic  and  shut  it 
up  within  the  narrowest  limits  that  could  be  imposed.  One  or  two  hin- 
drances were  in  the  way  of  their  effecting  their  desires.  When  France 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  United  States,  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  was  that  peace  with  England  should  not  be  made  by  that 
government  until  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  in  all  its  entirety, 
should  be  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain.  By  this  compact  the  nation 
was  bound,  so  that  the  question  as  to  what  territory  was  actually  in  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  when  hostilities  ceased  was  one  of  prime 
importance,  and  the  answer  to  it  must  determine  the  line  of  action,  at 
least,  for  France. 

The  territory  beyond  the  disputed  line  was  readily  disposed  of.  Eng- 
land gave  up  the  Floridas  to  Spain.  France  relinquished  all  claim  to  its 
once  splendid  domain  and  accepted  instead  thereof  the  Bermudas.  Eng- 
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land  retained  the  extended  territory  in  the  north.  But  neither  of  the 
three  great  powers  that  had  taken  the  adjustment  of  matters  into  their 
hands  showed  much  generosity  toward  the  United  States.  Differing  in 
many  things,  they  agreed  in  wishing  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  new 
country  toward  the  west.  There  was  at  first  an  attempt  to  make  the  Alle- 
ghanies  a cordon  to  bind  them  in  and  prevent  growth  in  that  direction. 
The  utmost  liberality  of  the  triple  governments  sufficed  only  to  grant  the 
Ohio  river  for  the  western  boundary.  Neither  of  the  nations  cared  very 
much  who  should  have  the  vast  territory  lying  to  the  westward,  so  that  the 
United  States  did  not  have  it.  If  it  could  be  saved  from  the  grasp  of  the 
young  nation  that  had  already  given  proof  of  will  to  purpose  and  energy 
to  perform,  after-consideration  might  determine  what  disposition  should 
be  made  of  it. 

The  commissioners  from  the  United  States  were  Benjamin  Franklin, 
John  Adams  and  John  Jay.  Monsieur  Vergennes,  the  able  minister  of 
Louis  XVI,  so  argued  the  case  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  so  presented  the 
difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  securing  peace  on  any  better  terms  than 
making  the  Ohio  river  the  boundary,  that,  fearing  to  lose  the  whole  by 
trying  to  grasp  too  much,  he  was  finally  induced  to  agree  to  accept  that 
condition  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  renewing  the  war  by  demanding 
more  territory.  John  Jay  also  was  persuaded  to  consent  to  the  same, 
though  he  yielded  with  much  reluctance.  There  remained  only  John 
Adams  to  be  won  over  to  that  view  of  the  case.  But  he,  with  far-seeing  eye, 
saw  that  a great  nation  could  not  be  built  up  on  the  Atlantic  coast  if  sev- 
ered from  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  west.  To  him  it  seemed  the  man- 
ifest purpose  and  intent  of  Providence  that,  in  the  lap  of  this  continent, 
there  should  be  a mighty  nation  between  the  eastern  and  western  extrem- 
ities, of  which  the  Mississippi  should  be  the  bond  of  union.  There  could 
be  no  great,  compact  and  powerful  government  that  did  not  own  and  con- 
trol the  great  Father  of  Rivers,  which,  taking  up  the  waters  shed  by  the 
Alleghanies  on  the  east  and  holding  them  in  his  hands  while  he  gathers 
together  the  drainage  of  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  west,  goes  on  his 
way  with  the  commingled  flood  till  he  pours  the  whole  into  the  great 
ocean ; and  to  the  prophetic  eye  there  could  be  seen  to  go  on  the  surface 
of  the  flood  the  commerce  of  a great  nation,  that  owned  and  governed 
the  whole — the  offering  of  a free  people  to  the  welfare  and  business  of  the 
world.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  a nation  that  would  be  great  must  hold 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  in  its  possession.  When,  therefore,  the 
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proposition  was  made  to  him  to  fall  short  of  this  goal  and  take  the  Ohio 
river  as  a boundary  for  his  country,  and  thereby  relinquish  all  right  to  the 
magnificent  domain  lying  to  the  westward,  sturdy  John  Adams  said:  No! 
never!  and  he  declared  that,  sooner  than  agree  to  such  terms,  he  would 
go  home  and  exhort  his  countrymen  to  buckle  on  their  swords  again  and 
load  their  guns  anew  and  fight  till  there  was  no  more  blood  to  be  poured 
out  or  until  their  just  demands  were  agreed  to. 

Yet  his  remonstrance  and  opposition  would  not  have  availed  had  not 
the  claim  to  territory  west  of  the  Ohio  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
been  based  upon  a show  of  right.  The  guarantee  of  France  enabled  the 
commissioners  to  claim  from  Great  Britain  not  only  all  the  territory  pos- 
sessed by  right  of  purchase  or  treaty  before  the  war,  but  also  all  that  had 
been  conquered  during  the  war.  That,  at  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, the  colonies  did  not  possess  a rood  of  land,  not  an  outpost  or  a fort 
west  of  the  Ohio,  was  admitted  by  all  the  parties  concerned ; and  but  for 
the  courage  and  enterprise  of  a brave  and  able  man,  with  a mere  handful 
of  men  as  brave  as  himself,  there  would  not  have  been  the  shadow  of  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  base  a claim  of  conquest  during  the  war. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  recount  briefly  the  main  particu- 
lars of  the  enterprise  which  was  attended  by  results  so  momentous. 

In  introducing  the  subject  in  the  tenth  volume  of  his  history,  Mr.  Ban- 
croft says : 

An  enterprise  is  now  to  be  recorded  which,  for  the  valor  of  its  actors,  their  fidelity  to  one  another,  and 
the  seeming  feebleness  of  their  means  and  the  great  results  of  their  hardihood,  remains  forever  memora- 
ble in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Before  entering  upon  the  relation  of  the  particulars  of  this  expedition, 
it  should  be  premised  that,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  the  west  was 
left  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  eastern  states  and  the  people  generally 
were  too  much  engrossed  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  nearer  home  to 
give  much  thought  or  interest  to  Kentucky,  or  any  part  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Hence  it  came  about  that  the  men  in  the  west 
took  the  matter  of  self-protection  into  their  own  hands  and  fought  ‘^each 
on  his  own  hook.”  They  must  themselves  be  the  bulwark  and  defence  of 
their  families  and  their  homes.  They  felt  quite  generally  that  they  were 
uncared  for  by  the  confederation — it  could  scarcely  be  called  a govern- 
ment— and  they  had,  as  a consequence,  no  very  strong  feelings  of  love  or 
gratitude  toward  the  chief  authorities.  Nor  need  it  be  denied  that  this 
indifference  was  reciprocated  by  the  other  party  concerned.  There  was 
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considerable  apathy  felt  among  many  prominent  men  in  the  east  in  regard 
to  retaining  the  western  dependencies.  It  was  openly  said  that  there  was 
territory  enough  east  of  the  mountains,  the  government  would  be  weak- 
ened by  the  extension  of  its  authority ; the  increased  differences  of  climate 
and  resources  would  make  union  between  the  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try more  difficult.  “Let  the  west  go,”  they  said;  “ it  is  the  drop  too 
much.”  Thus  this  great  territory  west  of  the  Alleghanies  hung  in  the 
balance  and,  for  a long  time,  it  seemed  doubtful  as  to  what  influence 
would  predominate  and  turn  the  scale.  An  apparently  obscure  and  trifl- 
ing event  decided  the  important  question. 

Whether  those  who  inhabit  the  great  west  have  been  sufficiently  con- 
scious of  the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  to  George  Rogers  Clark,  through 
whose  courage  and  valor  and  hardihood  and  enterprise  this  royal  domain 
was  gained  for  their  use,  may  well  be  doubted. 

George  Rogers  Clark,  the  hero  of  the  adventure  about  to  be  recorded, 
was  born  in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  in  1752.  But  little  is  known  of 
his  early  life,  except  that  for  a time  he  was  engaged  in  surveying,  an  occu- 
pation that  seems  to  have  attracted  many  of  the  enterprising  young  men 
of  the  period.  He  acted  a part  in  “Dunsmore’s  War,”  in  1774,  and  bore 
himself  so  well  that  he  was  offered  a command  in  the  English  army.  But 
the  war-cloud  cast  its  lurid  shadows  too  darkly  over  the  land  for  him  to 
wish  place  his  name  on  the  roll  of  an  army  that  might  soon  be  pitted  against 
his  own  countrymen,  and  he  wished  to  be  at  liberty  to  offer  his  services 
for  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  his  native  land.  He,  therefore,  declined 
the  flattering  offer  and  held  himself  in  reserve.  In  1775  he  went  to  Ken- 
tucky, then  a part  of  Virginia,  to  see  what  inducements  it  held  out  to  at- 
tract young  men  of  courage  and  enterprise.  After  spending  a few  months 
there,  he  came  to  a favorable  conclusion,  went  back  to  Virginia  and  made 
arrangements  for  a permanent  removal.  He  returned  to  Kentucky  in  1776 
and  thenceforth  identified  his  interests  with  those  of  the  new  country, 
which  thereafter  became  his  home.  During  this  year  the  country  was 
organized  into  a county  and  called  Kentucky,  but  continued  as  before 
under  the  authority  and  government  of  Virginia.  The  county  included 
the  whole  of  the  present  state  of  Kentucky.  In  this  new  and  disjointed 
community  George  Rogers  Clark  soon  came  to  the  front.  He  was  a born 
leader,  and  could  not  anywhere  and  under  any  circumstances,  for  very 
long,  have  been  kept  in  the  background.  Of  fine  personal  appearance 
and  commanding  presence,  he  so  impressed  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
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contact  with  his  superiority  that  its  recognition  was  prompt  and  sincere. 
Yet  he  was  genial  and  heartsome  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  a willing 
obeisance  he  gained  from  the  hearts  of  his  fellowmen.  The  first  office 
of  trust  to  which  he  was  chosen  was  that  of  representative  of  the  county 


of  Kentucky  in  the  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia.  It  was  the  first  time 
the  district  had  been  represented  in  the  body  by  which  it  was  governed. 
He  and  one  Gabriel  Jones,  the  other  chosen  representative,  set  out  to- 
gether for  the  capital  of  Virginia,  but  their  progress  was  so  slow  and  their 
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journey  so  long  that  the  legislature  had  adjourned  before  they  reached 
Williamsburgh,  the  seat  of  government.  Determined  to  be  of  use  to  the 
county  he  had  been  chosen  to  represent,  Clark  waited  upon  the  governor, 
the  celebrated  Patrick  Henry,  and  after  stating  the  necessities  and  exposed 
condition  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  asked  for  a supply  of  gunpowder  to 
help  them  in  defending  their  homes  against  the  attack  of  the  Indians.  It 
was  not  until  after  much  entreaty  and  skillful  manoeuvering  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  the  council  an  order  for  the  needed  supply.  The 
trouble  was  not  over  then.  He  incurred  great  risk  and  encountered 
numerous  difficulties  in  getting  the  gunpowder  to  Kentucky. 

The  British  were,  at  this  time,  in  possession  of  important  posts  in  the 
west,  which  had  been  ceded  to  them  by  France  at  the  close  of  the  “French 
and  Indian  War,”  in  1765.  Kaskaskia,  St.  Vincents,  now  Vincennes,  and 
Detroit  were  all  possessed  and  garrisoned  by  them.  Kaskaskia,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  seven  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Mississippi,  was  settled  by  the  early  French  explorers  a few  years 
after  La  Salle  had  traversed  the  country  and  made  it  known,  in  1683.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Illinois,  or  Upper  Louisiana,  as  it  was 
called  by  the  French.  In  1777,  the  date  of  the  events  to  be  related,  there 
were  in  the  town  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  occupied  almost  entirely 
by  French  inhabitants.  The  English  held  the  fort  and  received  an  un- 
willing obedience  from  the  citizens.  St.  Vincents,  now  Vincennes,  is  on 
the  Wabash  river,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  fort 
was  named  for  Francois  Morgan  de  Vinsenne,  who  was  commandant  at 
the  post,  in  1735.  The  English  had  strengthened  the  fort  and  given  it 
the  name  of  Sackville.  Detroit  was  settled  by  the  P'rench  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  at  the  same 
time  the  places  already  mentioned  were  ceded  to  them.  These  forts  were 
depots  of  supplies  for  the  Indians,  where  they  obtained  from  the  British 
clothing  and  munitions  of  war.  Thither  the  savages  gathered,  and  were 
furnished  with  powder  and  lead  and  sent  forth  to  carry  death  and  destruc- 
tion into  the  settlements  along  the  western  border.  They  were  promised 
rewards  for  all  the  scalps  they  brought  back  with  them,  but  nothing  for 
prisoners.  Death,  therefore,  was  almost  the  universal  doom  of  those  that 
fell  into  their  hands. 

The  military  operations  in  the  eastern  and  southern  states  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  authorities,  both  civil  and  military.  But  here  was  an 
enemy  in  the  rear  making  continual  invasions  for  purposes  of  carnage  and 
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plunder,  dealing  out  dismay  and  death  with  unstinted  hands,  and  there 
were  only  a few  backwoodsmen,  either  single  handed  or  in  small  numbers 
banded  together,  to  meet  and  withstand  the  cruel  and  ever  watchful  foe. 
No  hamlet  was  safe  ; no  hunter’s  cabin  was  secure.  The  invader  came  as 
“a  thief  in  the  night,”  and  oftenest  came  when  least  expected.  And  when 
he  came  such  deeds  of  cruelty  were  committed  as  chill  the  blood  to  even 
think  of.  Women  and  helpless  children  were  put  to  death  with  such  tor- 
tures as  we  can  not  well  believe  demons  would  be  willing  to  inflict  upon 
their  victims.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  English  were  endeavoring  to  unite 
the  different  tribes  under  a sort  of  protectorate,  which  would  enable  them 
to  secure  concerted  action,  and  carry  into  effect  a grand  endeavor  to 
visit  with  ruin  and  destruction  all  that  dwelt  in  the  settlements  along  the 
border,  from  western  Pennsylvania  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  occupied 
country.  This  would  be  such  a blow  in  the  rear  as  the  colonies,  stagger- 
ing as  they  already  were  under  the  load  of  a depreciated  currency  and  a 
weak  and  almost  worthless  central  government,  would  be  almost  certain 
to  succumb  to.  There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  this  plan  well  con- 
cocted on  the  part  of  the  British,  might  not  be  carried  out  and  thor- 
oughly executed.  Who  can  tell  whether,  if  it  had  been  successful,  it 
might  not  have  turned  the  scales,  so  equally  poised,  and  the  effort  of  the 
colonies  to  secure  their  independence  proved  a failure?  But  these  mach- 
inations of  high  officials  in  court  and  camp  were  frustrated  by  a young 
Virginian,  a young  man  not  yet  twenty-five,  aided  by  a few  scores  of  men 
as  valiant  as  he.  Major  Clark  took  a comprehensive  view  of  the  case, 
and  pondered  long  and  well  all  the  circumstances  and  conditions.  He  saw 
that  while  these  forts  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  British,  the  dep- 
redations of  the  Indians  would  continue.  While  the  evil  fountain  re- 
mained, bitter  waters  would  continue  to  flow  therefrom.  He  was  quite  con- 
fident that  if  these  forts  could  be  taken  from  the  British  and  held,  and 
garrisoned  by  the  Americans,  the  Indians  could  be  either  awed  or  bribed 
into  neutrality,  and  possibly  might  even  be  converted  into  allies.  It  was 
known  to  him  that  there  was  a division  among  the  Delawares,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  tribes  in  all  the  region,  a part  of  them  being  opposed  to 
the  English.  There  was  also  dissatisfaction  among  the  Shawnees. 
Taking  counsel  of  no  one,  and  assigning  to  no  one  reasons  for  what  he 
did,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1777,  he  sent  two  young  men,  hunters,  to 
examine  the  forts  and  the  country  around.  They  were  directed  to  ascer- 
tain as  exactly  as  they  could  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  the  number 
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of  men  in  the  garrisons,  and  to  gather  up  all  the  information  they  could  get 
from  any  and  every  source,  and  bring  back  to  him  a full  report.  The 
spies  returned  in  the  early  autumn  with  a more  favorable  account  than  their 
employer  expected.  The  news,  so  much  better  than  he  had  ventured  to 
hope  for,  stimulated  him  to  immediate  effort.  In  October  he  started  for 
Williamsburgh  to  see  what  aid  he  could  get  from  the  government  in  carry- 
ing out  a plan  upon  which  he  had  decided.  While  he  was  on  his  way 
Burgoyne  surrendered,  and  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  put  on  a more  en- 
couraging aspect.  Victory,  for  a wonder,  had  perched  on  the  banners  of 
the  new  republic,  and  hope,  exultant,  took  a seat  by  her  side.  Major 
Clark  reached  the  capital  of  Virginia  November  5,  and  at  once  sought  an 
interview  with  Governor  Henry.  Now,  at  last,  he  would  unbosom  him- 
self. He  stated  his  plans  fully,  and  gave  the  reasons  he  had  for  believing 
not  only  that  they  could  be  executed,  but  that  they  must  be.  He  spoke 
to  ears  willing  to  hear,  and  appealed  to  a heart  brave  enough  to  respond 
to  any  bold  endeavor.  The  desirableness  of  reducing  these  forts  was  a 
matter  that  had  already  received  the  attention  of  congress,  and  the  prop- 
osition had  been  acted  upon  to  the  extent  of  passing  a resolution  to  do 
something,  but  there  it  ended.  Nothing  had  been  done.  As  success,  or 
any  hope  of  success,  must  depend  upon  secrecy,  the  subject  could  not  be 
brought  before  the  legislature.  Only  three  men  were  taken  into  consul- 
tation and  trusted  with  the  important  secret.  These  were  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, George  Mason  and  George  Wythe.  These  men  were  courageous 
enough  to  believe  in  courage ; and  while  they  saw  that  the  undertaking 
was  well  nigh  desperate,  the  conversation  and  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  man  before  them  made  them  feel  that  if  success  were  possible  he  was 
the  man  to  make  it  sure.  They  took,  therefore,  the  responsibility  of  ap- 
proving the  plan  and  furthering  its  execution,  for  Major  Clark  carried  the 
assurance  and  certificate  of  success  in  his  person  and  bearing.  He  asked 
them  to  furnish  him  five  hundred  men,  and  the  means  to  equip,  organize 
and  pay  them.  After  considerable  discussion,  the  governor,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  his  three  brave  counselors,  decided  to  grant  all  that  Major 
Clark  demanded  if  it  were  found  possible  to  do  so.  Promoted  to  a 
colonelcy,  he  received,  January  2,  1778,  two  sets  of  instructions,  the  one 
for  show,  the  other  for  use,  twelve  hundred  pounds  in  degenerated  cur- 
rency and  the  privilege  of  enlisting  his  men  anywhere  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  He  also  received  a guarantee  that  these  men  would  use  their 
best  endeavors  to  secure  a grant  of  three  hundred  acres  of  land  to  every 
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man  who  enlisted  in  the  undertaking.  The  governor  addressed  orders  to 
a Virginia  officer  at  Fort  Pitt,  desiring  him  to  furnish  ammunition,  boats 
and  all  necessary  equipments.  The  secret  orders  which  Colonel  Clark  re- 
ceived from  Governor  Henry  closed  with  these  words : 

The  corps  you  are  to  command  are  to  receive  the  pay  and  allowance  of  militia.  • * • It 

is  in  contemplation  to  establish  a fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Cannon  will  be  wanted  to  fortify  it. 
Part  of  those  at  Kaskaskia  will  be  easily  brought  thither,  or  otherwise  secured  as  circumstances  will  make 
necessary.  You  are  to  apply  to  General  Hand  at  Pittsburgh  for  powder  and  lead  necessary  for  this  ex- 
pedition. If  he  can’t  supply  it,  the  person  who  has  that  which  Captain  Lynn  brought  from  New 
Orleans  can.  Lead  was  sent  to  Hampshire  by  my  orders  that  may  be  delivered  to  you.  Wishing  you 
success, 

I am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

. . * P.  Henry. 

Upon  arriving  at  Fort  Pitt,  Colonel  Clark  found  it  very  difficult  to  raise 
the  number  of  troops  he  needed.  As  the  object  of  the  expedition  could 
not  be  explained,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  it  had  for  its  sole  and 
ultimate  aim  the  protection  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  and  that  did  not 
excite  enthusiasm.  Nor  was  this  the  only  difficulty.  Obstacles  of  every 
kind  were  thrown  in  the  way,  and  a man  of  less  determined  spirit  would 
have  given  up  in  despair.  But  to  Colonel  Clark  obstacles  were  only  some- 
thing to  be  overcome.  There  was  no  room  for  the  thought  of  failure  in 
his  courageous  heart.  Still,  with  all  the  effort  he  could  put  forth,  he  only 
succeeded  in  raising  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  five  hundred  men  he 
wanted.  He  sent  agents  to  Kentucky  with  the  hope  that  enough  men 
could  be  found  there  to  make  up  the  complement.  Having  done  all  that 
seemed  possible  in  the  way  of  preparation,  he  started  down  the  Ohio  river 
with  the  men  he  had  collected  and  some  private  adventurers,  together 
with  some  families  that  had  joined  him.  The  journey  had  to  be  performed 
with  great  caution,  for  a watchful  enemy  was  always  on  the  alert  for  an 
opportunity  to  attack  and,  if  possible,  destroy  them.  While  on  his  way 
down  the  river.  Colonel  Clark  was  cheered  and  encouraged  by  the  news 
that  France  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  United  States.  He  saw 
in  this  an  omen  for  good  not  only  to  the  general  cause  but  also  to  the 
particular  enterprise  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage.  As  the  forts  he 
intended  to  attack  and  take,  if  possible,  were  in  a territory  occupied 
mainly  by  French  inhabitants,  it  would  go  far  toward  securing  their  good 
will,  and  ultimately  their  assistance,  to  be  able  to  assure  them  that  the 
king  of  France  and  the  government  of  France  were  friends  to  his  cause 
and  enemies  to  the  alien  garrison  to  which  they  were  already  none  too 
friendly.  The  voyage  down  the  river  was  successfully  accomplished  and 
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the  falls  of  the  Ohio  reached  in  safety.  The  troops  were  landed  on  Corn 
island,  opposite  Louisville,  and  Colonel  Clark  proceeded  to  fortify  the 
island  that  he  might,  with  the  hope  of  safety,  leave  there  the  families  that 
had  come  with  him  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  time  had  at  last  come  when  he  might  and  ought  to  reveal  to  his 
men  the  important  secret  that  concerned  them  so  nearly.  Colonel  Clark 
assembled  his  troops  and  in  a few  stirring  words  made  known  to  them  the 
real  object  of  the  expedition.  It  was  not  to  defend  Kentucky  that  they 
had  been  mustered  in,  but  to  take  the  offensive  and  dislodge  the  British 
from  the  forts  which  they  were  making  the  centres  of  supplies  for  the  In- 
dians and  from  whence  these  savages  were  sent  out  to  murder  defenceless 
women  and  helpless  children  and  burn  and  torment  every  living  thing  that 
fell  into  their  hands.  The  announcement  was  received  with  shouts  of 
applause.  The  greater  part  of  the  troops  were  eager  to  be  led  against  an 
enemy  they  so  cordially  hated  and  would  so  gladly  destroy.  Only  one 
company  refused  to  go.  Captain  Dillard’s  of  Kentucky,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  improved  the  first  opportunity  for  deserting.  The  men  expected 
from  the  Holstein  settlements  failed  to  appear,  so  that  the  number  of 
troops  seemed  wholly  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  they 
were  about  to  set  out.  But  there  was  no  such  word  as  fail  in  Colonel 
Clark’s  vocabulary.  What  he  had  undertaken  to  do  that  he  must  accom- 
plish. Without  further  delay  he  determined  to  start  on  his  perilous  enter- 
prise. Witn  only  four  companies,  and  these  but  partially  filled,  making  an 
aggregate  of  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  they  started  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June.  The  troops  were  permitted  to  take  so  much  baggage  as 
they  could,  Indian  fashion,  carry  on  their  backs.  According  to  the  pro- 
gramme that  Colonel  Clark  had  marked  out,  the  taking  of  Kaskaskia  was 
the  first  thing  to  be  done.  They  ran  the  boats  day  and  night  while  de- 
scending the  Ohio  river.  In  four  days  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Tennessee,  and,  landing  on  an  island,  prepared  for  their  march  overland 
to  Kaskaskia.  While  they  were  making  their  preparations  a boat  came 
down  the  Ohio,  in  which  were  some  hunters  who  had  left  Kaskaskia  only 
eight  days  before.  They  were  captured  and  much  valuable  information 
obtained  from  them,  which,  on  the  whole,  was  very  encouraging  to  Colonel 
Clark.  They  said  that  there  were  but  few  Indians  now  at  the  fort  or  in 
the  vicinity,  and  that,  as  the  commandant  felt  entirely  secure  from  attack, 
the  discipline  was  lax  and  the  garrison  not  kept  in  the  posture  of  defence. 
The  prisoners,  after  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  asked  permission  to  join 
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the  expedition  and  were  gladly  accepted.  The  boats  were  run  into  a 
small  creek  a mile  above  Fort  Massac  and  hidden.  From  thence  the  dis- 
tance overland  to  Kaskaskia  was  something  more  than  one  hundred  miles. 

The  little  army  took  up  its  line  of  march  with  its  courageous  leader, 
Colonel  Clark,  at  its  head.  He  fared  no  better  in  any  way  than  his  men ; 
carried  his  own  knapsack  and  gun,  bore  his  full  share  in  every  hardship, 
and  with  story  and  song  tried  to  interest  and  amuse  his  men.  When  the 
difficulties  were  greatest  and  most  obdurate,  he  was,  or  appeared  to  be, 
most  buoyant  and  confident.  Like  all  successful  leaders,  he  showed  his 
fitness  for  command  by  his  mastery  over  his  men.  Their  confidence  in 
him  was  entire,  and  they  more  and  more  believed  in  his  ability  to  do  what- 
ever he  might  choose  to  undertake.  For  the  first  fifty  miles  the  road  was 
rough  and  the  march  tiresome  in  the  extreme.  Then  they  entered  the 
prairies,  which,  while  they  were  easier  to  travel  over,  greatly  increased  the 
chances  of  their  discovery,  and,  consequently,  their  anxiety.  But  worse 
things  were  in  store  for  them.  Prairies  gave  place  to  swamps  and  march- 
ing to  wading.  But  worst  of  all,  their  supply  of  provisions  was  exhausted 
and  they  did  not  dare  to  shoot  game  even  when  they  had  a chance,  lest 
the  discharge  of  a gun  might  lead  to  discovery  and  so  be  fatal  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  expedition.  They  marched  two  weary  days  without  anything 
with  which  to  break  their  painful  fast. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  July,  weary,  foot-sore  and  hungry. 
Colonel  Clark  and  his  little  army  came  within  sight  of  Kaskaskia.  Only 
the  river  flowed  between  them  and  the  fort  of  which  they  hoped  soon  to 
take  possession.  They  waited  under  cover  until  darkness  whose  friendly 
hand  should  spread  its  veil  over  the  scene  and  conceal  them  from  the  eyes 
of  the  enemy.  When  the  shades  of  night  had  thickened  so  as  to  render 
them  invisible  they  marched  to  a farm-house  which  was  less  than  a mile 
from  the  fort,  and  making  the  family  prisoners,  took  possession  of  the 
house.  Here  they  found  boats  in  which  to  cross  the  river,  and,  having 
crossed  in  silence  and  stillness,  they  took  up  their  line  of  march  for  the 
fort.  They  approached  so  noiselessly  that  neither  the  town  nor  the  fort 
was  aware  of  their  coming. 

Colonel  Clark  says  in  his  journal: 

I immediately  divided  my  little  army  into  two  divisions  ; ordered  one  to  surround  the  town  and  with 
the  other  broke  into  the  fort  and  secured  the  governor,  M.  Rocheblame.  In  fifteen  minutes  we  had  every 
street  secured  and  the  garrison,  with  their  commandant,  prisoners.  ...  I sent  runners  through  the 
town,  ordering  the  people  on  pain  of  death  to  keep  close  in  their  houses.  . . . Before  daylight  we 

had  the  whole  town  disarmed. 
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The  garrison  was  well  prepared  for  resistance,  and  but  for  the  sudden- 
ness and  unexpectedness  of  the  attack,  together  with  their  ignorance  in 
regard  to  the  very  small  number  of  the  attacking  force,  the  taking  of  the 
fort  would  apparently  have  been  impossible. 

The  English  had  given  the  French  alarming  accounts  of  the  ferocity  of 
the  “Long  Knives,”  as  western  men  were  called.  They  represented  them 
as  being  more  cruel  than  the  savage  Indian  and  more  ready  to  murder  and 
pillage.  The  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  the  French  made  them  the  easy 
dupes  of  these  misrepresentations.  Colonel  Clark  thought  it  best  to  make 
capital  out  of  these  erroneous  opinions  and  take  such  a course  at  first  as 
would  tend  to  confirm  the  belief,  in  order  to  enhance  the  merit  of  the 
generous  treatment  he  intended  ultimately  to  show  them.  He  dealt  out 
severe  orders  to  the  inhabitants  and  required  obedience  with  great  strict- 
ness. 

After  having  excited  their  fears  to  such  an  extent  as  to  almost  shut  out 
the  hope  of  mercy^  Colonel  Clark  assembled  the  chief  men  of  the  town, 
and  after  explaining  to  them  the  causes  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  he  told  them  that  though  the  fate  of  war  had  placed 
them  in  his  hands,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Americans  to  make  those 
whom  they  captured  free;  if  they  were  already  wearing  shackles  they 
were  knocked  off.  They  had  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  English. 
The  king  of  France,  their  king,  was  the  friend  of  the  Americans.  He 
had  promised  to  help  them  in  their  fight  with  the  British.  Therefore, 
Frenchmen  everywhere  were  regarded  as  brothers  by  the  Americans. 
They  were  now  free  to  choose.  If  they  preferred  to  join  the  British,  the 
enemy  of  France  as  well  as  America,  they  could  do  so.  But  if  they 
chose  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  become  American  citizens,  they 
might  do  that,  and  they  should  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  citizenship 
brought  with  it.  This  treatment  was  so  different  from  what  they  had  ex- 
.pected  that  they  were  quite  bewildered  at  first  and  excited  to  such  a pitch 
of  joy  and  astonishment  that  they  seemed  scarcely  to  know  what  answer 
to  make.  They  soon  recovered  themselves  enough  to  declare  that  they 
should  be  the  happiest  people  in  the  world  if  they  might  be  allowed  to 
unite  with  the  Americans.  Their  priest,  Pierre  Gibault,  had  recently  come 
from  Canada,  where  he  had  heard  the  causes  of  the  war  discussed,  and  he, 
therefore,  knew  somewhat  of  the  actual  merits  of  -the  case.  He  was 
already  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  American  cause,  and  worked  zealously 
to  bring  his  people  over  to  his  views.  These  simple  people  were  slow  to 
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believe  that  they  were  really  to  be  left  in  quiet  possession  of  their  homes. 
At  their  request,  therefore,  the  priest  waited  upon  Colonel  Clark  to  ask 
that  they  might  once  more  be  allowed  to  assemble  in  their  church  and 
worship  according  to  their  custom.  They  did  not  know  what  was  before 
them — it  might  be  their  last  meeting  this  side  of  the  grave.  Colonel 
Clark  replied  that  all  he  had  to  do  with  churches  was  to  protect  them 
from  insult.  They  could  meet  in  their  church  as  often  as  they  chose  and 
worship  God  in  any  way  their  consciences  dictated.  This  lenient  treat- 
ment completed  his  conquest  of  the  people.  They  could  not  sufficiently 
show  their  gratitude  and  their  delight.  They  strewed  flowers  in  the 
streets  through  which  he  passed,  erected  pavilions  of  different  colors,  and 
finished  their  ovation  with  singing  and  glad  rejoicings.  But  Colonel 
Clark  wasted  no  time  in  receiving  these  adulations  and  votive  offerings. 
He  began  at  once  to  look  about  and  see  what  could  be  done  in  further- 
ance of  the  yet  unaccomplished  part  of  his  enterprise.  He  sent  a detach- 
ment of  troops  under  Major  Bowman  to  Cahokia,  a French  village  sixty 
miles  above  on  the  Mississippi.  The  place  surrendered  without  opposi- 
tion. He  used  every  effort  to  make  friends  of  the  Indians  around  Kas- 
kaskia,  and  in  the  attempt  was  greatly  successful.  Post  St.  Vincent  was 
an  important  prize  he  was  very  anxious  to  secure,  and  henceforth  his  plans 
had  reference  to  that  result.  But  his  small  force  seemed  altogether  inad- 
equate for  its  accomplishment,  and  he  knew  not  where  to  look  for  rein- 
forcements. Troops  had  been  promised  him  from  Virginia  and  also  from 
Kentucky,  but  they  failed  to  appear.  Colonel  Clark  kept  reports  in  cir- 
culation to  the  effect  that  recruits  in  considerable  numbers  were  coming 
from  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  by  persuasion  and  personal  influence  he 
enlisted  recruits  from  among  the  French.  He  tried  in  every  way  to 
conceal  the  paucity  of  numbers  in  his  ranks,  and  had  no  reviews  except 
of  the  guards. 

Again  the  good  priest,  Pierre  Gibault,  came  to  his  relief.  He  offered 
to  go  to  St.  Vincents  and  use  his  influence  among  the  inhabitants  and 
induce  them,  if  possible,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Americans.  The- 
fact  that  France,  their  native  country,  had  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
United  States  and  was  at  war  with  England,  was,  he  felt  sure,  when  it 
should  be  fully  explained  to  them,  a long  step  towards  the  desired  end. 
Besides,  the  English  were  not  pleasant  masters.  Haughty  and  overbear- 
ing, they  had  not  gained  the  good-will  of  the  people  they  had  conquered. 
A few  French  gentlemen  and  a small  escort,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
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tain  Helm,  accompanied  the  priest.  Colonel  Clark  sent  a proclamation 
to  the  people  of  the  village  and  “talks”  and  wampum  to  the  principal 
thiefs  of  some  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

The  priest  returned  in  August  with  an  unexpectedly  favorable  report. 
He  found  that  the  commandant  of  Fort  Sackville  had  gone  to  Detroit 
and  left  the  defence  of  the  garrison  to  the  French  inhabitants  of  St.  Vin- 
cents. The  possibility  of  an  attack,  or  any  attempt  to  take  the  fort,  did 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him.  The  people  were  easily  persuaded  to 
transfer  their  allegiance,  together  with  Fort  Sackville,  to  the  Americans, 
and  soon  the  tri-colored  flag  was  waving  where  the  banner  of  St.  George 
had  been  for  some  time  displayed.  Captain  Helm  took  possession  and 
assumed  the  command  of  the  fort.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Indians  and  began  his  efforts  to  change  them  from  enemies  to  friends. 
There  was  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Piankashaw  tribe  who  had  a village  near 
St.  Vincents,  whose  influence  was  very  extensively  felt.  He  had  had 
bestowed  upon  him  the  soubrequet  of  the  “Grand  Door  of  the  Wabash,” 
because  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  confederacy  of  the  Wabash  without 
his  approval.  Captain  Helm  sent  the  Grand  Door  a “talk”  and  a belt  of 
wampum.  The  proud  chief  was  flattered  by  the  attention  and  was 
shrewd  enough  to  perceive  that  it  was  best  to  be  on  the  winning  side  and 
make  friends  with  the  party  in  actual  possession  of  authority.  He  took 
a few  days  for  deliberation  and  consultation  with  other  chiefs,  and  then,  in 
council  assembled,  announced  that  his  “ ideas  were  changed,”  the  “Big 
Knives”  were  in  the  right,  and  he  “wanted  to  tell  all  the  Indians  on  the 
Wabash  to  bloody  the  land  no  more  for  the  English.”  He  then  jumped 
up  and  took  Captain  Helm  by  the  hand,  and  said  that  he  was  now  a “ Big 
Knife  too,  and  his  younger  brother.”  The  other  chiefs  were  not  slow  in 
following  his  example.  This  alliance  was  attended  with  the  most  fortu- 
nate results.  In  a short  time  all  the  tribes  along  the  Wabash  came  and 
pledged  themselves  to  be  and  continue  friends  to  the  Americans.  The 
English  daily  lost  ground  and  enthusiasm  for  their  new  friends,  and  the  new 
cause  increased  among  the  French. 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Clark  was  disciplining  his  little  band  of  soldiers  in 
Kaskaskia,  and  bringing  them  to  a state  of  the  greatest  efficiency.  There 
never  was  a garrison  that  could  boast  of  a more  efficient  set  of  men,  or 
those  that  were  more  courageous  and  valuable.  Everything  that  tact  and 
shrewdness  could  do,  he  was  doing  to  strengthen  his  supports  among 
both  the  French  and  the  Indians.  He  did  not  consider  himself  to  have 
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attained  but  was  looking  to  greater  results  in  the  future,  in  the  taking  of 
Detroit,  after  making  sure  of  being  able  to  retain  St.  Vincents.  He  kept 
spies  out  in  every  direction,  so  that  nothing  could  transpire  without  his 
gaining  knowledge  thereof.  The  French  became  continually  more  and 
more  his  friends,  and  were  anxious  in  every  way  to  show  their  devotion 
to  him.  He  also  added  Don  Francisco  de  Leyba,  the  Spanish  governor 
of  Illinois,  or  Upper  Louisiana  as  it  was  called,  to  his  list  of  friends. 

But  a storm  was  gathering  of  which  he  knew  nothing  until  it  was  ready 
to  burst  upon  his  head.  Word  was  brought  him  by  some  of  his  scouts 
that, Governor  Hamilton  had  descended  the  Wabash  with  eight  hundred  men 
and  retaken  St.  Vincents.  The  particulars  came  later.  There  were  only 
two  Americans  in  the  garrison  when  it  surrendered — Captain  Helm  and  a 
private.  When  the  attack  began  Captain  Helm  placed  a cannon  in  the 
open  gate  of  the  fort,  which  was  charged  by  the  soldier,  a man  named 
Henry,  while  Captain  Helm  stood  by  with  a lighted  torch  ready  to  touch 
it  off.  When  Governor  Hamilton  and  his  troops  were  within  hailing  dis- 
tance, Captain  Helm  cried  “Halt!”  The  governor  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  garrison.  Captain  Helm  declared  with  an  oath  that  no 
man  should  enter  until  he  knew  the  terms  demanded.  The  answer  was, 
*‘You  shall  have  the  honors  of  war.”  The  conditions  were  accepted,  and 
the  garrison  surrendered  with  its  entire  force — one  officer  and  one  private  I 
The  next  move  of  Governor  Hamilton  was  to  send  a force  of  forty 
savages,  led  by  white  men,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Kaskaskia  for  the 
express  purpose  of  capturing  Colonel  Clark.  But  the  intended  victim, 
being  forewarned  by  his  faithful  spies,  escaped,  though  very  narrowly,  the 
toils  of  his  would-be  captors.  Before  the  facts  were  fully  known  in  regard 
to  this  attempt  of  Governor  Hamilton,  there  were  many  rumors  afloat, 
and,  as  usual,  the  truth  was  greatly  exaggerated.  It  was  reported  that 
Governor  Hamilton,  with  his  entire  army,  was  coming  to  take  Kaskaskia, 
and  Colonel  Clark,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  determined  to  burn  the  part 
of  the  town  too  far  from  the  fort  to  be  protected  by  it,  and  concentrate 
his  strength  and  his  efforts  in  trying  to  hold  the  fort.  When  laying  in 
supplies  for  his  garrison  he  did  not  find  the  people  so  ready  to  contribute 
as  he  wished  and  expected  them  to  be.  They  stored  away  in  their  own 
houses  instead.  He  thereupon  announced  that  he  should  first  burn  those 
houses  in  which  there  was  the  most  provisions  and  stores,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  supplies  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  effect  was  im- 
mediate. Provisions  poured  into  the  fort  until  there  was  not  found  room 
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enough  to  receive  them.  But  the  storm  blew  over,  and  the  necessity  for 
burning  the  town  did  not  arise.  About  this  time  Colonel  Clark  was  very 
much  elated  by  the  intelligence  that  General  McIntosh  had  left  Pittsburgh 
at  the  head  of  a considerable  force,  with  the  intention  of  taking  Detroit, 
and  for  some  time  he  was  in  the  daily  expectation  of  hearing  that  another 
had  done  what  he  had  so  ardently  desired  to  do  himself,  and  he  was 
patriotic  enough  to  be  quite  content  to  have  the  thing  done  no  matter  who 
did  it.  But  in  this  he  was  mistaken  and  rejoiced  too  soon.  Detroit  was 
not  taken  then  nor  afterwards. 

Colonel  Clark  was  fully  aware  of  the  perilousness  of  his  situation  with 
a mere  handful  of  men,  far  from  any  base  of  supplies,  with  no  reserve 
corps  or  place  of  refuge  to  which  he  could  flee  in  case  of  defeat.  He 
says:  “ I would  have  bound  myself  a slave  for  seven  years  to  have  had 

five  hundred  troops.”  He  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, that  the  only  safe  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  take  the  offensive.  Like 
Hannibal,  he  must  carry  the  war  to  the  doors  of  the  enemy.  *‘I  knew,” 
he  says,  ‘‘that  if  I did  not  take  him  he  would  take  me.” 

It  was  now  midwinter  and  the  English  commandant  felt  secure  from 
attack.  ^ He  felt  sure  that  no  offensive  measures  would  be  taken  by  the 
enemy  before  spring,  and  he  intended  to  forestall  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Colonel  Clark  by  being  ready  to  take  the  initiative  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment  when  the  time  came  to  renew  hostilities.  He  had  large  plans 
for  the  spring  campaign.  The  taking  of  Kaskaskia  and  the  annihilation 
of  Colonel  Clark  was  a mere  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  his  whole 
extendere  plan  of  operation.  Negotiations  were  in  progress  with  the 
powerful  and  warlike  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  in  accordance  with  which 
an  attack  was  to  be  made  along  the  northwestern  border  and  simultane- 
ously the  western  Indians  were  to  make  an  onslaught  upon  the  emigrants 
in  the  west.  They  intended  to  “wipe  out”  all  the  settlements  from 
western  New  York  to  Kentucky  at  one  “fell  swoop.”  Surmises  in  regard 
to  this  extended  plan  reached  Colonel  Clark,  and  with  the  quickness  and 
shrewdness  that  characterized  the  man  he  came  to  a decision.  He  saw 
that  if  anything  was  to  be  done  to  thwart  the  plans  of  the  enemy  it  must  be 
done  at  once.  There  was  not  a moment  to  be  lost.  Colonel  Clark  says : 

I collected  the  officers  and  told  them  the  possibility  I thought  there  was  of  turning  the  scale  in  our 
favor.  They  were  all  eager  for  the  undertaking  and  all  hands  set  about  getting  ready  for  an  enterprise 
that  to  the  eye  of  cool,  calculating  persons  would  have  appeared  not  only  hazardous  but  foolhardy. 

As  many  recruits  were  gathered  from  among  the  French  as  could  be. 
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The  women  took  a warm  interest  in  the  movement,  and  presented  standards 
to  the  different  companies  and  cheered  and  encouraged  the  men.  A large 
boat  was  prepared  which  mounted  two  four  pounders  and  four  large  swivels ; 
an  abundant  supply  of  provisions  was  put  on  board.  The  boat  was  called 
“The  Willing”  and  Lieutenant  Rogers  put  in  command.  He  had  on 
board  only  forty-six  men ; but  few  as  there  were  of  them,  there  was  enough 
courage  and  energy  among  them  to  have  supplied  a boat  load.  This  boat 
was  to  follow  the  Kaskaskia  river  into  the  Mississippi,  go  down  that  to  the 
Ohio,  and  up  the  Ohio  till  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  was  reached.  The 
Wabash  would  bring  it  to  St.  Vincents,  it  was  hoped,  in  time  to  meet  the 
force  that  was  to  go  across  the  country,  and  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
taking  the  fort. 

Colonel  Clark  started,  on  the  fifth  of  February,  1778,  upon  his  hazard- 
ous expedition.  To  a cool  and  calculating  observer,  it  would  have  seemed 
not  only  quixotic  but  altogether  hopeless.  He  says  in  his  journal: 

I cannot  account  for  it,  but  I still  had  an  inward  assurance  of  success,  and  never  could,  when  weigh- 
ing everything,  doubt  it.  But  I had  some  inward  check. 

No  wonder.  The  season  of  the  year  gave  no  promise  of  anything  de- 
sirable in  the  way  of  weather,  and  what  they  had  was  perfect  of  its  kind — 
rainy  and  dismal.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  long  miles  stretched  themselves 
between  them  and  what  might  possibly  prove  the  goal  of  their  hopes,  but 
it  seemed  more  likely  that  to  each  one  it  would  be  a prison  or  a grave. 
When  all  their  forces  were  mustered,  they  numbered  but  one  hundred  and 
seventy  men,  while  the  enemy  against  whom  they  were  marching  outnum- 
bered them  four  to  one.  Major  Bowman,  an  officer  in  the  little  army, 
kept  a journal  from  day  to  day  during  the  march.  He  says : 

February  7. — Began  our  march  early,  made  a good  march  for  about  nine  hours  ; the  roads  very  bad 
with  mud  and  water. 

8th. — March  early  through  the  waters,  which  we  now  began  to  meet  in  those  large  and  level  plains, 
where,  from  the  flatness  of  the  country,  the  water  rests  for  a considerable  time  before  it  drains  off.  Not- 
withstanding which,  our  men  were  in  great  spirits,  though  much  fatigued.  . . . 

13th. — Arrived  at  the  two  Wabashes.  Although  a league  asunder,  they  now  make  but  one.  We  set 
to  making  a canoe. 

14th. — Finished  the  canoe  and  put  it  into  the  river  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

15th. — Ferried  across  the  Wabashes  (now  known  as  the  Little  Wabash  and  Muddy  rivers)  it  being 
then  five  miles  in  water  to  the  opposite  hills,  where  we  encamped.  Still  raining.  Orders  not  to  fire  any 
guns  in  the  future  but  in  case  of  necessity. 

i6th. — Marched  all  day  through  mud  and  water;  our  provisions  begin  to  be  short. 

17th. — Marched  very  early;  crossed  several  runs  very  deep.  Sent  Mr.  Kennedy,  our  commissary,  with 
three  men  to  cross  the  river  Embarrass,  if  possible,  and  proceed  to  a plantation  opposite  post  St. 
Vincents,  in  order  to  steal  boats  or  canoes  to  ferry  us  across  the  Wabash.  About  one  hour  by  sun  we 
got  near  the  river  Embarrass.  Found  the  country  all  overflowed  with  water.  We  strove  to  find  the 
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Wabash.  Traveled  till  eight  o’clock  in  mud  and  water,  but  could  find  no  place  to  encamp  upon.  Still 
kept  marching  on,  but  after  some  time  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  party  returned — found  it  impossible  to 
cross  the  river  Embarrass.  We  found  the  water  falling  from  a small  spot  of  ground.  Staid  there  the 
remainder  of  the  night.  Drizzly  and  dark  weather. 

i8th. — At  break  of  day  heard  Governor  Hamilton’s  morning  gun.  Set  off  and  marched  down  the 
river.  Saw  some  fine  land.  About  two  o’clock  came  to  the  bank  of  the  Wabash  ; made  rafts  for  four 
men  to  cross  and  go  up  to  town  and  steal  boats.  But  they  spent  all  day  and  night  in  the  water  to  no 
purpose,  for  there  was  not  one  foot  of  dry  land  to  be  found. 

A new  trouble  was  now  added  to  the  already  sufficiently  large  number. 
The  supply  of  provisions  was  exhausted,  and  there  was  no  w^ay  of  adding 
thereto.  Hunters  could  not  be  sent  out  to  kill  game,  lest  the  secret  of 
their  approach  should  be  betrayed,  and  any  hope  of  success  depended 
upon  their  taking  the  garrison  unawares.  They  looked  most  anxiously 
for  the  arrival  of  the  batteau  that  had  been  sent  by  water,  in  order  to  meet 
exactly  this  emergency.  There  had  been  sufficient  time,  it  was  estimated, 
for  it  to  reach  that  point,  and  the  relief  it  would  bring  v/ould  be  incalcu- 
lable. The  hunger  of  the  tired  men  would  be  satisfied,  and  something 
added  to  their  force  to  help  in  the  attack  on  the  fort.  But  the  boat  came 
not,  and  Colonel  Clark  finally  despatched  two  men  in  a canoe  to  meet  the 
boat,  with  orders  that  they  should  come  on  day  and  night  and  let  nothing 
hinder  them  from  getting  there  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  In  the 
closing  paragraph  of  his  journal,  on  the  eighteenth.  Major  Bowman  says: 
“No  provision  now  for  two  days.  Hard  fortune.”  We  should  think  so  ! 
Again : 

20th.  Camp  very  quiet  but  hungry.  Some  almost  in  despair. 

22d.  Colonel  Clark  encourages  his  men,  which  gives  them  great  spirits.  Marched  on  in  the  waters. 
Those  that  w’ere  weak  and  famished  with  so  much  fatigue  went  in  the  canoes.  . . . No  provisions 

yet.  ' Lord  help  us  ! 

23d.  Set  off  to  cross  the  plain  called  Horseshoe  plain,  about  four  miles  long,  all  covered  with  water 
breast  high.  Here  we  expected  some  of  our  brave  men  must  certainly  perish,  having  froze  in  the  night 
and  so  long  fasting. 

It  required  all  Colonel  Clark’s  tact  and  influence  over  his  men  to  induce 
them  to  meet  the  difficulties  that  now  seemed  to  accumulate  around  their 
way.  Hungry  and  weak  from  long  fasting,  benumbed  by  cold,  marching 
through  water  up  to  their  waists,  with  so  thick  a crust  of  ice  upon  its  sur- 
face that  it  was  not  always  easy  to  break  it,  it  seemed  almost  more  than  human 
strength  and  human  fortitude  could  endure.  Colonel  Clark  may  tell  the 
story  of  the  hardships  of  the  closing  day  in  his  own  simple  and  straight- 
forward language.  He  says : 

This  last  day’s  march  through  the  water  was  superior  to  anything  the  Frenchmen  had  any  idea  of. 

. . . A canoe  was  sent  off  and  returned  without  finding  that  we  could  pass.  I went  in  her 

myself  and  sounded  the  water,  and  found  it  deep  as  to  my  neck.  I returned  with  the  design  to 
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have  the  men  transported  on  board  the  canoes  to  the  sugar  camp,  which  I knew^  would  spend 
the  whole  day  and  ensuing  night,  as  the  vessels  would  pass  slowly  through  the  bushes.  The  loss  of 
so  much  time  to  men  half-starved  was  a matter  of  consequence.  I would  have  given  a great 
deal  now  for  a day’s  provision  or  for  one  of  our  horses.  I returned  but  slowly  to  the  troops,  giving 
myself  time  to  think.  On  our  arrival  all  ran  to  hear  our  report.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  me.  I unfor- 
tunately spoke  in  a serious  manner  to  one  of  the  officers.  The  whole  were  alarmed  without  knowing 
what  I said.  I viewed  their  confusion  for  about  one  minute,  whispered  to  those  near  me  to  do  as  I did, 
immediately  put  some  water  in  my  hand,  poured  in  powder,  blackened  my  face,  gave  the  war-whoop, 
marched  into  the  water  without  saying  a word,  The  party  gazed,  fell  in  one  after  another  without  say- 
ing a word,  like  a flock  of  sheep.  I ordered  the  men  near  me  to  give  a favorite  song  of  theirs.  It  soon 
passed  through  the  line  and  the  whole  went  on  cheerfully.  . . . They  reached  a sugar 

camp  in  which  there  was  about  half  an  acre  of  dry  ground.  Hungry  and  weary,  the  men  lay  down 
there  and  slept  till  morning.  The  most  of  the  weather  we  had  on  our  march  was  moist  and  warm  for 
the  season.  This  was  the  coldest  night  we  had.  The  ice  in  the  morning  was  from  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick  near  the  shores  and  in  still  water.  ...  A little  after  sunrise  I 
lectured  the  whole.  I concluded  by  informing  them  that  passing  the  plain  that  was  in  full  view,  and 
reaching  the  opposite  woods,  would  put  an  end  to  their  fatigue,  and  immediately  stepped  into  the  water. 
A huzza  took  place.  As  we  generally  marched  through  the  water  in  a line,  before  the  third  entered  I 
halted  and  called  to  Major  Bowman,  ordered  him  to  put  to  death  any  man  who  refused  to  march,  as  we 
wished  to  have  no  such  person  among  us.  The  whole  gave  a cry  of  approbation,  and  on  we  went. 
This  was  the  most  trying  of  all  the  difficulties  we  had  experienced. 

I generally  kept  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  strongest  men  near  myself,  and  judged  from  my  own  feelings 
what  must  be  those  of  others.  Getting  about  the  middle  of  the  plain,  the  water  about  mid-deep,  I 
found  myself  sensibly  failing,  and  as  there  were  no  trees  and  bushes  for  the  men  to  support  themselves, 
I feared  that  many  of  the  most  weak  would  be  drowned.  I ordered  the  canoes  to  make  the  land,  dis- 
charge their  loading,  and  ply  backward  and  forward  with  all  diligence  and  pick  up  the  men,  and  to 
encourage  the  party  sent  some  of  the  men  forward,  with  orders,  when  they  got  to  a certain  distance,  to 
pass  the  word  back  that  the  water  was  getting  shallower,  and  when  getting  near  the  woods  to  cry  out,  land  ! 
This  stratagem  had  the  desired  effect.  The  men,  encouraged  by  it,  exerted  themselves  almost  beyond 
their  abilities — the  weak  holding  by  the  stronger.  Getting  to  the  woods,  where  the  men  expected 
land,  the  water  was  up  to  my  shoulders,  but  gaining  the  woods  was  of  great  consequence.  All  the  low 
men  and  weakly  hung  to  the  trees  and  floated  on  all  old  logs  until  they  were  taken  off  by  canoes.  The 
tall  and  strong  got  ashore  and  built  fires.  Many  would  reach  the  shore  and  fall  with  their  bodies  half 
in  the  water,  not  being  able  to  support  themselves  without  it. 

A young  Frenchman,  who  was  out  shooting  ducks,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  some  of  Colonel  Clark’s  men.  He  was  eagerly  inquired  of  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  fort.  His  answers  were  full  of  discouragement. 
He  said  that  the  wall  of  the  fort  was  finished  and  that  there  were  at  least 
six  hundred  men,  English,  French  and  Indians,  in  the  fort  and  town  ; but 
they  had  learned  nothing  of  Colonel  Clark’s  approach  and  were,  therefore, 
not  expecting  an  attack.  Then,  too,  Colonel  Clark  knew  that  many  of 
the  French,  probably  the  greater  part  of  them,  were  favorable  to  him  and 
would  rather  help  him  than  the  enemy.  The  “Grand  Door,”  too,  had 
remained  steadfast  in  his  determination  and  had  stood  aloof  from  the 
English  and  repeated  to  them  his  intention  of  joining  the  “ Big  Knives.” 
These  were  almost  the  only  hopeful  circumstances  in  the  situation.  The 
case  seemed  well  nigh  desperate.  But  there  could  be  no  backing  out  or 
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backing  down.  They  were  then  before  the  enemy  and  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  retreating.  Colonel  Clark  was  fruitful  in  resources  and  had, 
besides,  invincible  pluck.  Failure,  as  he  looked  at  it,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  must  succeed.  If  the  batteau  was  there,  the  fifty  men  it  would 
add  to  his  scanty  number  would  be  a great  help  and  the  provisions  still 
greater.  But  the  boat  came  not,  and  there  could  be  no  waiting.  A mod- 
icum of  comfort  and  strength  came  to  the  men  in  the  shape  of  supplies 
captured  in  an  Indian  canoe. 

While  waiting  to  dry  and  refresh  themselves.  Colonel  Clark  addressed 
a letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  telling  them  that  he  intended  to 
take  the  fort  that  night  and  those  who  wished  to  enjoy  the  liberty  he 
brought  must  remain  in  their  houses,  but  those  wished  to  be  friends  of  the 
English  should  repair  at  once  to  the  ^‘hair-buying”  general  and  fight  like 
men. 

Colonel  Clark,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  moved  on  in  full  sight  of  the 
fort.  The  unevenness  of  the  ground  enabled  him  to  succeed  in  a strata- 
gem to  which  he  resorted  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  his  army  was 
greatly  more  numerous  than  it  was.  When  he  was  enlisting  his  men  in 
Illinois,  flags  had  been  given  generally  by  ladies  to  each  of  the  small 
bodies  of  troops  gathered  in  the  towns  and  villages.  These  were  hung 
out  to  the  wind  on  this  occasion,  and  were  enough  for  a thousand  men. 
By  marching  and  countermarching  through  the  ravines  and  over  the  ele- 
vations in  the  view  of  the  garrison,  these  men  seemed  to  be  tenfold  more 
in  number  than  they  really  were.  The  attack  on  the  fort  was  begun  on 
the  twenty-third  and  continued  through  the  succeeding  night.  On  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  Colonel  Clark  sent  a summons  to  Governor 
Hamilton,  peremptorily  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  garrison.  In 
answer.  Governor  Hamilton  replied  that  “he  and  his  garrison  were  not 
disposed  to  be  drawn  into  an  action  unworthy  of  British  subjects.”  After 
receiving  this  answer  the  attack  was  at  once  renewed,  and  with  such  vigor 
that  Governor  Hamilton  sent  a messenger  asking  for  an  interview  with 
Colonel  Clark.  The  request  was  granted  and  the  discussion  of  the  terms 
of  surrender  at  once  entered  upon.  There  were  several  interviews  between 
the  commanders  before  an  agreement  was  reached.  Colonel  Clark  obsti- 
nately refused  to  accept  any  terms  short  of  an  unconditional  surrender. 
The  first  and  second  articles  of  the  instrument  finally  drawn  up  and 
accepted  were  as  follows : 
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ist.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton  engages  to  deliver  up  to  Colonel  Clark  Fort  Sackville  as  it  is  at 
present,  with  all  its  stockade,  &c. 

2d.  The  garrison  are  to  deliver  themselves  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  march  out  with  their  arms  and 
accoutrements,  &c,,  &c. 

At  ten  o’clock  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  February  Governor  Hamilton  sur- 
rendered the  fort,  the  sentries  were  relieved,  the  tri-colored  flag  soon 
waved  from  the  tower  of  the  garrison  and  thirteen  guns  were  fired  to  cel- 
ebrate the  victory. 

The  officers,  including  Governor  Hamilton,  were  sent  prisoners  to 
Williamsburgh.  The  men  were  released  on  the  promise  of  remaining 
neutral  during  the  war.  The  value  of  the  stores  surrendered  with  the 
garrison  was  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  batteau  arrived  on 
the  twenty-seventh,  and  the  men  on  board  were  much  chagrined  because 
they  had  not  been  on  the  ground  to  participate  in  the  honors  of  the  vic- 
tory. 

When  Governor  Hamilton  arrived  at  Williamsburgh  the  authorities  re- 
fused to  regard  him  as  a prisoner  of  war,  but  treated  him  as  a felon  and  a 
murderer  and  put  him  in  jail,  because  of  the  policy  he  had  pursued  in 
sending  out  Indians  to  torture  and  kill  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This 
treatment  was  complained  of  as  being  an  infraction  of  the  terms  of  sur- 
render, and  Governor  Jefferson  finally  appealed  to  General  Washington, 
who  decided  in  favor  of  less  rigorous  treatment. 

Having  arranged  matters  as  well  as  he  could  at  St.  Vincents,  Colonel 
Clark  returned  to  Kaskaskia  to  meet  with  new*difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments. The  money  that  the  governor  of  Virginia  had  given  him  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition  had  so  depreciated  in  value  that  it  was 
altogether  insufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  He  was 
obliged  to  use  his  personal  credit  to  get  what  he  needed,  and  by  so  doing 
embarrassed  and  crippled  himself  to  such  an  extent  that  he  never  recov- 
ered from  it.  Colonel  Clark  was  very  loth  to  relinquish  his  plan  of  taking 
Detroit,  and  after  the  conquest  of  Fort  St.  Vincents  he  wrote  to  Governor 
Jefferson  that  if  he  would  send  him  three  hundred  men  he  felt  sure  that 
he  could  do  it.  The  governor  promised  to  do  what  he  could,  but  no 
men  came.  With  the  pertinacity  that  distinguished  him,  he  long  clung 
to  the  hope  that  he  should  yet  be  able  to  accomplish  the  end  he  so  ardently 
desired.  In  1780  he  went  to  Richmond  to  see  what  could  be  done  in 
furtherance  of  his  plans.  There  seemed,  even  to  his  sanguine  spirit,  but 
little  chance  of  success,  and  he,  therefore,  took  a temporary  command 
under  Baron  Steuben.  Yet  he  did  not  abandon,  only  held  in  abeyance 
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the  hope  he  had  of  adding  Detroit  to  the  list  of  his  conquests,  and  in 
1781  there  were  reasons  for  him  to  take  heart  again.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  a brigadier-general  and  ordered  to  raise  a force  of  two 
thousand  men,  to  be  rendezvoused  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  till  they  could 
be  prepared  to  march  upon  Detroit.  Again  the  cup  was  snatched  from 
his  lips  just  as  he  thought  himself  about  to  slake  his  long-continued  thirst. 
There  arose  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  his  designs, 
and  he  could  only  act  on  the  defensive.  Instead  of  going  forth  to  conquer 
a foe  that  he  felt  to  be  worthy  of  his  steel,  he  was  forced  to  exert  all  his 
strength  in  defending  himself  against  marauding  Indians.  He  was,  at 
last,  forced  to  see  that  his  long-cherished  plan  of  taking  Detroit  and  thus 
completing  the  work  he  had  so  well  begun,  must  be  given  up.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  turning  point  in  his  career.  He  failed  in  after  life  to 
fulfill  the  promise  his  early  manhood  gave.  The  conqueror  of  English- 
men and  Indians  was  himself  conquered  by  that  overmastering  appetite 
that  has  extinguished  so  many  hopes  and  cut  short  careers  that  were  full 
of  promise  in  the  beginning. 

In  January,  1781,  Virginia  granted  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  land  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  aided  General  Clark  in  his 
enterprise,  the  land  to  be  located  between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami 
rivers,  which  tract  was  reserved  for  that  purpose  when  Virginia  relin- 
quished to  the  general  government  her  claims  to  territory  west  of  the 
Ohio. 

General  Clark  had  somewhat  to  do  in  Indian  warfare  in  1782,  and  then 
for  several  years  his  name  disappears  from  the  public  records.  When  it 
is  seen  again  it  is  with  a bar  sinister  across  it.  The  French  minister,  M. 
Genet,  undertook  to  raise  a force  in  Kentucky  to  go  against  the  Spaniards 
in  Louisiana,  not  only  without  the  permission  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment but  in  defiance  of  its  prohibition.  George  Rogers  Clark  was  in- 
duced to  accept  a commission  as  major-general  in  the  French  army.  But 
a change  in  the  French  ministry  prevented  the  prosecution  of  the  enter- 
prise and  saved  General  Clark  from  any  overt  act  of  treason.  He  never 
again  took  part  in  public  affairs.  For  many  years  he  was  afflicted  with 
rheumatism,  which  finally  culminated  in  paralysis.  After  lingering  in  a 
partially  helpless  state  for  some  time,  he  died  in  1818,  and  was  buried  at 
Locust  Grove,  near  Louisville.  He  was  never  married,  and  left  as  a 
legacy  to  his  country  only  the  results  of  his  courage  and  fortitude.  The 
value  of  the  legacy  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  Through  his  influence 
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and  by  his  acts,  civil  as  well  as  military  rule  v/as  established  over  the  ter- 
ritory “between  the  rivers,”  for  Virginia  at  once  extended  her  authority 
over  the  tract  and  organized  the  county  of  Illinois.  So  that  when  the 
commissioners  discussed  the  preliminaries  of  a settlement  preparatory  to 
the  treaty  of  1783,  there  could  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that  General 
Clark  had  conquered  the  country  and  that  Virginia  had  extended  her 
authority  over  it.  Thus  the  territory  was  under  the  government  of  the 
country  de  facto  as  well  as  de  jiirCy  and  was  as  much  a part  of  the  rightful 
possession  of  the  United  States  government  as  any  other  section  of  its 
domain.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  probabilities, 
had  not  this  conquest  of  General  Clark  been  made,  the  Alleghanies,  or  at 
best  the  Ohio  river,  would  have  been  the  western  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  would  then  have  been  no  inducement  to  effect  the  mag- 
nificent purchase  made  by  President  Jefferson  of  the  French  government, 
in  1802,  nor  should  we  have  secured  the  subsequent  addition  of  the  grand 
stretch  of  country  which  ends  only  where  the  Pacific  washes  its  border. 


Mary  Cone.  • 
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Gilbart’s  * History  of  Banking  in  Ireland  ’ gives  a graphic  account  of 
the  way  in  which  business  was  carried  on  in  Killarney.  A gentleman 
(and  companions)  is  represented  as  calling  on  a “banker,”  who  was  a 
saddler  in  a small  way,  with  the  salutation : 

‘ ‘ Good  morning  to  you,  sir ; I presume  you  are  the  gentleman  of  the 
house.” 

“At  your  service,  ladies  and  gintlemen,”  returned  the  saddler. 

“It  is  here,  I understand,  that  the  bank  is  kept,”  continued  the  gen- 
tleman. 

“You  are  just  right,  sir,”  replied  the  mechanic,  “this  is  the  Killarney 
bank,  for  want  of  a better.” 

“We  have  a few  of  your  notes,  which  will  be  of  no  manner  of  use  to 
us  elsewhere,  and  Til  thank  you  for  cash  for  them.” 

Cash!  Blase,  your  honor,  and  what  is  that?  Is  it  anything  in  the 
leather  line  ? I have  a beautiful  saddle  here  as  iver  was  put  across  a 
horse,  good,  and  cheap,  upon  my  say  so.  How  much  of  my  notes  have 
you,  sir,  if  you  please?” 

Upon  making  computation  the  gentleman  found  he  had  sixteen  notes, 
running. from  3d.  to  3s.  pj^d.  each,  amounting  to  15s.  pd. 

“There,  sir,  are  no  less  than  sixteen  of  your  promises  to  pay,  for  the 
amazing  sum  of  fifteen  shillings  and  nine  pence,  sterling  money.” 

“ I should  be  sorry,  most  noble  sir,”  said  the  banker,  “to  waste  any 
more  of  your  lordship’s  time,  or  of  those  sweet,  beautiful  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, but  I have  an  illegant  bridle  here,  as  isn’t  to  be  matched  in 
Yoorup,  Aishy,  Afriky  nor  ’Meriky.  Its  lowest  price  is  fifteen  shillings 
sixpence  hapenny;  we’ll  say  fifteen  shillings  sixpence  to  your  lordship. 
If  ye’ll  be  pleased  to  accept  it,  there’ll  be  a tuppence  hapenny,  or  a thrip- 
penny  note  coming  to  your  lordship,  and  that  will  close  the  business  at 
once.” 

The  writer  knows  of  no  banking  in  Ohio  exactly  parallel  with  the  Kik 
larney  case,  but  that  there  have  been  cases  but  little  better  needs  no 
proof  to  her  older  citizens.  The  true  basis  of  a bank  is : myself  and  my 
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neighbors,  having  some  surplus  earnings,  wish  to  avoid  the  trouble  and 
care  of  investing  them,  and  therefore  join  together  and  employ  some  per- 
son to  do  it  for  us.  Or,  you  deposit  your  surplus  earnings  in  a bank, 
having  yourself  no  means  of  employing  them  reproductively.  The  bank 
loans  them  to  a merchant  or  manufacturer  to  assist  him  in  carrying  on 
his  business.  The  issue  of  notes  for  circulation  is  not  a necessary  part  of 
the  business  of  banking,  but  that  was  the  leading  purpose  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio — the  furnishing  of  a good  currency 
for  the  people  of  the  state. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio,  instead  of  the 
banks  in  the  state  being  established  on  this  basis,  they  were  generally  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  earning  money  by  those  who  had  no  means, 
surplus  or  necessary.  In  a list  of  Ohio  banks  published  by  the  govern- 
ment in  i860,  ten  are  reported  as  “broken,”  twenty-three  “closed,”  and 
thirty-one  others  as  “worthless,”  and  seventy  altogether  as  broken, 
closed,  or  frauds.  In  April,  1836,  the  banks  of  Cincinnati  refused  to 
receive  the  notes  of  any  bank  outside  of  the  city.  “Wild  Cat,”  “Red 
Dog,”  “Coon  Box  ”and  such  titles  were  common.  Some  companies 
were  chartered  by  the  legislature  for  manufacturing  and  mercantile  pur- 
poses, and  proceeded  to  flood  the  country  with  their  notes,  and  others  issued 
them  in  quantity  without  any  charter.  In  February,  1840,  a gentleman,  then 
a citizen  of  Warren  county,  Ohio,  on  a visit  to  Knox  county,  collected 
a claim  of  sixty  dollars.  Upon  receiving  the  money,  which  he  was 
assured  was  current  in  that  section,  and  all  that  could  be  had,  he  found 
that  not  a dollar  of  it  would  pass  in  Warren  county,  and  it  was  all  Ohio 
and  Indiana  paper.  If  you  wished  to  go  a hundred  miles  from  home,  the 
money  to  defray  your  expenses  would  cost  two,  five  or  perhaps  ten 
per  cent,  in  exchange  for  the  local  currency.  And  it  required  an  expert 
to  avoid  taking  counterfeit  notes,  which  abounded. 

Under  the  infliction  of  such  a currency  several  of  the  western  states 
undertook  the  formation  of  state  banks.  Illinois  established  one  in  1834, 
which  was  closed  in  about  twelve  years.  Indiana  chartered  a state  bank  in 
the  same  year,  which  had  a creditable  history.  In  Ohio  several  banks  had 
been  incorporated,  but  they  had  not  proved  satisfactory;  and  at  the  session 
of  the  legislature  in  1816  a general  banking  law  was  enacted,  which  incor- 
porated the  Franklin  bank  of  Columbus,  the  Lancaster  bank,  the  Bel- 
mont bank  of  St.  Clairsville,  the  Commercial  bank  of  Lake  Erie,  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  bank  and  the  bank  of  West  Union;  and  extended  the  charters 
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of  the  Urbana  banking  company,  the  Columbiana  bank  of  New  Lisbon, 
the  Farmers’,  Mechanics’  and  Manufacturers’  bank  of  Chillicothe,  and  the 
German  bank  of  Wooster.  Of  the  stock  of  these  and  other  banks  sub- 
sequently organized  under  the  act,  one  share  out  of  every  twenty-five  was 
to  be  set  off  to- the  state  of  Ohio,  and  the  dividends  accruing  on  the 
stock  so  set  off,  were  to  be  in  lieu  of  taxes.  In  the  list  of  broken  and 
closed  banks  before  referred  to,  of  the  eleven  banks  above  named,  four 
are  reported  “worthless,”  three  “broken”  and  one  “closed.” 

The  first  of  the  so-called  banks  of  Ohio  to  issue  notes  for  circulation 
was  the  Miami  exporting  company  of  Cincinnati,  which  was  incorporated 
in  1803  as  a trading  company  merel}^  and  its  stock  was  payable  five  per 
cent,  in  cash  and  ninety-five  per  cent,  in  “produce  or  manufactures,”  as 
the  president  and  directors  might  approve.  The  charter  contained  a 
clause  under  which  the  directors  claimed  the  right  to  issue  notes  for  circu- 
lation, and  finding  the  treasury  not  as  full  as  was  thought  desirable,  appli- 
cation was  made  to  an  engraver,  and  notes  were  issued.  But  the  time 
always  comes  in  such  cases  when  new  notes  will  no  longer  be  taken,  and 
if  nothing  better  can  be  offered,  a collapse  follows. 

About  the  year  1832,  the  Mormons  located  in  Lake  county,  and  in 
order  to  build  their  temple  and  their  temporal  Zion,  they  established  a 
bank;  not  because  they  had  any  surplus  earnings,  but  simply  because 
they  wanted  more  money.  They,  too,  necessarily  failed. 

The  experience  of  the  eastern  states  was  but  little,  if  any,  better  than 
that  of  Ohio.  New  England-  had  what  was  known  as  the  Suffolk  bank 
system,  by  which  all  her  banks  were  required  to  keep  a specified  amount 
on  deposit  in  Boston,  so  that  their  notes  should  be  kept  at  par  in  that 
city;  and  a safety-fund  system  was  adopted  in  New  York  by  which  the 
circulation  was  sought  to  be  made  secure.  But  the  Metropolitan  Bank- 
Note  Reporter  oi  February  ii,  i860,  contained  a broker’s  notice  that  he 
would  purchase  the  notes  of  sixty-two  specified  banks  at  a discount  of 
from  five  to  ninety  per  cent ; and  in  the  list  of  banks  previously  cited 
there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  “closed,”  thirty  “broken”  and 
nine  “worthless”  in  New  York;  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
“closed,”  thirty  “broken  ” and  twenty-six  “worthless”  in  New  England. 

To  relieve  Ohio  of  such  currency,  the  legislature,  at  the  session  of 
1844-45,  undertook  and  accomplished,  under  the  leadership  of  Alfred  Kel- 
ley— at  that  time  a member  of  the  senate,  ably  assisted  by  Benjamin  S. 
Cowan,  then  a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives — the  establish- 
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ment  of  a safe  and  practicable  system  of  banking.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  senate  on  the  eighth  day  of  January,  1845,  and  discussed 
with  determined  opposition  by  the  Democratic  members  until  the  thirty- 
first,  having  been  before  the  senate  on  seventeen  different  days.  It  passed 
the  senate  by  a vote  of  twenty-one  to  fifteen,  a strictly  partisan  vote,  the 
Whigs  voting  for  and  the  Democrats  against  the  bill.  It  met  the  same 
opposition  in  the  house,  in  which  it  was  read  the  first  time  February  first, 
and  passed  on  the  twelfth,  having  been  before  the  house  on  nine  separate 
days.  It  was  before  the  senate  eight  times  and  the  house  four  times,  on 
the  amendments,  before  its  final  passage  by  the  house,  which  was  by  a 
vote  of  forty  yeas  to  thirty  nays — a party  vote  as  in  the  senate.  The  act 
was  signed  by  the  president  of  the  senate  and  the  speaker  of  the  house, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  1845. 

In  the  preparation  and  advocacy  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Kelley  showed  him- 
self what  those  who  knew  him  best  had  long  known  him  to  be — a man 
whose  wisdom  fairly  gave  him  the  title  of  statesman.  He  deemed  this 
the  crowning  act  of  his  life. 

The  act  provides  for  the  incorporation  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio  and 
other  banking  companies.  Its  main  provisions,  in  reference  to  the  state 
bank,  are  that  the  bank  shall  have  a capital  of  six  millions  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  the  capital  of  any  existing  banks 
that  may  be  authorized  to  continue  their  existence  subject  to  the  provis- 
ions of  the  act.  That  the  privileges  of  the  act  might  not  be  monopolized, 
the  state  was  divided  into  twelve  districts  and  the  capital  distributed 
amongst  them ; and  not  more  than  one  bank  could  be  formed  in  a county 
except  in  certain  specified  cases. 

A board  of  bank  commissioners  was  named  in  the  act,  consisting  of 
John  W.  Allen,  Joseph  Olds,  Daniel  Kilgore,  Alexander  Grimes  and  Gus- 
tavus  Swan,  to  examine  all  applications  for  the  establishment  of  branches 
that  might  be  presented  to  them.  This  board  met  on  the  eighteenth  of 
March,  1845,  pursuant  to  notice  from  the  governor,  and  organized  by  the 
election  of  Gustavus  Swan,  president,  and  Joseph  Olds,  secretary.  At 
subsequent  meetings,  up  to  and  including  the  nineteenth  of  June,  applica- 
tions were  filed  and  the  proper  examinations  made  for  branches  as  follows : 
two  at  Cincinnati  and  one  each  at  Xenia,  Dayton,  Chillicothe,  Delaware 
and  Columbus. 

In  accordance  with  the  charter,  seven  branches  having  been  accepted 
by  the  commissioners,  said  branches  were  notified  to  elect  a member  of 
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the  board  of  control;  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1845,  the  board  met 
in  the  city  of  Columbus.  Nine  branches  were  represented  as  follows : 


Chillicothe  Branch 

Dayton  Branch 

Delaware  County  Branch 

Exchange  Branch 

Franklin  Branch,  Cincinnati. . . 
Franklin  Branch,  Columbus. . . . 
Mechanics  and  Traders  Branch 
Merchants  Branch 


Jacob  S.  Atwood 

Alexander  Grimes 

Hosea  Williams 

W.  B.  Hubbard 

John  Kilgore 

Gustavus  Swan 

Samuel  S.  L’Hommedieu 
Alfred  Kelley 


Xenia  Branch John  Hioling 

On  the  next  day,  July  16,  the  board  organized  by  the  election  of  Gus- 
tavus Swan  president,  and  James  T.  Claypoole  secretary.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  economy  with  which  the  board  commenced  the  business  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Ohio,  the  salaries  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
board  were  fixed  at  one  thousand  and  eight  hundred  dollars,  respectively. 
At  the  same  meeting  Joseph  Olds,  Hosea  Williams,  Alexander  Grimes 
and  Alfred  Kelley  were  elected  an  executive  committee ; and  Alfred  Kel- 
ley, J.  S.  Atwood,  Hosea  Williams  and  John  Kilgore  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  secure  the  engraving  of  plates  for  notes. 


THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


Every  branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio  was  authorized  to  appoint,  in 
such  manner  as  the  directors  of  the  branch  should  prescribe,  one  person 
to  be  a member  of  the  board  of  control.  Such  member  must  be  a citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  must  have  been  a resident  of  Ohio  at  least  two 
years  preceding  his  election.  The  board  must  keep  an  office  in  the  city 
of  Columbus,  which,  with  the  books  and  papers  therein,  must  be  at  all 
times  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  general  assembly  or  any  person  ap- 
pointed by  one  of  the  branches.  The  board  was  authorized  to  procure 
and  furnish  notes  for  the  branches;  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  settlement 
of  balances  between  branches ; to  visit  any  branch  and  inspect  its  books 
and  accounts  and  examine  its  officers ; to  require  any  branch  to  reduce  its 
circulation  or  other  liabilities ; to  require  the  officers  of  a branch  to  make 
out,  under  oath,  statements  of  its  condition,  in  such  form  and  at  such 
times  as  the  board  might  deem  best.  The  board  of  control  was  made  a 
body  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio,  until  May  i, 
1866,  the  members  to  hold  office  one  year,  or  until  the  first  Monday  in 
February  next  succeeding  their  election.  By  a by-law  of  the  board,  no 
person  who  was  an  officer  of  any  bank  other  than  a branch  could  be  a 
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member  of  the  board.  The  by-laws  fixed  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
board  on  the  third  Mondays  of  May  and  November.  The  board  was 
authorized  to  deliver  notes  for  circulation  to  a branch  on  the  order  of  the 
president  and  a majority  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  in  case  any  branch 
should  refuse  to  pay  any  of  its  notes  for  circulation  in  gold  or  silver  coin, 
lawful  currency  of  the  United  States,  on  proper  demand,  the  board  was 
directed  to  appoint  a committee  to  make  immediate  inquiry  into  the  truth 
of  the  information,  and  if  found  true,  to  appoint  a receiver  and  take  imme- 
diate possession  of  the  books  and  assets,  and  immediately  provide  money 
and  place  it  in  such  solvent  branch  or  branches  as  maybe  most  convenient 
for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  notes  of  the  failing  branch ; and  in  case 
of  failure  by  the  board  to  provide  money  as  aforesaid,  the  holder  of  any 
note  of  any  such  failing  branch  might  apply  to  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  for  a writ  commanding  the  board  to  proceed. 

BRANCHES.  . 

The  act  did  not  provide  for  any  central  bank.  The  banking  business 
was  to  be  done  exclusively  by  branches.  No  branch  could  be  established 
with  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  nor  more  than  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  capital,  and  at  least  fifteen  per  cent,  of  such  capital  in  gold  and 
silver  coin,  and  a like  amount  in  their  equivalent  must  be  in  the  actual 
possession  of  the  branch  at  its  proposed  place  of  business.  The  branch 
must  assume  a name,  which  must  include  the  name  of  the  place  in  which 
it  was  located.  The  stockholders  of  a branch,  collectively,  were  not  to 
be  liable,  either  as  principal  debtors  or  surety  to  an  amount  exceeding 
one-third  part  of  the  capital  stock  paid  in,  nor  to  exceed  one-fourth  part 
of  the  stock  paid  in  and  standing  in  their  own  names,  excluding  bona  fide 
bills  of  exchange,  payable  out  of  the  state. 

No  shareholder  could  sell  or  transfer  any  shares,  nor  could  he  receive 
any  dividend  so  long  as  he  owed  any  past  due  debt  to  the  branch,  and 
every  branch  must  require  the  same  security  from  shareholders  as  from 
others,  and  must  not  hold  or  purchase  the  stock*of  any  other  incorporated 
company,  except  to  secure  a debt  previously  contracted  in  good  faith,  and 
then  not  longer  than  six  months.  Every  director  of  a branch  must 
be  a citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a resident  of  Ohio,  and  three-fourths 
of  them  residents  of  the  state  during  the  two  years  next  preceding  the 
time  of  their  election.  Every  director  must  own  at  least  one  per  cent,  of 
the  capital  stock  up  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  one-half  of  one 
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per  cent,  over  that  amount,  and  the  directors  collectively  must  own  at  least 
one-tenth  of  the  capital,  the  directors  to  serve  but  one  year, or  until  the  first 
Monday  in  January  next  succeeding  their  election. 

No  branch  should  at  any  time  be  indebted  nor  in  any  way  liable  to  an 
amount  exceeding  two-thirds  of  its  capital  stock,  except  on  account  of  its 
notes  for  circulation,  money  deposited  with  or  collected  by  it  on  bills  of 
exchange  drawn  against  money  actually  on  deposit,  or  liabilities  to  its 
stockholders  on  account  of  capital  stock  and  dividends.  A branch  must 
not  use  or  exchange  any  of  its  notes  for  the  purchase  of  its  capital  stock 
or  bonds  to  be  deposited  as  safety  fund.  Branches  were  required  to  report 
monthly  in  detail  their  assets  and  liabilities,  and  were  authorized  to  charge 
six  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all  discounts  in  advance.  No  person,  com- 
pany or  firm  could  owe  more  than  one-half,  including  bills  of  exchange, 
of  the  amount  of  notes  the  branch  was  authorized  to  circulate,  and  no 
branch  should  pay  out  or  put  in  circulation  any  notes  of  any  bank  which 
were  not  redeemable  in  coin  or  received  in  payment  of  debts. 

In  case  the  directors  of  a branch  should  knowingly  violate,  or  permit 
another  to  violate,  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  the  latter  should 
be  forfeited,  and  every  director  was  liable  to  the  stockholders  for  all  dam- 
ages that  might  accrue,  and  every  officer  or  agent  who  should,  without 
authority,  issue  or  put  in  circulation  any  obligation  of  a branch,  was  made 
guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and  subject  to  five  to  ten  years  imprisonment. 
At  a meeting  of  the  board  of  control,  held  on  the  twelfth  of  November, 
1845,  Ihe  branches  were  required  to  report  with  their  monthly  statements 
whether  any  of  their  bills  or  other  evidences  of  debt  had  been  re-dis- 
counted, hypothecated  or  pledged  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  eastern 
exchange  or  funds  subject  to  sight  draft,  and  if  so,  by  whom  and  to  what 
amount.  At  the  same  meeting  the  branches  were  required  to  report  the 
name  of  every  bank  or  banker  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  with  which  it  had  deposits,  with  the  respective  amounts,  and 
such  deposits  were  not  to  be  deemed  equivalent  to  specie  unless  the  board 
or  executive  committee  should  deem  the  bank  or  banker  holding  them 
responsible  and  of  established  credit. 

The  by-laws  of  the  board  required  every  branch  to  report  to  the  secre- 
tary its  condition  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month,  giving  in  detail  its 
assets  and  liabilities;  also  a list  of  its  stockholders  and  directors,  with 
the  amount  owned  by  each ; a list  of  notes  and  bills  past  due,  and  a list 
of  over-drafts  if  any,  and  the  secretary  was  required  to  furnish  a printed 
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copy  of  such  lists  of  notes  and  bills,  and  an  abstract  of  the  statements  to 
every  branch,  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  April,  July  and  October. 
Every  branch  must  furnish  an  alphabetical  list  of  debtors,  showing  the 
name  and  residence  of  all  the  debtors,  with  the  amount  due  by  each,  and 
the  secretary  was  required  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  compare  such  lists 
and  note  the  persons  who  were  borrowers  from  more  than  one  branch, 
and  make  an  alphabetical  list  of  such  duplicate  debtors,  and  send  a 
printed  copy  thereof  to  every  branch.  If  any  branch  should  violate  any 
by-law  or  resolution  of  the  board,  it  might  be  ordered  to  return  such 
amount  of  its  circulation  as  would  render  it  to  the  interest  of  the  branch 
to  obey.  Every  branch  must  inform  the  executive  committee  of  all  trans- 
fers of  stock  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars.  Directors  were  required  to 
hold  weekly  meetings,  and  no  discount  could  be  made  without  at  least 
two  sureties,  or  collateral  security  of  ten  per  cent,  more  than  the 
loan,  and  no  discount  was  to  be  made  without  the  consent  of  at  least  two 
of  the  directors.  The  observance  of  this  rule  would  have  saved  many  a 
bank  officer  from  disgrace  and  ruin.  A bank  is  established  with  this  rule 
in  its  by-laws.  In  its  earlier  history  this  rule  is  obeyed ; the  discount  com- 
mittee meets  regularly  and  does  its  duty.  But  after  a while  one  of  them 
drops  out,  and,  as  an  excuse,  says  the  cashier  knows  all  the  borrowers, 
and  all  about  the  business.  Then  another  one  of  the  committee  fails  to 
attend,  and  after  a while  the  whole  business  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
cashier.  Finally  the  directors  all  have  so  much  faith  in  him  that  he  is 
left  to  manage  the  bank  alone.  At  last  a nice  speculation  presents  itself, 
in  VvEich  a few  thousands  will  pay  well,  and  he  knows  he  can  use  it 
and  replace  it,  make  a nice  sum  for  himself  and  wrong  no  one.  But  the 
stocks  or  the  wheat  he  bought  goes  down  instead  of  up,  and  he  goes  in 
deeper  to  cover  his  margin,  and  finally  turns  out  to  be  an  embezzler,  and 
the  directors  send  him  to  the  penitentiary  as  the  final  result  of  their  own 
delinquency. 

In  1850  the  board  adopted  a resolution  providing  that  if  any  branch  or 
other  bank  was  found  to  have  furnished  cash  or  means  to  a broker 
with  the  understanding  that  such  broker  should  not  return  the  notes  of 
such  bank,  then  the  branches  should  lay  by  and  not  put  in  circulation  the 
notes  of  such  bank,  but  should  return  them  for  redemption  in  coin. 

To  prevent  what  had  been  a not  very  uncommon  practice,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  no  branch  should,  directly  or  indirectly,  establish  an  agency 
anywhere  for  carrying  on  a banking  business.  Such  transactions  as  the 
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following  had  been  not  uncommon  in  the  state : A borrower  presents 

himself  to  the  cashier  of  a bank,  and  is  politely  told  they  have  no  money 
to  lend  at  that  time ; but,  as  he  is  about  to  leave,  it  is  suggested  that  he 
may  possibly  be  accommodated  next  door  or  around  the  corner,  where  he 
would  be  accommodated,  at  a rate  two  and  perhaps  three  per  cent,  above 
the  proper  discount.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  such  irregular 
connections  were  to  be  found  among  the  branches  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Ohio. 

In  order  to  prevent  foreign  control  of  any  branch,  it  was  provided  that 
non-residents  should  not  hold  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  stock 
of  a branch. 

NOTES  FOR  CIRCULATION. 

Notes  must  be  furnished  by  the  board  of  control,  and  were  payable  by 
the  branch  which  issued  them  only.  They  were  signed  by  the  president 
of  the  board  of  control  and  countersigned  by  the  cashier  of  the  branch 
issuing  them.  A branch  could  issue,  on  its  capital,  up  to  and  including 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  twice  that  amount;  on  the  second  hundred 
thousand,  one  and  one-half  times  the  amount;  on  the  third  hundred 
thousand,  one  and  one-quarter  times  the  amount;  on  the  fourth  hundred 
thousand,  once  the  amount ; and  on  any  amount  over  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  amount;  and  on  the  safety 
fund  an  amount  equal  thereto. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
opponents  of  banks,  a correspondent  of  one  of  the  leading  dailies  of  the 
state,  some  years  since,  commenced  what  he  promised  to  be  a thorough 
discussion  of  the  banking  system  of  Ohio,  by  taking  as  a specimen  bank 
a branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio,  with  a capital  of  one  million  dollars. 
He  set  out  with  the  statement  that  such  a branch  could  issue  two  million 
dollars  circulation.  In  the  next  issue  of  the  journal  it  was  shown  that  no 
branch  of  the  State  Bank  could  have  more  than  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  capital,  with  a circulation  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
excluding  its  safety  fund,  and  if  a branch  could  have  one  million  dollars  cap- 
ital, it  could  issue  but  one  million  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  circu- 
lation. The  correspondent  also  claimed  that  the  bank  would  make,  along 
with  other  profits,  about  five  per  cent,  per  annum  by  lost  and  destroyed 
notes.  This  was  shown  to  be  about  a thousand  times  too  much.  Nothing 
more  was  heard  from  the  proposed  historian. 
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Of  the  notes  issued  by  a branch,  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  could  be 
of  one  dollar;  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  two  dollars;  not  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  three  dollars ; not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  all  de- 
nominations under  five  dollars,  and  not  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  under 
ten  dollars.  Notes  so  worn  or  defaced  as  to  be  unfit  for  circulation  were 
returned  to  the  office  of  the  board,  counted  and  burned  by  a committee 
of  two  members,  and  a like  amount,  in  the  same  denominations,  issued  in 
their  place. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  March,  1852,  the  board  established  a clearing  office 
for  mutilated  notes,  to  which  the  branches  returned  all  notes  not  fit  for 
circulation,  which  were  sorted,  and  a statement  sent  to  each  branch,  show- 
ing the  amount  returned  by  it,  with  the  amount  of  its  notes  returned  by 
the  other  branches.  The  balances  due  by,  or  to  a branch,  were  paid  by 
draft  on  New  York.  Express  companies  were  not  yet  generally  estab- 
lished and  many  of  the  branches  had  no  means  of  transmission  except  the 
mail  or  private  messenger.  As  an  evidence  of  the  security  of  the  mails, 
in  an  experience  of  several  years,  during  which  packages  of  notes  amount- 
ing, in  some  instances,  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  were  sent  by  it,  but  two 
ever  miscarried:  one  from  Steubenville  and  one  from  Ripley,  of  less  than 
three  hundred  dollars.  One  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  escaped  narrowly. 
The  mail  containing  the  letter  was  robbed,  but  the  bag  with  the  money  in 
t was  missed.  This  system  kept  the  currency  of  the  State  Bank  in  a 
clean  and  sound  condition. 

In  the  first  notes  issued  by  the  State  Bank  the  name  of  the  branch 
issuing  them  had  to  be  written  in  with  a pen.  This  was  soon  found  to  be 
very  objectionable,  for  the  reason  that  the  name  frequently  became 
obliterated  so  as  to  render  indentification  very  difficult,  and  sometimes  im- 
possible. To  obviate  this,  in  a contract  with  Draper,  Welsh  & Co.  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1851,  for  new  plates  for  the  whole  circulation,  except  the 
fifty  dollar  notes,  the  name  of  each  branch  was  engraved.  So  complete 
was  their  execution  that  no  successful  attempt  was  ever  known  to  coun- 
terfeit any  one  of  them.  During  the  earlier  history  of  the  use  of  the  new 
plates,  a mistake  was  made  which  was  very  trying  to  the  bank  as 
well  as  the  engravers.  The  president  used  a steel  pen  in  signing  the 
notes,  and  when  it  got  worn  sharp  it  would  catch  the  fibers  of  the  paper. 
To  obviate  this,  a member  of  the  board,  who  was  a manufacturer  of 
paper,  suggested  the  calendering  of  the  paper  before  printing.  A large 
amount  of  notes  was  thus  printed  and  sent  out.  In  a very  short  time  they 
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began  to  return  with  the  printing  almost  entirely  obliterated.  The  calen- 
dering had  made  the  paper  so  hard  and  smooth  that  the  ink  did  not 
adhere. 

The  amount  of  notes  necessary  to  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  board  to 
supply  the  branches  with  circulation  was  very  large.  On  the  thirteenth 
of  May,  1862,  there  was  in  the  hands  of  the  president  of  unsigned  notes, 
$6^0,000)  in  possession  of  the  vice-president,  unsigned,  ;^2 16,000;  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  signed,  $1,868,749;  making  a total  of  $2y- 
734,749,  which  was  considerably  less  than  the  average  amount. 

Two  ingenious  methods  of  defrauding  the  banks  were  resorted  to. 
One  was  by  cutting  a note  into  three  pieces,  one  of  them,  a narrow  strip 
extending  across  the  note,  pasting  the  other  two  pieces  together,  and 
passing  the  note.  Cut  another  note  in  the  same  way,  making  the  strip  cut 
out  fit  the  one  already  saved,  and  so  on  until  enough  of  the  strips  were  had 
to  make  a full  note  by  pasting  them  on  thin  paper.  The  other  method 
was,  instead  of  cutting,  to  tear  out  a piece,  and  supply  its  place  with  a 
similar  piece  of  a counterfeit  or  worthless  note,  and  then  paste  the  pieces 
together  and  form  an  extra  note.  The  branches  refused  to  receive  such 
notes,  and  the  fraud  disappeared. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  May,  1868,  the  board  adopted  a resolution  direct- 
ing the  closing  of  the  clearing  house  for  mutilated  notes  on  the  first  of 
the  following  July,  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1870,  the  proceedings 
of  the  board  show  that  satisfactory  bonds  with  security  had  been  depos- 
ited in  the  office  of  the  board  providing  for  the  redemption  of  all  out- 
standing notes  of  circulation  of  all  the  solvent  branches,  and  during  the 
meeting  a contract  was  made  with  a member  of  the  board  to  redeem  the 
circulation  of  the  insolvent  branches  yet  in  circulation,  the  determination 
of  the  board  being  that  every  note  issued  by  a branch  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Ohio  should  always  be  redeemable  in  coin. 

The  amout  of  bank  notes  lost  or  destroyed  has  been  very  largely  over- 
estimated. The  total  amount  of  circulation  which  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio 
could  issue  was  $8,950,000.  This  amount  was  never  reached  in  actual 
practice,  because,  in  the  course  of  business,  a bank  will  at  almost  all  times 
have  some  of  its  own  currency  in  its  vaults.  The  amount  of  notes  out- 
standing on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1870,  was  $360,021.  This  includes 
the  circulation  of  the  old  banks  which  came  into  the  State  Bank  system, 
bringing  their  old  circulation  with  them.  The  amount  now  outstanding  is 
believed  to  be  about  $200,000;  but  let  it  be  stated  at  $300,000.  That 
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would  be  about  three  per  cent,  on  the  circulation  for  the  twenty  years  of 
the  charter,  or  about  fifteen-hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  still 
out  is  not  lost,  but  is  retained  as  keepsakes  by  officers  and  others  friendly 
to  the  State  Bank.  Many  persons  had  a warm  attachment  to  the  “ red 
backs,”  as  they  were  termed. 

In  1846  the  State  Bank  used  its  power  to  purify  and  keep  the  currency 
of  the  state  in  a sound  condition.  On  the  fourteenth  of  May  the  board 
adopted  a resolution  that  it  was  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  several 
branches  to  bring  the  circulating  medium  of  the  state  to  the  specie  stan- 
dard as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  without  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
other  banking  institutions  or  the  monetary  or  commercial  transactions  of 
the  state,  but  declined  to  adopt  the  specific  measures  proposed  by  Mr. 
Kelley  to  effect  the  object;  but,  on  the  same  day,  the  board  ordered  that 
the  branches  must  obey  the  order  to  keep  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation  in  coin  in  their  vaults. 

Again,  on  the  thirtieth  of  September,  1857,  the  board  adopted  a reso- 
lution asserting  that  the  branches  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio  have  the 
ability  and  will  continue  specie  payments  regardless  of  what  course  may 
be  taken  by  the  banks  of  other  states,  and  agreed  to  the  following  state- 
ment reported  by  Mr.  Kelley: 

That  in  order  to  increase  the  ability  of  the  branches  to  continue  specie  payments  it  is  expedient, 

1.  To  diminish  their  liabilities,  esspecially  their  immediate  liabilities,  as  rapidly  as  may  be  done  con- 
sistently, with  a due  regard  to  their  own  safety. 

2.  To  increase  their  immediate  available  means  to  meet  their  liabilities. 

3.  To  act  in  concert,  each  branch  contributing  according  to  its  means. 

As  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  foregoing  objects,  it  is  expedient  that  the  several  branches  pay  out 
none  of  their  own  notes  nor  the  notes  of  other  branches,  unless, 

1.  For  the  early  procurement  of  coin,  or  eastern  exchange  known  to  be  its  equivalent,  or  to  discharge 
their  immediate  liabilities. 

2.  To  curtail  their  discounts  as  fast  as  may  be  done  without  producing  the  non-payment  of  bills  re- 
ceivable. 

3.  To  convert  all  eastern  deposits  which  are  not  equivalent  to  coin  into  coin  at  whatever  cost. 

4.  To  convert  the  proceeds  of  their  bills  receivable,  payable  east,  into  coin  or  its  undoubted  equiva- 
lent. 

5.  That  the  president  and  vice-president  make  an  assessment  upon  such  of  the  branches  and  in  such 
proportions  as  they  shall  deem  just  and  expedient,  to  be  paid  into  the  office  of  the  board,  to  meet  the 
present  exigency,  for  the  relief  of  certain  branches  now  asking  aid. 

6.  That  each  branch  be  recommended  to  send  to  this  office  on  Friday  next  from  six  to  ten  thousand 
dollars  of  its  own  notes,  to  be  mixed  and  returned  in  equal  amounts  to  the  branches  sending. 

7.  That  the  branches  which  have  not  heretofore  come  into  the  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  Cincin- 
nati agency,  be  requested  now  to  do  so. 

8.  That  the  branches  be  required  to  send  to  the  president  daily  statements  of  their  condition,  con- 
taining such  items  of  information  as  he  may  require. 
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Again,  on  the  second  of  January,  1862,  a resolution  was  adopted  that 
the  State  Bank  of  Ohio  will  maintain  specie  payments,  and  at  the  same 
session  the  board  asked  the  legislature  to  authorize  the  bank  to  pay  out 
government  demand  notes  as  currency,  and  to  relieve  the  branches  from 
the  penalty  of  non-payment  of  their  notes  in  coin,  until  the  resumption 
of  the  banks  in  the  Atlantic  states. 

The  traveling  broker,  though  a frequent,  was  not  a welcome,  visitor.  If 
a stranger  presented  himself  with  what  is  now  known  as  a “ grip-sack  ” in 
his  hand,  all  the  attaches  of  a bank  were  wide  awake,  and  if  he  left  with- 
out presenting  a bundle  of  notes  for  redemption,  a look  of  relief  spread 
over  their  faces.  They  were  organized  as  completely  as  the  banks.  A 
broker  in  Columbus  would  assort  and  send  all  notes  on  banks  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cincinnati  to  a friend  in  that  city,  who  would  in  return 
send  all  he  had  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbus.  The  brokers  made  money 
for  themselves,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  what  the  community  gained  by  their 
labor. 

THE  EXAMINATION  OF  BRANCHES. 

In  addition  to  the  definite  and  exact  sworn  statements  and  reports  re- 
quired of  each  branch,  at  stated  times,  they  were  all  subject  to  examina- 
tion at  least  once  a year  by  some  member  of  the  board,  or  some  person 
appointed  by  the  executive  committee.  This  duty  was  performed  during 
the  earlier  years  of  the  existence  of  the  bank  by  members  of  the  board 
appointed  for  the  purpose ; but  such  examinations  were  found  to  be  unsat- 
isfactory. Many  members  of  the  board,  though  good  and  true  men,  capa- 
ble business  men  enough,  were  wholly  lost  in  the  intricacies  of 
a set  of  bank  books.  It  was  also  found  that  the  labor  of  signing  the 
notes  was  more  than  the  president  could  perform,  when  added  to  the  other 
duties  of  his  office.  The  board,  therefore,  determined  to  elect  a vice-pres- 
ident, and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  1855,  John  R.  Finn,  at  that  time 
cashier  of  the  Lorain  branch  at  Elyria,  was  elected  to  that  office.  To 
him  was  assigned  the  duty  of  signing  all  notes  for  circulation  less  than  five 
dollars,  and  the  examination  of  the  branches.  The  latter  he  did  at  least 
once  a year,  and  oftener  if  deemed  advisable.  His  examinations  were 
without  notice,  and  were  thorough  and  searching.  He  took  nothing  for 
granted,  and  depended  entirely  on  his  own  count  and  figures.  Mr.  Finn 
held  this  position  until  May  16,  1865,  when  he  declined  a rejection  be- 
cause his  services  were  no  longer  needed.  As  a step  in  the  direction  of 
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civil  service  reform,  Mr.  Finn  should  have  been  put  in  charge  of  the  ex- 
aminers of  national  banks. 

INSOLVENT  BRANCHES. 

If  a branch  refused  to  pay  any  of  its  notes  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  upon 
lawful  demand,  it  was  deemed  insolvent,  and  the  board  of  control  forth- 
with appointed  a committee  to  make  immediate  inquiry;  and  if  the  board 
was  satisfied  that  the  branch  had  suspended  the  payment  of  its  notes  in 
gold  and  silver,  a suitable  receiver  was  appointed  and  possession  taken 
of  all  the  assets  of  the  branch ; and  every  solvent  branch  contributed,  in 
the  ratio  of  its  circulation,  the  coin  necessary  to  redeem  the  outstanding 
notes  of  the  failing  branch.  This  coin  was  placed  in  such  solvent  branch 
as  might  be  most  convenient  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes  of  the  failing 
branch.  The  board  might  be  required,  by  order  of  court,  to  proceed  in 
case  it  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  so. 

Forty-one  branches  were  established  in  thirty-five  counties  of  the  state, 
six  counties  having  two  each.  Of  these  six  became  insolvent.  As  early 
as  December  22,  1845,  l^^e  executive  committee  adopted  a resolution  re- 
citing the  fact  that  the  Toledo  branch  and  the  Summit  county  branch  each 
had  deposits  with  certain  private  bankers  in  New  York,  not  warranted  by 
the  charter  and  by-laws,  and  appointing  a committee  to  speedily  make 
proper  examination  as  to  the  facts,  and  from  that  time  forward  these  two 
branches  were  kept  under  close  surveillance  by  a committee  of  the  board 
until  November  22,  1850,  when  a contract  was  made  by  which  the  stock 
of  the  Summit  county  branch  was  transferred  to  other  parties. 

The  Commercial  branch  of  Toledo  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
executive  committee  on  the  twenty-third  of  May,  1855,  and  funds  were 
provided  to  redeem  its  notes  for  circulation,  and  the  branch  closed. 

The  Akron  branch  was  found  to  be  in  an  unsound  condition  in  1854, 
and  C.  P.  Wolcott  was  appointed  receiver  and  the  bank  put  in  process  of 
liquidation.  The  failure  of  this  branch  illustrated  the  danger  of  having 
the  same  person  act  as  president  of  a bank  and  president  of  a railroad 
company  at  the  same  time,  unless  each  should  be  in  a very  sound  condi- 
tion. The  president  of  the  Akron  branch  was  also  president  of  and  try- 
ing to  construct  the  Cleveland,  Mt.  Vernon  & Delaware  railroad,  but  the 
latter  proved  too  heavy  for  the  bank. 

The  Licking  county  branch  came  before  the  board  November  23,  1849, 
having  been  organized  January  15,  and  in  May,  1852,  a receiver  was 
appointed  and  the  branch  closed  and  wound  up. 
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The  Mechanics’  and  Traders’  branch  of  Cincinnati  was  reported,  on  No- 
vember 20,  1854,  to  have  suspended,  and  Aaron  F.  Perry  Avas  appointed 
receiver  and  the  branch  wound  up. 

In  the  failure  of  these  branches  the  public  had  an  experience  which  was 
new  in  the  history  of  banking  in  this  country.  Six  banks  had  failed,  but 
their  notes  passed  at  par  and  have  been  redeemed  as  promptly  as  the 
notes  of  the  most  thoroughly  solvent  bank. 

It  was  soon  found  that  there  was  a serious  defect  in  the  charter  of  the 
bank.  If  an  application  for  a branch  was  presented  which  was  found  to 
be  in  due  form  in  all  respects,  there  was  no  power  to  reject  it,  no  matter 
what  might  be  the  opinion  of  the  board  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  persons 
interested;  On  the  sixth  of  January,  1846,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing 
the  board  to  refuse  to  certify  to  the  governor  in  favor  of  an  application, 
if  the  board  should  deem  the  proposed  branch  not  entitled  to  public  con- 
fidence and  that  its  establishment  would  jeopardize  the  safety  of  the  other 
branches  or  of  individuals.  If  this  power  had  been  granted  by  the 
charter  at  first,  it  would  have  saved  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  failure  of 
one  or  more  of  the  branches. 

SUSPENSIONS  AND  PANICS. 

Panics  are  sometimes  caused  by  what  seem  to  be  slight  causes.  In 
Timb’s  ‘Curiosities  of  History’  it  is  related  that  on  Monday  morning. 
May  14,  1832,  the  walls  of  London  were  spotted  over  with  placards  “To 
stop  the  Duke,  go  for  gold.”  The  run  upon  the  Bank  of  England  was  so 
heavy  that  in  a few  hours  over  half  a million  pounds  sterling  was  paid 
out.  It  became  well  known  that  four  persons  clubbed  together,  each 
putting  up  twenty  pounds,  to  carry  out  the  scheme.  But  panics  usually 
have  a more  substantial  basis.  In  August,  1857,  business  of  the 
country  had  got  into  such  a condition  that  it  needed  but  the  failure  of  the 
Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  company  to  make  every  person  look  his 
neighbor  in  the  face  with  the  mutual  inquiry,  “Do  you  go  next?” 
Nearly  every  branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio  had  made  the  Trust  com- 
pany its  New  York  agent,  and  by  the  reports  of  the  branches,  February 
2,  1857,  they  had  in  eastern  exchange  one  million  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars,  very  nearly  all  of  which 
was  with  the  Trust  company.  Some  of  the  branches  had  the  whole 
amount  of  their  capital  so  deposited.  Fortunately  for  the  State  Bank, 
Noah  L.  Wilson  of  Marietta  and  Daniel  Applegate  of  Zanesville,  two 
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influential  and  able  members  of  the  board  of  control,  were  in  New  York 
at  the  time  and  got  from  the  cashier  a contract  setting  aside  assets  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demands  of  the  branches,  thus  saving  some  of  them 
from  impending  ruin. 

The  failure  of  the  Trust  company  gave  further  evidence  of  the  danger 
of  the  union  of  a railroad  company  and  a bank.  The  president  of  the 
company  reported  as  amongst  the  causes  of  the  failure:  First.  In  his 

(the  cashier’s)  dealings  with,  and  large  advances  to  the  Cleveland  & Pitts- 
burgh railroad  company,  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  said  road.” 

The  State  Bank  of  Ohio  passed  through  three  severe  mercantile  par- 
oxisms— 1847,  1857  and  1861 — all  of  which  need  no  description  for  those 
who  were  then  in  business. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  1848,  the  legislature  of  Ohio  enacted 
a law  prohibiting  banks  or  brokers  from  paying  out  or  exchanging  for 
other  money  any  notes  or  bills  except  those  of  banks  in  this  state ; and 
any  note,  bond,  bill  of  exchange  or  other  evidence  of  debt  purchased  in 
violation  of  the  act  was  rendered  null  and  void,  and  on  May  i,  1854,  an 
act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  circulation  in  Ohio  of  all  foreign  bank 
notes  of  a less  denomination  than  ten  dollars,  and  all  such  bills  were  to  be 
held  as  worthless,  and  banks  were  subject  to  a fine  of  one  hundred  dollars 
for  a violation  of  the  act. 

On  August  II,  1847,  the  board  of  control  passed  a resolution  providing 
that  after  the  first  of  the  next  October  no  branch  should  pay  out  or  put  in 
circulation  any  notes  issued  by  any  bank  out  of  the  state  which  could 
not  be  readily  converted  into  coin  at  par,  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  No- 
vember, 1863,  the  board  adopted  a resolution  requiring  the  branches  to 
pay  out  only  the  legal  tender  notes  of  the  United  States,  or  the  notes  of 
the  solvent  banks  of  Ohio. 

THE  REDEMPTION  OF  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  policy  of  the  State  Bank  was  in  accord  with  the  law  of  the  state,  to 
discountenance  the  circulation  of  foreign  bank  notes  in  the  state.  The 
board  of  control  took  repeated  action  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  1850,  the  propriety  of  establishing  an  agency  for  the  redemption 
of  foreign  notes  was  considered.  In  that  year  some  of  the  branches,  in 
conjunction  with  other  banks  of  Ohio,  established  an  agency  in  Cincinnati 
for  the  purpose ; but  the  board  of  control,  after  considering  the  matter  at 
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various  times,  determined  that  the  arrangement  was  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  a large  portion  of  the  branches,  and  ought  not  to  be  continued. 
But  in  May,  1854,  a plan  was  adopted  by  which  a fund  was  raised  and 
placed  in  the  Mechanics’  and  Traders’  branch,  at  Cincinnati,  for  the  purpose 
of  returning  to  the  proper  bank  and  converting  into  eastern  exchange  all 
notes  that  were  of  inferior  value  to  the  notes  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio; 
but  in  November  following,  the  Mechanics’  and  Traders’  branch  failed,  and 
thus  closed  the  agency.  On  May  20,  1857,  a similar  arrangement  was 
made  with  Kinney,  Espy  & Company  of  Cincinnati,  which  lasted  until 
May  19,  1858,  when  a third  attempt  was  made,  and  the  Bank  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  established  and  made  such  agent,  and  continued  to  act  until  Novem- 
ber 20,  t86i,  when  foreign  notes,  except  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, were  no  longer  current  in  Ohio. 

COUNTERFEIT  NOTES. 

One  of  the  evils  of  the  currency  which  preceded  the  State  Bank  of 
Ohio  was  the  numerous  counterfeit  notes.  Great  care  and  familiarity  with 
notes  were  required  to  avoid  loss  in  receiving  them.  Some  of  the  plates 
of  the  first  issue  of  the  State  Bank  were  successfully  counterfeited,  but 
no  successful  attempt  to  counterfeit  the  last  plates  was  ever  made.  The 
board  of  control  refused,  at  all  times,  to  offer  any  reward  for  the  detection 
or  arrest  of  counterfeiters,  or  the  capture  of  plates,  because  it  was  found 
that  plates  would  be  used  as  long  as  wanted,  and  then  the  police  of  New 
York,  or  some  other  city,  would  be  notified  that  they  might  have  a cer- 
tain portion  of  what  they  could  get  for  delivering  them  to  the  proper 
bank. 

TAXES. 

The  act  incorporating  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio  provided  that  each  bank 
organized  under  it  shall  semiannually,  on  the  first  Monday  of  May  and 
November,  set  off  to  the  state  six  per  centum  on  its  profits,  which  sum 
should  be  in  lieu  of  all  taxes;  but  on  the  twenty-second  of  March,  1851, 
the  legislature  passed  an  act  changing  the  method  of  taxation,  and  on  the 
twenty-second  of  May  the  board  of  control  adopted  a series  of  resolutions 
asserting  that  it  was  inexpedient  for  the  branches  to  waive  their  constitu- 
tional and  chartered  rights,  and  consent  to  the  taxation  sought  by  the  act 
to  be  imposed  upon  them,  not  only  because  the  banks  would  be  unequally 
and  unjustly  taxed,  as  compared  with  individuals,  but  also  because  a sub- 
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mission  to  so  flagrant  an  act  of  tyranny  would  inevitably  lead  to  further 
and  more  unjust  aggression ; and  a committee,  consisting  of  G.  Swan,  W. 
B.  Hubbard  and  H.  J.  Jewett,  was  appointed  to  obtain,  in  the  speediest  and 
least  expensive  way,  an  agreed  case  which  should  be  final  and  binding 
upon  all.  A case  was  made  up  and  submitted  to  the  supreme  court  of 
Ohio.  The  court  held  the  law  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void,  yet,  sub- 
sequently, the  legislature  passed  another  act  equally  at  variance  with  the 
charter  of  the  State  Bank  and  the  constitution. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  national  bank  system  by  Mr.  Chase,  the 
board  of  control  thought  the  assessment  of  a tax  on  the  circulation  of 
state  banks  a very  great  hardship,  and  in  the  case  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Ohio  especially  unjust  and  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it  was  in  violation 
of  its  charter,  and  at  the  first  call  of  the  government  for  assistance  the 
State  Bank  had  advanced  to  it,  and  the  state  also,  a large  amount,  trusting 
solely  to  the  honor  of  each  for  repayment.  Dr.  John  Andrews,  at  that 
time  president  of  the  board  of  control,  in  a correspondence  with  Sec- 
retary Chase,  urged  the  injustice  of  the  act  for  the  foregoing  reasons,  and 
also  because  it  was  to  the  charter  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio  that  the 
author  of  the  act  establishing  the  national  banks  was  indebted  for  the 
essential  and  leading  features  of  his  act.  The  board  of  control,  at  a 
meeting  May  18,  1864,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

J^esolved:  That  the  president,  in  behalf  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio  and  its  branches,  and  in  the  name 
and  behalf  of  this  board,  be  requested  to  memorialize  congress,  earnestly  remonstrating  against  the 
injustice  of  such  legislation  as  shall  assess  a tax,  in  the  character  of  a penalty,  upon  the  branches  for 
for  having  lawfully  done  that  which  it  was  their  duty  to  do — that  is,  given  the  public  a good  currency, 
and  for  not  doing  that — to  wit : the  recall  of  their  notes  of  circulation — which  is  not  in  their  power  to 
command. 

COIN. 

Whenever  the  monthly  report  of  a branch  showed  the  coin  or  its  equiv- 
alent to  be  below  the  required  amount,  the  branch  was  required  to  make 
weekly  returns  to  the  board  until  the  deficiency  was  made  up,  until  which 
time  no  currency  could  be  delivered  to  the  branch ; and  if  not  made  up  in 
twelve  days  the  branch  must  cease  discounting,  and  if  the  deficiency  should 
remain  thirty  days  the  branch  must  return  a proportional  amount  of  its 
circulation.  On  the  twentieth  of  May,  1847,  action  was  taken  by  the 
providing  for  the  importation  of  coin,  and  the  branches  were  required  to 
import  equal  to  ten  per  centum  of  their  capital  paid  in,  and  they  were 
directed  to  take  advantage  of  every  favorable  opportunity  to  pay  it  out. 

The  act  establishing  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio  also  provides  for  the  for- 
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mation  of  independent  banks,  the  circulation  of  which  was  secured  by  de- 
posit with  the  treasurer  of  state,  of  the  certificates  of  the  funded  debt 
of  the  state  of  Ohio  or  of  the  United  States,  equal  in  amount  to  the 
capital  of  the  bank  paid  in,  for  which  the  treasurer  might  issue  to  the 
bank  a like  amount  of  notes  for  circulation. 

Gustavus  Swan  was  elected  president  at  the  organization  of  the  bank, 
and  served  until  November  21,  1854,  when  Dr.  John  Andrews,  at  that 
time  president  of  the  Jefferson  branch  at  Steubenville,  was  elected.  He 
served  until  November,  1866,  when  Joseph  Hutcheson  was  elected,  who 
served  until  May  17,  1870,  at  which  time  the  board  adjourned  sine  die^ 
having  elected  J.  Twing  Brooks  president. 

James  T.  Claypoole  was  elected  secretary  of  the  board  at  its  organiza- 
tion and  served  until  January,  1847,  when  James  Gillett  was  elected.  He 
served  until  March,  1850,  when  John  J.  Janney  was  elected,  who  served 
until  May,  1865,  at  which  time  R.  C.  Hull  was  elected,  who  served  until 
the  final  session. 

The  State  Bank  of  Ohio  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  its  founders.  It 
lived  through  some  troublous  times,  but  kept  its  integrity.  It  did  what 
it  was  designed  to  do,  furnish  a safe  circulating  medium  for  the  people  of 
the  state,  at  all  times  convertible  into  coin,  and  at  the  same  time  paid  its 
stockholders  a good  interest  on  their  investment.  One  of  them,  the 
statement  of  which  is  before  the  writer,  returned  to  its  stockholders  during 
the  twenty  years  of  its  existence  very  nearly  three  and  a quarter  times 
the  amount  of  their  stock ; and  another  repaid  over  two  and  a half  times 
the  stock. 

But  the  success  of  the  bank  was  assured  under  the  control  of  such  men 
as  managed  it.  Read  the  following  list : E.  H.  Moore  and  John  Welch 

of  Athens  ; Colonel  John  Madeira  and  Dr.  Albert  Douglas  of  Chillicothe  ; 
W.  A.  Otis,  W.  S.  C.  Otis,  T.  R Handy  and  T.  M.  Kelley  of  Cleveland , 
John  H.  Achey  and  V.  Winters  of  Dayton  ; Flosea  Williams  of  Delaware  ; 
Wm.  Dennison,  Gustavus  Swan,  Alfred  Kelley  and  W.  B.  Hubbard  of 
Columbus  ; Henry  E.  Parsons  of  Ashtabula;  James  Purdy  of  Mansfield  ; 
Joseph  J.  Brooks  of  Salem  ; John  Kilgour  and  John  H.  Groesbeck  of 
Cincinnati;  John  McCurdy  of  Washington;  Chauncey  Dewey  of  Cadiz; 
D.  Tallmadge  and  M.  A.  Dougherty  of  Lancaster;  Dr.  John  Andrews 
and  Wm.  Spencer  of  Steubenville  ; Henry  B.  Curtis  of  Mt.  Vernon  ; E. 
DeWitt  and  John  R.  Finn  of  Elyria;  John  Bacon  of  Springfield  ; Noah 
L.  Wilson  of  Marietta;  John  H.  James  of  Urbana;  Jonathan  Binns  and 
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J.  W.  Gill  of  Mt.  Pleasant ; H.  J.  Jewett  and  Daniel  Applegate  of  Zanes- 
ville ; John  Gardiner  of  Norwalk;  Joseph  G.  Young  of  Piqua ; Eli  Kin- 
ney of  Portsmouth;  E.  Quinby,  Jr.,  of  Wooster  ; John  C.  Tallman  of 
Bridgeport;  and  Abraham  Hivling  of  Xenia.  It  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  no  other  organization  ever  existed  in  the  state  including  such  an  array 
of  good  men — men  remarkable  for  all  that  make  good  citizens,  intelli- 
gence, morality  and  upright  business  integrity. 

J.  J.  Janney. 


PITTSBURGH. 

II. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  CITY’s  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

HYMN  OF  PITTSBURGH. 

My  father  was  mighty  Vulcan, 

I am  smith  of  the  land  and  the  sea  ; 

The  cunning  spirit  of  Tubal  Cain 
. Came  with  my  marrow  to  m.e. 

I think  great  thoughts,  strong-winged  with  steel, 

I coin  vast  iron  acts, 

And  weld  the  impalpable  dreams  of  Seers 
Into  utile  lyric  facts. 

I am  monarch  of  the  forges, 

I have  solved  the  riddle  of  fire  ; 

The  Amen  of  Nature  to  need  of  Man 
Echoes  at  my  desire. 

I search  with  the  subtle  soul  of  flame 
The  heart  of  the  rocky  earth. 

And  hot  from  my  anvil  the  prophecies 
Of  the  miracle  years  blaze  forth. 

I am  swart  with  the  soot  of  my  chimneys, 

I drip  with  the  sweats  of  toil, 

I quell  and  scepter  the  savage  wastes, 

And  charm  tlie  curse  from  the  soil ; 

I fling  the  bridges  across  the  gulfs 
That  hold  us  from  the  To  Be, 

And  build  the  roads  for  the  bannered  march 
Of  crowned  humanity. 

. —Richard  Realf. 

As  early  as  1804  Zadok  Cramer,  in  his  little  publication  The  Navi- 
gator, made  apologetic  allusion  to  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  Pittsburgh, 
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and  explained  that  it  was  caused  by  the  burning  of  a great  quan- 
tity of  coal.  If  good  Zadok  Cramer  could  now  pay  a visit  to  the 
scene  of  his  early  life  and  behold  the  cloud  which  conceals  the  tremen- 
dous activities  of  the  industrial  city,  very  likely  he  might  think  himself 
entirely  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  presence  of  even  a trace  of  smoke 
in  the  air  which  he  breathed  eighty  years  ago,  and  wonder  how  he  had 
obtained  the  impression  which  he  then  chronicled.  One  can  easily 
imagine  him  as  exclaiming — while  contemplating  the  present  and  reflect- 
ing upon  the  past — “Oh  no,  that’s  an  error;  there  was  no  smoke  here 
then.  I remember  perfectly  well  the  air  was  clear.” 

As  a matter  of  fact'  there  were  a few  isolated  and  attenuated  wreaths 
of  smoke  lifting  and  losing  themselves  in  the  generally  clear  atmosphere 
of  the  Pittsburgh  of  1804.  It  is  interesting  to  know  something  of  the 
inception  of  such  mighty  industries  as  are  now  crowded  together  in  the 
metropolis  of  western  Pennsylvania.  About  all  that  there  was  of  indus- 
trial Pittsburgh,  in  1792,  is  summarized  in  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  American  Museum ^ viz: 

I clock  and  watchmaker,  2 coopers,  i skin  dresser  and  breeches-maker,  2 tanners  and  curriers,  4 cab- 
inetmakers, 2 hatters,  2 weavers,  5 blacksmiths,  5 shoemakers,  3 saddlers,  i malster  and  brewer,  2 tin- 
ners, 3 wheelwrights,  i stocking  weaver,  i ropemaker,  2 white-smiths.  Total,  36  mechanics. 

There  is  no  suggestion  here  of  the  industries  which  have  become  great 
ones  in  this  city,  unless,  indeed,  one  may  regard  the  “five  blacksmiths” 
as  the  pioneers,  in  an  humble  way,  of  those  who  have  carried  mighty 
Vulcan’s  art  to  its  present  perfection  and  vastness.  Neither  is  there  any 
mention  of  the  town’s  first  manufacturing  establishment,  a distillery  set 
up  in  1784  or  1785  by  Isaac  Craig  and  Stephen  Bayard,  who  were  already 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  nor  of  the  printing-office  of  the 
Gazette,  Avhich  was  started  in  1786. 

In  the  closing  decade  of  the  last  century  were  established  those  manu- 
factures which  more  than  any  other,  or  perhaps  all  others,  have  made  Pitts- 
burgh’s fame.  These  were  the  iron  and  glass  industries. 

The  first  iron  furnace  was  located  at  a suburb  of  the  city,  now  known 
as  Shady  Side,  on  Two  Mile  run,  and  was  probably  completed  in  1792. 
It  was  abandoned,  in  1794,  for  want  of  ore,  which  it  had  been  erro- 
neously supposed  could  be  procured  in  proximity  to  the  furnace. 
During  its  short  period  of  usefulness  the  establishment  was  principally 
devoted  to  the  casting  of  quaint  little  stoves,  some  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  region.  The  ruins  of  this  furnace  remained  for  about  half  a 
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century,  outlasting  the  life  of  the  builder  and  the  pioneer  iron  master  of 
Pittsburgh,  George  Anshutz.  He  was,  by  nativity,  an  Alsacian,  born 
November  28,  1753,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1789,  shortly  after- 
wards locating  at  Two  Mile  run.  He  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty- 
three  years,  dying  in  Pittsburgh,  February  28,  1837.* 

The  first  furnace  or  foundry  in  the  town  which  had  a permanent  exist- 
ence was  established  in  1803  by  Joseph  McClurg.  This  was  the  celebrated 
Fort  Pitt  foundry,  and  because  of  its  pioneer  character,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  it  has  done  more  than  any  other  one  institution  to  make  Pittsburgh 
manufacturers  famous,  a brief  sketch  of  its  history  may  not  prove  unin- 
teresting. Flere  were  cast  cannon  that  boomed  over  Lake  Erie  in  the  war 
of  1812  and  thundered  before  Mexico  in  1847.  A large  part  of  Commo- 
dore Perry’s  equipment  came  from  here,  and  shells  as  well  as  guns  were 
made  here  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  army  in  the  Mexican  cam- 
paigns. During  the  civil  war  more  than  2,000  cannon  and  10,000,000 
pounds  of  shot  and  shell  were  cast  at  the  Fort  Pitt  foundry.  Among  the 
guns  were  a large  number  of  columbiads  of  8,  10,  15  and  20  inch  calibre, 
some  of  them  being  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is  more  than  a mere 
figure  of  speech  to  say  that  while  doing  the  stern  work  for  which  they 

♦Although  Anshutz  was  the  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Pittsburgh,  there  were  others  in  advance 
of  him  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Fayette  county  had  the  honor  of  containing  the  first  furnace  west  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  was  for  many  years  a great  iron  centre.  Iron  was  manufactured  there, 
at  Haydenville,  by  John  Hayden,  in  1790.  He  used  a common  blacksmith’s  fire.  In  the  same  year, 
William  Turnbull  and  Peter  Marmie  of  Philadelphia,  built  a furnace  and  forge  on  Jacob’s  creek,  a mile 
or  two  above  its  entrance  into  the  Youghiogheny  river,  the  former  of  which  was  ‘ ' blown  in  ” on  Novem- 
ber I,  1790,  and  the  iron  tested  the  same  day  in  the  forge.  Hayden,  taking  a piece  of  the  iron  he  had 
produced  in  the  smithy  fire  to  Philadelphia,  interested  his  relative,  John  Nicholson,  in  the  building  of  a 
furnace,  on  George  creek,  seven  miles  south  of  Uniontown.  This,  known  as  the  Fairfield  furnace,  was  com- 
pleted in  1792.  A forge  was  also  constructed  about  the  same  time.  The  correspondence  of  Major  Isaac 
Craig,  who  was  deputy  quarter-master-general  and  military  storekeeper  at  Fort  Pitt,  shows  that  in 
January,  1792,  as  there  were  no  six  pound  shot  there,  he  ‘ ‘ had  taken  the  liberty  to  engage  four  hundred 
at  Turnbull  & Marmie’s  furnace.”  This  furnace,  the  ruined  stack  of  which  is  still  standing,  was  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  many  years. 

The  second  furnace  west  of  the  mountains,  known  as  the  Union,  was  built  by  Colonel  Isaac  Meason, 
on  Dunbar  creek,  four  miles  south  of  Connellsville,  in  1791.  It  was  succeeded  by  Dunbar  furnace,  a 
larger  structure,  in  1793,  built  by  Colonel  Meason,  John  Gibson  and  Moses  Dillon.  Mount  Vernon 
furnace  was  erected  by  Colonel  Meason  early  in  1800,  and  rebuilt  in  1801.  The  second  structure  is  still 
standing  but  not  in  use. 

The  importance  of  Fayette  county  as  an  early  time  iron  producing  centre  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  1805  it  contained  five  furnaces  and  six  forges  ; in  1811  there  were  ten  blast  furnaces,  one  air  furnace, 
eight  forges,  three  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  one  steel  furnace  and  five  trip  hammers.  At  a subsequent 
date  there  were  twenty  furnaces  there.  The  fires  in  these  furnaces,  however,  were  long  ago  suffered  to 
die  out,  and  Fayette  county  now  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  tfie  centre  of  production  of  the  famous 
Connellsville  coke. 
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were  designed,  they  spoke  in  no  uncertain  voice  for  the  supremacy  of 
American  manufactures  and  for  protection.  The  foundry  originally  occu- 
pied the  ground  on  which  now  stands  the  post  office  and  custom  house 
building.  In  the  four  score  years  of  its  existence  several  firms  have  con- 
ducted its  operations. 

Founderies  and  machine  shops  gradually  increased  from  the  time  the 
one  just  mentioned  was  started  until  in  1854  there  were  thirty-eight  in  op- 
eration, employing  nearly  eighteen  hundred  hands,  and  consuming  28,525 
tons  of  metal  during  the  year.  Three  years  later,  though  their  number 
was  five  less,  they  used  34,000  tons  of  metal. 

Advancement  in  the  production  of  blast  furnaces  was  slow,  and  during 
the  early  part  of  the  century  gave  little  promise  of  the  great  accomplish- 
ment of  later  years.  In  1830  it  was  claimed  with  considerable  exultation 
that  a furnace  just  then  erected  would  produce  during  the  succeeding  year 

l, 100  tons  of  pig  iron — less  than  a good  week’s  work  for  some  furnaces 
now.  But  ‘‘a  time  came  when  men  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  these 
little  smelting  pots,  into  which  a gentle  stream  of  air  was  blown  through 
one  nozzle,  which  received  its  scanty  supply  from  a leather  bag  squeezed 
by  some  tired  water  wheel.”  After  1840  improvement  was  noticable,  but 
it  was  not  until  1865,  or  thereabouts,  that  there  was  any  furnace  in  the 
country  which  could  produce  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  pig 
iron  in  a week.  In  1875  there  were  several  which  could  each  produce  seven 
hundred  tons,  and  in  1880  a production  was  reached  nearly  twice  as  great. 
Allegheny  county,  well  known  to  be  the  leading  iron  and  steel  producing 
county  in  the  United  States,  quite  recently  (1883)  surpassed  all  other  dis- 
tricts, including  the  Lehigh  valley,  in  the  production  of  pig  iron,  the  out- 
put for  that  year  being  592,475  net  tons.  In  1884  nine  establishments 
(seventeen  stacks)  having  a total  capital  invested  of  $5,240,000,  and  em- 
ploying 2,430  hands,  set  forth  a product  valued  at  10, 800, 000.  To  such 
a dimension  has  a single  branch  of  the  iron  industry  grown  since  George 
Anshutz’s  humble  beginning  in  1792,  and  the  almost  equally  modest  en- 
terprise of  Joseph  McClurg,  undertaken  in  1803. 

The  first  rolling  mill  in  the  town  was  completed  in  1812*  by  an  English- 

m. an,  Christopher  Cowan.  It  was  called  the  Pittsburgh  rolling  mill  and 

* This  mill  did  not  produce  bar  iron  and  had  no  puddling  furnaces.  The  first  mill  in  the  United 
States  for  rolling  bar  iron,  according  to  J.  M.  Swank,  in  his  report  in  the  tenth  census,  was  erected  at 
Plumstock,  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1817.  It  was  not  until  1844  any  other  than  strop  rails 
were  rolled  for  the  railroads. 
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stood  at  the  corner  of  Penn  avenue  and  Cecil’s  alley.  Cramer’s  ‘ Alma- 
nac ’ spoke  with  pride  of  this  new  industry,  established  with  ;^ioo,0(X) 
capital  and  having  “a  powerful  steam  engine,  seventy  horse-power.”  In 
1819  the  second  rolling  mill  was  built — the  Union — on  the  Monongahela 
river.  This  mill  had  four  puddling  furnaces — the  first  in  the  city — and  it 
was  the  first  in  which  bar  iron  was  rolled,  Cowan’s  mill  manufacturing 
only  sheet  iron,  nail  and  spike  rods,  etc.  The  builders  and  owners  were 
Baldwin,  Robinson,  McNickle  & Beltzhoover.  In  1824  the  scythe  and 
sickle  factory  of  Belknap,  Bean  & Butler,  on  Pine  creek,  was  enlarged  and 
steam  power  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  rolling  blooms.  The  Grant’s 
Hill  works  were  built  in  1821  by  William  B.  Hays  and  David  Adams. 
Sligo  rolling  mill  was  erected  at  its  present  site  by  Robert  T.  Stewart  and 
John  Lyon,  in  1825. 

In  1829  there  were  eight  rolling  mills  in  operation,  and  the  amount  of 
iron  manipulated  in  them  was  6,217  tons.  The  next  year  there  were  rolled 
9,282  tons.  In  1856  there  were  in  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  twenty-five 
rolling  mills.  In  1883  there  were  thirty- two  establishments,  which  em- 
ployed 21,000  hands  and  produced  472,351  net  tons  of  rolled  iron  (includ- 
ing nails)  valued  at  $36,000,000.  Vulcan  is  a workman  of  hurculean 
strength,  but  his  fingers  are  deft  and  cunning  withal,  for  among  the 
remarkable  achievements  of  Pittsburgh  workmen  is  that  of  rolling  sheet 
iron  to  such  extreme  thinness  as  to  require  15,500  leaves  to  constitute  a 
pile  an  inch  high. 

If  to  the  value  of  blast  furnace  and  rolling  mill  products,  respectively, 
$10,800,000  and  $36,000,000  be  added  the  value,  in  1883,  of  the  products 
of  all  other  iron  works,  $27,350,000,  the  iron  business  of  Pittsburgh  and 
vicinity  will  be  seen  to  reach  the  enormous  sum  of  $74, 1 50,000  in  a single 
year,  and  if  to  this  amount  be  added  the  value  of  the  steel  product  for  the 
same  year  (1883),  which  was  $18,300,000,  the  vast  sum  of  $92,450,000 
is  presented  as  the  value  of  the  annual  product  of  the  combined  industries.* 
The  growth  of  this  great  steel  industry  well  illustrates  the  genius  of 
American  manufactures,  and  in  no  department  of  her  activities,  no  line 
of  her  progress,  have  Pittsburgh’s  achievements  been  so  triumphant  as  in 
this.  An  Englishman,  one  Broadmeadow,  was  doubtless  the  first  person 
who  built  a converting  furnace  in  the  city  and  made  steel.  This  was  be- 


*These  figures  are  representative  of  the  iron  and  steel  business  of  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  and  their 
vicinity.  Elsewhere  in  this  article  are  given  the  recapitulations  of  the  manufacturing  statistics  of  the 
city  from  the  U nited  States  census. 
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tween  1828  and  1830.  He  was  not  successful  and  soon  abandoned  the 
enterprise,  and,  although  others  devoted  their  energies  to  the  industry, 
comparatively  little  promise  was  given,  for  many  years,  of  the  great  suc- 
cess ultimately  attained.  In  1832  Whitman  & Havens,  and  in  1833  G.  & 
J.  H.  Shoenberger  began  the  manufacture  of  blister  steel  and  produced  a 
very  good  article,  but  it  is  said  that  their  efforts  to  introduce  it  into  com- 
mon use  met  with  no  success  until  they  hit  upon  the  shrewd  and  inexpen- 
sive expedient  of  rusting  it  with  salt  water  to  make  it  appear  like  English 
steel.  Then  it  sold  readily  and  gave  satisfaction.  In  1841  P.  & J.  Dunn 
established  works  for  casting  steel,  but  they  carried  on  the  business  for 
only  a year  or  two.  The  article  produced  was  not  of  a high  class.  In 
1849  Singer,  Nimick  & Company,  a new  firm  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  steel  business,  began  to  make  blister,  spring  and  German 
steel,  and  in  1853  added  to  their  productions  cast  steel.  McKelvey  & 
Blair,  who  had  made  cast  steel  for  their  file  factory  in  1850,  began  its 
manufacture  on  a larger  scale  for  general  use  in  1852.  During  the  decade 
from  1850  to  i860  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  the  higher  grades 
of  cast  steel  occupied  the  attention  of  Pittsburgh  artisans.  At  the  close 
of  the  period  indicated,  successes  rewarded  their  efforts  and  the  era  of  ex- 
tensive steel  making  was  begun.  A few  years  later  Pittsburgh  manufac- 
turers, it  is  estimated,  had  secured  two-thirds  of  the  American  market,  and 
shipments  of  some  of  their  goods  were  made  to  railroad  companies  and 
steam  boiler  manufacturers  across  the  Atlantic,  who  pronounced  the  quality 
superior  to  that  of  European  make.  The  development  of  steel  manufacture 
in  Allegheny  county  has  of  late  been  so  rapid  and  extensive  as  to  almost 
pass  belief.  Twenty  odd  years  ago  two  crucible  steel  works  were  struggling 
for  recognition  in  the  markets  of  the  country.  In  1876  Pittsburgh  had  ten 
establishments.  In  1882  the  city  had  seven  large  crucible  steel  works,  one 
of  them  probably  the  largest  in  the  world,  two  open  hearth  steel  plants  and 
three  Bessemer  plants,  one  known  the  world  over  for  its  immense  output. 
In  one  of  these  establishments  is  a seventeen  ton  hammer,  striking  its 
prodigious  blows  upon  a one  hundred  and  sixty  ton  anvil,  the  largest 
casting  in  America.  In  1883  the  number  of  steel  works  of  all  kinds 
reached  twenty,  and  they  produced  405, 530  net  tons  of  steel.  Employ- 
ment is  given  to  about  8,000  persons  in  this  industry,  and  the  capital  in- 
vested is  computed  at  12, 000,000.  Before  taking  leave  for  the  present 
of  Pittsburgh’s  iron  industries,  it  is  well  to  say  that  over  two  and  one-half 
million  dollars  are  invested  in  works  devoted  to  the  making  of  locomotives 
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and  cars,  and  the  value  of  their  product  in  1883  was  over  five  million 
dollars.  Pittsburgh  turns  out  a finished  locomotive  every  other  day,  and 
her  steel  mills  can  make  a rail  every  minute  in  the  year. 

The  manufacture  of  glass,  like  that  of  iron,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  in- 
dustries of  the  town,  and  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  its  vastness  (it  is 
second  in  importance  only  to  iron)  and  the  general  interest  the  subject 
possesses,  an  outline  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  industry  is 
here  given. 

Among  the  first,  chronologically,  Pittsburgh  has  been,  and  is,  foremost 
in  the  extent  of  glass  manufacture  in  America.  The  pioneer  window 
glass  works  in  the  borough  of  Pittsburgh^  were  established  1796  by 
General  James  O’Hara  and  Major  Isaac  Craig.  In  1802  General  O’Hara 
made  the  first  flint  glass.  William  Eichbaum,  a native  of  Germany,  who 
had  been  superintendent  of  glassworks  on  the  Schuylkill,  near  Philadel- 
phia, was  engaged  to  erect  the  first  works  here,  and  he  subsequently  fol- 
lowed his  trade  in  Pittsburgh,  gaining  great  renown  as  an  artistic  work- 
man. In  Cramer’s  ‘Almanac’  for  1804,  the  value  of  the  product  of 
O’  Hara’s  works  for  the  year  is  stated  at  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
Glass  cutting  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  industries  of  the  borough  in  the 
same  year,  and  it  is  noted  with  commendable  pride  that  the  product  was 
“equal  to  any  cut  in  the  states  of  Europe.”  In  the  ‘Almanac’  for  1810 
Eichbaum  is  referred  to  as  “ an  ingenious  German,  formerly  glass  cutter  to 
Louis  XVI.,  late  King  of  FranceJ;”  and  the  writer  continues,  “We  have 
seen  a six-light  chandelier,  with  prisms,  which  does  credit  to  the  work- 
man and  reflects  honor  to  our  country,  for  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  is 
the  first  ever  cut  in  the  United  States.  ” In  1807  the  products  of  O’Hara’s 
glass  house  were  valued  at  eighteen  thousand  dollars.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Messrs.  Bakewell  & Page  entered  the  business,  and 
theirs,  with  a third,  in  1810  produced  thirty  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
flint  glass,  and  forty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  bottles  and  window  glass. 
The  number  of  factories  had  increased  to  eight  in  1831,  and  their  product 
for  the  year  was  valued  at  half  a million  dollars.  The  factories  increasing 
to  the  number  of  thirty-three  in  1857,  the  yearly  product  reached  a value 
of  two  million  six  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety  dollars.  In  1869  sixty-eight  factories  were  in  operation. 
To-day  the  number  in  the  city  and  suburbs  is  seventy-five  or  more  (owned 


*The  first  window  glass  manufactory  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was  put  in  operation  in  1787  at  New 
Geneva,  by  the  celebrated  Albert  Gallatin  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Nicholson  and  two  Messrs.  Kramers. 
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by  about  sixty  firms).  They  employ  about  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
hands,  have  a capital  invested  of  six  million  five  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  value  of  their  products  in  1883  was  upwards  of 
seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  One  of  the  factories 
devoted  entirely  to  the  production  of  plate  glass,  is  having  remarkable 
success  in  its  specialty,  and  places  upon  the  market  an  article  equal  to  the 
best  foreign  plate  glass.  The  annual  out-put  of  the  thirty  window  glass 
factories  proper  amounts  to  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  boxes 
of  fifty  feet  each,  while  in  the  other  departments  Pittsburgh  makes  about 
forty-two  million  lamp  chimeys  and  eighty-five  million  bottles  and  vials 
per  year.  The  making  of  stained  and  ornamental  glass  is  a growing  in- 
dustry. 

Having  now  rapidly  traced  the  inception  and  progress  of  Pittsburgh’s 
two  most  distinguishing  industries,  let  us  obtain  a general  view  of  the 
growth  of  its  varied  manufacturing  and  business  interests.  Almost  at  the 
very  outset  here  man  was  able  to  enhance  the  effect  of  his  labors  with  the 
potent  energies  of  steam,  and  the  Birmingham  of  America  has  grown 
apace  with  the  development  of  this  power.  In  1775  the  steam  engine 
was  first  used  in  mining  processes  and  the  making  of  iron,  and  in  1794 
it  was  brought  to  the  assistance  of  Pittsburgh  manufacturers.  Works  for 
the  production  of  engines  were  established  in  1813,  and  five  more  were  in 
operation  by  1825,  while  in  1830  one  hundred  steam  engines  were  built  in 
the  city.  Now  thousands  are  at  work  and  one  of  them  alone  exerts  a 
greater  force  than  the  hundred  of  a half  century  ago  was  capable  of 

In  1803  the  business  of  Pittsburgh,  according  to  Cramer,  the  industrious 
almanac  maker  and  statistician,  amounted  to  upwards  of  $350,000.  Of 
this,  manufactured  articles  formed  over  five-sevenths,  or  $266,403,  while 
was  set  down  as  the  amount  of  the  bartering  trade.”  Among 
manufacturers  the  largest  item  was  “Kentucky  and  keel  bottom  boats, 
ships  of  burden  and  barges,”  the  yearly  production  of  which  was  valued 
at  $40,000.  The  next  largest  industry  was  the  iron  manufacture — “ bar 
iron,  mill,  ship  work,  axes,  hoes,  plow  irons,  etc.,  fifty  tons  at  seventeen 
cents  per  pound  ” — valued  at  $19,800 ; cut  and  hammered  nails,  forty  tons 
at  eighteen  cents  per  pound,  were  valued  at  $16, 128  ; hats,  wool  and  fur, 
2,800  at  five  dollars  each,  at  $14,000;  cabinet  work — “much  exported  ” — 
at  $14,000;  carpenter  work  at  $13,500;  glass  (window,  bottles,  etc.)  $12,- 
500;  glass  cutting — “equal  to  any  in  Europe” — $500;  tinware,  $12,800; 
mason  work,  $10,500;  leather,  tanned,  $10,000.  The  article  figuring 
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most  prominently  in  the  bartering  trade”  was  whiskey,  2,300  barrels  of 
which,  at  twelve  dollars  each,  footed  up  the  handsome  sum  of  $2y,6oo. 
The  article  next  in  importance  was  bar  iron,  of  which  eighty  tons  at  ;^i6o 
each  made  a value  of  12, 800.  Of  lake  salt — “Onidago” — the  merchants 
took  1,000  barrels  at  twelve  dollars  each,  or  ;^i2,ooo  worth,  and  of  linen 
they  bartered  for  28,000  yards  at  forty  cents  per  yard,  thus  taking 
200  worth.  Raw  cotton  from  Tennessee  was  taken  to  the  value  of  ;^/,500, 
the  quantity  being  30,000  pounds  at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  The 
flax,  hemp,  oats,  cheese,  etc.,  purchased  were  valued  at  $^yOOO.  In  1806 
Cramer  said  in  his  ‘Almanac’ : 

We  feel  peculiar  pleasure  in  noticing  the  improvements  of  our  town.  Two  very  important  manufac- 
tories have  been  lately  erected  and  are  now  in  operation,  the  one  a cotton  manufactory  which  can  spin 
one  hundred  and  twenty  threads  at  a time  with  the  assistance  of  a boy  and  a man  . . . The  other 

is  an  air  foundry  for  the  purpose  of  casting  iron  pots,  kettles,  mill  irons,  etc.  . . . We  also  learn 

that  a machine  for  carding  wool  is  about  to  be  erected. 

It  is  mentioned  that  in  1807  “this  town  is  growing  rapidly  into  importance.” 
The  principal  establishments  in  1813  were  five  glass  factories,  producing 
flint  and  green  glass  to  the  amount  of  160, 000;  two  large  air  foundries 
(McClurg’s  and  Beelen’s),  casting  about  six  hundred  tons  a year,  worth 
$54,000;  also  one  small  one,  carried  on  by  a Mr.  Price;  one  extensive 
edge  tool  and  cutlery  factory  (Brown,  Barker  & Butler’s) ; one  steam 
works  for  making  shovels,  spades,  scythes,  etc.  (Foster  & Murray’s);  one 
rolling  mill  (erecting)  by  C.  Cowan,  with  a capital  of  $100,000;  one  factory 
for  making  files,  door-handles,  etc.  (Updegroff’s) ; two  steam-engine 
works  (Stackhouse  & Rogers  and  Tustin’s)  ; one  steel  furnace  (Tuper  & 
McKowan’s);  one  wool  carding  machine  factory  (James  Cummins’);  one 
woolen  factory  (James  Arthur’s)  ; one  flannel  and  blanket  factory  (George 
Cochrane’s) ; one  cloth  steam  machine  factory  (Isaac  Wickersham’s);  two 
manufacturers  of  stirrup  irons  and  bridle  bits;  one  wheel  iron  factory 
(Stevenson  & Youard’s) ; one  wire  mill  (Eichbaum  & Son’s);  one  button 
factory  (Reuben  Neal’s);  one  knitting  needle  factory  (Frithy  & Pratt’s); 
two  silver-platers  (Kindricks  and  Ayres)  ; one  morocco  factory  (Scully  & 
Graham’s);  one  white  lead  factory  (Beelan’s);  one  suspender  factory  (Wil- 
liam Gore’s);  one  brass  foundry  (Thomas  Cooper’s);  one  trunk  factory 
(J.  M.  Sloan’s);  one  brush  factory  (Alair’s);  six  saddle  factories;  two 
breweries;  one  steam  flour  mill;  one  rope  walk  (John  Irwin  & Co.’s); 
eleven  copper  factories  and  three  plane  factories.  Only  in  a few  cases,  as 
will  be  noticed,  is  there  need  for  any  but  the  lowest  numeral  to  express 
the  number  of  establishments  of  any  particular  kind.  Industrial  Pitts- 
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burgh  was  still  in  its  infancy  in  1813,  and  the  individuals  and  firms  whose 
names  are  here  given,  with  the  few  formerly  mentioned,  may  be  consid- 
ered the  pioneer  manufacturers  of  the  city. 

In  1817,  statistics  gathered  under  the  direction  of  councils  showed  the 
leading  manufactures,  the  hands  employed  in,  and  the  annual  output  of 
each  to  be  as  follows : 


BUSINESS. 

HANDS. 

VALUE, 

BUSINESS. 

HANDS. 

VALUE. 

I Augur  maker 

..  6 

3 Plane  makers 

..  6 

I Bellows  maker 

..  3 

I Potter  (fine  ware) 

..  5 

18  Blacksmiths 

••  74 

. . . 75.000 

I Rope  maker 

..  8 

3 Brewers  

..  17 

. ..  72,000 

I Spinning  machine  maker  , 

..  6 

3 Brush  makers 

8,000 

T Snanish  hrnwn  mannfnetorv  c 

6 720 

I Button  maker 

..  6 

6,250 

I Silver  plater 

2 Cotton  spinners 

...  25,518 

2 Steam-engine  makers 

••  70 

II  Copper- and  tinsmiths.. 

..100 

. . 200,000 

2 Steam  grist-mills 

7 Cabinetmakers 

••  43 

. . 40,000 

6 Saddlers 

I Currier 

12,000 

5 Silversmiths,  etc. 

0.  Cutlers  

..  6 

. . , 2,000 

14  Shoe  and  boot  makers... 
7 Tanners 

. TOO  - - . 

120, 000 

4 Iron  foundries 

..87 

• 

..  47 

3 Gunsmiths 

••  14 

4 Tallow  chandlers 

••  7 

2 Flint  glass  factories 

. . 82 

4 Tobacconists 

••  23 

3 Green  glass  factories 

••  92 

, , . 130,000 

5 Wagon  makers 

7 Hatters 

, . 44,640 

2 Weavers 

••  9 

I Locksmith 

3 Windsor  chair  makers. . . 

••  23 

I Linen  manufactory 

, . . 25,000 

2 Woolen  manufactories. . 

••  30 

7 Nail  factories 

I Wire  drawer 

6,000 

I Paper  maker. 

I White  lead  factory 

,.  6 

I Pattern  maker 

The  total  number  of  manufactories  in  the  foregoing  list  is  146.  They 
employed  1,263  hands  and  the  value  of  their  annual  product  was 
$1,878, 366.  And  in  addition  were  a number  of  small  manufactories  not 
included  in  the  foregoing  list,  but  employing  in  the  aggregate  357  hands 
and  producing  $700,000  worth  of  manufactures.  These  made  the  total 
number  of  manufactories  257  and  the  number  of  hands  1,620,  while  the 
total  value  of  the  annual  product  was  swelled  to  $2,578,366. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  1836-37,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  in  the  ab- 
sence of  exact  figures,  the  values  of  the  anpual  product  of  the  different 


lines  of  manufactures  were  as  follows : 


6 Cotton  mills $ 

8 White  lead  works 

Manufactures  of  “Birmingham”  {South  Side),  exclusive  of  two  white  lead  works  above 

included 

6 Iron  mills 

9 Foundries 

10  Steam  engine  establishments  and  foundries  connected. , 


770. 000 
206,600 

2,401,000 

1.957.500 

500. 000 

700.000 
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7 Glassworks 430,000 

3 Rope-walks 250,000 

3 Saw,  shovel,  axe  and  general  tool  factories 230,000 

Livingston's  scale  works 60,000 

Ingersol’s  steam  hat -body  factory 11,250 

Miscellaneous  manufactures 4,000,000 

Total $ 11,606,350 


The  natural  advantages  of  Pittsburgh  as  the  gateway  to  the  west  and 
southwest  led,  at  an  early  period,  to  the  establishment  of  a large  number 
of  forwarding  and  commission  houses,  and  the  employment  of  an  exten- 
sive capital  in  the  business.  During  the  years  in  question  there  were 
twenty-one  of  these  houses  which  disbursed  for  freight  an  average  of 
;^ioo,ooo  per  annum,  or  $2, 100,000,  and  paid,  in  addition,  to  wagoners 
about  ;^775,ooo.  Their  sales  on  consignment  of  manufactured  goods  pur- 
chased for  their  customers,  at  an  average  per  house  of  50,000,  equaled 
;^3,i50,ooo,  which,  with  the  other  sums  mentioned,  would  make  a total  of 
;^6,025,oco. 

The  annual  sales  in  the  mercantile  line  for  1836-37  are  estimated  as 
follows : 


20  Wholesale  dry  goods  houses,  averaging  sales  of  $150,000  each $ 3,000,000 

46  Wholesale  grocery  houses,  averaging  $i  0,000  each 4,600,000 

5 Wholesale  hardware  houses,  averaging  $60,000  each 300,000 

10  Wholesale  hat  and  cap  stores,  averaging  $20,000  each 200,000 

6 Wholesale  boot  and  shoe  stores 500,000 

9 Wholesale  leather  firms 200,000 

5 Wholesale  book  and  stationery  houses 225,000 

3 Wholesale  queensware  dealers 130,000 

5 Wholesale  notion  houses 100,000 

300  Retail  stores,  averaging  sales  of  $12,000  each 3,600,000 

Merchant  tailoring 245,000 

Total $ 13,100,000 


Recapitulating  and  adding  the  estimated  total  value  of  annual  coal  sales 
the  following  result  is  shown,  which  is  a close  approximation  to  the  amount 
of  actual  business  yearly  transacted  in  Pittsburgh  nearly  half  a century  ago : 


Manufactures $ 11,606,350 

Mercantile  business 13,100,000 

Forwarding  and  commission  business 6,025,000 

Coal  sales  for  year  565,200 

Total $ 31,296,550 


The  next  twenty  years  witnessed  an  increase  of  over  three  hundred  per 
cent,  in  the  manufactures  and  in  the  coal  and  lumber  business  of  Pitts- 
burgh (as  shown  by  actual  figures),  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  consid- 
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erably  greater,  as  the  estimate  (from  George  H.  Thurston’s  ‘Pittsburgh  as 
It  Is,’  published  in  1857)  omits  several  branches  of  manufactures  entirely. 
Following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  value  of  the  principal  manufactures  in 
1856,  arranged  according  to  their  relative  importance: 


Rolling  mills 

Glass  factories 

Boat  building 

Cotton  mills 

Foundries 

Soap  and  candles 

Flour  mills 

Breweries 

Axes  and  shovels 

Machine  shops 

Furniture 

Tanneries 

Domestic  Hardware 

Distillery 

Tobacco  factories 

White  lead  factories 

Boiler  yards 

Steamboat  and  river  blacksmiths. . . . 

Roilroad  spikes 

Copper  rolling  mill 

Forges 

Nail  factories 

Wagon  factories 

Plow  factories 

Copper  and  tinsmiths 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Carriage  factories 

Looking-glass  factories 

Keg  factories 

Salt 

Rope-walks 

Safe  factories 

Cracker  factories 

Paper 

Bucket  factories.. 

Patent  leather. 

Agricultural  implements 

Brass  foundries 

Oil  cloth  factory 

Marble  works 

Upholstering 

Linseed  oil 

Railroad  cars 

Lard  oil 


$10,730,562  Coffee  extract 60,000 

2,631,990  Japan  ware 60,000 

1,942,800  Turners SS.ooo 

1,269,655  Woolen  stockings 50,000 

1,248,300  Boiler  rivets 50,000 

960.000  Iron  railings 52,000 

864.500  Lime 48,000 

864.000  Varnish 46,500 

823,742  Saddlery  hardware 44,000 

836,300  Cannon 40,000 

503.000  Smut  machines 40,000 

463,320  Wire  factory 40,000 

450.000  Gun  and  rifle  factory 40,000 

450.000  Brush  factory 40,000 

443>770  Whip  factories 34.000 

443.390  Potteries 33.000 

305.000  Sickle  factories 30,000 

261.000  Cutlers 30,000 

250.000  Trunk  factories 30,000 

Gun  barrels 28,875 

224.500  Gilt  mouldings 25,000 

229,700  Spice  factory 25,000 

204.500  Rinet  factory 22,000 

192.000  Brittania  ware 18,000 

192.000  Etherialoil 20,000 

181.000  Box  factories 12,480 

175.000  Files 12,000 

170.000  Brooms 11,000 

156.000  Pumps  and  blocks 10,000 

130.000  Matches 10,752 

117,451  Blacksmiths’  bellows 10,000 

116.000  Life  boats 10,000 

114.000  Survey  instruments 10,000 

86.000  Stained  glass 10,000 

85.000  Wire  cloth 10,000 

80.000  Glue  factory 7.500 

80.000  Washboard  factory 6,750 

75.000  Children’s  carriage  factory 6,000 

75.000  Kid  gloves 6,650 

75.000  Woolen  factories S,ooo 

70.000  Saddletrees S,ooo 

71,500  Bobbins 2,500 

65.000  Combs..  1,000 

60.000 


The  aggregate  value  of  these  manufactures  is  $2^,853,997,  and  if  to 
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^his  amount  the  product  of  coal  mining  and  the  lumber  business,  respec- 
tively ;^6, 336,720  and  $3,241,000,  be  added,  the  result  is  $39,431,717. 
The  sales  of  the  wholesale  trade,  $22,723,370,  combined  with  the  fore- 
going, give  $62, 155,087  as  the  amount  of  the  city’s  business  (exclusive  of 
the  retail  department)  for  the  year  1856,  and  it  is  probable  that  $70,000,- 
000  would  be  a fairer  estimate.  Of  what  this  city’s  wholesale  trade, 
amounting  to  twenty-two  and  three-quarters  millions,  consisted,  thirty 
years  ago,  the  following  table  shows  : 


Groceries $5,812, 000 

Produce 3,244,000 

Pig  iron 3.255.150 

Dry  goods 2,843,230 

Clothing 960,000 

Boots  and  shoes 806,000 

Drugs 725,000 

Rectified  spirits  and  liquors 731,890 

Pork 645,000 

Hardware 615,000 

Jewelry  and  watches 375,000 

Variety  goods 284,000 

Manufacturing  confectioners 279, 000 

Soda 270,000 


Hats,  caps  and  furs $250,000 

Leather 252,000 

Books  and  stationary 225,000 

Tin  and  metals 216,000 

Feed 214,000 

Saddlery  hardware 130,000 

Carpets 125,000 

Trimmings 111,000 

Straw  goods 108,000 

Paper  and  rags 80, 000 

China  and  queensware 75,000 

Wall  paper 56,000 

Bonnet  factories 36, 000 


Just  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  Pittsburgh’s  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing development  has,  like  the  increase  of  its  population,  been  quite 
a uniform  and  moderately  accelerating  growth.  The  decade  from  1850  to 
i860  was  upon  the  whole  the  least  prosperous  one  in  the  history  of  the 
city.  This  is  true,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  during  the  previous  one, 
in  the  year  1845, was  visited  by  a colossal  calamity — a great  fire — 
which  destroyed  about  seven  million  dollars’  worth  of  property.  This  she 
withstood  better  and  with  less  impairment  of  strength  than  the  local  finan- 
cial panic  of  1854  and  the  national  one  of  1857.  These  untoward  influences, 
combined  with  the  general  and  ominous  depression  preceding  the  break- 
ing of  the  great  storm  of  the  rebellion,  were  felt  severely,  as  business  men 
well  remember  and  figures  now  clearly  show.  The  United  States  census 
for  i860  exhibits  the  value  of  the  manufactures  of  Allegheny  county  in 
that  year  to  have  been  but  $26, 563,379.  The  number  of  manufacturing 
establishments  reported  was  1,191;  the  capital  employed,  $20, 531,440 ; 
the  material  valued  at  $13,020,615  ; the  wages  paid  20,493  employes  was 
$6, 241,520. 

During  the  next  decade  tremendous  strides  of  advancement  were  made, 
and  the  value  of  the  iron  and  steel  output  in  1870  was  alone  ten  million 
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dollars  greater  than  that  of  all  manufactures  combined  in  i860,  while  the 
total  value  of  the  product  of  1870  was  three  times  that  of  ten  years  be- 
fore. The  following  figures  exhibit,  in  compact  form,  the  condition  of 
manufactures  in  Allegheny  county  for  the  year  in  question  : 


CLASS  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

CAPITAL. 

HANDS. 

WAGES. 

VALUE  OF 
MATERIAL. 

VALUE  OF 
PRODUCT. 

Iron  and  steel 

Wood 

Tin,  sheet  iron , etc 

Agricultural  implements 

Breweries  and  distilleries 

Glass 

White  lead 

Miscellaneous 

$26,692,686 

3,292,721 

967,692 

887,090 

1,790,086 

3,892,300 

440,000 

16,531.07s 

15.541 

2,868 

809 

427 

261 

3.733 

112 

9,884 

$8,102,683 

1.653.707 

288,807 

223,778 

165,485 

2,251,187 

51,000 

4,689,419 

$17,734,883 

3.801,773 

831.911 

258,464 

929,158 

1,175,869 

541.344 

13,064,697 

$36,328,711 

8.032,253 

1.411.436 

953.478 

2,508,655 

5,162,362 

771.320 

23.071.721 

Total 

$54,493,650 

33.635 

$17,426,066 

$38,338,099 

$78,20Q.Qq6 

The  next  decade  witnessed  a continuance  of  advancement,  notwithstand- 
ing the  panic  of  1873-74  and  the  succeeding  stagnation  of  business.  In 
1880,  according  to  the  census  report,  the  value  of  the  city’s  manufactures 
alone  almost  equaled  that  of  both  city  and  county  in  1870.  The  number 
of  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  city  was  reported  as  1,112;  the 
capital  invested,  $52,645,010;  the  value  of  material,  ^^42, 109,770 ; the 
number  of  employes,  36,920;  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  $17, 168,989, 
and  the  value  of  product,  ;^75>9I5»033.*  For  the  county  the  totals  of 
manufacturing  statistics  were  as  follows:  Number  of  establishments, 

1,895;  capital,  $70,641,426;  value  of  material,  $61,739,293;  number  of 
employes,  49,171;  wages,  $22,371,951;  value  of  product,  $105,272,739. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  present  an  exhaustive  account  of 
the  present  condition  of  business  in  Pittsburgh,  but  a few  recent  estimates 
from  a trustworthy  authorityf  will  prove  interesting  and  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  a historical  view  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  develop- 
ment of  the  city.  Combining  the  values  of  the  coal  and  coke  products 
with  those  of  manufacturing  industries  (and  introducing  among  the  latter 
some  classes  not  admitted  in  the  census  computation  already  given)  the 
statistician  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  shows  the  value  of  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  products  of  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  and  vicinity  to  have 

*Of  this  sum  the  census  exhibits  $35,490,634  as  the  value  of  the  iron  and  steel  product.  The  same 
authority  states  the  value  of  the  output  of  these  articles  in  Allegheny  county  as  $46,078,375  while  the 
chamber  of  commerce  report  for  1884  makes  the  value  of  the  output  of  these  two  industries  in  Pittsburgh, 
Allegheny  and  vicinity,  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding,  $65,100,000,  viz;  iron  rolling  mills,  $36,000,000 ; 
blastfurnaces,  $10,800,000;  steelworks,  $18,300,000. 

+The  ‘Chamber  of  Commerce  Report,'  1884,  by  G.  Follansbee,  Esq. , 
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been  in  the  fiscal  year  1883-84,  $181,014,000;  the  number  of  employes, 
101,261,  and  the  capital  invested,  $132,478,000.  The  value  of  the  year’s 
sales  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  is  placed  at  $135,387,000;  the  earn- 
ings by  river  transportation,  $2,600,000;  earnings  of  railroads,  express, 
telegraphs,  etc.,  $10,400,000;  and  the  pay  for  professional  and  personal 
services,  $14,500,000,  thus  making  the  total  annual  amount  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  two  cities  and  their  environs,  exclusive  of  sales  of  stocks  and 
bonds,  petroleum,  real  estate,  merchandise  by  brokers,  etc.,  $343,901,000. 
This  business  employed  a capital  of  $212,472,000,  and  an  army  of  140,000 
workmen,  rank  and  file. 

In  the  foregoing  estimate  of  the  business  of  Pittsburgh,  its  sister  city 
and  vicinity,  the  value  of  the  coal  and  coke  production  is  placed 
at  eighteen  million  dollars,  the  proportion  of  the  former  to  the 
latter  being  as  two  to  one.  The  proximity  of  the  coal  and  coke  fields 
cannot  be  overestimated  as  a factor  in  the  development  of  the  Birming- 
ham of  America.  The  availability  of  coal,  and  of  such  an  article  as  can 
readily  and  to  the  best  advantage  be  converted  into  coke,  combined  with 
the  presence  of  great  quantities  of  ore,  has  rendered  the  locality  one  of 
the  most  advantageous  in  the  world  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  a 
tremendous  revenue  flows  into  the  region  from  the  sale  of  the  coal  itself. 
Coal  is  king  of  the  western  water  highway  from  Pittsburgh  to  St.  Louis 
and  New  Orleans.  The  article  has  been  mined  at  Pittsburgh  in  constantly 
increasing  quantity  since  1784,  when  the  Penns  granted  the  privilege  “to 
dig  coal  as  far  as  the  perpendicular  line  falling  from  the  summit  of  the 
hill” — Coal  hill,  opposite  the  city — at  thirty  pounds  per  lot.  In  1880  the 
total  coal  production  of  the  United  States  was  42,417,764  tons,  of  which 
the  three  counties  of  Allegheny,  Westmoreland  and  Fayette,  largelydom- 
inated  by  Pittsburgh  capital,  energy  and  brains,  produced  nearly  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  as  follows:  Allegheny,  4,426,871  ; Westmoreland,  3,297,- 

300;  Fayette,  2,318,728;  a total  of  10,042,899  tons.  The  coal  trade  of 
Pittsburgh  proper  for  1881  is  placed  at  203,471,755  bushels,  or  7,726,776 
tons,  of  which  about  40,000,000  bushels  was  consumed  in  the  city  and 
its  vicinity,  75,000,000  bushels  shipped  by  river  and  88,471,855  bushels 
by  rail.  Tributary  to  Pittsburgh  are  the  coke  making  regions  which  can 
not  find  duplication  in  the  world,  the  product  of  which  is  sought  by  iron 
manufacturers  throughout  the  United  States.  The  manufacture  carried 
on  in  1883  by  about  ninety-five  companies,  employing  six  thousand  men 
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and  a capital  of  over  twelve  million  dollars,  produced  an  output  valued  at 
six  million  dollars. 

But  now,  as  if  coal  and  coke  were  not  sufficient  to  feed  the  intense  fires 
of  this  vast,  weird  but  practical  alchemist’s  workshop,  where  iron  is  daily 
converted  into  gold,  the  earth  supplies  a subtler  and  more  potent  agent  in 
natural  gas;  and  it  is  a fact  finely  illustrative  of  this  progressive  age  that, 
acting  upon  the  suggestion  which  nature  has  afforded,  scientific  men  are 
now  pondering  the  problem  of  converting  bituminous  coal  at  the  mines 
into  fuel  gas  to  be  conveyed  to  blast  furnace,  rolling  mill  and  factory. 

The  weak,  unprosperous  and  unprogressive  elements  in  Pittsburgh’s 
business  system,  all  the  more  conspicuous  by  contrast  with  the  strength, 
huge  proportions  and  thrifty,  dominating  growth  of  other  lines  of  activity, 
are  her  petroleum  and  wholesale  mercantile  trades.  As  the  metropolis 
and  business  centre  of  the  great  petroleum  producing  counties  of  McKean^ 
Venango,  Clarion,  Warren  and  Butler,  Pittsburgh  as  the  natural  refining 
point,  notwithstanding  her  great  advantages,  has  in  some  manner  lost  this 
trade.  The  latest  statistics  available  show  the  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  her  refiners  to  be  only  $^20,000^  and  of  crude  production  only 
$1,100,000,  while  the  sales  by  dealers  amounted  to  only  $2,670,000;  and 
although  the  sales  at  the  exchanges  for  the  year  1883-84  foot  up  the 
handsome  figures  of  $1,300,000,000,  they  represent  for  the  most  part 
mere  fictitious  transactions  and  deserve  no  place  in  statistics  of  business. 

With  a superb  situation  for  a commanding  wholesale  mercantile  trade 
in  the  middle,  west  and  southwest,  the  figures  in  this  branch  of  commerce 
do  not  reach  the  height  they  should,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  merchants 
have  much  to  learn  from  her  manufacturers. 

Of  her  financial  institutions  the  city  is  justly  proud.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  a branch  of  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania  here,  in  1804,  and  the 
organization  of  the  first  local  financial  institution — the  bank  of  Pittsburgh, 
still  flourishing — in  1814,  the  two  cities  have  been  well  supplied  with  fiscal 
houses  which  have  solidly  buttressed  their  great  business  interests.  Prob- 
ably no  city  in  the  Union  has,  in  proportion  to  population,  so  large  a 
number  of  banks  or  so  great  a banking  capital  as  Pittsburgh.  The  two 
cities  have  twenty-eight  national  banks,  whose  aggregate  capital  is  over 
twelve  million  dollars,  and  resources  over  fifty-two  million  dollars.  There 
are  also  twenty-three  state  banks  and  saving  institutions,  whose  deposits 
are  thought  to  aggregate  over  twenty  million  dollars,  and  besides  about  a 
score  of  private  banking  houses.  The  clearing  house  exchanges  for  1883 
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were  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  million  six  hundred  and  fifty-three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars — an  increase  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  preceding  five  years. 

Of  the  development  of  the  vast  carrying  trade  by  the  river  and  Pitts- 
burgh’s connection  therewith,  an  outline  will  be  given  in  a subsequent 
article  in  this  Magazine ; but  a few  words  should  be  said  of  the  vast  rail- 
road interest  which  forms  an  integral  part  in  the  general  volume  of  busi- 
of  this  locality.  The  railway  system  of  Pittsburgh  comprises  parts 
of  the  three  or  four  great  trunk  lines  of  the  country,  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  the  Baltimore  & Ohio,  the  Vanderbilt  and  Wabash  combina- 
tions, and  the  numerous  branches  and  lesser  roads,  making  the  preemi- 
nence of  this  as  a distributing  point  indisputable.  Every  twenty-four 
hours  one  hundred  and  sixty  passenger  trains  enter  and  depart  from  Pitts- 
burgh and  Allegheny  each  way,  and  two  thousand  loaded  freight  cars 
enter  and  one  thousand  depart  daily.  This  would  indicate  the  receipt 
of  thirty  thousand  tons  and  the  exportation  of  fifteen  thousand  tons  per 
day,  entirely  irrespective  of  through  traffic.  In  the  language  of  a rail- 
road man,  Pittsburgh  originates  more  freight  than  any  other  point  in  the 
country.  New  York  alone  excepted,  and  is  doing  more  to  sustain  the  gen- 
eral railway  system  than  any  commercial  and  manufacturing  centre,  save 
the  national  metropolis.  Thus  these  arteries  of  commerce  form,  here  as 
everywhere,  one  of  the  highest  types,  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  pictur- 
esque illustrations  of  the  restless  and  resistless  energies  of  this  wonderful 
age. 


Alfred  Mathews. 
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The  recently  proposed  resurrection  of  the  post  and  lash  as  a persuasive 
against  the  unhallowed  pleasures  of  wife-beating  in  Ohio  may  have 
aroused  a new  interest  in  the  lashing  art  of  our  ancestors.  It  certainly 
indicates  that  the  present  age  and  generation  is  not  so  far  ahead  of  the 
youngsters  of  ’76  as  our  Fourth  of  July  orators  would  have  us  believe. 
To  most  minds  there  is  something  disgusting  in  the  idea  of  flogging  hu- 
man beings — something  akin  to  cannibalism.  Perhaps  this  feeling  tends 
to  make  the  punishment  more  effective,  at  least  in  a retributive  way.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  flogging  and  lashing  in  various  styles  seems  to  be  a 
popular  punishment  in  primitive  society  all  the  world  over.  Doubtless, 
too,  it  is  retained  long  after  the  spirit  of  its  conception  has  flown.  The 
bastinado  in  Spain  and  China,  the  cat-o’-nine-tails  in  our  own  and  the 
British  navy,  and  the  whipping-post  in  the  soil  of  the  Buckeye  state,  are 
all  relics  of  that  cruelty  out  of  which  Guizot  says  all  civilization  springs, 
rather  than  useful  adjuncts  of  any  penal  system.  Little  wonder  that  the 
proposition  to  revive  that  “dear  old  institution,”  which  Dickens  says  is 
“very  humanizing  and  softening  to  behold  in  action,”  has  not  been  hailed 
with  applause. 

In  the  infancy  of  Ohio,  before  the  arrival  of  Governor  St.  Clair  in  the 
Miami  settlements,  the  residents  there  organized  a kind  of  government 
of  their  own,  rather  on  the  cooperative  plan,  for  their  mutual  protection. 
They  met,  not  by  proxy,  as  in  these  days,  but  in  popular  assemblage,  and 
agreed  upon  laws  for  their  government.  They  had  but  two  officers — a 
judge  and  a sheriff.  Few  attorneys  practised  at  their  bar.  The  first 
criminal  brought  before  this  tribunal,  one  Patrick  Grimes,  was  charged 
with  theft.  He  was  found  guilty  by  a jury  with  a promptness  that  would 
astonish  a thief  in  this  enlightened  age,  and  sentenced  to  receive  thirty- 
nine  stripes  on  his  bare  back.  The  punishment  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
flicted by  John  Ludlow,  the  sheriff,  on  the  day  of  the  conviction,  and 
with  a hearty  good  will.  * Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  first  punishment  in- 
flicted in  Ohio,  under  form  of  law,  was  that  of  the  lash. 


♦Abbott’s  ‘ History  of  Ohio/  page  313. 
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On  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1788,  Governor  St.  Clair  and  the  judges  read 
their  commissions  and  the  ordinance  of  1787  to  the  assembled  settlers,  at 
Marietta,  and  formally  proclaimed  the  establishment  of  civil  government 
among  them.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a period  of  eleven  years  of  an 
involuntary,  unrepresentative,  dictatorial  government.  As  Chase  naively 
says  in  his  ‘Preliminary  Sketch:’* 

Under  this  form  the  people  had  no  concern  in  the  business  of  government.  . . . It  is  obvious 

that  its  character,  as  beneficent  or  oppressive^  depended  entirely  upon  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
those  who  administered  it.  All  power,  legislative,  judicial  and  executive,  was  concentrated  in  the  gover- 
nor and  judges,  and  in  its  exercise  they  were  responsible  only  to  the  distant  federal  head. 

A strange  government  to  have  ever  existed  in  liberty  loving  Ohio. 

The  governor  and  judges  were  authorized  by  the  ordinance  to  adopt 
laws  from  other  states  for  the  government  of  the  settlers.  Instead  of  so 
doing,  however,  they  proceeded  to  enact  laws  of  their  own  construction. 
September  6,  1788,  they  published  the  first  authoritative  act  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  crimes  which  our  settlers  had  known — if  even  this  may  be  called 
authoritative,  which  was  done  under  the  shadow,  but  without  the  sub- 
stance of  authority.  This  “act  respecting  crimes  and  punishments 
contains  a fountain  of  inspiration  for  the  optimists  of  these  days.  Stripes, 
the  pillory,  and  forfeiture  of  estates,  figure  largely  in  the  list  of  punish- 
ments— punishments  which  savor  more  of, the  reign  of  terror  than  of  a 
civil  government  administered  by  late  supporters  of  the  declaration  of 
American  independence. 

By  this  act  these  grim  rulers  declared  the  incendiary,  upon  conviction, 
“shall  be  whipped,  not  exceeding  thirty-nine  stripes,  put  in  the  pillory 
and  there  be  continued  not  exceeding  the  space  of  two  hours,  and  confined 
in  gaol  not  exceeding  the  space  of  three  years,  and  forfeit  all  his,  her  or 
their  estate,  real  or  personal,  to  this  territory.”  The  burglar,  upon  con- 
viction, “shall  be  whipped,  not  exceeding  thirty-nine  stripes,  and  find 
sureties  for  good  behavior  for  a term  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  in 
default  of  sureties  imprisoned  for  three  years.”  This  for  the  mere  burglar- 
ious breaking  and  entry;  if  the  object  of  the  burglary  be  effected,  then 
the  offender  suffers  additional  punishment,  varying  from  a fine  to  forty 
years  imprisonment  “in  any  gaol  in  the  territory,”  and  if  he  commit 
homicide  in  the  attempt  he  “shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  willful  murder.” 
The  robber  receives  like  treatment  in  all  respects.  Any  person  obstruct- 
ing the  authority  of  this  flagellating  government  “shall  be  fined  in  a sum 
not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars  and.  be  whipped  not  exceeding 


Page  19. 
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thirty-nine  stripes,”  and  find  sureties  for  future  good  behavior.  The  per- 
jurer “shall  be  fined  in  a sum  not  exceeding  sixty  dollars,  or  be  whipped 
not  exceeding  thirty-nine  stripes,  and  shall,  moreover,  be  set  in  the  pillory  for 
a space  of  time  not  exceeding  two  hours,  and  be  ever  after  incapable  of  giv- 
ing testimony,  being  a juror,  and  of  sustaining  any  office,  civil  or  military,  in 
this  territory.”  The  suborner  of  perjury  fared  no  better  than  his  victim. 
The  comparison  of  a sixty  dollar  fine  with  a public  flogging  may  seem 
somewhat  ridiculous  until  the  scarcity  of  current  funds  in  those  days  is 
considered.  The  thief  was  fined  or  whipped  “ not  exceeding  thirty-one 
stripes”  upon  first  conviction,  and  obliged  to  restore  the  thing  stolen  or 
two-fold  its  value.  As  he  grew  older  in  crim.e  he  received  more  stripes 
and  heavier  fines,  and  if  an  impecunious  individual  he  was  bound  out  “to 
labor  for  a term  not  exceeding  seven  years,  to  any  suitable  person  who 
will  discharge  such  sentence” — substantially  sold  into  slavery. 

Youthful  insubordination  was  not  encouraged  by  the  provision  in  this 
act  that  “if  any  child  or  servant  shall,  contrary  to  his  bounden  duty,  pre- 
sume to  assault  or  strike  his  parent  or  master,  upon  complaint  and  convic- 
tion thereof,  before  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  the  offender  shall 
be  whipped  not  exceeding  ten  stripes.”  From  the  frequency  and  vigor 
with  which  these  rulers  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  prescribed  the  lash, 
one  is  led  to  believe  that  they  had  something  of  the  faith  of  the  Italian 
flagellants  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

In  order  that  each  county  might  have  the  conveniences  for  enforcing 
the  punishments  prescribed  in  this  act,  the  governor  and  judges,  August 
I,  1792,  authorized  the  erection  in  each  county  of  a court  house  and  “a 
strong  and  sufficient  common  jail  or  prison  for  the  reception  and  confine- 
ment of  debtors  and  criminals,  well  secured  by  timber,  iron  bars,  grates, 
bolts  and  locks,  and  also  a pillory,  whipping-post  and  so  many  stocks  as 
may  be  convenient  for  the  punishment  of  offenders.”* 

Strongly  suggestive  as  such  laws  may  be  that  we  see  “the  good  old 
times  ” of  the  pioneer  through  rose-tinted  glasses,  yet  are  not  these  imple- 
ments of  torture  fit  companions  of  the  gallows?  And,  as  we  shudder  in 
these  thoughts  of  pillory  and  whipping-post,  should  we  not  love  the  liang- 
man  less? 

The  act  we  have  mentioned  respecting  crimes  and  punishments  con- 
tinued in  force,  with  few  changes,  until  the  organization  of  the  territorial 
government,  in  1799.  It  was  then  adopted  by  the  territorial  assembly, 

ic  ‘ 'i'erritorial  Laws,’  Chap.  28. 
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and,  with  slight  amendments,  retained  until  January  15,  1805,  when,  as  a 
law  of  the  youthful  state,  it  was  reenacted  with  many  modifications  by  the 
third  general  assembly  of  Ohio.*  The  new  law,  however,  contained  no 
fewer  than  six  instances  in  which  ‘‘stripes  on  the  naked  back”  were  de- 
clared the  proper  corrective.  This  act  remained  in  force  with  only  two 
amendments  until  February  20,  1809,  when  it  gave  place  to  an  amended 
and  extended  act,  which  provided  public  flagellation  as  the  punishment 
for  nine  distinct  offences,  f 

This  latter  act  abounds  in  penal  curiosities.  Chivalric  notions  were 
discouraged.  Any  person  who  should  fight,  challenge,  or  accept  a chal- 
lenge to  fight  a duel,  was  subject  to  “be  fined  in  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  and  find  surety  for  his  good  behavior  for  the  term  of  two 
years  and  be  forever  disabled  from  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  or 
being  a juror,  and  be  stripped  naked  to  the  waistband  ajid  tied  to  the  whipping- 
post for  the  term  of  one  hour  and  exposed  to  the  public  view  in  the  day 
time;”  and  any  person  acting  as  second  or  assistant  at  such  “affair  of 
honawh”  escaped  only  the  suretyship  for  good  behavior,  being  condemned 
to  receive  all  the  other  little  attentions  prescribed  for  his  principal. 

The  unpopular  but  somewhat  numerous  gentleman  known  as  the  horse- 
thief  was  rewarded  for  his  first  equine  exploit  by  “not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  not  less  than  fifty  stripes  on  his  naked  back  ; and  on  convic- 
tion of  each  succeeding  offense  of  like  nature  shall  be  whipped  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  nor  less  than  one  hundred  stripes  on  his  naked  back; 
for  the  third  offense  shall  have  both  ears  cropped,  and  in  either  case  shall 
restore  to  the  owner  the  property  stolen  or  pay  him  the  value  thereof  with 
damages,  and  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  two  years  and  fined  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  be  ever 
after  the  first  offence  rendered  Incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  trust, 
being  a juror  or  giving  testimony  in  any  court  in  this  state.” 

This  inhuman  code  with  Its  barbarous  punishments  remained  in  force 
until  August  I,  1815,  when  an  act  of  the  previous  winter  went  into  effect 
abolishing  the  whipping-post,  pillory  and  stocks,  and  reducing  most  of  the 
punishments  to  simple  imprisonment  for  various  terms,  or  death.  The 
fact  that  the  people,  after  they  became  represented  in  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  did  not  for  several  years  repeal  the  criminal  statutes  enacted  by  the 
governor  and  judges,  seems  to  indicate  that  these  early  laws,  oppressive 
and  inhuman  as  they  appear  to  us,  were  deemed  necessary  and  proper  by 


‘ aerritorial  Laws,’  Chapter  53, 
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the  people  themselves ; and  yet  it  is  probable  that  these  laws  remained  on 
the  statute  books  some  time  after  the  courts  had  ceased  to  impose  the 
more  cruel  and  barbarous  penalties,  just  as  the  restrictive  and  obnoxious 
word  white”  still  lies  imbedded  in  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  inoperative 
and  serving  only  as  an  emblem  of  an  inglorious  past. 

■ Harley  Barnes, 


WESTERN  RESERVE  JURISTS. 

There  are  stars  in  history  as  well  as  in  the  depths  of  the  sky.  In  the 
early  history  of  the  Western  Reserve  there  glitters  a stellar  group 
of  legal  talent  that  commands  our  reverent  admiration.  Yet  of  the 
many  Western  Reserve  jurists  who  have  adorned  the  bench  and  bar 
of  the  great  state  of  Ohio,  but  few,  if  any,  are  entitled  to  take  higher 
rank  than  Calvin  Pease,  Peter  Hitchcock  and  George  Tod,  of  the  early 
times;  and  Reuben  Wood,  Sherlock  J.  Andrews  and  Rufus  P.  Ran- 
ney,  of  the  later  times.  These  are  all  representative  men.  They  well 
knew  that  education  lies  at  the  foundation  of  character.  They  therefore 
began  life  by  securing  for  themselves  the  elements  of  success.  They  were 
all  possessed  of  a high  degree  of  native  tact  and  talent  which,  coupled 
with  enterprise  and  noble  aims,  enabled  them  to  reach  a professional  emi- 
nence that  is  rarely  excelled.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  architects  of  their 
own  fortunes.  In  working  out  the  problem  of  life,  each  wrought,  as  it 
were,  at  the  anvil  with  hammer  in  hand,  and  on  his  own  account. 

“ Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  perhaps,  that  biographical  sketches  of 
these  eminent  jurists  of  the  Western  Reserve  have  already  been  written 
and  published,  and  have  in  fact  become  a part  of  the  history  of  their 
times  and  of  the  state.  In  this  article,  therefore,  nothing  more  will  be 
attempted  than  simply  to  present  these  jurists  in  a group,  with  a brief 
outline  of  their  career  and  the  salient  points  of  character  that  distinguished 
them. 

Calvin  Pease  was  born  at  Suffield,  Connecticut,  September  9,  1776. 
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He  received  an  academic  education  and  excelled  as  a scholar,  especially  in 
classical  literature.  He  studied  law  with  Gideon  Granger,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1798,  and  commenced  practice  at  New  Hartford  in  his  native 
state.  In  March,  1800,  he  emigrated  and  settled  at  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
then  but  a small  hamlet  of  log  cabins  hidden  away  in  the  wilds  of  the  “far 
west,”  where  the  law  of  might  gave  right.  But  this  was  not  the  kind  of 
law  he  desired  to  practice,  though  well  qualified  physically  to  excel  in  it. 
He  had  nothing  upon  which  to  depend  for  gaining  a livelihood  but  his 
hands  and  his  wits.  He  did  not  seek  office,  but  offices  fell  upon  him  like 
a shower  of  snowflakes.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Youngstown  a post-office 
was  established  there,  and  he  received  the  appointment  of  postmaster. 
The  emoluments  of  the  office  consisted  mainly  in  the  honor  it  conferred. 
In  August,  1800,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  territorial  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  and  general  quarter  sessions  for  the  newly  organized  county  of 
Trumbull.  The  county-seat  was  at  Warren,  where  the  court  held  its  first 
session  between  two  corn  cribs  for  the  want  of  better  accommodations. 
The  court  in  its  novel  surroundings  assumed  an  air  of  dignity  that  partook 
largely  of  the  comical.  Pease  was  born  a wit  and  a humorist,  and  highly 
appreciated  the  comedy  of  the  situation.  He  was  regarded  as  a modest 
young  lawyer  of  unusual  promise.  He  disliked  a mere  clerkship,  and  in 
the  following  October  was  admitted  to  the  western  bar  by  the  general 
court  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river.  Not  long  after  this, 
he  removed  from  Youngstown  to  Warren.  In  1803,  the  state  of  Ohio 
was  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  legislature,  in  organizing  the  state 
government,  divided  the  state  into  three  judicial  circuits  and  elected  Pease, 
though  but  twenty-six  years  of  age,  to  the  office  of  president-judge  for 
the  third  circuit,  in  which  the  county  of  Trumbull  was  included.  He  held 
the  office  for  nearly  seven  years  and  acquitted  himself  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  public,  except  in  one  instance,  where  a constitutional  ques- 
tion arose  under  the  act  of  1805,  relative  to  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of 
the  peace.  Judge  Pease  held  that  certain  provisions  of  the  act  were 
unconstitutional,  and  therefore  null  and  void.  The  decision  created  an 
excitement  which  took  a political  turn,  especially  among  members  of  the 
legislature  who  had  passed  the  act,  and  who  professed  to  think  that  the 
judge  had  not  only  exceeded  his  judicial  power,  but  had  unjustly  cast  a 
damaging  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature.  The  case  was  taken 
to  the  Supreme  court,  where  the  decision  of  Judge  Pease  was  affirmed. 
This  unexpected  result  so  vexed  the  agitators  that  they  proceeded  at  once 
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to  procure  the  impeachment  of  both  Judge  Pease  and  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  but  on  hearing  before  the  senate,  signally  failed  of  success. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  decision  made  by  Judge  Pease  became 
standard  authority,  while  his  popularity  as  a judge  was  largely  increased. 
But  he  was  so  disgusted  with  this  attempt  at  impeachment  that  he  re- 
signed the  judgeship  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Warren,  where 
he  resided. 

He  was  a favorite  with  the  people  of  his  county,  who,  in  1812,  elected 
him  to  the  state  senate.  As  a statesman  he  took  a prominent  stand  and 
acquitted  himself  with  eminent  ability.  In  1815  the  legislature  elected 
him  a judge  of  the  supreme  court  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  reelected  him  to  the  same  office.  He  discharged 
the  duties  of  supreme  judge  for  fourteen  years,  and  for  the  last  seven 
years  of  his  service  was  the  chief-justice  of  the  state.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  second  term  he  retired  to  private  life.  In  1831  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  legislature.  This  was  the  last  public  office  he  consented  to  accept. 

Judge  Pease  was  a remarkable  man  in  many  respects,  and  happily 
adapted  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He  began  life  with  a determina- 
tion to  achieve  success.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  enviable  gifts. 
He  excelled  as  a wit  and  a humorist,  and  for  this  reason  was  regarded  as 
the  sparkling  centre  of  the  social  circle.  He  was  a man  of  imposing 
presence  and  graceful  manners,  and  always  seemed  to  move  in  an  atmosphere 
of  sunshine.  His  purity  of  character  and  integrity  as  a judge  were  never 
assailed  or  questioned.  He  was  quick  in  his  perceptions,  and  could 
readily  grasp  the  most  perplexing  questions,  and  as  readily  apply  the 
great  principles  of  law  and  equity  in  the  solution  of  them.  He  would 
never  allow  a just  cause  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  legal  technicalities. 
His  mind,  like  that  of  Lord  Mansfield,  was  too  comprehensive  and  too 
deeply  imbued  with  a sense  of  right  and  love  of  justice  to  administer  the  law 
upon  obsolete  rules  of  special  pleadings,  especially  when  their  rigid  applica- 
tion would  make  the  court  an  instrument  of  wrong  and  injustice.  He  was  an 
admirer  of  the  English  classics,  and  read  them  with  a keen  relish,  espcially 
Swift  and  Stearne,  and  could  repeat  many  of  the  old  English  ballads.  He 
often  sang  snatches  of  them  to  beguile  the  long  and  tedious  journeys 
which  he  and  his  associates  on  the  bench  were  compelled  to  make  through 
native  forests  and  muddy  roads  in  order  to  meet  appointments  in  holding 
court  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state.  They  all  rode  on  horseback, 
and  often  forded  swollen  rivers  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  when  be- 
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lated,  as  they  sometimes  were,  in  reaching  their  point  of  destination,  were 
obliged  to  encamp  for  the  night  in  the  dense  woodlands.  They  wore 
green  baize  leggings  wrapped  around  their  legs  from  their  heels  to  their 
knees  to  protect  their  boots  and  pantaloons  from  an  unseemly  accumula- 
tion of  mud,  and  carried  in  saddlebags  changes  of  linen  and  other  sup- 
plies, and  also  carried  in  their  heads  the  only  law  library  to  which  they 
had  access.  New  questions  of  law  incident  to  a new  country  were  con- 
stantly arising  for  the  decision  of  which  no  precedent  existed.  The  judges 
were  therefore  compelled  to  base  their  decisions  more  or  less  on  their  own 
intuitive  sense  of  justice  and  equity.  It  was  in  this  way  that  they  con- 
structed a system  of  western  common  law  which  is  regarded  as  standard 
authority.  Most  of  the  decisions  rendered  by  Chief  Justice  Pease,  so  far 
as  now  known,  are  contained  in  the  first  four  volumes  of  ‘Hammond’s 
Reports.  ’ These  were  the  earliest  lav/  reports  published  by  the  state. 
The  judicial  career  of  Judge  Pease  terminated  in  1830.  He  devoted  the 
remaining  part  of  his  life  to  professional  business  and  the  managemicnt  of 
his  private  affairs.  He  died  September  17,  1839,  at  his  residence  in 
Warren.  Whether  viewed  in  the  light  of  a judge  and  statesman,  or  in 
reference  to  his  career  as  a lawyer  and  citizen,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
he  was  a man  of  mark,  and  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  enviable  honors 
with  which  his  life  was  crowned. 

Peter  Hitchcock  was  born  October  19,  1781,  at  Cheshire,  Connecticut. 
After  receiving  a common  school  education  he  taught  a district  school  in 
winter  and  labored  on  a farm  in  summer,  and  in  this  way  obtained  suffi- 
cient means  to  give  himself  a liberal  education.  Pie  graduated  at  Yale 
college  in  1801,  adopted  the  legal  profession,  and  opened  an  office  in  his 
native  town.  In  1806  he  married  and  removed  to  the  Western  Reserve, 
and  settled  on  a new  farm  at  Burton.  He  adapted  himiself  to  circum- 
stances, and  devoted  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  his  farm  in  connec- 
tion v/ith  tlie  practice  of  law,  and  for  the  want  of  a more  productive  em- 
ployment engaged  in  teaching  school  in  the  winter  months.  In  the  course 
of  a few  years  the  population  of  the  county  so  advanced  as  to  afford  him 
a much  broader  field  as  a lawyer.  He  soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice, 
and  became  known  as  an  able  and  an  honest  lawyer.  Plis  style  of  oratory 
was  not  as  rhetorical  as  it  was  colloquial  and  logical.  Everybody  could 
understand  him,  and  everybody  believed  in  him.  In  arguing  a cause, 
whether  to  a jury,  a justice  of  the  peace  or  before  the  judges  of  the  higher 
courts,  he  was  always  listened  to  with  profound  attention.  He  never  en- 
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gaged  in  the  management  of  a cause  without  having  made  a thorough 
and  exhaustive  preparation.  In  i8io  he  represented  Geauga  county  in 
the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature.  In  1812  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate,  and  in  1814  reelected  to  the  same  position  and  chosen  speaker. 
In  1816  he  was  elected  to  congress  and  took  his  seat  in  December,  1817. 
In  1819  the  legislature  of  the  state  elected  him  a judge  of  the  supreme 
coTjrt  for  the  constitutional  term  of  seven  years,  and  in  1826  reelected  him 
to  the  same  office.  At  the  close  of  his  second  term  a change  in  politics 
relegated  him  to  private  life.  Yet,  like  Banquo’s  ghost,  he  could  neither 
be  put  down  nor  kept  down.  The  people  in  1833  returned  him  to  the 
state  senate,  when  he  was  again  elected  speaker.  In  1835  he  was 
restored  to  the  supreme  bench.  For  many  years  he  occupied  the  position 
of  chief  justice.  At  the  close  of  his  term  adverse  political  influences 
relieved  him  from  judicial  service.  But  in  1845  he  was  again  restored  to 
the  supreme  bench,  and  in  1850,  near  the  close  of  his  judicial  term,  he 
consented  to  obey  the  popular  voice,  and  accepted  a seat  in  the  conven- 
tion called  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  state.  In  this  capacity  he  ren- 
dered valuable  service,  and  still  continued  to  discharge  his  duties  on  the 
bench.  When  his  term  as  judge  expired  in  1852  he  had  reached  the  ripe 
age  of  three  score  and  ten,  and  from  choice,  like  Cincinnatus,  returned  to 
the  plough,  after  a public  service  of  over  forty  years.  He  died  March 
4,  1854. 

Judge  Hitchcock  was  beloved  as  a citizen,  and  was  a truly  great  man 
as  a statesman  and  a judge  without  being  conscious  of^  it.  He  never 
indulged  in  vain  aspirations.  In  his  physical  make-up  he  was  a man  of 
symmetrical  proportions,  erect  and  broad-chested,  with  a large  head  filled 
with  solid  sense.  He  had  a sedate  and  Puritanic  expression  of  face  that  gave 
him  the  air  of  a clergyman.  In  legal  lore  he  was  profound,  plodding  in 
research  and  acute  in  discrimination.  He  sifted  the  wheat  from  the  chaff 
in  a law  case  with  intuitive  facility,  and  rarely  erred  in  judgment.  He 
was  a man  of  few  words,  but  when  he  did  speak  he  always  spoke  to  the 
point.  He  was  revered  by  the  bar,  and  was  generally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  ablest  jurists  of  his  times.  His  judicial  decisions  are  not  only 
esteemed  as  authority,  but  as  models  of  sound  logic.  They  will  ever 
remain  a proud  monument  to  his  name  and  memory. 

George  Tod  was  born  at  Suffleld,  Connecticut,  December  ii,  1773. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1795.  He  then  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  law  for  a few  years  at  New  Haven,  in 
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his  native  state.  He  married  in  1797,  took  the  prevalent  western  fever  of 
that  day,  and  in  1800  removed  to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  a central  point  at 
that  time  in  the  Western  Reserve.  Soon  after  his  arrival  Governor  St. 
Clair  of  the  northwestern  territory,  happened  to  make  his  acquaintaince,  and 
was  so  much  pleased  with  him  as  a young  gentleman  of  polished  manners 
and  fine  literary  acquirements,  that  he  at  once  appointed  him  his  private 
secretary.  This  brought  young  Tod  into  public  notice  and  gave  him  a 
high  position  in  the  social  circle.  He  remained  at  Youngstown  until  1816, 
when  he  purchased  a farm  in  the  vicinity  known  as  Briar  Hill,  where  he 
permanently  settled  for  life.  At  the  first  term  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  and  general  quarter  sessions  of  Trumbull  county,  held  August  25, 
1800,  at  Warren,  young  Tod  was  appointed  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
county.  His  first  official  business  at  this  term  was  to  prepare  indictments 
against  Joseph  McMahon  and  Richard  Storer  for  the  murder  of  two 
Indians  at  Salt  Springs,  near  Warren.  McMahon  was  arrested,  put  upon 
his  trial  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  acting  in  self-defense.  Storer 
managed  to  escape.  Tod,  in  discharging  his  duties  as  prosecuting 
attorney  in  the  trial  of  McMahon,  displayed  a degree  of  legal  ability  and 
a brilliancy  of  oratory  that  surprised  court  and  jury,  and  at  once  gave  him 
prominence  as  a lawyer.  In  1804  the  county  of  Trumbull  elected  him  a 
senator  to  the  state  legislature.  - In  1806  he  was  appointed  a judge  of  the 
supreme  court.  At  a session  of  the  legislature  in  1808-9  an  attempt  was 
made  to  impeach  him  for  affirming  the  decision  made  by  J udge  Pease  relative 
to  the  constitutionality  of  certain  provisions  of  the  act  of  1805,  defining  the 
jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace,  but  on  trial  before  the  senate  Judge 
Tod  was  honorably  acquitted.  Yet  the  political  excitement  connected 
with  this  attempt  at  impeachment  induced  the  legislature  at  its 
next  session,  in  1810,  to  legislate  the  judge,  with  several  other  state 
dignitaries,  out  of  office.  But  the  people  of  Trumbull  county  would  not 
permit  the  judge  to  remain  in  private  life,  and  in  the  fall  of  1810  honored 
him  with  an  election  to  the  state  senate.  When  the  war  of  1,812  was 
declared.  President  Madison  tendered  him  a commission  as  major  in  the 
regular  army,  which  he  accepted.  He  proved  himself  a brave  and  gallant 
officer,  and  did  not  leave  the  service  until  the  war  closed.  In  the  mean- 
time he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Seventeenth 
regiment  of  United  States  infantry.  When  peace  was  declared  he 
resigned  his  commission  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  law.  In  the 
winter  of  1815-16  the  legislature  appointed  him  president-judge  of  the 
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third  circuit  for  seven  years.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was  reap- 
pointed for  a second  term.  After  a service  of  fourteen  years  as  the  pre- 
siding judge  of  the  circuit  he  again  resumed  his  law  practice.  In  1836 
he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Trumbull  county,  an  office  in 
which  he  consented  to  serve  for  a second  time.  This  was  the  first  and 
last  office  which  he  held  in  the  circle  of  his  official  career.  He  died  at 
Briar  Hill,  April  ii,  1841.  He  was  the  father  of  David  Tod,  late  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio. 

Judge  Tod  was  a gentleman  whom  nature  had  endowed  with  rich  and 
rare  gifts.  She  gave  him  a graceful  figure,  an  eloquent  tongue  and  the 
spirit  of  a true  manhood.  In  his  style  of  manners  he  was  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  men  of  his  times.  He  was  always  cheerful,  cordial 
and  overflowing  with  pleasantries.  He  ranked  high  at  the  bar  as  a 
brilliant  lawyer,  in  the  legislature  as  a wise  statesman  and  on  the  bench  as 
an  able,  upright  and  discriminating  judge.  Among  the  people  and  in  the 
society  of  his  friends  he  was  always  a favorite. 

None  knew  him  but  to  love  him  ; 

Nor  named  him  but  to  praise. 

Of  the  later  times,  or  second  series  of  eminent  jurists,  Reuben  Wood  was 
prominent.  He  was  born  in  1792,  at  Middleton,  Vermont.  He  received  an 
elementary  education  at  home.  His  father  died  when  he  was  quite  young, 
and  left  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother.  When  he  reached  fifteen  years 
of  age  he  felt  a strong  desire  to  obtain  a classical  education,  and  went  to 
Canada  to  reside  with  an  uncle,  and  while  there  studied  the  classics  with 
a Catholic  priest,  and  at  the  same  time  read  law  with  Honorable  Barnabas 
Bidwell.  When  war  was  declared  in  1812,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Canadian  authorities  to  subject  young  Wood  to  military  service  against 
his  own  country.  To  this  he  would  not  submit,  and,  though  placed  under 
guard,  succeeded,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  in  effecting  an  escape  in  a small 
boat  across  lake  Ontario,  and  in  landing  at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  within  the 
borders  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  safety.  He  then  engaged  in  farm 
work  for  the  summer  at  the  old  homestead,  with  a desire  to  aid,  so  far  as 
he  could,  his  widowed  mother  in  supporting  herself  and  the  younger 
children  left  to  her  care.  In  the  fall  he  was  received  into  the  office  of  an 
eminent  lawyer  at  Middleton,  where  he  completed  his  legal  studies.  He 
married,  and  in  1818  emigrated  to  Ohio  and  settled  at  Cleveland,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  with  encouraging  success.  In  1825  he 
was  elected  a member  of  the  state  senate,  and  reelected  in  1827  and  in 
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1829  to  the  same  position.  In  1830  he  was  elected  president-judge  of  the 
third  judicial  circuit,  and  1833  was  elected  a judge  of  the  supreme  court 
by  a unanimous  vote  of  the  general  assembly.  In  1841  he  was  reelected 
to  the  supreme  bench  by  a like  vote.  For  the  last  three  years  while  on 
the  bench  he  was  the  chief  justice  of  the  state.  In  1850  he  was  elected 
governor  of  the  state  by  a majority  of  eleven  thousand.  In  1851  he  was 
rejected  governor  under  the  new  constitution  by  a majority  of  twenty-six 
thousand.  In  the  political  field  he  was  known  as  the  “ Cuyahoga  Chief.” 
In  1852  Marietta  college  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws.  In  1853  he  resigned  the  office  of  governor  and  accepted  from 
the  general  government  the  appointment  of  consul  to  Valparaiso,  South 
America,  and  for  some  time  during  his  residence  in  that  country  dis- 
charged the  duties,  not  only  of  consul,  but  of  minister  to  Chili,  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  ministership,  and  was  recognized  as  such  minister  by  both 
governments.  In  1854  he  resigned  his  consulship,  returned  home  and 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  his  beautiful 
farm  in  Rockport,  known  as  “Evergreen  Place.”  He  died  October  i,  1864. 

Governor  Wood  was  one  of  nature’s  noblemen,  large-hearted  and  gen- 
erous to  a fault.  Nature  gave  him  a slim,  tall  figure,  over  six  feet  in 
height,  and  a head  replete  with  brains  and  mother  wit.  He  was  quick  in 
his  perceptions,  and  could  seldom,  if  ever,  be  entrapped  or  duped.  He 
was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and  could  read  Latin  and  Greek  with 
about  as  much  ease  as  English.  He  was  a man  of  the  people  and  hon- 
ored by  the  people.  As  a lawyer  he  was  not  only  prominent  but  famous 
for  his  tact  and  shrewdness  in  defending  criminals.  In  statesmanship  he 
exhibited  an  unusual  degree  of  wisdom  and  forecast.  On  the  bench  he 
manifested  a profound  legal  knowledge  that  commanded  public  confidence 
and  secured  the  universal  respect  of  the  bar,  and  especially  of  its  younger 
members,  to  whom  he  would  listen  with  deep  interest  when  they  were 
conducting  a cause  before  him,  and  whenever  he  saw  they  felt  embarrassed 
would  aid  them  by  timely  suggestions.  This  encouraging  condescension 
on  his  part  was  highly  appreciated.  His  decisions  while  on  the  bench  dis- 
play a profound  knowledge  of  law,  and  crown  his  life-work  as  one  of  the 
ablest  jurists  of  the  state. 

Sherlock  J.  Andrews  was  born  at  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  November 
17,  1801.  He  was  liberally  educated  and  graduated  with  honor  at  Union 
college  in  1821  .He  was  an  aspiring,  bright,  young  man,  and  was  obliged 
to  replenish  his  pockets  as  best  he  could  to  meet  the  expense  of  acquiring 
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a profession.  He  chose  the  legal  profession  and  perfected  his  studies  at 
the  law  school  in  New  Haven.  He  met  the  expense  while  there  by  en- 
gaging in  the  service  of  the  renowned  Benjamin  Silliman  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  chemistry.  At  the  close  of  his  course  he  was  admitted  to  the 
.bar,  and  removed  in  1825  to  Cleveland,  where  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  law  in  connection  with  Samuel  Cowles.  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Cowles 
retired  from  professional  life,  and  young  Andrews  formed  a co-partnership 
with  John  A.  Foot  and  James  M.  Hoyt,  under  the  name  of  Andrews, 
Foot  & Hoyt,  a law  firm  which  soon  became  celebrated  and  which  main- 
tained its  celebrity  for  many  years.  Andrews  was  the  gem  of  the  firm, 
though  the  other  members  were  regarded  as  able  men.  In  1840,  Andrews 
was  elected  a representative  to  congress,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to 
decline  a renomination.  In  1848  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  Cleveland — a court  of  exclusive  commercial  and  civil  jurisdiction. 
In  1849  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  convention  to  revise  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state,  and  in  1873  was  again  chosen  to  serve  in  the  same  capa- 
city and  for  the  same  purpose.  In  aiding  to  frame  the  new  constitution 
which  was  adopted,  he  rendered  invaluable  service.  He  continued  in  the 
practice  of  law  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  his  home  in  Cleveland, 
February  ii,  1880.  ' 

Judge  Andrews  was  a man  of  pure  principles  and  noble  aspirations. 
He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  her  choicest  gifts— wit,  humor  and  vivac- 
ity of  spirit.  He  delighted  in  the  comic,  even  amid  the  serious,  and 
could  readily  illustrate  any  argument  or  sentiment  of  his  own,  or  of  others, 
with  an  effective  anecdote  or  witticism.  He  was  a fine  literary  and  scien- 
tific scholar,  and  carried  in  his  head  a complete  digest  of  legal  knowledge. 
He  had  a quick  perception,  and  could  read  humari  character  at  a glance. 
His  style  of  eloquence  was  persuasive  and  somewhat  impassioned.  He 
could  ‘‘point  a moral  ” or  make  a point  tipped  with  a flash  of  electric  wit 
that  would  convulse  both  court  and  jury.  In  this  way  he  often  secured 
for  his  client  a verdict  when  hardly  expected.  This  was  emphatically  a 
magiC  power  peculiar  to  himself.  He  was  not  only  kind  and  courteous, 
but  a gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  At  the  bar  he  was  a bril- 
liant advocate,  and  on  the  bench  a model  judge. 

Rufus  P.  Ranney  was  born  at  Blanford,  Massachusetts,  October  13,  1813. 
He  is  of  Scotch  descent.  His  father  removed  in  1824,  when  Rufus  was 
but  a young  lad,  from  Blanford  to  Freedom,  Portage  county,  Ohio,  a town 
at  that  time  in  the  wilderness,  with  but  here  and  there  a log  cabin.  Here 
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Rufus  received  his  elementary  education  at  the  domestic  fireside.  As  he 
grew  in  years  he  grew  ambitious,  and  resolved  on  obtaining  a liberal  edu- 
cation. He  began  his  preparatory  course  at  Nelson  academy  and,  though 
poor  and  unaided,  succeeded  in  procuring  the  necessary  outfit  for  entering 
college  by  teaching  school  and  chopping  cord-wood  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
cord.  He  entered  Western  Reserve  college,  where  he  remained  for  some 
time,  and  then  left  without  graduating  and  traveled  on  foot  to  Jefferson, 
Ashtabula  county,  with  nothing  of  this  world’s  goods  but  the  clothes  he 
wore  and  an  extra  shirt  packed  in  the  crown  of  his  hat. 

Here  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Giddings  & Wade. 
His  progress  as  a student  was  so  rapid  that  at  the  close  of  the  first  year 
he  bore  the  requisite  examination  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Mr. 
Giddings  having  been  elected  to  congress  at  about  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Wade  received  young  Ranney  into  partnership  under  the  name  of  Wade  & 
Ranney.  This  new  law  firm  soon  acquired  a wide  reputation  for  its 
ability  and  success.  In  1845  Ranney  withdrew  from  the  partnership  and 
opened  a law  office  at  Warren,  Trumbull  county,  where  he  settled,  and 
became  still  more  prominent  as  an  efficient  and  successful  lawyer.  The 
Democratic  party,  to  which  he  belonged,  put  him  in  nomination  for  con- 
gress in  A 846,  and  also  in  1848,  but  that  party,  being  largely  in  the 
minority,  failed  to  elect  him.  In  1850  he  was  triumphantly  elected  a 
member  of  the  state  convention  for  revising  the  constitution.  In  this 
capacity  he  served  with  distinguished  ability,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
Hercules  of  the  convention,  although  but  thirty-six  years  of  age.  He 
was  chosen  by  the  legislature  at  about  the  same  time  a judge  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  when  the  old  constitution  expired  and  the  new 
one  came  in  force  in  1851,  he  was  elected  by  the  people  to  the 
supreme  bench — a position  which  he  held  until  1857,  when  he  resigned 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Cleveland.  He  preferred  professional- 
life  for  the  reason  that  he  found  it  much  more  remunerative  than  the 
salary  or  honors  of  the  supreme  judgeship.  The  people  would  not  con- 
sent, however,  to  his  retirement  from  public  life,  and  again  in  1862 
elected  him  a judge  of  the  supreme  court.  He  accepted  the  office  with 
reluctance,  but  resigned  in  1864,  and  again  resumed  the  practice  of  law 
at  Cleveland.  In  1871  Western  Reserve  college  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  This  was  the  first  degree  of  the  kind 
bestowed  on  any  one  by  that  college. 

Judge  Ranney,  who  is  still  devoted  to  the  practice  of  law,  was  not  only 
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born  a logician,  but  has  so  improved  nature’s  gift  as  to  become  a most 
learned,  if  not  matchless,  reasoner.  Whatever  may  be  the  complexity 
of  a legal  question  submitted  to  him,  he  at  once  subjects  it  to  the  test 
of  logic,  and  solves  it  upon  logical  principles.  When  he  has  done  this  it 
is  like  a nail  driven  in  a sure  place  and  clinched.  His  mental  powers  are 
gigantic  and  cannot  be  measured  by  rule  or  plummet.  In  a great  case, 
knarled  and  knotted  as  it  may  be,  he  always  proves  himself  equal  to  its 
clear  exposition  and  logical  solution.  And  yet  he  is  modest,  even  to 
timidity,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  conscious  of  his  gigantic  mental  powers. 
He  has  all  the  qualities  of  a great  statesman  as  well  as  jurist.  As  a poli- 
tician he  is  severely  honest,  and  for  the  sake  of  office  would  not  accept 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  As  an  advocate  he  is  both  eloquent 
and  forcible,  and  often  rises  to  the  sweeping  majesty  of  a tidal  wave.  His 
law  practice  is  chiefly  confined  to  great  cases,  and  is  both  lucrative  and 
extensive.  He  is  not  only  an  adept  in  legal  science,  but  is  acquainted 
with  the  sciences  generally,  as  well  as  with  classical  and  modern  literature. 
He  has  read  the  code  of  Justinian  and  the  code  Napoleon  in  the  original 
languages  in  which  they  were  written,  and  is  familiar  with  the  decisions 
of  the  English  and  American  courts.  He  can  readily  quote  from  memory 
all  the  important  legal  authorities  known  to  the  profession,  and  is  himself 
a legal  authority.  While  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  he  elevated 
the  bench  more  than  the  bench  elevated  him.  He  has  a dignified  presence 
and  a moral  character  that  is  above  reproach.  In  a word,  he  is  a man  who 
has  ripened  into  a noble  manhood. 


Harvey  Rice. 
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THE  STOLEN  PLATE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory ; 

In  the  month  of  June,  1749,  the  Chevalier  de 
C^loron  was  dispatched  by  the  governor-general  of 
Canada  to  take  constructive  possession  of  the  Ohio 
valley  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France.  He  was  to 
do  this  by  passing  through  the  country  and  depositing, 
at  such  points  as  he  should  think  proper,  leaden 
plates  suitably  inscribed,  as  the  manner  of  the  French 
was  in  laying  claim  to  any  newly  acquired  posses- 
sions. He  had  under  him  a company  consisting  in 
all  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  whites  and  fifty-five 
Indians.  They  left  La  Chine,  in  the  .leighborhood 
of  Montreal,  and  made  their  way  westward  by  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  to  a point 
on  the  shore  of  the  latter  lake,  where  the  village  of 
Barcelona,  New  York,  now  stands.  Here  they 
turned  their  course  towards  the  south. 

C^loron  was  provided  with  at  least  sevfen  leaden 
plates.  We  do  not  know  that  he  had  any  more. 
They  were  about  eleven  inches  long,  seven  and  one- 
half  inches  wide  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 
They  all  bore  the  same  inscription,  the  letters 
stamped  in  capitals,  with  blanks  in  which  to  inscribe 
such  names  of  places  and  dates  as  should  be  neces- 
sary. The  first  of  the  leaden  plates  which  they  pre- 
pared to  deposit  was  spoiled  by  inserting  the  name 
Chautauqua  instead  of  Conewango.  This  plate, 
some  time  afterwards,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  It  bore  the  following  inscription  ; 

“In  the  year  1749,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
king  of  France,  we,  C^loron,  commander  of  a de- 
tachment sent  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Galissoniere, 
commander-in-chief  of  New  France,  to  restore  tran- 
quility in  some  savage  villages  of  these  districts,  have 
buried  this  plate  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio*  and 
Tcha-da-koin.i*  this  twenty-ninth  of  July,  near  the 
river  Ohio,  alias  ‘ Beautiful  river,  ’ as  a monument  of 
our  having  retaken  possession  of  the  said  river  Ohio 

*Thc  Allegheny  was  always  considered  by  the  early 
French  voyageurs  as  the  upper  part  of  the  Ohio.  They 
also  frequently  called  it  Belle  Riviere,  or  the  Beautiful 
River. 

tChautauqua,  formerly  written  also  Chatacoin,  Jadach- 
que,  etc.,  etc. 


and  of  those  that  fall  into  the  same,  and  of  all  the 
lands  on  both  sides  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  said 
rivers,  as  well  as  of  those  of  which  preceding  kings 
of  France  have  enjoyed  possession,  partly  by  force 
of  arms,  partly  by  treaties,  especially  by  those  of  Rys- 
wick,  Utrecht  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.”J 

In  December,  1750,  this  plate  was  delivered  to 
Colonel  William  Johnson,  at  his  residence  on  the 
Mohawk,  by  an  Indian  chief,  and  shortly  afterwards 
if  was  sent  to  Governor  George  Clinton  of  New 
York.  The  Indians  represented  that  they  had  stolen 
the  plate  from  Joncaire,  one  ot  C^loron’s  officers,  at 
Niagara,  “when  on  his  way  to  the  river  Ohio.”§ 
This  story,  however,  is  quite  improbable.  Let  us 
examine  it. 

It  was  the  fifteenth  of  June  that  the  expedition  set 
out  from  La  Chine.||  On  the  sixth  of  July  they 
reached  Fort  Niagara,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of  the 
same  month  they  arrived  at  the  point  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie  where  they  turned  southward.  After  a 
very  tedious,  toilsome  and  somewhat  perilous  pas- 
sage, they  arrived>about  noon,  July  29,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Conewango  and  Allegheny.  They 
crossed  the  latter  stream  and  landed  on  the  left  bank, 
nearly  opposite  the  present  town  of  Warren.  Here 
they  determined  to  deposit  the  first  plate ; but  in  fill- 
ing in  the  names  the  name  Chautauqua  was  errone- 
ously inserted  in  the  place  of  Conewango.  It  was 
such  an  error  as,  under  the  circumstances,  might 
easily  occur.  The  party  had  only  recently  navigated 
both  streams,  and  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  both 
names  were  present,  and  he  inadvertently  inserted 
the  wrong  name.  The  error,  we  may  believe,  was 
quickly  detected,  perhaps  by  the  keen  eye  of  Celoron 
himself.  The  plate  was  spoiled  and  was  thrown 
aside  as  useless.  Another  plate  was  at  once  prepared 

JThis  is  the  translation  of  the  inscription  as  we  find  it  in 
the  Colonial  Records  of  Pennsylvania,  volume  5,  page  510. 

^Letter  of  Governor  Clinton  to  Lords  of  Trade,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1750. 

(I  See  article  by  O.  H.  Marshall  in  Magazine  of  American 
History,  volume  II.,  pages  129-150.  Mr.  M.’s  article  is 
valuable,  though  marred  by  serious  errors  of  fact  in  regard 
to  distances,  places,  etc.  These  have  been  discussed  by 
Reverend  A.  A.  Lambing,  A.  M.,  in  Historical  Researches 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  volume  I.,  pages  7-31. 
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and  buried  “at  the  foot  of  a red  oak,”  as  C^loron 
has  recorded  it,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Allegheny, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Conewango.  This  latter 
plate  has  never  been  found.  Celoron’s  party  likely 
remained  here  until  the  next  day,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way  down  the  Allegheny.  Some 
months  afterwards,  we  will  suppose,  some  straggling 
Indians  passing  the  spot  where  C^loron  had  en- 
camped found  the  plate  that  had  been  thrown  aside 
and  carried  it  off.  Such  we  believe  to  be  the  true 
history  of  the  affair.  That  the  Indians  stole  the 
plate  from  Joncaire,  at  Niagara,  we  think  altogether 
unlikely,  for  the  following  reasons : 

First,  the  mere  improbability  of  the  thing.  The 
Indians  who  were  in  Celoron’s  party,  or  who  were  in 
league  with  the  French,  would  not  likely  steal  it ; in 
the  first  place,  because  it  was  a thing  that  would  be 
of  little  value  to  them  if  they  had  it ; and  because  to 
steal  it  would  have  been  such  a breach  of  trust  and 
friendship  as  they  would  not  have  been  guilty  of. 
Other  Indians  than  those  above  specified  would  have 
no  opportunity  to  steal  it ; besides  they  were  alarmed 
by  the  expedition  and  kept  aloof  from  it  as  much  as 
possible  ; so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  at  one  town,  be- 
lieved to  be  Shannopins,  where  Pittsburgh  now 
stands,  all  the  inhabitants  fled  at  the  approach  of  the 
French,  “except- three  Iroquois  and  an  old  woman 
who  was  regarded  as  a queen.”  Evidently  they 
showed  no  disposition  to  loiter  about  and  pilfer  from 
the  French  camp. 

Secondly,  the  Indians  who  brought  the  plate  to 
Colonel  Johnson  were  very  much  exercised  over  it, 
and  very  anxious  to  know  the  meaning  of  “ the 
devilish  writing,”  as  they  called  it,  on  the  plate. 
Now,  it  is  inconceivable  that  if  they  were  in  such  a 
frame  of  mind  they  would  have  retained  the  plate  in 
their  possession  for  nearly  eighteen  months  before 
attempting  to  learn  the  meaning  of  it.  It  is  very 
much  more  likely  that  they  did  not  have  the  plate 
long  in  their  possession,  but  hastened  off  with  it  to 
Colonel  Johnson,  the  agent  of  the  English  among 
the  Indians,  to  have  the  matter  explained.  We  infer, 
therefore,  that  the  plate  was  not  found  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1750,  or  more  than  a year  after  it 
had  been  thrown  aside  by  the  French. 

In  the  third  place,  so  far  back  as  the  sixth  of  July, 
when  the  expedition  v/as  at  Niagara,  they  could  not 
certainly  have  knowm  that  they  would  be  on  the 
bank  of  the  Allegheny  river,  and  prepared  to  deposit 
the  leaden  plate  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  July. 
They  had  not  been  over  the  route  before.  Their 
way  was  beset  with  difficulties  and  dangers.  Their 


progress  was  evidently  much  slower  than  they  had 
anticipated.  They  could  not  predict  with  certainty 
that  they  would  arrive  there  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
the  month,  and  not  on  the  twenty-fifth  or  the  twenty- 
seventh,  or  any  other  particular  day,  and  hence  it 
would  not  occur  to  them  to  insert  a specific  date,  so 
long  before,  and  at  a distance  so  remote,  in  a leaden 
plate,  which  they  would  know  could  not  be  changed 
if  the  facts  in  the  case  should  afterwards  require  it. 
This  consideration  alone,  we  think,  amounts  to  a 
moral  demonstration  that  the  plate  had  not  been 
stolen,  as  reported  by  the  Indians. 

But  the  question  may  arise,  why  should  they  say 
they  had  obtained  it  in  this  way  if  they  did  not  ? 
We  can  only  answer  that  possibly  the  Indians  who 
first  came  in  possession  of  the  plate,  did  not  so 
report.  It  may  have  been  several  weeks  in  reaching 
Coloneljohnson,  and  it  may  have  passed  through 
many  hands  while  in  transitu^  and  as  there  was  no 
written  record  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
obtained,  the  true  account  may  have  been  lost  or  per- 
verted in  the  meantime.  In  short,  it  may  have  been 
only  a variation  of  the  old  story  of  “ The  Three 
Black  Crows.”  Or  otherwise,  while  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  Indian  is  abnormally 
untruthful,  yet,  under  certain  circumstances,  he  may 
so  far  resemble  his  white  brother  as  to  be  led  into  a 
misstatement  of  a fact,  if  he  believed  that  the  result 
would  somehow  redound  to  his  own  glorification  or 
advantage.  To  the  mind  of  the  savage  it  might  have 
seemed  much  more  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  an 
Indian  brave  to  steal  the  plate  from  an  enemy,  or  to 
procure  it  “by  some  artifice,”  as  they  reported  it 
to  Colonel  Johnson,  than  to  obtain  it  in  any  such 
simple,  matter-of-fact  way  as  picking  it  up  from 
where  some  one  had  thrown  it. 

Why  they  should  represent  that  they  had  stolen 
the  plate  from  Joncaire,  rather  than  any  one  else, 
may  not  be  a difficult  question  to  answer.  Joncaire 
was  well  known  to  the  Indians  of  Canada  and  New 
York.  He  had  been  adopted  by  the  Senecas,  and  in 
their  council  they  called  him  “our  child  Joncaire.’’ 
He  was  a brave,  resolute,  enterprising  man,  and  his 
name  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  annals  of  those 
times.  He  understood  the  language  of  the  natives 
perfectly,  and  had  great  influence  among  them.  He, 
no  doubt,  had  charge  of  the  Indians  attached  to  the 
party.  An  effort  had  been  made  to  enlist  a larger 
Indian  contingent,  of  which  he  was  to  have  had  the 
command,*  but  it  was  not  successful.  The  other 

*See  Letter  of  Governor  Clinton  to  Governor  Hamilton, 
July  24,  1749,  in  ‘ Pennsylvania  Archives,’  Vol.  II.,  page  32, 
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French  officers  were,  perhaps,  unknown,  or  but  little 
known,  to  the  tribes  of  western  New  York.  Jon- 
caire,  as  we  have  seen,  was  well  known,  and  to  their 
minds  represented  the  expedition.  To  say,  therefore, 
that  they  had  stolen  the  plate  from  Joncaire,  was 
equivalent  to  saying  they  had  stolen  it  from  the 
French. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  leaden  plate  was  not  stolen 
from  Joncaire,  at  Niagara,  on  July,  1749,  but  was 
found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conewango  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1750. 

T.  J.  Chapman. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory : 

The  following  is  a copy  of  a letter  written  by  Gen- 
eral Rufus  Putnam  to  General  Washington,  calling 
his  attention  to  the  extraordinary  services  and  claims 
of  Captain  Goodale  of  the  then  Fifth  Massachusetts 
regiment,  and  which,  it  is  supposed,  led  to  his  pro- 
motion to  a majority.  Major  Goodale  was  one  of 
the  early  settlers  at  Marietta,  and  about  the  year 
1790,  while  at  work  on  his  farm  at  Belpre,  near 
Marietta,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  and 
died  in  captivity.  The  late  Doctor  Lincoln  Goodale 
of  Columbus,  was  a son  of  Major  Goodale,  and  was 
a surgeon  in  the  army  at  Detroit  at  the  time  of  Hull’s 
surrender,  and  there  learned  from,  the  Indians  that 
his  father  died  of  fever,  near  Sandusky,  Ohio,  a few 
months  after  his  capture.  This  copy  is  taken  from 
the  original  copy  of  the  letter,  made  by  General  Put- 
nam, and  which  is  on  file  in  the  library  of  Marietta 
college,  and  is  furnished  to  the  friends  of  Doctor 
Goodale  through  the  kindness  of  the  Honorable  W. 
P.  Cutler  of  Marietta : 

Massachusetts  Huts,  June  9,  1783. 

Sir  : I do  myself  the  honor  to  enclose  a letter  re- 
ceived, a few  days  since,  from  Captain  Goodale  of 
the  Fifth  Massachusetts  regiment.  I confess  I feel  a 
conviction  of  a neglect  of  duty  in  respect  of  this 
gentleman.  That  I have  not  till  this  moment  taken 
any  measures  to  bring  his  services  to  public  view  has 
been  owing  to  the  confidence  I had  that  General 
Gates  would  have  done  it,  as  the  most  extraordinary 
of  them  were  performed  under  his  orders,  and  as  he 
gave  repeated  assurances  that  they  should  not  be 
forgotten.  I am  sorry  that  General  Gates  is  now  out 
of  camp,  for  were  he  not  I should  appeal  to  him  on 
the  subject,  but  as  I am  sure  so  worthy  a character 
and  such  important  services  ought  not  to  be  buried 
in  oblivion  or  pass  unrewarded,  I beg  your  excel- 
lency’s patience  a few  moments  while  I give  a short 
detail  of  them : 

Captain  Goodale  was  among  the  first  who  em- 
barked in  the  common  cause  in  1775.  He  served 


that  year  as  a lieutenant  in  the  same  regiment  with 
me.  I had  long  before  known  him  to  be  a man  of 
spirit,  and  his  probity  and  attention  to  service  soon 
gained  him  the  character  of  a worthy  officer.  In 
1776  he  entered  again  as  a lieutenant,  but  served 
with  me  the  most  of  the  year  as  an  assistant  engineer, 
and  the  public  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  dis- 
patch and  propriety  with  which  several  of  the  works 
about  New  York  were  executed. 

In  the  dark  month  of  November,  1776,  Mr.  Good- 
ale entered  service  as  a captain  in  the  regiment  under 
my  command,  and  was  in  the  field  early  the  next 
spring.  But  although  he  always  discovered  a thirst 
for  enterprise,  yet  fortune  never  gave  his  genius  fair 
play  till  August,  1777.  It  is  well  known  into  what  a 
panic  the  country,  and  even  the  northern  army  were 
thrown  on  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga.  When  Gen- 
eral Gates  took  command  in  that  quarter  our  army 
lay  at  Van  Saik’s  (?)  island.  Mr.  Burgoyne,  with  the 
British  encompassed  by  his  black  wings  and 
painted  legions,  lay  at  Saratoga.  The  woods  were 
so  infested  with  savages  that  for  some  time  none  of 
the  scouts  who  were  sent  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing prisoners  or  intelligence  of  the  enemy’s  situation 
succeeded  in  either.  General  Gates,  vexed  at  con- 
tinual disappointments,  desired  an  officer  to  procure 
him  a man  that  would  undertake,  at  all  hazards,  to 
perform  this  service.  Captain  Goodale  being  spoken 
to,  voluntarily  undertook  the  business,  under  the  fol- 
lowing orders  from  General  Gates : 

''Sir:  You  are  to  choose  out  one  sergeant  and 
six  private  men  and  proceed  with  them  to  the  enemy’s 
camp,  unless  you  lose  your  life  or  are  captured,  and 
not  return  until  you  obtain  a full  knowledge  of  their 
situation.” 

Captain  Goodale,  in  the  report  of  the  scout,  says 
“that  it  was  not  performed  without  great  fatigue, 
as  the  party  was  much  harassed  by  the  Indians, 
which  occasioned  their  being  in  the  woods  three  days 
without  provisions.”  However,  he  succeeded  beyond 
expectation.  First  throwing  himself  between  their 
out-guards  and  camp, 'he  examined  their  situation 
very  fully,  and  brought  off  six  prisoners,  with  which 
he  returned  to  General  Gates  without  any  loss  what- 
ever. This  success  induced  General  Gates' to  con- 
tinue him  in  that  kind  of  service.  A full  detail  of  all 
the  intrigue,  address  and  enterprise  which  he  discov- 
ered during  the  remainder  of  that  campaign  would 
make  my  letter  quite  too  long.  It  may  be  enough 
to  observe  that  before  the  capture  of  the  British 
army  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  prisoners  fell  into 
his  hands.  But  as  Captain  Goodale  is  no  less  brave 
and  determined  in  the  open  field  when  opposed  to 
regular  troops,  than  he  is  artful  as  a partisan  of  the 
woods,  I beg  your  patience  while  I recite  one  in- 
stance of  this  kind : 

A day  or  two  after  Mr.  Burgoyne  retreated  to 
Saratoga  in  a foggy  morning,  Nixon’s  brigade  was 
ordered  to  cross  the  creek  which  separated  the  two 
armies.  Captain  Goodale,  with  forty  volunteers,  went 
over  before  the  advance  guard.  He  soon  fell  in  with 
a British  guard  of  about  the  same  number.  The 
ground  was  a clear  plain,  but  the  fog  prevented  their 
discovering  each  other  till  within  a few  yards,  when 
both  parties  made  ready  at  nearly  the  same  time. 
Captain  Goodale,  in  this  position,  reserving  his  fire. 
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advanced  immediately  upon  the  enemy,  who  waited 
with  a design  to  draw  it  from  him , but  he  had  the 
address  to  intimidate  them  in  such  a manner,  by 
threatening  immediate  death  to  any  one  who  should 
fire,  that  not  more  than  two  or  three  obeyed  the 
orders  of  their  own  officer  when  he  gave  the  word, 
and  the  event  was  that  the  officer  and  thirty-four 
of  the  enemy  were  made  prisoners. 

These,  sir,  are  the  services  which  Captain  Good- 
ale  and  his  friends  believe  have  merited  more  atten- 
tion than  has  been  paid  to  them,  and  at  least  merit 
a majority  as  much  as  Major  Summer’s  unsuccess- 
ful command  of  a boat  a few  months  on  Lake 
Champlain.  But  if  the  tables  are  reversed,  and  the 
ill  luck  of  z.  brave  man  should  be  ..the  only  recom- 
mendation to  promotion.  Captain  Goodale,  I believe, 
has  as  great  pretensions  as  most  men,  for  he  is  the 
unfortunate  man  who  commanded  about  forty  white 
men,  and  being  surrounded  by  about  the  same  num- 
ber oDIndians,  fought  more  than  a thousand  of  the 
enemy  below  Volunteers’  Hill,  in  1778,  till  near  two- 
thirds  were  killed  and  himself  and  most  of  the  rest 
made  prisoners.  I mention  this  only  to  show  his 
bravery,  for  he  takes  no  merit  for  that  action.  He 
always  lamented  the  necessity  he  was  under  from 
the  orders  he  received  to  do  what  he  did.  In  writing 
to  me  on  the  subject,  he  says  : “At  this  time  that  a 

number  of  brave  men  were  sacrificed  to  bad  orders, 
is  true,  but  as  they  were  not  my  orders,  I hope  the 
candid  do  not  censure  me." 

Having  stated  these  facts,  I beg  leave  to  request 
your  excellency  will  lay  them  before  the  honorable 
congress,  and  shall  esteem  myself  exceeding  happy 
if  your  excellency  shall  find  so  much  merit  in  Captain 
Goodale’s  services  as  to  engage  your  patronage  for 
his  promotion  to  a majority. 

N.  B.  Captain  Goodale  is  now  the  third  captain 
in  the  Massachusetts  line. 


AN  EARLY  ATTEMPT  TO  CIVILIZE  THE 
INDIANS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western 

History  : 

In  a private  letter,  dated  January  30,  1806,  I find 
the  following  reference  to  St.  Louis  in  early  times, 
and  also  to  what  must  have  been  one  of  the  first 
attempts  made  by  the  United  States  government  to 
civilize  the  Indians : 

“We  have  this  day  received  a letter  from  A. 
We  have  received  but  one  letter  from  him  for 
three  months,  on  account  of  his  absence  from 
St.  Louis.  He  was  appointed  sergeant  in  the 
army  to  take  a tour  up  the  Missouri  amongst 
the  Indians  to  try  to  teach  them  civilization.  But 
they  did  not  proceed  up  as  far  as  they  expected,  as 
the  Indians  appeared  hostile  and  unwilling  for  them 
to  proceed  further. 

He  has  now  returned  to  St.  Louis,  and  has  settled 
permanently.  He  is  appointed  clerk  of  the  district 
of  St.  Louis,  an  office  which  he  writes  is  worth  one 


hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  will  not  much  inter- 
fere with  his  other  professions.  He  writes  that  his 
practice  as  a physician  would  be  profitable  if  the  pay- 
ments could  be  made  in  due  time.  In  this  business 
he  has  lately  formed  a partnership  with  Dr.  Browns 
the  secretary  of  that  territory.  This  partnership  will 
secure  to  them  the  practice  of  the  town  and  its 
vicinity,  which,  together  with  a medicine  store  they 
are  about  to  establish,  will  be  considerably  profita- 
ble. As  to  his  other  profession  (he  was  a Presby- 
terian minister),  he  has  not  so  much  employment  as 
he  would  wish,  although  he  offered  his  services  with- 
out money  and  without  price.  There  are  few  persons 
in  the  town  who  are  disposed  to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  religious  society.” 

The  person  referred  to  was  Dr.  Andrew  Steele, 
who  had  lately  removed  from  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
to  St.  Louis.  Just  before  he  left  Lexington  the  cit- 
izens presented  him  with  a very  complimentary  ad- 
dress engrossed  on  parchment,  which  was  printed 
a few  years  since  in  the  report  of  the  Kentucky  His- 
torical society.  Dr.  Steele  was  a graduate  of  Dick- 
enson college,  and  his  MSS.  indicated  that  he  was 
an  accomplished  man.  He  was  appointed,  in  1794, 
the  first  teacher  (his  brother-in-law.  Rev.  John 
Thomson,  and  his  cousin,  James  Moore,  afterwards 
president  of  Transylvania  university,  were  his  suc- 
cessors) of  Pisgah  school,  later  called  Kentucky 
academy,  which  stood  on  his  father’s  farm,  five  miles 
from  Lexington.  It  was  one  of  the  two  seminaries 
which  were  united  to  form  Transylvania  university, 
of  which  his  father,  Robert  Steele,  was  a trustee. 
Before  he  was  thirty-one  he  was  ordained  a Presby- 
terian minister,  admitted  to  the  bar  and  received  his 
diploma  as  a physician.  He  practiced  his  three  pro- 
fessions whenever  his  services  in  either  capacity  were 
desired  by  his  frontier  neighbors.  Later  he  was 
parish  judge  of  East  Baton  Rouge,  Florida,  or,  as 
we  now  say,  Louisiana.  In  the  war  of  1812  he 
served  as  surgeon  of  the  second  division  of  Louisi- 
ana militia.  This  connection  with  the  army  in- 
creased his  reputation  as  a physician,  and  he  en- 
deared himself  to  the  officers  and  men,  many  of 
whom  were  sick,  by  his  sympathy  and  professional 
skill.  Articles  in  regard  to  him,  published  in  south- 
ern papers  both  before  and  after  his  death,  speak  of 
his  high  personal  character,  talents,  acquirements 
and  attractive  social  qualities,  and  describe  him  as 
“a  model  of  excellence,”  armed  so  strong  in 
honesty  that  even  the  arrows  of  detraction  must 
fall  blunted  at  his  feet.” 

He  died  in  New  Orleans  in  1815,  aged  forty. 

Mary  D.  Steele. 
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{Contributed by  Rt.  Rev.  C.  H.  Robertsoti,  D.D.,  LL.D.) 


In  1274  a Bible  sold  for  50  marks — ^33  6s.  and  8d. 
The  price  of  wheat  was  3s.  and  4d.  a quarter,  a la- 
borer’s wage  3 halfpence  a day,  a harvestman’s  2d. 
So  that  the  value  of  the  Bible  sold  for  50  marks  was 
equal  to  the  value  of  200  quarters  of  wheat  or  the 
pay  of  4,000  harvesters  for  one  day.  In  1429  a copy 
of  Wicliffe’s  New  Testament  was  4 marks  and  4od. 
— £2  i6s.  and  8d.  In  1433  the  sum  of  £66  13s. 
was  paid  for  transcribing  a copy  of  the  works  of 
Nicholas  de  Lyra,  which  was  chained  in  the  library 
of  the  Gray  Friars.  The  price  of  wheat  at  that 
time  was  5s.  and  4d.  the  quarter,  the  wages  of 
a ploughman  a penny  a day,  and  of  a stonecutter  4d. 

There  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Potter  family  of 
Rhode  Island  a Bible,  which  is  not  only  notable  for 
its  antiquity,  but  for  the  history  connected  with  it. 
It  belonged  to  John  Rogers,  the  martyr.  During 
the  persecutions  he  hid  it  to  keep  it  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Gardiner  and  Bonner  and  their  spies. 
After  he  was  burned  at  the  stake,  more  than  three 
centuries  and  a quarter  ago,  the  Bible  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  eldest  son,  descendents  of  whom  came 
to  America  in  1635,  bringing  the  book  with  them. 
This  was  the  family  of  James  Rogers,  who,  in  travel- 
ing through  the  New  England  wilderness,  carried 
the  Bible  in  his  bosom  and  used  it  for  a pillow.  It 
was  believed  that  it  was  an  amulet  that  kept  off  the 
devil  and  the  Indians.  It  descended  through  three 
generations  of  the  Rogers’ in  this  country  to  Judith 
Rogers,  who  married  Thomas  Potter  of  Hopkinton, 
R.  I.,  in  1753.  The  Bible  has  been  kept  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Potter  family  since.  It  is  Matthew’s 
or  Cranmer’s  Bible,  and  it  is  not  divided  into  verses. 
Its  arrangement  of  chapters  differs  materially  from 
that  of  the  King  James  version.  It  was  printed 
about  the  year  1520. 

REBECCA  NOURSE,  THE  WITCH. 

{.Boston  Herald.'] 

The  descendants  of  Rebecca  Nourse,  who  was 
hanged  as  a witch  at  Salem  village.  Mass.,  on  July 
9,  1692,  and  buried  at  the  old  homestead  at  Dan- 


vers, have  erected  a monument  to  her  memory  over 
her  grave.  The  monument  will  be  unveiled  and 
dedicated  at  the  third  annual  reunion  of  her  descend- 
ants, July  20.  The  inscriptions  are  as  follows : 
REBECCA  NOURSE, 

YARMOUTH,  ENGLAND, 

1621, 

SALEM,  MASS., 

1692. 

(Lines  by  John  G.  Whittier.) 

O,  Christian  martyr,  who  for  truth  could  die, 

When  all  about  thee  owned  the  hideous  lie  ; 

The  world,  redeemed  from  superstition’s  sway, 

Is  breathing  freer  for  thy  sake  to-day. 

(On  the  reverse.) 

Accused  of  witchcraft,  she  declared:  ‘Tam  in- 

nocent, and  God  will  clear  my  innocency.  ” 

Once  acquitted,  yet  falsely  condemned,  she  suf- 
fered death,  July  19,  1692. 

In  loving  memory  of  her  Christian  character,  even 
then  fully  attested  by  forty  of  her  neighbors,  this 
monument  is  erected,  July,  1885. 


A RARE  COPY  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

{Chicago  News.] 

At  last  night’s  meeting  of  the  historical  society, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Gunther  exhibited  a folio  copy  of  Shakes- 
peare’s plays,  bearing  the  imprint  of  1632.  On  one 
of  the  first  pages  is  pasted  a slip  of  paper  on  which 
is  written  the  signature  “ W.  Shakespeare.”  It 
bears  a close  resemblance  to  the  extant  authographs 
of  the  poet,  and  all  who  have  examined  it  consider 
it  genuine.  Mr.  Gunther  also  showed  a copy  of  the 
diary  of  Dr.  John  Ward,  vicar  of  Stratford-on-Avon, 
who  was  well  known  in  his  day.  The  diary  covers 
the  years  from  1648  to  1679,  and  is  the  earliest  work 
containing  any  authentic  facts  regarding  Shakes- 
peare’s life. 


Chicago,  May  13. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  historical  society  a sensation  wss  created 
by  the  announcement  made  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Gunther 
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that  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  come  into 
possession  of  a “Ward”  Shakespeare,  containing 
the  great  dramatist’s  authograph  pasted  on  one  of 
the  outer  fly-leaves.  News  of  the  alleged  discovery 
has  reached  England,  where  the  matter  has  pro- 
foundly interested  Shakespearian  scholars.  Mr. 
Gunther  announces  that  he  has  received  a "bushel 
of  letters”  from  London  and  Liverpool  congratulat- 
ing him  upon  his  acquisition,  and  expressing  great 
astonishment  at  the  fact  of  such  a rare  literary  treasure 
turning  up  "among  the  wilds  of  Western  Amer- 
ica.” Men  in  the  eastern  states,  it  is  stated,  have 
written  to  him  in  a similar  vein,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  he  would  permit  the  greatest  reasonable 
latitude  to  be  used  in  attempts  to  verify  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  signature.  At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Sabin  of  London,  Mr.  Gunther  has  forwarded  to 
England  a copy  of  the  authograph,  and  the 
Athenceum  proposes  to  print  an  article!  upon  the 
subject. 


The  oldest  deed  on  record  in  North  Carolina  is  at 
Hertford,  Perquimans  county,  given  by  Kuscatenaw, 
an  Indian  king,  to  George  Durant,  a Quaker,  dated 
March  i,  i66i. 


The  gold  medal  in  honor  of  John  Brown,  struck  in 
1874  in  Paris,  and  sent  by  Victor  Hugo  and  other  distin- 
guished Frenchmen,  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gar- 
rison, to  the  widow  of  John  Brown  in  California,  is 
about  to  be  transferred  by  the  Brown  family  to  the 
custody  of  the  Kansas  historical  society,  which  has 
made  a specialty  of  relics  and  memorials  of  the  great 
enthusiast  whose  name  has  been  indellibly  inscribed 
on  the  annals  of  that  state.  John  Brown,  Jr.,  lately 
addressed  a letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  society, 
stating  that  his  sister  Sarah  had  placed  the  medal  in 
care  of  the  bank  of  San  Jos6,  and  had  expressed  to 
him  the  desire  that  this  medal  and  other  relics  of 
their  father  should  be  in  some  safer  custody. 


A Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  correspondent 
of  the  Hartford  Courant,  writing  of  manners  and 
customs  in  that  region  fifty  years  ago,  says  that 
“common  people  didn’t  own  stoves  then;  they 
rented  them  of  the  rich  for  twenty-five  cents  a 
month.  Doctor  Catlin  of  Litchfield,  had  quite  a 
number  that  he  rented.  We  well  remember  seeing 
him  staff  around  for  miles  to  collect  stove  rent. 
There  were  no  clocks  in  school-houses ; the  teachers 
had  noon  marks  on  the  window-sill ; when  the  sun 
struck  the  mark  it  was  noon  ; if  cloudy  they  guessed 
noon.  There  were  clocks  in  but  few  families  in  those 
days.” 


In  the  heat  of  the  late  Presidential  canvass  the  cit- 
izens of  Buffalo  paused  to  take  part  in  one  of  the 
most  curious  sentimental  actions  of  the  present  age. 
The  bones  of  Red  Jacket  and  of  eight  other  chiefs 
of  the  Six  Nations  were  reinterred  with  ceremony 
in  the  Forest  Lawn  cemetery,  and  a monument  is  to 
be  erected  above  their  graves.  A granddaughter  of 
Brant,  chief  of  the  Mohawks,  was  one  of  the  many 
persons  of  mixed  blood  who  attended  the  exercises. 
Less  than  twenty  full-blood  Senecas  are  thought  to 
be  now  living.  The  Buffalo  historical  society  has 
published  a pamphlet  account  of  the  obsequies  of 
October  9,  1884.  It  contains  numerous  illustrations. 
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Register  of  Fort  Duquesne.— The  Reverend  A. 
A.  Lambing,  editor  of  the  ‘ Historical  Researches  in 
Western  Pennsylvania, ' has  published  in  a handsome 
and  an  elaborate  form  his  translation  of  the  register 
of  the  baptisms  and  interments  which  took  place  at 
Fort  Duquesne  from  1753  ^756.  The  French  text, 

in  which  language  the  register  was  written,  and  the 
English  translation  appear  on  opposite  pages,  and 
afford  the  reader  the  opportunity  for  easy  compari- 
son. The  translation  has  been  accomplished  with 


fidelity  and  accuracy.  The  reverend  author  has  pre- 
faced the  translation  with  a very  interesting  and 
scholarly  account  of  the  French  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. The  register  itself  is  a most  important 
document,  and  in  the  attractive  form  in  which  it  is 
now  offered  will  prove  a treasure  to  the  library  of  any 
one  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  it.  The 
book  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Reverend  A.  A. 
Lambing,  48  Third  avenue,  Pittsburgh.  The  price 
is  $1.00. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE 

THE  JUNE  CENTURY. 

In  pictorial  and  literary  features  the  June  Century  is  not  behind  recent  issues  in  timeliness  and  gen- 
eral interest,  A finer  portrait  than  that  of  Sir  John  Herschel  (the  frontispiece,  engraved  by  T.  Johnson) 
has  rarely  been  printed  in  The  Century,  Two  other  full-page  portraits,  of  William,  the  father,  and 
Caroline,  the  sister  of  Sir  John,  accompany  Professor  Edwin  S,  Holden’s  authoritative  paper  on  “ The 
Three  Herschels,”  Amusement  and  information  are  mingled  in  Eugene  V,  Smalley’s  second  paper, 
" In  and  Out  of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,”  and  the  illustrations,  by  Kemble,  are  full  of  character 
and  humor,  Mr,  Howells’  third  paper,  under  the  title,  “ A Florentine  Mosaic”  (to  which  the  artist  Pen- 
nell has  contributed  some  of  his  best  works),  has  the  grace  and  humor  of  his  travel  stories  combined  with 
a fine  historical  sense.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Theodore  Roosevelt,  after  his  experiences  at  the  Chi- 
cago Convention,  a year  ago,  went  upon  a hunting  excursion  to  the  Far  West,  In  a graphic  paper, 
entitled  “Still-hunting  the  Grizzly,”  he  describes  the  present  state  of  that  dangerous  sport  and  his  own 
experiences.  Two  full-page  pictures  accompany  his  narrative.  The  paper  on  “Orchids,”  by  Mrs, 
Sophie  Bledsoe  Herrick,  is  profusely  illustrated  by  the  author  of  the  paper,  who  conveys  in  a popular 
way  much  interesting  information  regarding  this  remarkable  plant.  Bishop  Dudley  of  Kentucky  con- 
tributes his  answer  to  the  question,  “How  Shall  We  Help  the  Negro?”  and  John  E,  P,  Daingerfield 
describes  his  experience  in  the  engine-house  when  he  was  held  as  a hostage  by  “John  Brown  at  Har- 
per’s Ferry,”  The  short  story  of  the  number  is  ” Hilary’s  Husband,”  a clever  character  sketch  by  Miss 
Grace  Denio  Litchfield,  Mr,  Howells’  “Rise  of  Silas  Lapham”  grows  absorbingly  interesting  as  a 
crisis  arises  at  the  same  time  in  the  love  affairs  of  the  daughters  and  in  the  prosperity  of  Lapham,  who 
tries  speculation,  with  the  usual  result.  In  the  fifth  part  of  Henry  James’  story,  “ The  Bostonians,”  the 
friendship  of  Olive  and  Verena  is  interestingly  developed. 

In  the  May  Century  McClellan’s  Peninsular  Campaign  was  treated  broadly  by  the  leading  com- 
manders on  both  sides.  In  the  June  number  special  events  like  the  disaster  to  the  Confederates  at 
Beaver  Dam  Creek  and  the  terrible  battle  the  next  day  at  Gaines’  Mill  are  particularly  described  by  Gen- 
eral D.  H.  Hill ; and  by  General  Fitz  John  Porter,  who  gained  great  credit  for  his  manner  of  fighting 
two-thirds  of  the  Confederate  army  with  a little  more  than  half  the  number,  at  Gaines’  Mill.  The  maps 
in  these  papers  are  probably  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  battle-maps  ever  published  in  this  coun- 
try, and  striking  pictures  and  portraits  accompany  in  profusion.  General  Imboden  contributes  a strik- 
ing anectodal  paper  on  “Stonewall  Jackson  in  the  Shenandoah,”  describing  the  famous  Valley  cam- 
paign, which  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  withdrawal  of  McClellan  to  the  James  liver.  In  “ Mem- 
oranda on  the  Civil  War,”  Colonel  J.  W.  Bissell  describes  the  ingenious  methods  adopted  in  sawing  out 
a channel  above  Island  Number  Ten,  which  led  to  the  flanking  of  that  Confederate  stronghold  on  the 
Mississippi. 

In  the  editorial  departments,  “Topics  of  the  Time  ” discusses  the  question  of  party  politics  and  “The 
Causes  of  the  Law’s  Delay.”  In  “Open  Letters”  there  are  short  papers  on  “ The  Law’s  Delay,”  by 
Walter  B.  Hill;  "The  Death  of  Tecumseh,”  by  D.  B.  Cook;  “Color-Bedding”  in  floriculture,  by 
Samuel  Parsons,  Jr. ; and  “Christianity  and  Popular  Amusements,”  by  Wshington  Gladden.  The 
poems  of  the  number,  including  “ Bric-^-Brac  ” verse,  are  by  James  T.  McKay,  Alice  Ward  Bailey, 
Robert  Trowbridge,  Walter  Learned,  Frank  Dempster  Sherman  and  Bessie  Chandler. 


THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHL  Y FOR  JUNE,  1885, 

“ The  Popular  Science  Monthly  ” makes  no  claims  on  its  pictures ; but  when  it  comes  to  the  reading 
matter,  which  nourishes  intelligence  and  makes  people  wiser  and  really  better  informed,  this  Magazine 
is  easily  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  American  monthlies.  It  has  no  equal  in  the  practical  instructiveness 
of  its  pages.  The  June  number  is  perhaps  less  brilliant  than  its  predecessor  for  May,  but  there  is  a 
striking  excellence  in  its  contents.  Henry  Gannett  opens  with  a brief  article  on  an  irrepressible  topic,  in 
which  he  returns  a negative  answer  to  the  question,  “ Are  We  to  Beeome  Afrieanized  ? ” Professor 
Benedict,  after  his  preliminary  discussions  on  “ The  Nervous  System  and  Consciousness,”  develops  his 
interesting  conclusions  on  the  correlations  of  thought  and  organization.  M.  de  Laveleye,  the  Belgian 
socialist,  writes  at  much  length  on  “The  State  versus  the  Man,”  in  answer  to  Spencer’s  “ Man  versus 
the  State.”  Spencer  replies  briefly  but  very  effectively.  The  discussion  is  spicy  and  helps  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  eminent  London  biologist,  Professor  Flower,  expounds  “Whales,  Past  and  Present,”  with 
illustrations,  giving  much  freshness  to  an  old  topic.  “The  Fuel  of  the  Future,”  “Sulphurous  Disin- 
fectants,” “Concerning  Kerosene,”  and  “The  Mediterranean  of  Canada,”  are  very  readable  papers. 

‘ ‘ The  Ways  of  Monkeys  ” is  an  entertaining  study  in  a fascinating  branch  of  natural  history  ; and  Pro- 
fessor Grote’s  “ Moths  and  Moth-Catchers  ” is  a timely  paper  by  one  of  our  first  entomological  authori- 
ties. Mattieu  Williams  closes  his  valuable  series  of  papers  on  “ The  Chemistry  of  Cookery  ” by  giving 
us  the  chemical  story  of  maltose  and  the  science  of  puddings  and  porridges.  There  are  a sketch  and 
portrait  of  Dr.  Allred  Brehm,  the  distinguished  German  naturalist  and  traveler,  recently  deceased ; and 
the  closing  departments  are  full  of  critical  discussion  and  varied  miscellaneous  scientific  information. 

New  York  ; D.  Appleton  & Company.  Fifty  cents  a number,  $5  a year. 


THE  ATLANTIC  FOR  JUNE,  1885. 


The  June  Atlantic  is  a pleasant  number  with  which  to  usher  in  the  summer.  One  of  the  most  enter- 
taining articles  in  it  is  called  "Dime  Museums  : From  a Naturalist’s  Point  of  View,”  by  the  Rev.  ].  G. 
Wood,  the  English  naturalist.  Kate  Gannett  Wells  gives  a picturesque  description  of  Passamaquoddy 
Island  and  its  hermit  ; there  is  an  account  of  six  months  spent  at  Astrakhan,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Noble> 
who  has  just  published  a book  called  " The  Russian  Revolt  ; ” and  a paper  on  " Modern  Vandalism,’ 
by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell,  about  Staple’s  Inn,  London,  and  the  Church  of  Ara  Coeli,  Rome,  both  to 
be  destroyed.  A statement  as  to  government  by  committee,  at  Washington,  by  J.  Laurence  Laughlin, 
and  “ The  Forests  and  the  Census,”  by  Francis  Parkman,  will  interest  students  of  politics.  The  three 
serials — Mrs.  Oliphant’s  "Country  Gentleman,”  Miss  Jewett’s  "Marsh  Island,”  and  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock’s  " Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,”  have  all  their  usual  interest.  Dr.  Holmes’  "New 
Portfolio  ” is  also  as  bright  as  ever.  The  literary  papers  of  the  number  are  led  by  a sterling  piece  of 
criticism  upon  Mrs.  Oliphant,  by  Miss  Harriet  W.  Preston,  and  there  are  reviews  of  Baird’s  " Huguenot 
Emigration,”  Allen’s  " Religious  Aspects  of  Philosophy,”  and  recent  novels.  Celia  Thaxter  contributes 
a poem,  and  there  is  also  some  other  good  verse,  together  with  the  usual  departments.  Houghton, 
Miffln  & Co.,  Boston. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW, 

The  North  American  Review  concludes  its  seventieth  year  with  its  June  number.  It  never  had  so 
large  a circulation,  nor  greater  influence,  nor  a more  brilliant  staff  of  contributors.  This  number  dis- 
cusses seven  topics  of  vital  public  interest  by  no  less  than  fourteen  eminent  writers,  not  including  the 
short  contributions  in  "Comments.”  "Shall  Silver  be  Demonetized?”  is  answered,  pro  and  con,  by 
three  distinguished  economists — Sumner,  Laughlin  and  Walker,  representing  Yale  and  Harvard  Col- 
leges and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  "The  Tardiness  of  Justice  ” is  discussed  by 
Judge  W.  L.  Learned,  and  " Prohibition  in  Politics”  by  Gail  Hamilton  ; " The  Swearing  Habit,”  by 
E.  P.  Whipple,  and  " French  Spoliation  Claims,”  by  Edward  Everett.  The  policy  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic hierarchy  toward  our  Public  Schools  is  assailed  in  a learned  essay  by  a new  polemic,  Mr.  M.  C* 
O’ Byrne  of  North  Carolina,  and  defended  by  Bishop  Keane  of  Virginia,  with  equal  erudition.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  double  presentation  of  an  impending  issue.  " How  Shall  Women  Dress  ? ” is  answered 
by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond,  Dr.  Kate  J.  Jackson,  and 
Mrs.  E.  M.  King,  the  English  leader  of  the  dress  reform  movement. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  STANDARD. 

The  May  number  of  The  International  Standard  is  filled  with  valuable  matter  of  a specially  interesting 
character,  not  only  to  Pyramid  students  but  to  all  lovers  of  and  seekers  after  truth.  Mrs.  E.  Bedell 
Benjamin  contributes  an  admirable  paper  on  " The  Druids  ; ” Eph.  M.  Epstein  discourses  learnedly  on 
" Bible  Weights  and  Measures,”  while  Dr.  J,  W.  Redfield  contributes  the  ninth  number  in  the  series  of 
his  paper,  " The  Altar  and  Pillar  to  Jehovah.”  Perhaps  as  satisfactory  papers  as  any  in  this  number 
are  those  of  J.  Ralston  Skinner  on  " Hebrew  Metrology  ” and  a review  by  J.  H.  Dow  of  R.  Courtenay’s 
little  pamphlet,  " The  Two  Witnesses : The  Bible,  The  Great  Pyramid.”  Mr.  Dow’s  contributions  to 
Pyramid  literature  have  a value  which  all  scholars  must  appreciate.  He  investigates  with  the  care  of  a 
mathematician  and  reaches  conclusions  by  the  methods  of  the  logician  and  scholar.  The  magazine  has 
a number  of  other  interesting  papers,  together  with  the  department  of  Letters,  Reviews,  Editorial  Notes, 
Society  Proceedings,  etc.  The  Standard  is  a bimonthly,  and  averages  nearly  one  hundred  pages  for 
each  issue,  and  is  offered  for  the  very  small  subscription  price  of  $2.00  per  year.  It  is  published  under 
the  patronage  of  the  International  Institute.  Address  Charles  Latimer,  President,  64  Euclid  avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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WALLACE  AT  SHILOH. 

DEFENSE  AGAINST  THE  GRANT-SHERMAN  CHARGES  OF  TARDINESS “FATAL 

‘ LETHARGY  IN  HIGH  PLACES.” 

The  persistent  charges  of  guilty  tardiness  against  the  Third  division  at 
Shiloh  church  by  General  Grant,  and  in  a more  offensive  form  by  General 
Sherman,  can  never  be  permitted  to  pass*unchallenged  by  the  officers  and 
men  of  that  division,  though  for  General  Grant  personally  their  senti- 
ments are  not  unfriendly.  Prior  to  his  paper  in  the  February  Century, 
1885,  he  had  not  published  on  the  subject,  but  his  friends  had  done  so 
extensively,  particularly  General  Badeau  in  his  military  history,  opened 
in  1867.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  article  in  the  Century  in  a way  to 
which  I shall  refer  below.  General  Badeau  was  upon  the  staff  of  General 
Grant  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war.  He  was  given  the  best  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  administration,  the  consulship  at  Liverpool,  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  this  history — an  office  that  was  continued  through  three  successive 
terms.  General  Badeau  might  well  be  an  admirer  of  the  then  president ; 
but  was  in  a position  much  more  favorable  to  become  a eulogist  than  a 
fair  and  reliable  historian.  PI  is  patron  furnished  the  author  liberally  with 
private  papers,  and  the  secretary  of  war  was  equally  liberal  with  the  pub- 
lic documents.  To  a large  extent  the  ‘Military  Plistory,’  sometimes 
styled  a life  of  Grant,  was  official.  General  Badeau  made  an  industrious 
use  of  his  opportunities,  always  having  in  mind  the  reputation  of  the  nation’s 
greatest  general.  Those  who  choose  to  compare  the  account  of  the  battle 
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of  Shiloh  church  in  the  history  with  that  in  the  Century  will  be  struck  not 
only  with  the  similarity  of  thoughts  and  statements,  but  of  style  and  even 
language.  This  could  only  occur  through  a common  source  of  informa- 
tion. Those  who  defend  the  Third  division  against  the  representations 
of  Badeau  cannot  contest  his  statements  without  involving  those  of  Gen- 
eral Grant.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  Grant  and  Sherman  should 
be  restive  under  reiterated  charges  of  a want  of  preparation  for  a battle, 
which  they  insisted  would  not  come  on.  This  is  not  a criticism  upon  the 
plan  of  the  battle,  for  there  was  no  plan.  Nor  is  it  a criticism  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  battle  after  it  was  an  established  fact,  for  it  was  contested 
with  remarkable  skill  and  tenacity.  The  anomaly  lies  in  its  inception, 
in  which  it  stands  alone  in  history.  No  engagement  of  the  civil  war  or  of 
European  wars  can  be  compared  with  this  for  disaster  on  the  first  day. 
But  General  Grant  was  not  stunned  by  defeat. 

The  commander  of  the  Third  division  foresaw  an  attack,  of  which  the 
evidences  were  abundant,  and  before  a cannon  was  fired  on  the  sixth  of 
April,  1862,  or  any  orders  were  given,  had  ordered  the  Third  brigade  into 
line  at  Adamsville.  The  other  two  brigades  were  also  ready  to  leave 
Crump’s  landing  and  Stony  Lonesome.  ' These  officers  and  men  are  as 
sensitive  as  their  companions  of  whatever  rank  or  reputation,  and  as  much 
entitled  to  have  history  written  in  the  interest  of  truth.  General  Halleck 
caused  a survey  of  the  field  to  be  made  by  Colonel  Thom  of  the  United 
States  engineers,  soon  after  the  battle;  General  Badeau  has  preferred  to 
use  a field  sketch  made  by  Colonel  McPherson.  Having  spent  parts  of 
several  days,  immediately  after  the  engagement,  in  an  examination  of  the 
ground  in  order  to  make  a sketch,  I can  state  that  coup  a' ceil  sketches  are 
not  of  much  value,  except  as  to  the  positions  of  the  troops,  which  a sur- 
vey cannot  determine.  Those  positions  differ  according  to  different 
authors,  owing  to  the  restricted  field  of  view  and  the  intricacies  of  the 
ground,  such  as  streams,  gullies  and  thickets.  The  sketch  of  McPherson 
requires  many  corrections,  especially  as  to  distances.  Taking  Colonel 
Thom’s  map,  with  the  log  house  at  the  bluff  overlooking  Pittsburgh 
landing  as  a central  point,  Shiloh  Church  is  about  thirty  degrees  south 
of  west,  distant  two  and  one-fourth  to  two  and  one-half  miles  in  a right 
line ; to  the  Owl  creek  bridge,  on  the  Purdy  road,  ten  degrees  north  of 
west,  three  miles.  This  was  the  right  of  Sherman’s  line,  a brigade  com- 
manded by  Colonel  McDowell  resting  on  the  Owl  creek  bridge.  Thence 
to  the  river  road,  where  it  crosses  Brier  run,  the  course  is  northwest  two 
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miles;  to  Sherman’s  right  at  3 p.  m.  one  and  two-tenths  miles.  Within 
these  lines  lay  all  the  divisions  except  Prentiss’  on  the  morning  of  that 
memorable  April  day.  Reports  do  not  agree  very  well  as  to  Prentiss’ 
precise  position.  He  was  scarcely  settled  in  his  camp  when  it  was  at- 
tacked. It  was  only  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March  the  division  was  or- 
ganized at  Savanna,  and  not  put  in  position  until  some  days  later.  Some 
authorities  place  its  left  slightly  in  advance  of  Sherman’s  left,  its  line  of 
tents  being  across  the  heads  of  Oak  run.  Others  have  its  left  thrown  a 
trifle  back,  the  front  about  at  right  angles  to  the  ridge  road  from  Mon- 
terey and  Corinth.  The  Shiloh  church  road  crosses  both  Brier  run  and 
Oak  run,  and  joins  the  ridge  road  at  Monterey,  about  five  miles  distant. 
All  of  the  map  distances  must  be  increased  at  least  one-fourth,  owing  to 
the  crookedness  of  the  routes.  Prentiss  was  located  by  General  Grant,  or 
his  orders.  General  Smith  was  ill  at  Savanna  of  a mortal  injury.  From 
Prentiss’  left  to  the  position  of  Colonel  Stuart,  on  the  Purdy  and  Ham- 
burg road,  at  Lick  run,  the  distance  is  about  a mile,  the  course  about 
east,  or  at  right  angles  to  Sherman  and  Prentiss,  a space  in  which  were  no 
troops.  From  Pittsburgh  landing  to  Stuart  is  a few  degrees  west  of 
south,  about  one  and  one-half  miles.  Hurlbut  lay  on  the  east  bluff  of 
Brier  run,  not  quite  a mile  from  the  landing,  and  McClernand  near  the 
intersection  of  the  Purdy  and  Corinth  road,  making  an  acute  angle  with 
Sherman,  who  v/as  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a mile  in  his  front.  The 
prolongation  of  McClernand’s  line  intersected  the  right  of  Prentiss, 
oblicjuely,  distant  about  three-fourths  of  a mile  southeast.  Such  of  our 
troops  as  lay  on  the  inner  crests  of  the  valleys  were  in  natural  intrench- 
ments. 

General  Badeau  characterizes  this  group  of  camps  as  a defensive  line 
of  battle.  If  such  were  the  case  there  must  have  been  an  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  officer  or  officers  who  arranged  it  with  a design  to  resist  an 
attack.  It  lacked,  however,  the  essentials  of  such  a line.  It  was  without 
a left  wing  or  a centre  with  their  supports,  and  was  not  continuous — not 
for  want  of  troops,  but  because  they  were  not  put  in  position.  No 
changes  had  been  made  for  nearly  a month,  during  which  General  C.  F. 
Smith  was  in  command.  He  posted  his  own  division  and  that  of  Hurlbut 
around  the  landing,  along  the  eastern  crest  of  the  valley  of  Brier  run. 
For  those  divisions  only  the  position  was  one  of  natural  strength.  His 
right  rested  on  the  marshes  of  Snake  creek,  along  the  river  road. 
Hurlbut’s  left  rested  on  the  ridge  road,  and  near  the  heads  of  the  ravines 
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which  the  Confederates  reached  at  the  finale  of  the  first  day.  In  their 
front  was  a precipitous  valley  with  a rivulet  of  water  and  timber,  Mc- 
Clernand’s  command  was  on  about  the  same  level  in  front  of  this  ravine, 
in  the  angle  between  the  Purdy  and  Corinth  roads,  something  over  three- 
fourths  of  a mile  distant.  Beyond  him  in  the  same  direction  lay  Sher- 
man, on  the  eastern  crest  of  Oak  run,  with  a valley  like  that  of  Brier 
run,  but  not  as  deep.  This  position  had  natural  strength  capable  of 
easily  being  made  impregnable  against  three  to  one. 

Prentiss  was  posted  several  weeks  after  the  other  four  divisions  had  occu- 
pied their  camps.  Before  Prentiss  was  placed  there  was  not  the  semblance 
of  a line ; but  a column  of  three  divisions,  Sherman’s,  McClernand’s  and 
Smith  s,  having  one  division  front  and  three  in  depth,  stretched  over  a space 
of  a mile  and  a half  or  more  to  the  rear.  This  much  vaunted  line  of  battle 
had  the  general  form  of  an  elongated  rectangle  with  one  side  wanting.  The 
southerly  end  facing  Corinth,  something  more  than  a mile  in  length,  lay 
along  the  north  side  oi  Oak  run,  across  both  roads  toCorinth.  It  was  the 
position  nearest  the  enemy  and  therefore  most  liable  to  attack.  The  wes- 
terly side  of  the  figure  was  about  three  miles  long  resting  upon  bluffs  and 
ravines  of  Owl  and  Snake  creeks,  from  which  no  attack  could  be  expected. 
If  Oak  run  was  the  front,  this  was  the  right  flank.  Its  northerly  end, 
properly  the  rear,  was  behind  Brier  run  near  the  Tennessee  river,  and 
also  about  a mile  in  length.  On  the  easterly  side  our  rectangle  was 
vacancy.  About  a mile  beyond,  towards  the  Hamburg  road  and  Lick 
creek,  also  on  a road  from  Corinth,  was  one  brigade  taken  from  Sherman’s 
division.  Would  any  military  man  regard  this  as  a front  of  battle? 

With  the  later  addition  of  Prentiss  there  was  a front  of  two  divisions, 
and  if  Hurlbut’s,  by  a military  fiction,  formed  a part,  he  was  a mile  or  a 
mile  and  a quarter  out  of  line  in  the  rear.  The  space  between  Prentiss, 
whose  left  was  in  air,  and  Stuart’s  brigade,  on  Lick  creek,  was  on  a course 
bent  backward  to  the  left.  With  these  last  dispositions,  not  varied  until 
after  the  rebel  guns  opened,  was  there  on  the  field  a line  of  battle  ? 

During  the  portentous  days  of  Friday  and  Saturday,  Beauregard  and 
Johnston  had  brought  up  four  divisions  from  Corinth,  forming  an  offensive 
line  from  Owl  to  Lick  creeks,  with  a picket-line  within  three  miles.  Noth- 
ing but  bad  weather  prevented  their  attack  on  Saturday  morning,  accord- 
ing to  programme.  Buell  was  then  farther  away  than  Corinth.  No  change 
was  made  in  the  position  of  any  of  our  divisions  during  these  days. 
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Many  regimental  and  brigade  commanders  were  in  a state  of  great  anxiety. 
It  has  not  appeared  that  the  division  commanders  were  even  apprehensive. 

Saturday  passed  and  night  settled  over  the  army,  on  the  brink  of  a 
catastrophe,  like  sheep  without  a shepherd.  Was  it  not  known  that  there 
was  an  army  at  Corinth  or  still  nearer?  If  there  was,  were  its  objects  not 
warlike?  Or  was  it  expecting  that  Sidney  Johnston  would  wait  on  Buell? 
It  is  not  my  present  intention  to  go  over  the  battle  of  Shiloh  Church  on 
paper.  These  criticisms  involve  high  officials,  but  would  not  have  been 
used  except  in  self-defense  of  the  Third  division,  which  those  officials  have 
pursued  with  relentless  pertinacity  more  than  twenty  years.  It  can  be 
and  has  been  shown  that  their  charges  are  not  tenable.  They  and 
their  friends  have,  during  that  period,  endeavored  to  throw  the  blame  of 
the  defeat  of  Sunday  upon  General  Lew  Wallace.  General  Grant  has 
officially  stated  that  the  propriety  of  removing  him  was  under  considera- 
tion before  the  battle.  He  was  evidently  not  a favorite.  But  a fair  and 
candid  investigation,  such  as  General  Grant  is  generally  inclined  to  make, 
would  have  shown  that  Wallace  was  not  lacking  in  any  respect  on  that 
day. 

Here  are  specimens  of  the  charges  ; 

Lew  Wallace  was  equally  amiss.  He  who  had  been  upon  the  ground  a month  excused  himself  that 
he  had  taken  the  wrong  road.  Captain  Rowley  and  Colonel  McPherson  put  him  right  at  one  o’clock, 
and  it  took  him  till  seven  that  night  to  march  five  miles.  (Badeau,  vol.  i,  p.  80.) 

Lew  Wallace  was  put  in  position  on  the  extreme  right,  where  he  should  have  been  eighteen  hours 
before.  (P.  87.) 

Lew  Wallace,  to  whose  shameful  tardiness — to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name — was  mainly  due  the  cause 
of  the  repulse  of  the  first  day. — National  Tribune,  March  7,  1863. 

In  the  United  Service  Magazine,  January,  1863,  is  a letter  from  General 
Sherman  of  the  same  tenor  : 

I selected  that  line  (about  4 P.  M.),  in  advance  of  the  bridge  across  Snake  creek,  by  which  we  had  all 
day  been  expecting  Lew  Wallace’s  division  from  Crump’s  landing. 

. . . Lew  Wallace’s  fresh  division,  only  four  miles  away,  was  expected  each  minute. 

General  Sherman,  in  his  recent  Memoirs,  revives  the  subject  (page 
245-7),  with  particulars : 

General  Grant  visited  me  about  10  A.  M.,  where  we  were  holding  our  ground,  and  said  that  on  his  way 
up  he  stopped  at  Crump’s  landing,  and  ordered  Lew  Wallace’s  division  to  cross  Lick  (Snake)  creek,  so 
as  to  come  up  on  my  right,  telling  me  to  look  out  for  him.  . . . We  had  waited  all  day  for  him. 

The  following  is  General  Grant’s  statement  in  the  Century : 

On  my  way  up,  after  an  early  breakfast,  I directed  Lew  Wallace  to  get  his  troops  in  line  ready  to 
execute  any  orders.  He  replied  they  were  already  under  arms  prepared  to  move. 

I reached  the  front  about  8 A.  M.,  . . . . directed  Captain  Baxter  to  order  General  Wallace  to 

march  immediately  by  the  road  nearest  the  river  to  Pittsburgh  landing.  He  made  a memorandum  of 
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the  order.  I sent  Colonel  McPherson  and  Captain  Rowley  to  bring  him  up  with  his  division.  They 
found  him  marching  toward  Purdy,  Bethel,  or  some  point  west  from  the  river,  farther  by  several  miles 

from  Pittsburgh  landing  than  when  he  started I never  could  see,  and  do  not  now  see,  why 

an  order  was  necessary  farther  than  to  come  direct  to  Pittsburgh  landing  without  specifying  the  route. 
It  was  direct  and  near  the  river. 

He  has  since  claimed  that  Baxter  directed  him  to  Sherman’s  right,  which  is  not  where  I wanted  him 
to  go.  . . . If  he  was  correct  it  was  a very  unmilitary  proceeding  to  join  the  right  of  an  army  from 

the  flank  instead  of  from  the  base.  ...  I presume  he  thought  it  would  be  an  act  of  heroism  re- 
dounding to  the  credit  of  his  command  and  the  benefit  of  his  country. 

The  order  was  given  to  Captain  Baxter  on  Sherman’s  line  about  ten 
o’clock  A.  M.,  (not  8)  and  delivered  to  General  Wallace  at  Stony  Lone- 
some, two  miles  west  of  Crump’s  landing,  at  twenty  minutes  past  eleven 

A.  M. 

What  General  Grant  directed  Captain  Baxter  to  say  or  to  write,  or  what 
he  said  to  General  Sherman,  are  matters  to  be  settled  not  by  General 
Wallace.  Neither  is  he  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  battle  at  half- 
past eleven  o’clock.  When  Captain  Baxter  left,  Sherman’s  line  had  not 
been  crowded  back.  Baxter  knew  no  more  about  its  being  driven  in 
than  we  did;  and,  therefore,  said  nothing  on  that  subject.  Neither  him- 
self nor  his  order  referred  to  Pittsburgh  landing  or  the  river  road. 

Colonel  Ross’  statement : 

About  eleven  o’clock  A.  M.  Captain  Baxter  handed  me  a paper  which  read  and  said  you  (Wallace) 
will  move  on  the  Purdy  road,  form  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  and  act  -according  to  circumstances. 

General  J.  A.  Strickland’s  statement : 

At  half-past  eleven  or  fifteen  minutes  to  twelve,  a person  rode  up  to  General  Wallace  with  orders  to 
move.  The  movement  began  in  ten  minutes. 

Statement  of  Captain  Fred.  Knefler,  A.  A.  General : 

It  must  have  been  twelve  M.  when  Captain  Baxter  arrived  with  orders  bringing  the  cheering  intelli- 
gence that  our  army  was  successful.  ...  It  was  a written  order  to  move  and  form  a junction  with 
the  right  of  the  army,  which  we  understood  to  be  the  right  as  it  rested  in  the  morning. 

Captain  A.  D.  Ware’s  statement: 

At  twenty  minutes  to  twelve  an  order  was  delivered  by  Captain  Baxter  to  move  to  Sherman’s  right  on 
the  Purdy  road.  The  head  of  Wallace's  column  was  in  sight  of  the  field,  when  Captain  Rowley  and  Colonel 
McPherson  overtook  it,  telling  quite  a different  story  from  Captain  Baxter. 

On  the  way  up  in  the  morning  General  Grant  and  General  Wallace 
agreed  that  the  probabilities  of  an  attack  were  upon  Adamsville,  where 
my  brigade  lay,  five  miles  from  Crump’s,  nearly  west  on  the  road  to 
Purdy.  We  were,  on  this  theory,  not  ordered  to  move  until  two  p.  m. 
and  after  the  distressing  news  of  the  last  set  of  messages.  At  that  hour 
both  the  camps  of  Sherman  and  Prentiss  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.  After  a most  heroic  combat  they  were  compelled  to  yield.  W. 
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H.  L.  Wallace,  McClernard,  Hurlbut,  Sherman  and  Prentiss  were  all  then 
in  the  new  line,  which  was  shorter  and  more  compact,  but  from  three- 
fourths  of  a mile  to  a mile  nearer  the  river.  About  four  p.  m.  this  line 
gave  way,  after  a resistance  worthy  of  veterans,  and  the  day  was  lost. 
To  make  the  Third  division  responsible  for  this  disaster  is  certainly  not 
generous,  nor  is  it  correct  history.  Wallace  is  blamed  for  not  facing  about 
and  marching  left  in  front  across  to  the  river  road.  In  those  thickets, 
swamps  and  ravines,  if  the  reversed  column  had  been  attacked,  confusion 
would  have  been  inevitable.  If  it  had  reached  the  field  unmolested  there 
must  have  been  a halt  to  get  the  division  right  in  front,  and  as  much  time 
lost  there  as  there  was  on  Snake  creek.  A party  which  I sent  out  soon 
after  the  battle  to  examine  the  cross  routes  toward  Purdy,  reported  the 
distance  from  Stony  Lonesome  to  the  upper  Snake  creek  bridge,  half  a 
mile  below  the  mill,  to  be  about  five  miles.  How  far  it  is  back  to  the 
route  leading  across  to  the  river  road,  and  the  lower  crossing,  was  not 
reported,  nor  the  distance  to  the  river.  Each  of  these  distances  may  be 
one  and  one-half  or  two  miles,  and  thus  the  march  to  the  lower  crossing 
would  be  eight  to  nine  miles,  besides  the  distance  across  Snake  creek 
bottom. 

Notwithstanding  the  unheard  of  slackness  of  the  prelude,  when  the 
storm  burst  upon  our  astonished  generals  they  breasted  it  with  skill  and 
valor.  As  the  engagement  is  more  clearly  illuminated  by  official  reports 
on  both  sides  it  rises  higher  on  the  list  of  important  battles.  This  bold 
plan  of  attack  by  continuous  assaults,  characterized  by  reckless  courage, 
is  one  remarkable  feature.  The  equal  depletion  of  both  armies  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  all  the  troops  being  then  in  action  for  the  first  time  and 
all  the  reserves  put  in,  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Federal  forces,  and 
the  determination  of  both  commanding  generals  to  renew  the  fight  on  the 
morrow,  certainly  are  peculiarities  that  are  seldom  seen  in  the  same 
engagement. 

One  commanding  general  being  killed,  the  other  declining  to  make  an 
official  report,  the  northern  states  indignant  over  a defeat,  the  southern 
states  jubilant  over  a victory,  are  circumstances  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  few  or  no  great  actions.  In  its  inception  there  were  features  still  more 
remarkable.  An  army,  ready  for  the  attack,  lay  all  night  within  hearing 
of  our  drum-beats,  and  our  generals,  with  the  exception  of  Prentiss,  knew 
it  not.  They  were  not  only  incredulous  of  its  presence,  but  discredited 
the  positive  information  of  subordinates.  It  was  only  a reconnoissance. 
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At  the  Confederate  headquarters  this  apathy  was  so  astonishing  that  it  was 
regarded  as  a piece  of  strategy,  which  made  them  cautious.  General 
Beauregard  was  inclined  to  abandon  the  attack.  To  him  it  appeared  in- 
credible that,  after  so  many  warnings  and  delays,  we  were  not  everywhere 
prepared  and  fortified.  Had  General  A.  S.  Johnston  known  the  true  sit- 
uation he  would  have  put  in  Bragg’s  division  further  to  their  right,  where 
he  could  have  marched  through  our  so-called  defensive  line  unopposed, 
attacked  Prentiss  in  the  rear,  occupied  the  then  foremost  camps  several 
hours  earlier,  and  with  far  less  loss  of  his  men.  Picket  firing  began  at  a 
quarter  past  5 a.  m.  , in  front  of  the  camp  of  General  Prentiss.  This  did 
not  dispel  the  illusion.  It  was  not  until  7 o’clock,  when  the  enemy’s  bat- 
tery opened  upon  Prentiss,  that  General  Sherman  gave  up  the  theory  of 
a reconnoissance. 

Did  ever  a battle  open  under  such  circumstances  ? If  the  first  policy 
of  reticence  had  been  followed  out,  it  would  have  been  profitable  to  all 
parties.  Reputation  is  as  dear  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Third 
division  as  to  other  troops.  There  were  in  it  six  Ohio  regiments  and 
more  from  Indiana.  They  are  all  included  in  the  charge  of  laggards, 
whom  it  took  all  day  to  march  four  miles,  and  that  they  were  from  i p.  m. 
till  7 marching  five  miles  while  a battle  was  being  fought  within  hearing. 

If  a court  of  inquiry  was  in  search  of  guilty  remissness  it  would  not  be 
fastened  upon  the  Third  division  or  its  general.  If  there  had  been  around 
Shiloh  church  as  much  prescience  and  activity  as  there  was  at  Crump’s 
landing  and  Adamsville,  Sherman  and  Prentiss  would  not  have  been 
driven  out  of  their  camps.  All  attempts  to  throw  the  blame  for  those 
events  upon  General  Wallace  must  eventually  fail.  It  is  now  apparent 
that  no  line  of  action  could  have  been  adopted  by  him  that  would  not 
have  been  disapproved.  His  preparations  to  meet  an  attack  * before  Gen- 
eral Grant  passed  up  the  river  meet  with  no  commendation.  Had  he 
abandoned  the  trains  and  stores  without  orders  he  might  have  been  de- 
prived of  his  command.  Had  he  taken  the  direct  route  to  Snake  creek 
bridge  it  would  have  been*  positive  disobedience  of  orders  and  a court- 
martial.  Nothing  less  than  a spiritual  perception  of  the  situation  and  the 
wishes  of  his  chief  could  have  relieved  him  and  his  command  from  cen- 
sure. Instead  of  four  or  five  miles,  six  offiers  who  were  with  the  com- 
mand make  the  route  of  march  an  average  of  about  thirteen  miles  ; some 
as  low  as  nine,  others  more  than  thirteen.  My  brigade  was  not  ordered 
to  move  until  2 p.  m.  Taking  the  shortest  route  to  the  lower  bridge,  I 
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estimated  the  distance  at  eight  or  nine  miles.  General  Nelson  was  full 
half  a day  getting  to  Pittsburgh  landing  from  his  camp  above  Savanna.  • 
General  Beauregard  was  from  noon  of  the  third  until  late  in  the  night  of 
the  fifth  marching  twenty  miles.  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  General 
Blucher  was  from  eleven  to  thirteen  miles  away.  He  started  at  daylight 
of  the  longest  day  of  the  year  in  a high  latitude.  Bulow’s  corps,  in 
advance,  approached  the  French  right  wing,  near  Plauchenoit,  between 
3 and  4 p.  m.  Blucher  did  not  join  the  English  left  until  after  sundown. 

General  Sherman  insists  that  the  battle  of  Sunday  was  not  lost.  At 
1 1 A.  M.  two  of  our  first  division  corps  were  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 
All  of  the  divisions  had  been  engaged,  and  the  improvised  line  of  battle 
forced  back  nearly  a mile.  By  half-past  4 or  5 p.  m.  it  was,  after  a stub- 
born resistance  of  all  the  forces,  obliged  to  yield  nearly  another  mile,  and 
three  of  our  division  camps  were  occupied  by  the  Confederates.  Two  divi- 
sions were  broken  up.  The  remains  of  the  army  were  in  or  across  the 
valley  of  Brier  run  and  posted  for  defense.  Forty  thousand  organized 
troops  had  diminished  to  eighteen  thousand.  Beauregard’s  right  had 
reached  the  Tennessee  and  entered  the  ravine  next  above  Pittsburgh 
landing.  Their  bullets  struck  the  building  where  the  road  rose  to  the 
bluff  overlooking  our  transports.  If  such  events  do  not  constitute  a de- 
feat, where  can  we  find  one  in  history?  That  another  battle  was  fought 
the  next  day  with  more  troops  and  the  lost  ground  recovered  does  not 
take  away  the  fact  of  a crushing  defeat  on  Sunday. 

At  Shiloh,  if  either  on  Friday  or  Saturday  Hurlbut’s  division  had  been 
put  into  line  on  Prentiss’  left,  the  history  of  the  battle  would  have  been 
quite  different,  and  there  would  not  have  been  such  efforts  to  condemn  the 
movements  from  Crump  landing.  During  those  days  a fatal  lethargy 
seems  to  have  come  over  the  commanding  generals.  The  great  successes 
and  glorious  victories  they  have  won  since  then  do  not  alter  the  facts  of 
Shiloh.  Subsequent  good  fortune  should  have  made  them  charitable,  or 
at  least  just. 

If  General  Buell  had  not  arrived  between  the  sixth  and  the  seventh, 
General  Grant  would,  no  doubt,  have  attacked  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
the  seventh.  The  regiments  and  brigades  of  his  command  of  the  day 
previous,  who  stood  beneath  their  colors,  were  equal  to  a great  emergency. 
If  they  numbered  eighteen  thousand  men,  with  the  Third  division  added 
he  could  rely  upon  at  least  twenty-three  thousand  troops  as  resolute  as 
himself.  The  Confederates  were  more  demoralized  than  the  Federals. 
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Their  favorite  leader  was  killed.  Beauregard  was  sick.  At  daybreak  of 
Monday  he  was  in  condition  neither  to  attack  or  defend.  He  claims  that 
there  were  twenty  thousand  men  whom  he  could  bring  into  action,  but 
they  were  less  reliable  than  the  same  number  of  ours.  The  probabilities 
are  that  if  Grant  had  moved  upon  their  bivouacs  at  early  dawn  he  would 
have  recaptured  his  camps  unaided,  and  in  a manner  far^more  glorious  to 
the  Union  army. 

Charles  Whittlesey. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  WADE.— II. 

The  final  causes  which  shape  the  fortunes  of  individual  men  and 
the  destinies  of  states  are  often  the  same.  They  are  usually  remote 
and  obscure,  their  influence  wholly  unsuspected  until  declared  by 
results.  When  they  inspire  men  to  the  exercise  of  courage,  self- 
denial,  enterprise,  industry,  and  call  into  play  the  higher  moral  ele- 
ments, lead  men  to  a risk  of  all  upon  conviction,  faith ; such  causes 
lead  to  the  planting  of  great  states,  great  nations,  great  peoples.  That 
nation  is  greatest  that  produces  the  greatest  and  most  manly  men,  as  these 
must  constitute  the  essentially  greatest  nation.  Such  a result  may  not 
consciously  be  contemplated  by  the  individuals  instrumental  in  their  pro- 
duction. Pursuing  each  his  personal  good  by  exalted  means,  they  worked 
out  this  as  a logical  conclusion.  They  wrought  on  the  lines  of  the  largest 
good. 

Something  has  been  said  of  the  planting  and  training  of  the  Puritan  ele- 
ment in  rugged  New  England.  A word  must  be  permitted  of  the  plant- 
ing of  a new  state  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  between  the  lake  and  river, 
and  the  transplanting  the  modified  Puritan  to  its  stimulating  soil  and 
atmosphere,  for  further  development. 

In  1788,  General  Rufus  Putnam  organized  the  Massachusetts  company, 
and  secured  the  grant  of  a million  acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio,  including 
the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  a river  flowing  through  a most  favored 
region.  There  the  company  planted  ancient  Marietta  and  organized  the 
county  of  Washington. 

About  the  same  time  John  Cleves  Symmes,  a distinguished  citizen  of 
New  Jersey,  secured  concessions  of  large  tracts  below,  extending  to  the 
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Miamis.  valuable  and  rich  lands,  establishing  himself  at  North  Bend,  in- 
tending there  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a western  metropolis. 

A little  later  came  men  from  young  Kentucky  and  secured  the  site  of 
Cincinnati,  which,  for  the  time,  they  called  Losantiville,  though  it  fell 
largely  under  the  dominant  men  of  the  east. 

The  third  Stuart  king  of  England,  in  1662,  made  a grant  of  American 
lands,  sixty-two  miles  wide,  extending  from  Naragansett  bay  westward  to 
the  ocean,  which  finally  inured  to  thrifty  Connecticut.  Her  title  was  none 
of  the  best,  but  she  so  managed  that  after  her  sister  states  had  relin- 
quished their  rival  claims  to  the  infant  republic,  she  was  permitted  to  re- 
serve from  her  grant  to  the  United' States,  as  her  property,  this  breadth 
of  territory  extending  west  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the 
western  line  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  the  origin,  territorial  extent  and 
geographical  position  of  the  famous  Connecticut  Western  Reserve — New 
Connecticut,  as  the  natives  of  that  state  affectionately  called  it.  The 
south  line  of  the  grant — the  forty-first  degree  north — was  its  southern 
boundary.  Pier  northern  was  washed  by  the  envious  lake,  ever  encroaching 
on  the  domain,  while  the  southern  trend  of  the  coast  line,  running  west, 
cut  the  ambitious  little  state  out  of  quite  half  her  acres.  In  her  sweep 
across  northern  Pennsylvania  she  had  planted,  organized,  and  for  a time 
governed  her  county  of  Westmoreland,  whose  representatives  sat  in  her  leg- 
islature, and  she  had  a long  and  bloody  feud  with  Pennsylvania,  to  whom 
she  was  finally  obliged  later  to  yield  it.  And  though  she  had  so  much  piore 
land  still  west^  she  was  constrained  to  yield  its  sovereignty  to  the  United 
States,  and  it  became  for  political  purposes  part  of  the  great  Northwest  * 
Territory,  and  so  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  She  soon  sold  the  soil 'to  the 
Connecticut  land  company,  composed  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
capitalists,  who  surveyed,  divided  their  acquisition  and  dissolved,  each  at 
once  seeking  purchasers,  which  caused  the  first  and  greatest  movement 
westward  in  New  England.  All  this,  save  migration,  occurred  in  the  last' 
years  of  the  last  century. 

These  wide  acquisitions  on  the  borders  of  the  state  that  was  to  be,  show  . 
the  appreciative  judgment,  as  well  as  the  enterprise,  of  the  men  of  New 
England,  of  the  importance  of  this  new  and  farther  west,  a west  that  was 
to  flee  yet  westward  till  the  Occident  itself  should  vanish.  This  northern- 
most acquisition  was  soon  to  become  the  home  and  the  training  ground  of 
our  youth  of  the  Feeding  Hills  Parish,  whose  best  claim  to  notice  is — it 
gave  him  birth  and  early  nurture. 
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Loosely  speaking,  the  Reserve  was  distant  six  hundred  miles,  the  whole 
extent  of  westward-stretching  New  York  and  farther-extending  Penn- 
sylvania, both  westwardly,  covered  by  an  interminable  forest,  traversed 
by  numerous  and  generally  unbridged  streams,  and  intersected  by  one 
considerable  range  of  mountains  to  be  crossed  or  gone  around.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  the  whole  of  the  new  domain  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Indians,  though  their  titles  had  been  extinguished  by  the 
process  of  battle  and  treaty. 

Immigration,  left  wholly  to  individual  enterprise,  by  unconscious  selec- 
tion, secures  in  the  main  a very  good,  often  the  best  man  for  that 
purpose.  None  but  the  hardy,  resolute  and  enterprising  would  undertake 
and  endure  the  hazard  and  hardship.  The  most  of  Ohio  was  thus 
peopled,  not  only  from  New  England,  but  from  Virginia,  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  As  might  have  been  foreseen  from  her  geographical 
position  and  extent,  she  would  rapidly  grow  to  power  and  importance  in 
the  republic. 

The  leaders  of  New  England  and  northeastern  immigration  to  the 
southern  border  were  men  of  wealth,  high  position  and  wide  influence. 
They  sought  soldiers,  adventurers,  border  men,  hunters,  men  of  broken 
fortunes,  and,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  emigrants  from  the  border 
southern  states,  the  distinctively  New  England  and  northern  traits  and 
characteristics  were  soon  lost;  and  while  they  modified  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  new  communities,  were  in  turn  modified  by  their  new  as- 
sociates and  environs.  Migration  to  the  Connecticut  lands  was  entirely 
spontaneous,  without  the  aid  of  the  states,  or  of  the  land  company,  with- 
out the  patronage  of  leaders  or  proprietors,  quite  without  individual  con- 
cert. That  region  bordering  the  lake  was  from  the  first  preferred,  though 
in  the  beginning  not  more  accessible.  It  may  be  that  the  unapprehended 
influence  of  the  seeming  law  that  requires  the  greater  lines  of  transit  over 
the  western  continent  shall  be  along  'the  parallels  of  latitude,  controlled 
this  first  considerable  movement  of  the  eastern  people.  However  that  was, 
while  New  England  early  lost  its  distinctive  influence  in  southern  Ohio,  it 
concentrated  and  augmented  it  on  the  northern  border,  which  was  so 
much  condensed  Puritan  New  England.  It  still  remains  essentially  New 
England.  The  immigrants  thither  were  young,  middle-aged  husbandmen 
and  their  young  wives  and  children,  from  the  centres  of  the  oldest  English 
civilization  on  the  continent,  with  nothing  warlike  but  the  fading  traditions 
of  the  revolution  and  older  Indian  wars,  nor  hunters,  knowing  nothing  of 
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woodcraft,  or  pioneer  makeshifts.  Peace-loving,  law-abiding,  from  instinct 
and  habit — frugal,  long-headed,  intellectual,  intelligent,  hard  workers,  in- 
ventive, strongly  imbued  with  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  intensely 
Protestant,  believing  in  the  God  of  the  Bible,  the  saving  efficacy  of  com- 
mon schools  in  this  life,  and  bent  on  bettering  their  earthly  condition  by 
slow,  hard  work.  Beyond  that  never  thinking  of  any  part  they  were  to 
play  in  forming  a new  great  state.  Purely  democratic  in  life  and  habit  of 
thought,  their  organized  townships  would  be  little  democracies.  Of  one 
of  these  the  young  Wades  are  to  become  citizens,  help  form  and  be 
formed  by  it,  in  the  larger  freedom  of  the  thinly  settled  woods,  most 
favorable  to  the  development  of  individual  traits  and  tendencies,  growing 
as  the  trees  grow,  and,  like  them,  largely  under  the  limits  of  natural  law 
alone. 

The  county  of  Ashtabula  (Indian  name  of  a creek)  is  the  northeastern 
county  of  Ohio,  bordering  Lake  Erie  and  bounded  east  by  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  organized  in  1811,  contains  twenty-eight  townships,  of  the  five  mile 
square  pattern  of  the  Reserve,  to  which  the  exceptions,  save  those  caused 
by  the  lake  coast-line,  are  few. 

The  township  of  Andover  is  one  of  the  eastern  range,  lying  along  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  and  the  fifth  going  south  from  the  lake,  from  which  it 
is  something  over  twenty  miles  distant.  Its  settlement  began  in  1805  or 
1806.  It  was  organized  as  a politic  body  in  1819.  This,  implied  at  least  ten 
resident  voters  in  its  territory.  The  organization  was  after  the  Massa- 
chusetts pattern,  with  three  trustees — the  government  proper,  one  or  more 
j'ustices  of  the  peace  and  constables — old  English;  supervisors  of  high- 
ways, overseers  of  the  poor,  viewers  of  fences,  the  erection  of  common 
school  districts  by  metes  and  ^bounds,  of  which  the  residents  were  quasi 
corporators.  All  native  or  naturalized  citizens,  with  the  qualification  of 
residence,  were  freemen,  and  settled  their  township  affairs  at  an  annual 
meeting  of  all  the  voters,  held  then,  and  now,  on  the  first  Monday  of 
April. 

In  the  history  of  Andover^  I find  it  recorded:  “In  1820  the  thr^ee 

brothers  Wade — Samuel  Sidney,  Theodore  Leonard,  and  Charles  H. — 
came  into  the  township.  They  were  unmarried.”  The  record  says  further 
of  these  young  Wades,  that  in  1821  “Theodore  taught  a three  months’ 
school  in  Madison  (then  in  Geauga  -county  some  distance  west)  and  re- 
ceived therefor  six  barrels  of  whiskey;’'  and  that  “Charles  taught  the 


^Williams’  ‘ History  of  Ashtabula  County,’  p.  216. 
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same  winter' in  Monroe  (down  toward  the  lake)  and  received  five  barrels.’* 
It  may  be  stated  that  at  that  day  the  only  disposition  to  be  made  of  the 
surplus  wheat  and  corn  was  to  turn  it  into  whiskey.  Its  capacity  of  being 
turned  elsewhere,  rendered  it  one  of  the  few  merchantable  products  of  that 
remote  region,  which  then  had  no  outlet,  except  across  the  woods  south- 
eastwardly  to  remote  Pittsburgh  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio  river. 
The  histoiy  also  says  that  the  new  Wade  homestead  was  established  on 
lots  38  and  48.  What  were  distinguished  as  lots  were  quarter  sections,  a 
half  mile  square,  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  each. 
This  may  answer  for  the  beginning  of  current  history  as  usually  written. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  James  Wade,  Jr.,  the  eldest  of  the  sons,  early 
pushed  off  to  the  neighborhood  of  Albany,  west  of  Springfield  and  not 
very  remote,  where  he  taught  school,  studied  medicine,  married  and  came 
finally  to  be  a physician  and  surgeon  of  much  local  celebrity. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  first  to  reach  Ohio  were  Charles  H.,  his  sis- 
ter, Nancy  Picket,  and  her  husband,  John.  They  left  Springfield  late  in 
1819,  and  there  is  a legend  that  they  walked  much  of  the  way,  lingered  in 
Pennsylvania  and  reached  Andover  in  1820,  where  they  settled.  The 
next  was  Samuel  Sidney.  Samuel  Sidney  Wade,  second  son,  left  Feed- 
ing Hills  and  made  his  way  to  his  brothers,  in  eastern  New  York,  where 
he  remained  for  a time  teaching  school.  He  reached  Andover  about  the 
time,  or  a little  later  than  did  his  brother  and  sister.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Theodore  L.  They  j*oined  the  others.  The  exact  date, 
whether  in  1819  or  1820,  of  this  reunion  is  of  little  consequence  to  us. 
The  three  young  men,  brothers,  these  young  and  vigorous  Wades,  fell  to 
the  first  and  only  work  of  pioneers  (axmen),  chopping  down  trees,  build- 
ing  log  cabins,  tracing  out  trails  and  lines,  and  “blazing  trees”  (hewing 
off  the  bark)  to  mark  the  way,  and  picking  up  the  rudiments  of  woodcraft, 
this  and  school-teaching  in  the  winter.  Here  in  the  woods,  Samuel  Sid- 
ney, the  wit  of  the  family — who  ranked  high  for  shrewd  and  pithy  say- 
ings, esteemed  quite  the  best  conversationalist — found  sweet  Emily  Cad- 
well,  then  two  years  with  her  father’s  family,  Roger  Cadwell,  from 
Farmington,  Connecticut,  and  wooed  her  in  such  fashion  that  they  were 
married  in  September,  1821.^  He  it  was  who  “took  up”  the  land  in  the 
east  part  of  this  Andover  of  the  west,  and  built  there  a new  homestead, 
of  which  the  young  bride  became  the  mistress. 

*They  became  the  parents  of  Judge  E.  C.  Wade  of  Jefferson,  Ohio,  and  she  was  a sister  of  the  later 
bom  Hon.  Darius  Cadwell  of  Cleveland. 
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It  must  have  been  in  the  fall  of  1821  that  the  Wade  brothers  fitted  out 
a team  and  sent  John  Picket  to  Massachusetts  for  the  residue  of  the  family 
— James  and  Mary  Upham,  Frank  and  Ned,  who  reached  the  cabin  in  the 
woods  at  the  near  approach  of  winter,  now  more  than  sixty-three  years 
ago. 

How  rudimentary  everything  was — a little  framed  school  house  at  the 
centre,  built  the  year  before ; an  old-fashioned,  small-stoned  grist-mill, 
picked  from'  native  boulders;  a little,  new,  slow-going  saw  mill,  on  a 
forest  stream  that  dried  up  when  the  woods  were  cut  away ; trails  and 
winding  scarcely  trodden  roads  and  forest  paths,  through  the  endless  woods, 
with  here  and  there  a small  opening,  a rude  log  cabin,  a little,-  stumpy, 
blackened  clearing,  and  for  the  rest,  woods — trees  and  woods.  There  was 
a court  house  and  a hamlet  at  Jefferson,  a larger  one  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ashtabula  creek.  Buffalo  still  showed  signs  of  the  late  war,  and  then  the 
solitary  shore  of  the  lonely  lake,  a waste  of  desert  water.  There  was  a 
little  village  o_n  the  Grand  river  west — a rude,  straggling  town  of  six  hun- 
dred inhabitants — at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga.  The  lake  had  a single 
steamer  launched  that  season,  called  “Walk  in  the  Water,”  after  the  old 
Wyandot  chief,  who  deserted  Proctor  the  day  before  the  battle  of  the 
Thames ; that  and  four  or  five  small  craft,  without  a harbor  or  barely  an 
accessible  creek,  on  the  whole  southern  lake  coast.'  The  great  state  of  the 
near  future  was  a wide,  dim  outline,  hiding  in  the  shadows  of  its  scarcely 
broken  forests,  still  echoing  with  the  cries  and  din  of  savage  warfare,  its 
half  million  of  pioneers.  Columbus,  a straggling,  muddy  village  on  the 
Scioto,  had  been  but  five  years  the  capital  when  Frank  Wade,  this  lithe 
young  descendant  of  the  Puritans,  strode  into  the  woods  of  her  north- 
eastern border,  as  unconscious  of  what  this  coming  portended  to  him  as 
of  the  future  greatness  of  the  infant  state  three  years  his  junior.  He  was 
then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  full  American  height,  broad,  heavy  shoul- 
dered, slender  in  the  loin,  well  limbed,  straight  and  supple,  manly  featured, 
to  whom  Jupiter  had  already  sent  a beard ; dark  eyed,  and  bearing  his  head 
well  up  with  unconscious  dignity,  wholly  unassuming,  frank,  courageous, 
virile  manliness  early  characterized  his  bearing,  with  a mind  well  developed, 
quick,  observing,  alive  to  all  that  was  about  him,  he  came,  as  did  the  other 
youths  of  the  east,  to  war  with  the  forests,  reduce  the  earth  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  husbandman  and  become  a tiller  of  its  fresh,  vigorous  soil ; 
less  aspiring  than  his  younger  brother,  this  was  known  to  be  his  pur- 
pose. His  first  study  was  the  wonderful  forest,  not  the  lush  gigantic 
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tangled  growth  of  the  sub-tropical,  humid  regions  of  the  south,  but  the 
open,  clean,  tall,  large,  splendid  product  of  the  strong  soils  in  that  north- 
ern temperate  belt,  stretching  from  the  Hudson  westward  to  the  treeless 
plains,  composed  of  nearly  every  variety  of  deciduous  trees,  with  but  a 
slight  sprinkle,  here  and  there,  of  conifers.  This  was  particularly  the 
character  of  the  forest  lying  along  the  southern  border  of  the  lake,  ex- 
tending indefinitely  southward  and  westward. 

The  Younger  Wades  had  already  become  accustomed  to  the  woods. 
They,  nor  no  men,  had  ever  seen  a finer  growth  of  splendid  forest  than 
shaded  the  wide,  sloping  plains  and  hillsides  of  the  Western  Reserve. 

It  is  curious,  the  effect  of  a sojourn  in  the  forest  upon  civilized  men. 
All  revert  more  or  less  toward  more  primitive  conditions — toward  sav- 
agery. It  is  essential  to  existence  there,  where  everything  is  taken  first 
hand  from  the  woods,  the  waters  and  the  soil  itself.  Some  became 
hunters  in  a day,  some  instinctively  grasp  the  lore  of  woodcraft,  while  the 
majority  remain  obstinate  citizens,  to  whom  the  forest  is  a prison  whose 
walls  they  flee  or  labor  to  destroy. 

Frank  early  became,  and  always  remained,  an  expert  rifle  shot.  I 
never  heard  that  he  was  a hunter  or  greatly  a woodsman  ; he  was  an 
observer,  a student,  and  alive  to  impressions.  From  wondering  at  the  in- 
dividual trees,  wondering  at  the  trees  in  grand  masses,  he  passed  to 
studying  their  peculiarities  and  economic  values.  He  came  to  know 
something  of  the  forest,  the  woods  as  a whole,  came  to  appreciate  it  as 
the  realm,  the  world  of  nature,  who  wrote  a common  character  upon  all 
her  children,  that  found  standing  room  and  homes  in  its  thickets  and 
glades.  Wild,  men  call  it,  from  insect  and  bird  to  the  elk  and  Indian. 
Wild,  gamey,  the  hunters  and  pioneers  said  of  the  flavor  of  its  meats 
and  fruits.  Men  living  long  in  it  themselves  become  more  or  less  pos- 
sessed of  its  subtle,  elusive,  yet,  pervasive  spirit. 

The  latest  arrived  took  up  their  abode  with  the  newly  married  Samuel 
and  Emily,  and  so  the  family  were  reunited.  The  Pickets  were  near,  the 
Brigdens  and  Bettises  soon  came,  and  save  the  long  absent  James,  Jr., 
the  Wades  were  all  together  again.  Three  of  the  five  young  men  taught 
school  that  winter.  Those  at  home  kept  the  fire  agoing,  “chopped  down 
browse  ” maple,  elm,  beech  and  basswood  for  the  cow  and  oxen.  As  the 
spring  approached  five  axes  were  helved  and  ground,  and  five  stalwart 
young  choppers  assailed  the  forest.  A cornfield  must  be  planted  in  May. 
From  eight  to  ten  days  a single  fairly  good  axman  required  to  fell  and 
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cut  into  proper  lengths,  the  standing  trees  of  an  acre  of  land  and  pile  up 
the  small  limbs  and  brush,  for  the  first  burning.  What  a falling  of  trees 
and  resounding  of  axes  as  these  five  youths  Waded  into  the  woods.  Then 
came  sugar-making,  and  the  pigeons,  the  suckers  and  mullet,  the  pike 
and  other  lake  fish  up  the  undammed  creeks.  In  mid  April  the  newly 
cut  and  piled  brush  in  the  chopping,  under  the  sun,  winds  and  rains,  would 
burn,  and  the  “fallow” — the  chopping — was  fired.  The  winds  arose,  and  there 
was  a great  conflagration — which  darkened  the  sky — and  the  fragrance 
of  burning  leaves.  Then,  with  a specially  trained  yoke  of  oxen — Bright 
and  Brown,  the  same  with  shoes  and  working  in  breeching,  which  drew 
the  wagon  from  the  Feeding  Hills  the  autumn  before ; the  young  men, 
armed  with  “ironwood”  handspikes,  strong,  hardy  and  lithe,  piled  up  and 
burnt  the  already  blackened  tree  trunks,  and  the  denuded,  bare,  smirched, 
virgin  earth  was  given  to  her  husbandmen.  The  vigor  of  her  response  to 
the  young  New  Englanders  was  a wonder  to  them.  Whatever  they  en- 
trusted to  her  she  returned  an  hundred  fold,  their  plantings  of  one  day 
putting  forth  their  blades  almost  on  the  next.  What  lush  growths  of 
rank  and  fragrant  herbage  on  the  wide  slopes  of  the  woods  and  along  the 
pleasant  watercourses,  the  early  season  brought ; even  the  uplands  were 
clothed  in  deep  verdure  as  a savanna.  What  myriads  of  new  and  strange 
flowers,  what  a world  of  song  birds,  and  then  the  wild  small  fruits  as  the 
summer  deepened.  There  were  the  plum  bottoms,  raspberries,  crab  apples  in 
endless  profusion,  and  the  fragrance  of  wild  thyme  and  oxbalm.  Through 
the  summer,  there  was  more  chopping  and  clearing  for  wheat.  Then  the  rich, 
ripe  autumn  and  the  splendor  of  the  gorgeous  forest,  with  the  profusion  of 
nuts.  Winter  came  with  more  school-teaching,  and  so  as  the  seasons 
came  and  went  they  were  much  alike.  The  fields  grew,  the  woods  receded; 
rich  grasses  clothed  the  earth,  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  took  the  places  of  the 
wilder  plantings  of  nature,  which  she  in  turn  fostered  with  the  same  care. 

What  a household  was  that — these  five  young  Wades — the  eldest  with  his 
bride -wife : James  already  venerable,  telling  his  stories  of  the  old  war,  his 
memory  failing;  Mary,  grown  a little  stout,  with  her  square,  intellectual 
brow,  bright  eyes,  white  hair,  her  softened,  sweet  face  and  winnowed 
wisdom  still  the  head  and  center ; the  young  wife  ruling  by  the  divine 
right  of  blessed  womanhood,  surrounded  by  these  youths  taught  by 
Mother  Mary  to  reverence  and  cherish  womanhood.  Something  of  this 
old-time,  rare  circle  has  been  told  me. 

These  five  vigorous,  healthy,  intellectual,  witty  and  fairly  cultivated 
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young  men,  emulous,  hungry  for  mental  food,  eager,  searching  for  every 
thing  within  reach,  reading  every  book  that  any  of  their  ten  hands  could 
be  laid  upon,  and  discussing  it  as  they  read,  and  so  of  everything.  The 
Cleveland  Herald  was  established  in  1819,  the  Painesville  Telegraph  in  1821. 
One  or  both  of  these  they  secured  with  something  from  the  east.  A 
joyous,  gay-tempered,  light-hearted,  laughing,  joking,  rollicking  band  of 
brothers  as  ever  migrated  into  the  western  woods ; kindly  doing  every 
^tiling  that  came  to  their  hands ; helping  and  being  helped,  as  was  the 
then  golden  rule  of  the  pioneers ; widely  known,  widely  respected  and 
loved.  What  a power  such  a band  is ; how  helpful  to  each  other. 

Two  years— -two  cherished  years  of  this  life,  hard,  and  in  many  ways 
stinted,  in  a cold,  thin  atmosphere  of  toil  and  'self-denial,  yet  robust, 
sinewy,  free,  pure,  active,  unselfish,  healthful,  Frank  Wade’s  first  of 
pupilage  and  acclimation  in  the  life  and  fitting  for  his  future  duties — two 
years,  and  he  turned  from  that  book  of  the  lessons,  a little  with  the  uncer- 
tainty of  one  who  has  not  yet  seen  his  way  to  the  thing  he  wants,  or  is  in 
doubt  as  to  the  thing  itself.  Fie  would  not  be  an  Ohio  farmer.  For 
many,  many  waiting  years  the  young  communities  were  without  markets 
or  outlets.  The  lake  was  useless.  The  Erie  canal  was  yet  incomplete, 
and  notwithstanding  the  thrift  and  enterprise  of  the  people,  the  settlements 
languished,  stood  still,  the  years  were  moveless ; values  of  all  products 
disappeared  ;*  money  was  not ; the  silver  coins  were  cut  to  fractions,  and 
the  utmost  economy  was  necessary  to  secure  enough  to  pay  the  moderate 
yearly  taxes  and  buy  salt  and  leather.  Black  salts  commanded  cash  at 
Pittsburgh.  Whiskey  has  been  mentioned.  The  wide  and  rich  forest  pas^ 
turage  made  the  raising  of  cattle  easy.  These  could  be  driven  eastward 
to  a market.  Early  this  was  an  extensive  business  on  the  Reserve.  En- 
terprising men  made  it  a calling.  It  was  full  of  risk,  laborious,  required 
skill  and  enterprise.  The  larger  merchant  made  it  a means  of  purchase 
and  sale.  He  supplied  his  customers  on  long  credits  and  received  cattle  in 
payment,  sometimes  paying  a small  part  in  cash.  Philadelphia  was  the 
great  eastern  market  where  the  droves  were  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested 
in  goods.  New  York  was  no  market.  Boston  was  oftener  resorted  to  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  purchases  were  herded  and  driven  ‘^over  the 

*My  father’s  noble  pair  of  oxen  were  sold  for  forty  dollars,  part  cash.  A fine  mare  for  thirty  dollars. 
He  sold  wheat  for  thirty-five  and  forty  cents  per  bushel,  receiving  "store  pay."  He  paid  ten  dollars  for 
a barrel  of  salt  and  thirty-five  cents  a yard  for  poor  domestic  cotton.  A man  often  worked  a day  for  a 
yard  of  cotton  cloth. 
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mountains”  through  Pennsylvania,  taking  five  or  six  weeks  to  make  the 
transit.  Later,  sheep  and  swine  were  in  like  manner  disposed  of. 

In  the  autumn  of  1823  Frank  Wade  hired  himself  to  a drover,  and 
aided  him  in  driving  a herd  “over  the  mountains”  to  Philadelphia.  He 
probably  walked  a large  part  or  the  whole  of  the  distance,  and  received 
eight,  ten  or  twelve  dollars,  his  personal  expenses  paid.  The  name  of  his 
employer  is  lost,  and  so  escaped  his  one  chance  of  immortality.  From 
Philadelphia  he  made  his  way  to  Albany  and  joined  his  brother,  Doctor 
James.  He  spent  two  years  in  the  neighborhood — two  years  teaching 
school,  and  as  is  said,  he  also  undertook  the  study  of  medicine  under  his 
brother’s  tuition.  He  could  never  have  more  than  toyed  with  the  text- 
books, his  reading  making  no  show  in  his  after  mental  equipment,  as  it 
would  had  he  ever  seriously  undertaken  it.  It  is  certain  that  during  this 
time  he  resorted  to  the  line  of  the  great  canal,  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  worked  for  a time  with  pick  and  shovel  and  barrow  with  the 
common  laborers,  for  means  to  carry  himself  forward,  receiving,  probably, 
not  exceeding  forty-five  or  fifty  cents  per  day.  Had  anyone  then  told 
the  brave,  independent  youth  that  he  was  destined  to  hear  this  incident 
of  his  life  related  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  himself  spoken 
of  as  one  of  the  most  talented  members  of  that  body,  by  the  foremost 
statesman  of  his  time,  he  would  have  regarded  it  as  a prophecy  too  silly 
for  even  derision.  | Little  as  we  know  of  these  two  years,  we  know  they 
were  not  lost.  Nothing  ever  is  in  the  lives  of  such  men.  They  may  not 
have  been  the  most  helpful — they  were  not  without  their  use.  He  may 
have  been  slow  in  growth  and  development ; I am  inclined  to  think  he 
was,  and  his  mind  got  the  utmost  help  from  all  discipline. 

The  great  waterway  was  commenced  in  1817,  was  completed  in  the 
autumn  of  1825,  and  the  regal  Clinton  made  his  progress  in  a famous 
barge  from  Buffalo  to  tide  water,  through  it,  at  the  close  of  that  season. 
Unquestionably  young  Wade  returned  home  upon  it  by  way  of  the  lake. 
Of  all  the  west  the  Reserve  was  the  first  to  be  vivified  by  the  new  life  it 
kindled  in  all  the  north. 

Frank  returned  to  find  his  youngest  brother,  Edward,  the  most  aspiring 
of  all  the  brothers,  a law  student  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Whittlesey  & 

^Speaking  of  the  great  work  and  of  the  foreigners  who  performed  it,  William  H.  Seward  said  in  the 
senate:  “Whence  came  the  labor  that  performed  that  work?  I know  but  one  American  citizen  who 
worked  with  spade  and  wheelbarrow  upon  those  works.  Doubtless  there  are  many  others,  but  I know 
but  one,  and  he,  I am  glad  to  say,  is  a member  on  this  floor — Mr.  Wade  of  Ohio,  and  one  the  most 
talented  senators.” 
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Newton,  at  Canfield,  now  Mahoning  county,  toward  the  south  line  of  the 
Reserve,  the  great  private  law  school  of  northern  Ohio.  This  ingenious 
youth,  though  full  of  fun  and  fancies,  nevertheless  had  a turn  for  mathe- 
matics, and  had  composed  and  written  a new  arithmetic,  which  occupied 
his  thought  and  spare  time  for  a year  or  two.  When  completed,  and  he  was 
studying  the  means  of  publication,  a brother-in-law’s  house,  where  it  was 
deposited,  was  burnt,  and  it  was  consumed.  It  was  said  he  went  about 
dej'ectedly  for  a day  or  two,  and  then  announced  his  determination  to 
become  a lawyer,  and  that  soon  after,  with  his  scant  wardrobe  and 
six  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  made  his  way  to  Canfield,  was  received,  and 
at  once  entered  upon  his  novitiate  to  the  law.  This  must  have  been  in 
1824 — year  memorable  in  American  annals  for  the  first  great  contest 
between  the  second  Adams  and  General  Jackson  for  the  Presidency,  in 
which  were  sown  the  seeds  for  mischiefs  innumerable. 

In  that  day  the  profession  of  the  law  was,  if  anything,  more  exclusive  and 
exalted  than  any  other  calling  in  America.  Its  members  were  limited,  and 
they  jealously  guarded  all  the  avenues  of  entrance  to  its  ranks  and  privileges, 
then  wholly  committed  to  their  keeping.  They  received  as  students  and  edu- 
cated the  carefully  selected  few,  whom  they  finally  admitted  to  this 
favored  circle.  Always  dressed  with  care,  dignified  and  distant  in  manner, 
associating  socially  with  none  but  the  conceded  select,when  lines  and  classes 
were  still  well  marked,  as  a body,  a profession,  the  members  always  re- 
membered and  exacted  their  collective  and  individual  dues.  It  was  long 
regarded  as  arrogant  in  the  average  young  man  to  aspire  to  the  honors  of 
the  bar.  Wealth  and  education  could  not  always  find  the  way  to  it.  The 
ministry  and  medicine  were  comparatively  free.  To  be  received  into  a law 
office  as  a full  student,  at  once  marked  a young  man  and  set  him  apart. 
It  required  courage  and  enterprise  on  his  part  to  face  this  aristocratic  set, 
meet  their  exactions  and  steadily  contemplate  the  awful  presence  of  the 
court  itself.  The  idea  of  assaulting  and  winning  his  way  into  this  favored 
profession  was  Ned  Wade’s  own.  Who  vouched  for  him,  if  voucher  he 
had,  is  now  unknown.  He  was  aspiring,  had  faith  and  capacity  for  work, 
and  when  Frank  returned  from  Albany  he  was  a well-established  and 
favorite  student. 

Elisha  Whittlesey  was  then  fairly  among  the  three  or  four  great  lawers 
in  his  section  of  the  state,  and  had  just  entered  upon  his  long,  distin- 
guished and  very  valuable  career  in  fhe  national  house  of  representatives. 
Eben  Newton,  younger,  was  in  the  opening  of  a long  and  exceptionally 
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brilliant  course  at  the  bar,  in  the  Ohio  senate  and  congress.  The  firm 
ranked  with  the  best  in  the  west,  and  educated  as  many  able  lawyers  as 
ever  graduated  from  any  law  office  in  Ohio.  The  senior  was  a gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  late  war,  was  the 
centre  of  an  exceptionally  exclusive  circle,  the  olden  Canfield,  where  was 
much  of  wealth  and  pretension.  There  resided  the  Whittleseys  Wads- 
worths, Churches,  the  Canfields  and  others.  Ned  had  a modest  youth’s 
confidence  in  himself,  had  boundless  faith  in  his  brother  Frank.  He 
quite  appreciated  his  strong,  sinewy  mind  his  capacity  and  will  for  work. 
Just  what  line  of  argument  he  pursued  we  know  not.  Upon  his  return  he 
besought  him  so  earnestly  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  that  through 
his  efforts  Frank,  ere  winter,  was  an  accepted  student  in  the  office  of 
Wittlesey  & Newton.*  He  was  then  twenty-five  years  old,  with  a mind 
fairly  unfolded,  a good  age  to  enter  upon  the  acquirement  of  the  rudiments 
of  the  law,  by  no  means  an  exact  science,  and  even  at  this  day  of  inquiry 
and  criticism,  little  of  its  philosophy  has  been  written.  While  it  demands 
long  and  arduous  mental  labor  to  master  its  numerous  and  often  artificial 
rules,  and  the  grounds  and  reasons  upon  which  they  depended,  it  still  has 
a considerable  element  of  apprenticeship,  which  those  who  undertake  the 
law,  toward  even  early  middle  life,  rarely  acquire  and  become  adepts  in. 
Though  slenderly  equipped  by  scholarship,  Mr.  Wade  in  many  respects 
was  admirably  fitted,  not  only  to  acquire,  master,  the  theories  of  English 
common  law,  but  he  had  the  courage,  will  power,  the  capacity  for.  long, 
continuous,  persistent  work,  mental  and  physical,  without  which  the  higher 
positions  of  the  profession  never  were  attained,  and  with  which  no  man 
ever  yet  failed  at  the  bar.  The  curious  layman  who  glances  around  the 
book-crusted  walls  of  a good  working  law  library,  wonders  if  a man  must 
know  all  they  contain.  Not  at  all.  He  is  a good  lawyer  who  knows 
where  to  find  what  law  he  wants  at  a given  time.  The  student  is  not 
asked  to  master  more  than  ten  or  twelve  volumes,  purely  elementary, 
the  accepted  formulas  of  the  law,  arranged  under  heads,  as  expounded  and 
enforced  by  the  courts  at  Westminster,  Washington,  New  York,  Boston, 
Baltimore — the  courts  of  the  last  resort,  among  the  various  English  speak- 
ing nations  and  states. 

The  well  selected  library  of  that  time  would  seem  meager  and  poor  to 
the  richer  surrounded  lawyer  of  our  day.  Blackstone’s  still  incomparable 
work,  first  given  to  the  public  in  1765,  of  course  these  leading  lawyers 

*Edward  Wade  was  my  authority  for  this  statement. 
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had;  and  the  first  of  Joseph  Chetties,  which  still  maintain  their  place. 
Chancellor  Kent’s  first  volume  was  not  published  till  1826,  nor  was  there 
any  important  American  work.  For  the  rest,  there  were  Coke  and 
Fearne  and  Fonblanque,  Plowden  and  Powel : Bacon — not  him  of  St. 
Albans  and  Verulam;  Bacon’s  abridgement,  in  ten  huge,  dull  volumes; 
Comyn’s  digest ; a stately  row  of  Hargrave’s  state  trials,  old  folios  and 
Espinasse,  and  hardest  of  books  of  legal  problems  ; Buller’s  nisipriuSj 
where  complex  cases  were  condensed  into  five  lines,  and  a half  score  to 
the  page.  For  the  law  of  crimes  there  were  Hale  and  East  and  Hawkins. 
Above  all  and  over  all,  and  “ blessed  forever,”  there  stood  a huge  folio — 

* Jacob’s  Law  Dictionary’ — good  old  Father  Jacob,  who  required  a good 
deal  of  recondite  learning  to  consult  and  understand,  but  who,  in  a last 
push,  in  that  strange  old  land  of  mediaeval  scholasticism  and  hidden  mean- 
ings, of  bad  law  Latin  and  worse  law  French,  where  solid  black  letter  cast 
a mystic  gloom  over  the  page,  never  did  fail  the  bewildered,  wearied  stu- 
dent. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  note  the  early  steps  of  the  plucky,  sinewy 
mind  of  Frank,  with  its  inherited  tendencies,  in  this  new  field.  How  he 
scoffed  and  fought  everything!  What  battles  royal  he  had  with-  the 
already  indoctrinated  Edward,  till  by  degrees  the  spirit  and  life,  the  rea- 
son and  light — the  last  sometimes  a little  lurid  and  sometimes  a little 
ghostly,  yet  always  steady — came  to  be  apprehended  and  appreciated  as 
the  weird,  quaint  spirit  of  the  realm  came  to  possess  him.  Its  sturdy 
efforts  to  reach  a practical  right,  sometimes  failing  through  its  own  subtle^ 
ties,  sometimes  losing  its  true  spirit  in  its  own  dead  and  empty  names, 
yet  always  reviving  and  coming  forth  sturdy  and  vigorous  for  the  rights  of 
the  individual  man,  and  effectively  interposing  to  shield  and  protect  him 
from  the  oppression  of  the  crown,  which,  while  the  law  presumed  could  do  no 
wrong,  betrayed  a vicious  tendency  to  do  no  right.  No  vigorous,  ingen- 
uous mind  can  explore  the  law  and  apprehend  the  historic  significance  of 
its  English  career,  without  cherishing  a profound  veneration  for  habeas 
corpus  and  trial  by  jury.  Rapidly  the  strong,  primitive  mind  of  the  young 
man — a mind  that  boldly  questioned  all  things,  which  took  nothing  second- 
hand, which,  when  deepest  imbued  with  the  color  of  the  law,  still  retained 
its  native  apprehension  of  the  white  light,  in  which  a healthful  intellect 
sees  all  things — became  truly  studious  of  the  common  law — that  distilled 
product  of  so  many  generations  of  the  strongest  and  most  practical  of  the 
minds  of  men,  compelled  to  deal  with,  adjust  and  settle  the  innumerable 
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differences  of  men,  arising  in  their  endless  commerce  with  human  prop- 
erty, its  acquisition,  transference  and  transmission,  each  generation  ac- 
cepting the  results  of  its  predecessors,  working  them  over,  broadening, 
deepening,  correcting,  limiting,  modifying  and  improving  the  whole,  as 
new  and  better  lights  arose,  new  wants  created,  and  farther  general  human 
progress  attained — that  infinitely  greater  mass  of  law,  not  originating  in 
acts  of  parliament,  of  congress  and  state  legislatures ; older  and  wiser,  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  are  created,  underlying,  overarching,  surround- 
ing all  statutes,  the  background  against  which  they  are  drawn,  by  the 
rules  of  which  the  meaning  of  all  enacted  law  is  ascertained,  adjudged  and  en- 
forced. An  admirable  mental  training  say  the  doubting,  jealous  laymen,  for 
lawyer,  but  its  tendency  is  to  narrow  the  intellect  and  render  it  less  com- 
petent to  deal  with  broad  subjects  and  large  interests-  Let  these  remem- 
ber that  the  broadest  minded  statesmen  of  America,  from  Hamilton  to 
Webster  and  Clay,  from  these  to  Lincoln,  Seward  and  Garfield,  were  all 
thoroughly  learned  and  trained  common  lawyers. 

The  statutes  of  Ohio  required  two  years  of  diligent,  preparatory  study 
ere  this  examination  for  admission  to  the  bar. 

The  life  of  a real  law  student  is  narrow,  absorbing,  intense,  exclusive 
and  most  uneventful.  He  has  appreciated  its  importance  to  himself  and 
correctly  apprehended  the  demands  of  his  future  profession.  Shy,  silent 
and  retiring,  the  allurements  of  society,  the  charm  of  outdoor  life,  the 
roar  and  clamor  of  the  great  outer  world,  cease  to  distract  him.  Let 
no  young  man  who  does  not  seriously  intend  the  law  as  his  life  work,  waste 
his  time  in  dwaddling  over  books  in  orthodox  sheep,  and  kindred  vices, 
for  vices  to  him  they  will  be.  He  will  not  dip  deep  enough  to  secure  use- 
ful mental  discipline.  He  will  secure  just  law  enough  to  mislead  himself 
and  those  who  trust  in  him.  He  will  never  know  how  little  he  does  know, 
small  as  it  is  certain  to  be. 

The  young  Wades  made  the  law  theirs — made  themselves  over  to  it — 
imbibed  its  spirit  and  acquired  the  capacity  to  become  real  lawyers.  There 
is  now  scarcely  a legend  of  their  student  days.  There  used  to  be  many 
traditions  of  the  brothers  about  the  older  Canfield,  particularly  of  Frank, 
who  impressed  all  men.  I have  tried  in  vain  to  find  how  he  impressed 
women.  Shy  of  women,  diffident  of  power  to  please,  he  seems  to  have 
never  sought  the  society  of  ladies.  I am  sorry  for  that.  His  decided  ways, 
pithy  sayings,  original  views  of  men  and  things,  his  well  marked  individ- 
uality, left  a flavor  of  his  presence  that  took  many  years  and  three  gener- 
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ations  to  dissipate.  Two  years,  then  he  was  to  face  the  not  apprehended 
examination,  beyond  which,  gray  and  misty,  was  the  great  world  of  the 
unknown.  Yet  ere  the  trial  for  admission,  James,  the  father,  and  Mary, 
the  mother,  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  shadow  of  the  forest. 

James  Wade,  the  elder,  was  seventy-one  at  the  time  of  the  westward 
migration.  His  vigor  was  in  its  decline.  He  was  boyishly  eager  to  start 
for  the  w^est.  No  land  since  that  first  paradise  of  the  Occident  has  ever 
been  made  more  alluring  by  stories  of  returned  explorers  than  that 
favored  region.  Mary  Upham,  a little  stouter,  never  very  tall,  retained 
her  full  mental  vigor  and  was  still  strong  of  limb.  She  knew  she  was 
going  forever  from  home  into  a literal  wilderness.  Quietly  and  silently 
she  bade  adieu  to  the  small,  well-kept  mounds  over  baby  Nancy  and  baby 
Charles,  lingered  about  the  spring  and  in  one  or  two  pleasant  nooks  in  the 
garden,  went  out  to  the  orchard,  took  a final  look  off  from  a near  summit, 
with  her  own  hand  closed  the  outside  door,  and  took  her  place  by  her  im- 
patient husband’s  side,  as  so  many  women  had  done  and  would  do.  Bravely, 
when  they  started,  she  refused  to  turn  her  eyes  backward.  They  had 
looked , their  last  on  what  she  loved  of  that  earth,  and  steadily  and  cheer- 
fully she  set  them  westward.  Nancy  and  Sidney  and  Theodore  and 
Charles  were  there.  James  was  weary  before  they  reached  James  junior’s, 
where  they  lingered.  The  full  significance  of  the  enterprise  to  him  began 
to  reveal  itself  when  they  again  moved  on  the  returnless  journey.  Very 
well  he  endured  to  Buffalo.  Further  lay  the  Cattaragus  swamps  and 
woods.  Where  were  the  boys  going,  and  into  what  ? Beyond,  on  the 
wave-beaten  beach  of  the  solitary  lake,  were  days  to  him  of  reverie  and 
half  dream.  The  endless  waste  of  water,  the  boundless  border  of  trees. 
He  grew  weary  of  the  monotony  of  the  woods — all  woods.  Such 
trees  he  had  never  seen.  He  soon  lost  the  power  to  admire  and  wonder 
at  them.  They  wearied  and  then  wore  him.  The  endless  level  plain  be- 
came unendurable.  It  was  quite  all  the  brave,  tender  Mary  could  do  to 
keep  him  up.  All  the  way  and  from  the  first  he  deluded  himself.  Ohio- 
Andover  was  a place  dreadfully  level,  but  there  were  cleared  fields,  pleas- 
ant, grassy  meadows,  white  houses,  and  lazy,  fat  cattle,  a place  where  he 
could  see  through  and  out  of  the  woods.  Yet  the  further  they  went  the 
more  endless  seemed  the  everlasting  forest.  Finally  the  wagon  stopped 
beside  a rude  cabin,  with  the  tall,  great  trees  thick  about  it.  There 
tripped  out  to  him  comely,  sweet-faced  wife  Emily,  and  here  were  Sidney 
and  Theodore  and  Charles — what  were  they  all  doing  here  in^the  woods  ? 
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Then  it  came  to  the  old  man  that  this  was  the  final  end,  this  was  Ohio- 
Andover,  home.  He  went  into  the  woods  too  late;  children  never  com- 
prehend how  cruel  'they  are  to  attempt  to  transplant  an  old  man.  It  is 
hardest  on  him ; a woman  is  more  transferable.  He  never  took  root  in 
the  new,  strange  soil. 

The  strong,  fresh,  abounding  life,  so  inspiring  and  invigorating  to  the 
young,  the  middle-aged,  never  thrilled  his  shrunken  veins.  He  was  recon- 
ciled, passive,  even  cheerful,  a little  querulous,  and  went  pottering  about, 
resumed  the  stories  of  his  early  adventures  whenever  anyone  would  listen, 
then  grew  forgetful  and  told  the  same  thing  over  and  over  to  the  same 
person,  as  a thing  he  never  had  heard  before.  He  would  sit  watching  the 
circling  shadows  of  the  trees  as  the  sun  cast  them  over  the  low  cabin.  As 
time  wore  on  and  the  woods  receded,  came  the  natural  wish  to  return  to  the 
Feeding  Hills.  He  dreamed  of  it,  planned  the  journey,  the  time  it  would 
take,  the  money  it  would  cost,  the  places  where  they  would  put  up  for 
the  night.  He  finally  thought  he  and  Mary  would  start  and  go  alone — 
would  walk  it — and  she  indulged  the  idea.  As  she  made  no  preparations 
for  the  journey,  he  concluded  to  go  alone,  and  put  together  a few  things 
and  set  times  to  go,  and  finally  it  was  a source  of  disquiet  to  faithful  Mary 
fearing  he  would  start  away  alone  on  a pilgrimage  to  the  old  home,  and 
she  watched  and  was  on  guard. 

Mary’s  self,  so  bright,  cheerful,  patient  and  hitherto  so  strong  and 
hopeful  for  the  rest,  took  the  new,  strange  life  pleasantly.  The  winter  of 
1825-26  was  severe.  It  was  too  much  for  her.  It  became  apparent  to  all 
save  James  that  unless  the  warm  weather  came  early  and  genially,  she 
would  see  none  but  the  early  flowers  in  bloom,  would  never  hear  her  favor- 
ite, the  hermit  thrush,  at  twilight  in  the  near  wood  again.  She  died  April 
10,  1826. 

James  had  now  no  wish  to  go  back  to  Massachusetts.  He  was  only 
eager  to  follow  Mary.  She  had  not  long  to  wait  for  him,  and  he  set  out 
on  the  same  way,  the  eternally  old  road.  May  9 following.  In  age,  death 
does  not  long  divide  the  really  married. 


A.  G.  Riddle. 
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INDIAN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES.— II. 

One  of  the  smoothest  and  prettiest  of  Indian  names  is  Erie.  That  of 
HiLTon  is  a little  harsher,  but  my  theory  is  that  they  are  identical,  differ- 
ing in  orthography  only  because  we  get  the  spelling  of  the  latter  directly 
from  the  French,  and  the  former  indirectly  from  the  Iroquois.  For  all 
that  is  now  known  to  the  contrary,  the  two  names  may  be  an  abbreviation 
of  a longer  and  much  less  fluent  word,  as  we  know  comparatively  little  of 
its  origin  or  meaning. 

In  a historical  lecture  delivered  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  by  Henry  L. 
Harvey,  and  cited  in  ^ Day’s  Historical  Collections  of  Pennsylvania,’ 
p.  310,  Harvey  says: 

The  Iroquois,  after  attacking  the  Algonkins,  commenced  upon  the  nation  of  the  Eries,  or  Irri-ronon, 
a powerful  and  war-like  race  inhabiting  the  south  side  of  the  beautiful  lake  which  still  bears  their  name — 
almost  the  only  memento  that  such  a nation  ever  existed — a name  signifying  cats,  which  they  had 
adopted  as  characteristic  of  their  tribe. 

Here  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  Eries  were  not  Algonkin;  and  the 
phrase  by  which  they  were  known  to  the  Iroquois — E'ri-ronon — shows 
that  /m,  or  Erie,  is  an  Iroquois  word.  Ronon"  is  the  Iroquois  equiva- 
lent for  tribe,  people,  nation;  and  hri-ronon  is  “the  nation  or  tribe  of  the 
Irri.'^  If  Irri  signified  cat,  the  probability  is  overwhelmingly  strong 
that  the  cat,  or  wild-cat,  was  the  totc7n  of  a family  or  division  of  a tribe. 
Every  Indian  people  ever  heard  of  was  subdivided  into  totems,  the  emblem 
of  each  being  either  an  animal  or  a bird.  In  the  Historical  Magazine, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  152,  is  found  the  following: 

Shawnees— On  what  authority  does  Pearce,  in  his  ‘Annals  of  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania,’ 
make  the  Shawnees  and  Kickapoos  branches  of  Eries?  The  * Relation  of  the  Jesuits'  for  1648,  says  : 
“The  southern  shores  of  this  lake,  called  Erie,  were  formerly  inhabited  by  certain  tribes  whom  we  call 
the  Cat  nation,  who  have  been  compelled  to  retire  far  inland  to  get  at  a distance  from  their  enemies, 
who  are  more  to  the  west.  These  people  of  the  Cat  nation  have  many  permanent  towns,  for  they  cultivate 
the  earth,  and  are  of  the  same  language  as  our  Hurons  !"  And  the  two  tribes  mentioned  certainly  do  not 
speak  a Huron,  but  an  Algonkin  dialect.” 

Note,  here,  that  the  Jesuits  do  not  speak  of  them  as  Eries  \ that  their 
enemies  were  not  to  the  east,  but  more  to  the  west;  and  that  their 
language  was  Huron,  and  therefore  related  to  the  Iroquois. 

The  answer  to  the  query  propounded  by  the  Historical  Magazine  is 
to  be  found  in  the  same  volume  of  that  work,  page  i86,  and  simply  cites 
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the  following,  which  originally  appeared  as  a note  on  page  35  of  ‘Miner’s 
History  of  Wyoming’: 

Governor  Cass  thus  speaks  of  Shawnees : “ Their  history  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Their 

language  is  Algonkin,  and  closely  alied  to  the  Kickapoo  and  other  dialects  spoken  by  tribes  who  have 
lived  for  ages  north  of  the  Ohio.  But  they  are  known  to  have  recently  emigrated  from  the  south,  where 
they  were  surrounded  by  a family  of  tribes,  Creeks,  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  etc.,  with  whose  language 
their  own  had  no  affinity.  Their  traditions  assign  to  them  a foreign  origin,  and  a wild  story  has  come 
down  to  them  of  a solemn  procession  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  and  a miraculous  passage  through  the 
great  deep.  That  they  were  closely  connected  with  the  Kickapoos  the  actual  identity  of  language  fur- 
nishes irrefragable  proof,  and  the  incidents  of  the  separation  yet  live  in  the  oral  history  of  each  tribe. 
We  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that,  not  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  French  upon  these  great 
lakes,  the  Kickapoos  and  Shavvnees  composed  the  tribe  known  as  the  Erie,  living  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake  to  which  they  have  given  their  name.  It  is  said  that  this  tribe  was  exterminated  by 
the  Iroquois.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a series  of  disasters  divided  them  into  two  parties,  one 
of  which,  under  the  name  of  Kickapoos,  sought  refuge  from  their  enemies  in  the  immense  prairies 
between  the  Illinois  and  Missisippi,  and  the  others,  under  the  name  of  Shawnees,  fled  into  the  Cherokee 
country  and  further  south.  Father  Segard,  in  1632,  called  the  Eries  the  Nation  du  Chat,  or  the  raccoon, 
on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  these  animals  m their  country,  and  that  is  the  soubriquet  which,  to 
this  day,  is  applied  by  the  Canadians  to  the  Shawnees." 

And  to  this  the  editor  of  the  Historical  Magazine  appends  this  note : 

The  early  French  writers  called  the  Eries  the  Nation  du  Chat,  but  describe  them  as  of  the  same 
language  as  the  Hurons  and  Five  Nations.  An  Erie  woman  founded  the  Iroquois  village  now  at 
Sault  St.  Louis,  near  Montreal.  The  Canadians  now  call  the  Shawnees  Chas  ; but  this  is  a contraction 
of  the  name  Chawanon,  answering  to  our  Shawnee,  as  Poux  is  of  Pouteowattami.  We  think  that  the 
difference  in  language  shows  that  General  Cass’  suggestions  will  not  explain  the  Erie  question. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  here  that  General  Cass,  while  familiar  in  a 
way  with  Indian  questions,  was  not  a profound  student  of  Indian  history 
or  language. 

It  is  clear,  from  these  citations,  that  the  Eries,  whoever  they  may  have 
been,  were  called  by  the  Jesuits  and  Iroquois  Nation  du  Chat^  and  the  fact 
that  the  Canadians  called  the  Shawnees  Chas  (and  not  Chat)  does  not 
prove  that  the  Eries  were  identical  with  the  Shawnees  and  Kickapoos. 
The  confident  statement  made  by  Pearce  that  they  were  identical  rests,  it 
will  be  seen,  solely  upon  what  General  Cass  was  merely  “strongly 
inclined  to  believe.  ” There  is  not  a particle  of  other  evidence  to  sus- 
tain it. 

General  Cass  speaks  of  the  Shawnees  as  being  s.o-called  before  they 
were  driven  southward,  but  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  they 
were  so  called  only  after  their  return.  The  Delaware  for  south  is  Shaw- 
aneu,  and  as  the  name  commemorates  their  return  from  the  south  it  prob- 
ably grew  out  of  it.  At  any  rate,  we  hear  of  them  first  as  Shawnees 
after  their  return. 

Again.  The  Nation  du  Chat^  whether  that  name  refers  to  the  wild 
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cat  or  raccoon,  could  not  have  been  so  named,  as  General  Cass  says,  on 
account  of  the  great  magnitude  of  these  animals  in  their  country,  for  we 
have  nothing  to  indicate  that  either  of  those  animals  was  of  greater  mag- 
nitude there  than  elsewhere.  It  refers  rather  to  thtir  totem,  which  was 
probably  the  wild  cat,  and  another  family  of  the  same  nation  may  have 
had  the  raccoon  as  a totem,  as  other  families  had  other  animals  for  a similar 
purpose. 

General  John  Gibson  thinks  that  Suwano  is  the  proper  name  of  the 
Shawnees.  They  are  so  called,  he  says,  by  the  other  Indians,  from 
being  a southern  people.  They  were  so  quarrelsome,  Gibson  adds,  that 
their  southern  neighbors  combined  against  them,  whereupon  they  moved 
to  Ohio.  Here  they  settled,  and  sent  word  to  the  Mohicans  to  intercede 
with  the  Delawares  for  leave  to  come  into  their  country.  This  was  done, 
and  leave  granted.  Some  of  them  went  east,  some  remained  in  Ohio, 
some  settled  as  high  up  as  Long  (Neville)  island,  near  Pittsburgh.  Those 
who  went  east  were  gradually  crowded  west  to  the  Susquehanna*  and 
thence  back  to  Ohio.  In  the  meantime  those  in  Ohio  had  increased  and 
advanced  as  far  down  the  Ohio  as  Shawneetown,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wabash. 

Taking  Irri  as  the  equivalent  of  Erie,  and  its  meaning  as  wild  cat,  and 
taking  into  account,  also,  the  tendency  of  the  French  to  place  an  aspirate 
before  the  vowels  in  the  Indian  names,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  Ohio,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  Irri-ronon  became  Hirri-ronon,  which  would  readily 
shorten  into  Hirri-on,  from  which  the  transition  is  easy  to  Huron.  The 
Hurons  of  history  were  found  higher  up  the  lake  than  the  Eries  were,  and 
extended  from  the  head  of  the  lake  into  Canada ; but  as  they  may  have 
been  of  the  same  totem  as  the  Eries,  the  Iroquois  would  naturally  speak 
of  them  by  their  totem  name.  If  this  conjecture  is  correct,  the  Nation 
du  Chat,  the  Irri-ronon,  can  have  the  credit  of  giving  permanent  names  to 
two  of  our  lakes,  the  two  names  being  identical  though  somewhat 
dissimilar  in  form. 

The  Hurons  were  also  known  as  Wendats,  or  Yendats ; but  whether  this 
is  the  name  they  gave  themselves  or  not,  there  is  nothing  to  show.  By 
a reference  to  ‘Shea’s  Linguistics,’  vol.  x,  page  55,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Mohawk  word  for  “island”  was  gahwendo,  and  the  Hurons  of  San- 

*A  chief  of  the  Shawnees,  who  was  among  the  first  to  leave  the  Susquehanna  for  the  west,  was 
named  Wabasha.  Was  he  named  after  the  Wabash  river,  or  the  river  from  .him  ? 
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dusky*  were  called  by  them  Hah-wen-da-qu-ha,  from  their  residence  on  an 
island  or  islands.  Gah-wen-dut-a7t-ni-07i  was  a “ number  of  islands,”  and 
Gah-wen-dut  “on  an  island.”  From  WeTtdat  comes  our  WyaTtdot;  and 
this  the  French,  from  having  no  W,  spelled  Gziy-a7i-dotte ; or  Guyandotte 
may  be  the  French  form  of  Gah-weTi-diit.  The  Hurons  were  also  known 
by  the  names  Giiaridastoques,  Azidastoques,  Azzdastes,  etc.,  and  Quatoghies. 
All  of  these  names,  except  the  last,  are  apparently  but  variations  of  WeTi- 
daty  WyaTtdot  and  Guyandotte.  The  Hurons,  according  to  Parkman, 
worked  north  from  Sandusky  to  the  Canada  side,  and  settled  along  the 
lake  called  after  them. 

A name  common  to  both  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  is  Conneaut,  the  dimin- 
utive of  which  is  Conneauttee ^ and  Connotton  is  possibly  also  a variation 
of  it.  Heckewelder,  with  his  strong  devotion  to  the  Delawares  as  the 
Indians,  tries  to  pass  the  name  off  as  of  Delaware  origin,  and  classes  it  as 
from  the  same  source  as  Connonadoy  Connewanta  and  Connewango.  The 
first  he  derives  ftom  gunninadOy  “he  makes  a long  stay,”  or,  “it  is  long 
since  he  went  there;  ” indicating  that  the  Indians  awaited  here,  impatiently, 
the  delayed  return  of  one  of  their  number.  Conneaut  he  derives  from 
gunniatey  “it  is  a long  while  since  we  went;  ” and  ConziewaTita  and  Conne- 
wango  from  gime-ungay  “they  stay  long — it  is  long  since  they  went  away.” 
CoTinonado  has  ceased  to  have  any  prominence  as  a name,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  discuss  it;  but  as  to  the  others,  I am  satisfied  he  is  wrong. 

Day,  in  his  ‘Historical  Collections  of  Pennsylvania,’  page  250,  gives 
the  meaning  of  Conneaut  as  “the  place  of  snow,”  and  Conneauttee  as 
“little  Conneaut,”  adding,  “the  snow  remains  on  the  ice  in  the  lake  after 
melting  elsewhere.”  No  authority  is  given  for  this  definition,  nor  any 
etym.ology  of  the  word,  and  it  may  therefore  be  classed  as  fanciful  merely. 

In  the  treaty  made  by  the  United  States  in  1794  with  the  Six  Nations 
(Iroquois),  Cornplanter,  the  chief,  signs  his  Indian  name  as  KonTieatai'leohy 
or  “ Handsome  Lake.”  (See  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  vii,  page  46). 
Cornplanter’s  name  is  given  in  other  places  in  several  forms,  all  differing 
in  spelling  but  all  aiming  at  the  same  pronunciation,  and  always  with  the 
same  meaning  attached.  In  this  name  we  have  the  termination  e-ohy  iden- 

Sandusky  is  from  Sa-anduste,  “large  bodies  or  pools  of  water;”  and  Sa-anduste,  in  the 
course  of  time,  transposed  itself  into  Sandusky.  There  is  a theory  that  the  Sa-andustes,  or  a 
portion  of  them,  settled  at  one  time  along  the  upper  Susquehanna,  and  possibly  the  river  may 
have  been  known  to  the  Delawares  as  Sa-an-duste-hanna,  or  river  of  the  Sa-andustes.  If  the  “ t ” 
in  this  name  got  transposed  into  “k”  in  Sandusky,  why  not  in  the  other  case  also?  The  que  in  Sus- 
quehanna, however,  is  more  probably  from  cuwei,  the  Delaware  name  of  the.  pine  tree. 
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tical  with  the  second  and  third  syllables  in  0-hee-Oy  and  they  stand  for 
handsome  in  the  one  case  as  for  beautifid  in  the  other.  Morgan,  in  his 
‘Iroquois  League,’  gives  us  te-car-ne-o-di  as  the  Seneca  for  lakcy  and  says: 

It  means  something  more  than  lake.  It  includes  the  idea  of  nearness,  literally,  "at  the  lake.”  Hence, 
if  a Seneca  were  asked  the  name  of  Lake  Ontario,  he  would  answer,  Ne-ah-ga  te-car-ne-o-di,  the  lake  at 
Ne-ah-ga,  This  was  a Seneca  village  at  the  mouth  of  Niagara  river.  If  an  Onondago  were  asked  the 
same  question  he  would  prefix  Swa-geh  to  the  word  for  lake,  literally,  “the  lake  of  Oswego.” — (Morgan, 

* Iroquois  League,’  p.  413). 

Now,  Konneatarly  as  Cornplanter  gives  his  name  (and  it  is  not  presum- 
able that  an  unlettered  Indian  would  give  the  word  with  literal  exactness), 
is  a very  near  approach  to  the  Seneca  word  for  lake  ; and  it  is  a fair  de- 
duction that  the  lake  and  the  Indian  chief  both  bore  the  same  name,  and 
that  Conneaut  is  but  an  Anglicized  form  of  KonneatarL 

Connewatita  and  Connezvanga  are  both  Iroquois.  There  is  a very  great 
variation  in  spelling — Conewago,  ConewangOy  ConewantOy  CanghwagOy  Cone- 
wingOy  Cohnwahijahy  etc.,  etc. 

A party  of  Indian  deserters  from  the  Iroquois  settled  near  Montreal, 
and  were  known  as  the  Caughnuagas.  There  is,  I think,  a stream  or  a 
place  in  Canada  still  bearing  that  name.  Cusick,  in  his  ‘Narrative,’  page 
8,  says  that  the  original  Indian  name  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  Caugh-na- 
wa-gay  or  Ga-na~wa-gdy  “the  rapid  river.”  Mr.  E.  B.  O’Callaghan  says, 
in  Historical  Magazine,  vol.  viii,  page  373.  that  it  means  “at  the  rapids,” 
from  onawa,  rapid,  and  Ke,  aty  custom  permitting  the  change  of  the  initial 
0 to  Kd,  Another  writer  in  the  same  magazine,  vol.  x,  page  322,  says  it 
signifies  “stone  in  the  water,’'  or  “stone  in  the  rapid  water.”  It  was 
originally  given,  he  says,  to  the  site  of  Fonda,  New  York,  where  there  is 
a big  rock  in  the  rapids  of  the  river,  so  large  that  it  is  always  visible. 
Morgan  gives  it  as  from  gd-no-wan-geSy  “fetid  water,”  from  the  sulphur 
spring  at  Avon,  New  Yqrk.  The  name  appears  to  have  been  a common 
one  of  general  application.  Ga-no-wun-go,  “ in  the  rapids,”  was  probably 
the  origin  of  ConewangOy  and  Conewago  probably  from  ga-no-wan-geSy  “fetid 
waters.” 

Another  name  common  to  both  states  is  Mahoning.  It  is  from  ma-ho-nty 
Delaware  for  a lick,  with  the  locative  ing  attached,  “ at  the  lick.”  Malta- 
noy  and  MahongOy  in  Schuylkill  county,  were  licks,  or  places  where  the 
salt  water  oozed  up  or  flowed  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  deer  and  other 
animals  came  to  lick  the  ground  for  the  sake  of  the  salt.  Mahony  creek 
is  a stream  flowing  from  a lick;  Mahoniety  or  Mahonititti  is  a very  small 
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lick,  tit  being  a diminutive ; and  Sinne-mahonmg  has  achsinney  stony,  as  a 
prefix — “at  the  stony  lick.”* 

Skenango,  in  Mercer  county,  is  identical  with  Chenango  in  New  York, 
the  latter  having  the  French  spelling.  According  to  the  Historical  Maga- 
zine, vol.  vii,  page  322,  “ Conrad  Weiser  spelled  it  Otscninskey^  but  it  was 
called  by  the  Iroquois  UtseningOy  corrupted  to  Tseningo  and  thence  to 
Chenango^  The  nin,  as  pronounced  by  the  French,  would  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  nan.  On  the  other  hand,  Morgan,  in  his  ‘ League  of  the  Iro- 
quois,’gives  it  as  from  0-che-nang,  “bull  thistles.”  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  an  Iroquois  name  should  not  be  found  on  the  borders  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  although  the  names  generally  in  that  region  are 
Algonkin.  It  may  have  been  transplanted,  or  have  been  applied  by  the 
Iroquois  direct.  The  duplication  of  Indian  names  is  not  uncommon.  An 
illustration  of  such  duplication  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Saucon,  or 
Saukunk.  This  was  the  name  of  the  Indian  town  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver 
river,  and  the  town  itself  was  a general  rendezvous  for  Indian  warriors  and 
travelers  and  traders  of  all  kinds.  The  name  is  common  to  similar  spots 
at  the  outlets  of  streams.  It  is  found  in  Saucon,  a creek  in  Lehigh  county, 
Pennsylvania;  in  Saco  and  Sagadahock  in  Marne;  in  Saginaw, '\  diXid  numer- 
ous other  places. 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  is  from  Wihlink,  ‘Hhe  place  of  the  head,” 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  head  of  an  Indian  prisoner  was  once  stuck 
up  on  a pole  there.  Loyalhanna  is  not  called  from  some  loyal  Hannah 
among  the  early  settlers  thereon,  but  from  Lawelhanne,  “the  middle 
stream.”  Conoquenessing  is  from  gunachquenesink,  “a  long,  straight 
course.  ” The  popular  name  comes  very  close  to  the  original.  Conemaugh, 
according  to  Heckewelder,  is  from  Tangamochki,  “little  otter  stream.” 
Amochqui  was  the  Delaware  for  canoe  or  boat,  and  the  form  given  by 

* There  is  in  Indiana  county,  Pennsylvania,  a stream  called  Queen  Mahon,  which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate some  queenly  Irishwoman  ; but  it  is  simply  the  result  of  attempting  to  convey,  in  English,  the  sound 
of  an  Indian  .name.  cuwei-mahoni,  “pine  trees  lick,”  or  a lick  within  a pine  grove.  Que- 

mahoning,  in  Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  another  form  of  the  same  name ; and  I venture  to  sug- 
gest that  Allequippa — called  an  Indian  queen  in  her  day — is  traceable  to  the  same  source.  AUe  is  the 
same  as  in  Alle-gheny,  “ beautiful  ”•  or  “ fair,  and  cuwei,  “pine  tree.”  This  accounts  for  all  but  the 
final  syllable,  about  which  I am  unable  to  speak.  Allegrippa,  on  the  Allegheny  mountains,  is  the  same 
word  slightly  varied. 

+ Schoolcraft  derives  Saginaw  from  the  Sacs,  who  were  at  one  time  settled  there,  and  says  it  means 
the  town  of  the  Sacs  or  Sauks  ; but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  latter  got  their  name  from  their  settlement 
at  the  outlet  of  a stream.  Saukunk  denotes  outlet — the  outlet  of  a small  into  a large  stream,  and  it  is 
always  applied  either  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream  itself  or  to  some  place  at  the  mouth.  Kuy-a-ho-gue 
was  a term  similarly  used  by  the  Iroquois ; hence,  Cuy-a-ho-ga — the  outlet  of  a stream  into  the  lake. 
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Heckewelder  would  seem  to  mean  “little  canoe  ” rather  than  “little  otter 
stream.”  The  river  is  too  shallow  for  any  but  the  smallest  canoes.  The 
KiskiminitiSy  according  to  the  same  authority,  had  an  origin  similar  to  the 
prayer  of  Ajax  for  light — “give  me  but  light  and  Ajax  asks  no  more.” 
A band  of  Indians,  encamped  on  the  banks  of  this  stream,  were  attacked 
during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  prayer  of  a chief  to  Gischga 
Manito,  or  the  Great  Spirit,  to  cause  daylight  to  appear,  gave  the  present 
name  to  the  stream.  [This  is  a little  fanciful,  but  it  is  all  the  interpreta- 
tion that  is  to  be  had.]  Pymatumng,  in  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania,  is 
from  Pihmtonink^  “the  place  of  the  man  with  the  crooked  mouth.” 
Heckewelder  adds,  naively,  knew  this  man  perfectly  well.”  That 
would  seem  to  settle  it.  Neshannock  is  from  “ two,  ” and 

“stream,”  “two  adjoining  streams.” 

The  name  of  the  Youghiogheny  seems  rough  and  harsh,  and  its  pronun- 
ciation is  a stumbling-block  to  all  beg.inners.  Heckewelder  gives  Yoxio- 
gani  as  a variant  reading,  and  it  certainly  is  easier  mastered  than’ the  other 
form.  He  gives  the  Indian  term  as  Juh-wtak-hanney  the  h in  yuh  having 
the  force  of  ch  in  loch.  Changing  the  j to  y we  get  the  Indian  pronuncia- 
tion 2J5>  yuchy  which  is  duplicated  in  youghy  the  ou  in  German  being  equal 
to  our  double  Oy  or  oo.  This  has  been  corrupted  vcXo  yaugh  or  yauchy  and 
the  river  is  now  called  the  Yough  for  short,  the  ou  having  the  sound  of  the 
same  letters  in  boug'htP  The  meaning  is  given  as  a “stream  running  a 
contrary  or  crooked  course,”  which,  from  its  extreme  crookedness,  is 
characteristic  of  it. 

Of  the  meaning  of  Monongahela  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion,  but  no 
ingenuity  has  yet  sufficed  to  analyze  it  properly.  The  word  is  admitted 
to  be  Algonkin,  but  no  one  has  found  a clue  to  its  etymology.  It  has 
always  been  known  in  its  present  form  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  Western 
Virginia,  where  the  river  has  its  rise,  it  is  called  Mo-non-ga-lia.  Vulgarly, 
it  is  pronounced  Mon-a-ga-hail.  Reverend  D.  Jones,  in  his  * Journal  of 
Two  Visits  Made  to  Some  Indians  on  the  West  Side  of  the  River  Ohio, 
in  the  Years  1772-3,’  page  iq,  says: 

Monongahela,  according  to  the  Indian  pronunciation,  is  Meh-mon-a-wan-ge-he-lak,  which  signifies 
" Falling-in-tank-rtverX  From  the  richness  of  the  soil  the  banks  of  the  river  frequently  break  and  fall 
into  the  stream.  Hence  it  takes  its  name.  See  Historical  Magazine,  volume  iv,  page  i8o. 

Albert  Gallatin,  who  lived  on  this  river,  and  who  was  a proficient  stu- 
dent in  Indian  languages,  in  * Transactions  of  the  Ethnological  Society,’ 
volume  ii,  says  that  the  word  is  a compound  of  several  words ; that  it 
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means  “a  river  the  banks  of  which  fall  in,”  which  is  very  expressive;  but 
that  it  is  impossible  to  dissect  it  into  primitive  words.  He  confesses  to 
having  tried  it  and  having  failed.  He  spells  it  Me-nan-gi-hilla. 

The  name  of  the  Jimiata  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  Iroquois.  Hecke- 
welder  does  not  give  it  in  his  list  of  Indian  names,  although  a tyro  might 
suppose  that  Gunninadi,  “ they  stay  long,”  or  Gunniate,  “it  is  long  since 
they  were  there,”  both  of  which  he  applied  to  Conneaut,  were  more  appli- 
cable to  the  Juniata  than  to  Conneaut,  the  former  being  within  Delaware 
territory  and  the  latter  not.  The  Delawares-  pronounced  it  Juch-niada,  or 
CJiuch-niada.  The  Iroquois  had  a path  leading  directly  to  a settlement 
of  Shawanese  at  or  near  Bedford,  where  they  hunted  every  year  and  re- 
mained a long  time.  Its  headwaters  were  renowned  as  hunting  places  for 
elk,  deer  and  beaver.  At  the  conference  at  Lancaster,  June  30,  1744,  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  in  answer  to  a complaint  that  the  Conoy  In- 
dians had  been  ill-treated  where  they  lived  and  had  resolved  to  remove  to 
Shamokin,  said : 

I well  remember  the  coming  down  of  one  of  the  Conoy  Indians  with  a paper  setting  forth  that  the 
Conoys  had  come  to  a resolution  to  leave  the  land  reserved  for  them  by  the  proprietors,  but  he  made  no 
complaints  to  me  of  ill  usage  from  the  white  people.  The  reason  he  gave  for  their  removal  was  that  the 
settling  of  the  white  people  all  around  them  had  made  deer  scarce,  and  that  therefore  they  made  choice 
to  remove  to  Juniata  for  the  benefit  of  hunting. 

This  bears  out  the  reputation  which  the  Juniata  had  with  the  Iroquois, 
but  it  gives  us  no  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  and  I have  been  un- 
able to  find  anywhere  any  definition  of  it  or  hint  as  to  its  meaning,  unless 
we  have  it,  as  above,  in  gunniate. 

The  last  name  I will  here  refer  to  is  Venango.  Its  present  form  is 
French;  but  Day,  in  his  ‘Historical  Collections,’  says  the  Indian  form  was 
In-nun-gah.  In  Seneca  the  word  for  “hand”  is  0-nun-kaah,  but  it  is 
never  safe  to  base  conclusions  on  a mere  resemblance  in  form  or  sound. 
As  to  its  signification,  I quote  from  Day,  ‘Historical  Collections,’  636: 

Venango  river  was  the  name  given  by  the  French  to  French  creek  (which  was  called  Toradacoin  by 
the  Senecas.)  The  word  Venango  is  a corruption  from  the  Indian  word  In-nun-gah,  which  had  some 
reference  to  a rude  but  indecent  figure  carved  upon  a tree,  which  the  Senecas  found  when  they  first  came 
to  this  region. 

Mr.  Huidekoper,  m an  article  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History, 
volume  i,  page  684,  says: 

The  name  Venango,  according  to  Reverend  Timothy  Alden,  editor  of  the  Allegheny  Magazine  in 
1816,  and  occasionally  a missionary  to  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  in  Warren  county,  came  from  an 
obscene  picture  carved  on  a tree  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek.  The  translator  of  Pouchat,  in  a note, 
says  it  is  derived  from  a Seneca  word,  Un-num-dah.  It  would  seem  that  a more  natural  derivation  of 
this  name  might  be  found  in  the  original  Indian  word  for  the  place  as  given  in  General  Washington’s 
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letter  to  Governor  Dinwiddle,  of  April  27,  1754,  viz. , We-nin-go,  a rendition  also  given  by  several 
writers  of  that  period.  As  the  French  have  no  W in  their  alphabet,  and  use  a V in  place  of  it,  and  also 
pronounce  nin  very  much  like  nan  to  the  common  ear,  the  transition  from  Weningo  to  Venango,  under 
French  occupancy,  seem.s  easy  and  natural.  That  the  Mingo  (Iroquois)  Indians  had  settlements  in  the 
valley  of  French  creek  is  well  known.  In  ‘Western  Annals,’  page  303,  it  is  stated  that  General  Brod- 
head,  in  1779,  was  sent  to  strike  at  the  Mingo  and  Munsey  Indians  on  French  creek.  Whether  Mengwe, 
Mingo,  Weningo  and  Venango  sprang  from  some  common  root  in  the  Indian  tongue  may  be  an  interest- 
ing subject  for  a philologist  making  a study  of  the  aboriginal  languages. 

This  gives  us  a plausible  reason  for  the  transition  of  Weningo  into  Ve- 
nango, but  it  does  not  tell  us  what  Weningo  means,  while  it  casts  grave 
doubt  upon  the  only  attempt  at  a derivation  that  we  have.  I can  see  no 
relation  betw’een  Mingo  and  Weningo,  such  as  is  here  suggested.  The 
Iroquois  were  called  Mengwe,  or  Mingoes,  by  the  Delawares,  but  the  latter 
never  called  themselves  by  that  name.  If  Weningo  is  an  Iroquois  word 
it  can  have  no  relation  to  Mingo  ; and  if  it  is  a Delaware  word  it  is  certain 
that  Heckewelder  did  not  so  recognize  it.  He  does  not  claim  Venango  as 
of  Delaware  origin,  nor  does  he  refer  to  it  at  all,  although  he  defines  other 
Indian  names  in  the  same  region. 


Russell  Errett. 
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OHIO  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Ohio  University,  situate  at  Athens,  Athens  county,  Ohio,  is  the 
oldest  seminary  of  learning  in  the  state,  or  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  It 
is  probably  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. The  history  of  the  university  dates  back  to  the  year  1787,  the  date 
of  the  celebrated  “ Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory.” That  ordinance  contained  the  following  provision,  subsequently 
copied  into  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Ohio,  and 
into  the  law  organizing  the  university : 

Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  essential  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  instruction  shall  forever  be  encouraged  by  legislative  provision. 

Kindred  to  this  ordinance,' and  as  a first  step  towards  carrying  its  wise 
and  beneficent  provisions  into  effect,  was  the  Ohio  company’s  purchase 
from  congress  of  one  and  a half  million  acres  of  land  in  the  territory. 
The  “ordinance”  and  the  “purchase”  were  twin  measures.  The  one 
was  passed  on  the  thirteenth  of  July,  1787,  and  the  other  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  the  same  month.  They  were  advocated  and  urged  upon  congress 
by  the  same  parties,  with  such  men  as  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler  at  their  head. 
They  were  reported  to  congress  by  the  same  committee,  and  were  con- 
jointly considered  and  debated  by  congress.  One  of  the  measures  could 
not  have  passed  without  the  other.  The  agents  of  the  company  were 
unwilling  and  declined  to  make  the  “ purchase  ” except  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  the  “ ordinance  ’ should  be  passed,  and  upon  the  further  condi- 
tion that  the  provision  hereinafter  named  for  the  founding  and  endowment 
of  “an  university”  and  the  promotion  of  education  should  form  a part  of 
the  contract. 

The  law  of  congress  under  which  the  Ohio  company  made  its  purchase, 
and  the  deed  of  conveyance  made  by  the  agents  of  congress  to  the  com- 
pany, contained  the  following  provision : 

That  Section  No.  i6  in  each  township  shall  be  set  apart  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  Section  No.  29 
for  the  support  of  religion  ; and  that  two  complete  townships  shall  be  given  perpetually  for  the  support 
of  an  university,  to  be  laid  off  by  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  as  near  the  centre  as  may  be  (so  that  the 
same  may  be  of  good  land),  to  be  applied  to  the  intended  object  by  the  legislature  of  the  state. 

This  provision  was  a sine  qua  Jion  in  the  purchase,  and  without  it  or 
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some  such  provision,  in  all  probability  the  ordinance  never  would  have 
passed. 

Such,  in  its  remote  beginnings,  was  the  origin  of  the  Ohio  University. 
It  was  the  first  institution  of  learning  endowed  by  congress.  It  was  the 
offspring  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  and  the  crowning  provision  of  the  laws 
of  congress  authorizing  the  purchase  by  the  Ohio  company. 

The  contract  for  the  purchase  was  executed  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
October,  1787,  and  the  company  immediately  set  about  making  prepara- 
tions for  carrying  it  into  practical  effect.  On  the  seventh  of  April, 
1788,  a colony  of  pioneers,  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  General 
Rufus  Putnam,  landed  at  Marietta  and  made  the  first  settlement  in  the 
then  unbroken  wilderness  of  the  west.  The  Indian  war  and  other  causes 
prevented  the  adoption  of  any  measure  for  locating  or  organizing  the 
university  till  1795.  In  that  year  the  two  “college  townships,”  now 
known  as  Athens  and  Alexander  townships,  containing  seventy-two  square 
miles,  and  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  “purchase,”  were  selected 
for  the  use  of  the  university. 

The  territorial  legislature,  in  1799,  appointed  Rufus  Putnam,  Benjamin 
Ives  Gilman  and  Jonathan  Stone  as  commissioners,  “to  lay  off  in  the 
most  suitable  place  within  said  townships  a town  plat,  which  should  con- 
tain a square  for  the  university  ; also  lots  suitable  for  house  lots  and  gar- 
dens for  a president,  professors,  tutors,  etc.,  bordering  01  encircled  by 
spacious  commons,  and  such  a number  of  town  lots  adjoining  the  said 
commons  and  out-lots  as  they  should  think  would  be  for  the  advantage  of 
the  university.  Under  this  commission  the  town  of  Athens  was  laid  off  and 
platted,  substantially  as  it  now  stands,  as  and  for  the  situs  of  the  univer- 
sity; and  the  report  of  the  commissioners  and  their  work  were  approved 
by  the  legislature.  The  plat  contains  campus,  or  “college  green’  of 
ten  acres,  in  a square  form,  the  situs  for  the  college  buildings  being  located 
on  a gentle  elevation  in  the  centre  of  the  canipits. 

In  January,  1802.  the  university  was  incorporated,  under  the  name  of 
“The  American  University.’  by  an  act  of  the  territorial  legislature;  but  this 
act  was  superseded  by  the  act  of  the  state  legislature  of  February  18,  1804; 
which  is  still  in  force,  and  under  which  the  university  has  ever  since  contin- 
ued to  act.  This  act  provides  that  the  trustees  of  the  university  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  state  legislature,,  and  that  the  governor  of  the  state  shall 
ex  officio,  be  a member  of  the  board.  By  this  act  a board  of  trustees  was 
appointed  as  follows : Rufus  Putnam,  Benjamin  Tappen,  Elijah  Backus, 
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Dudley  Woodbridge,  Bazaliel  Wells,  Nathaniel  Massie,  Daniel  Symms, 
Daniel  Story,  Samuel  Carpenter,  James  Kilbourne,  Griffin  Green,  senior, 
and  Joseph  Darlington.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  of  1804  the  lands 
of  the  university  were  appraised  and  leased  in  parcels,  on  renewable  leases, 
at  a rental  equal  to  their  appraised  valuation,  but  subject  to  re-appraise- 
ment, and  a consequent  increase  of  rent,  at  the  end  of  each  thirty  years. 
The  state,  however,  by  subsequent  legislation,  strange  to  say,  repealed 
this  provision  for  reappraisement.  But  for  the  repeal  of  that  provision 
the  revenues  of  the  university  would  now  have  been  more  than  five  times 
their  present  amount. 

Under  the  act  of  1804  the  university  has  steadily  and  persistently,  for  a 
period  of  now  some  eighty-one  years,  been  quietly  and  faithfully  carrying 
on  its  work  of  usefulness.  Being  a quasi  state  institution,  and  conducted 
on  non  sectarian  principles,  it  is  without  particular  friends  or  interested 
parties  to  set  forth  its  advantages  and  deserts,  and,  therefore,  its  notoriety 
has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  its  merits  and  its  claims  upon  the  public. 
The  best  evidence  of  its  usefulness  is  found  in  its  long  list  of  distinguished 
graduates,  now,  or  lately,  filling  so  many  important  stations  in  the  coun- 
try. The  late  Thomas  Ewing,  the  first  graduate  of  the  institution,  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  list.  As  a passport  to  high  positions  in  life,  a diploma 
from  the  Ohio  University  has  ever  been  found  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
institution  in  the  country. 

The  university  is  now,  as  it  were,  taking  a new  start.  The  state  has 
lately,  but  sparingly,  come  to  its  assistance  in  the  shape  of  appropriations. 
By  this  means  she  has  been  enabled  to  repair  and  amplify  her  college 
buildings,  add  to  her  libraries  and  apparatus  and  increase  her  number  of 
students.  Both  sexes  are  admitted  as  students,  and  one  student  from 
each  county  in  the  state  is  admitted  free  of  tuition  fees.  Students  are 
permitted  to  pursue  a purely  scientific  or  a classical  course  of  study,  at 
their  option,  and  receive  diplomas  accordingly. 

The  former  presidents  of  the  university  were:  Rev.  Jacob  Lindley, 

1809-22;  Rev.  James  Irvine,  1822-24;  Robert  G.  Milton,  D.  D.,  1824-39; 
William  McGuffy,  D D.,  LL.D.,  1839-43  ; Alfred  Ryors,  D.  D,  1848-52  ; 
Solomon  Howard,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  1852-72;  William  H.  Scott,  A.  M., 
1873-83.  The  present  faculty  consists  of : Charles  W.  Super,  A.  M.,  Ph. 
D.,  president  and  professor  of  Greek  and  ethics;  Carl  Leo  Mees,  M.  D., 
professor  of  physical  science ; David  J.  Evans,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Latin ; 
William  Hoover,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics;  Emily  F.  Wheeler, 
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A.  M.,  professor  ot  modern  languages;  H.  T.  Sudduth,  A.  M.,  professor 
of  rhetoric  and  English  literature;  Eli  Dunkle,  A.  M.,  principal  of  pre- 
paratory department;  H.  T.  Sudduth,  secretary. 

The  local  attractions  of  the  place  are  said  to  be  equal  to  those  of  any 
like  institution  in  the  state.  The  college  buildings,  four  in  number, 
stand,  as  has  been  said,  on  a slight  eminence  in  the  campus,  which  is  en- 
closed, studded  with  forest  and  ornamental  trees  and  surrounded  and  trav- 
ersed by  ample  walks.  The  town  contains  about  three  thousand  inhabi- 
tants and  is  noted  for  its  healthiness  and  the  moral  tone  of  its  society. 
Three  railroads  concentre  at  the  town,  thus  giving  easy  access  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  No  more  desirable  place,  perhaps,  can  be  found  in  the 
state  where  parents  can  send  or  bring  their  sons  and  daughters  for  educa- 
tion. 

John  Welch. 

Athens,  O.,  1885. 


ISRAEL  LUDLOW  AND  THE  NAMING  OF  CINCINNATI. 

Sir  Edmund  Ludlow,  well  known  as  one  of  the  patriot  “regicides  ’’  of 
King  Charles  I,  was  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  English  family.  His 
father.  Sir  Henry  Ludlow,  was  a member  of  the  English  parliament, 
whose  seat  his  son  subsequently  occupied.  Sir  Edmund  immediately 
attached  himself  inflexibly  to  the  Republican  party,  was  one  of  the 
judges  of  Charles  I,  and  appended  his  signature  to  his  death  warrant. 
He  held  many  important  commissions,  military  and  civil,  under  the  royal 
government  and  afterward  under  Cromwell,  until  the  latter  dissolved  the’ 
Long  Parliament.  That  action  Ludlow  disapproved  and  withstood  Crom- 
well “ face  to  face,”  thenceforward  refusing  to  submit  to  his  personal  gov- 
ernment as  lord  protector.  He  at  once  retired  to  his  house  in  Essex,  over 
the  door  of  which  was  placed  this  inscription  : 

“ Omne  solum  forti  patria,  quia  pains." 

[Every  land,  because  it  was  his  father’s,  is  to  the  brave  man  his  own  country.] 

After  the  restoration.  Sir  Edmund  escaped  persecution  by  fleeing  to 
the  continent,  and  died  in  exile  at  Vevay,  Switzerland,  in  1693,  where  a 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Martin. 
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From  the  “municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  market-town 
Ludlow,”  in  Shropshire,  England,  came  the  grandfather  of  Colonel  Israel 
Ludlow,  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  settled  in  the  colony  of  New 
Jersey.  He  was  a member  of  this  scattered  historic  family.  The  father. 
Colonel  Cornelius  Ludlow,  had  both  hereditary  and  personal  reasons  for 
his  honorable  participation  in  the  Avar  of  the  American  colonies  against 
their  oppressors  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  achieve  their  indepen- 
dence by  arms  and  to  assume  a standing  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Thus  Israel  Ludlow’s  “life-blood  tracked  its  parent  lake”  to  war-proof 
fathers. 

Israel  Ludlow  was  born  in  1765  upon  his  father’s  farm  near  Morristown, 
New  Jersey.  The  war  for  independence  opened  upon  his  native  land 
when  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age.  The  very  fields  over  which  his 
youthful  feet  wandered  became  ensanguined,  almost  beneath  his  eye,  with 
the  blood  of  his  kindred.  The  ardor  of  his  patriotism  was  enkindled  by 
the  memories  of  the  part  his  forefathers  had  taken  in  the  struggle  for 
liberty. 

After  being  thus  schooled  in  the  stirring  times  of  the  revolution  and, 
in  the  years  immediately  succeeding,  acquiring  a collegiate  education,  he 
was  called,  by  reason  of  his  “abilities,  intelligence  and  integrity, ” to 
undertake  the  survey  of  the  Miami  purchase.  This  call  was  made  upon 
him  in  1787  by  a letter  from  Thomas  Hutchins,  then  surveyor-general  of 
the  United  States.  Ludlow  was  thus  ordered  to  report  to  Judge  Symmes. 

When,  on  September  22,  1788,  Ludlow  arrived  with  Judge  Symmes, 
Denman,  Patterson,  Filson,  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  laying  off  a 
town  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  river,  he  was  doubtless  the 
youngest,  while  his  official  relation  to  the  enterprise  presupposed  him  to 
be  as  intelligent  as  any  one  of  the  historic  party. 

Ludlow’s  business  was  to  survey  the  Miami  purchase,  and  Filson’s  to 
lay  off  the  town  of  “ Losantiville  ” according  to  a plan  agreed  upon  at 
Lexington.  But  before  a bearing  could  be  taken  by  the  compass,  or  a 
chain  could  be  stretched  on  the  ground,  the  eastern  limit  of  the  purchase 
had  to  be  ascertained.  This  Denman,  the  purchaser  from  Symmes,  upon 
whose  ground  the  town  was  to  be  platted,  required.  Congress  had  said 
that  the  east  line  of  the  purchase  should  stop  exactly  twenty  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  river.  Denman,  the  cautious,  as  a pre- 
requisite demanded  the  ascertainment  of  this  line  before  the  village  should 
be  laid  out  on  the  ground ; and  to  this  task  Ludlow  first  addressed  himself 
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by  a survey  of  the  river  front,  Ludlow  being  the  first  man  to  stretch  a 
chain  upon  the  site  of  Cincinnati, 

While  Ludlow  and  Denman  were  thus  engaged,  and  while  awaiting  the 
result  of  that  survey,  Filson,  Patterson,  Symmcs  and  escort  made  an  in- 
cursion into  the  interior  in  the  direction  of  the  Great  Miami.  This  was 
about  the  first  of  October,  1788.  From  this  expedition  Filson  never 
more  returned. 

The  mysterious  disappearance  of  Filson,  supposed  to  have  been  killed 
by  the  Indians,  before  anything  had  been  done  by  him — a stake  driven  or 
a line  marked — produced  a profound  sensation  in  this  band  of  pioneers. 
Filled  with  apprehension,  and  seemingly  baffled  in  the  enterprise,  the 
whole  party  returned  at  once  to  Limestone — now  Maysville — Ky. 

After  the  arrival  of  Symmes,  Patterson  and  Denman  at  Limestone,  as 
already  mentioned,  Filson’s  brother,  who  had  been  with  the  party  when 
John  Filson  was  killed,  considering  that  he  had  paid  nothing  and  had  only 
a nominal  claim  upon  the  property,  notified  the  surviving  partners  that 
the  legal  representatives  of  the  deceased  would  demand  nothing  under  the 
contract  of  August  22,  whereupon  it  was  determined  that  the  proper  per- 
son to  take  Filson’s  place  in  the  new  enterprise  was  the  young  surveyor 
Ludlow.  He  was  chosen  because  of  his  professional  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion, and  he  entered  at  once  upon  the  work  of  making  a plat — taking 
Filson’s  as  a model — according  to  which  he  eventually  laid  out  the  section 
and  fractional  section  constituting  the  original  Denman  purchase. 

Beginning  with  the  survey  of  Cincinnati  in  1788,  we  find  this  young  sur- 
veyor closing  his  official  career  in  1804,  in  the  prime  of  life.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  surveyed  the  whole  of  the  Miami  purchase  as  directed 
by  Surveyor-general  Hutchins,  of  which  he  had  made  an  acceptable  report 
to  Alexander  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  United  States  treasury;  had  laid 
out  the  present  cities  of  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  being  the  sole  owner  of 
the  former  and  part  owner  of  the  latter,  his  co-proprietors  being  Generals 
St.  Clair,  Wilkinson  and  Dayton.  His  last  official  business  consisted  in 
establishing  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indian 
Territory  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Greenville  treaty  agreed  upon  by 
the  Indian  tribes  and  General  Wayne  in  1795.  This  was  a dangerous  and 
laborious  undertaking,  most  of  which  was  accomplished  with  only  three 
active  woodsmen  as  spies  to  give  notice  of  danger. 

The  Filson  plan  contemplated  the  name  “ Losantiville.”  And  yet  the 
contract  between  the  proprietors  and  purchasers,  found  among  the  papers 
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of  Colonel  Patterson,  bears  upon  its  face  the  names  of  “ Losantiburg  ” 
and  “ Losantiville. ” What  does  this  mean?  Simply  that  no  name  had 
been  fully  agreed  upon,  or  that  more  than  one  name  had  been  suggested ; 
or  that  until  the  time  came  to  record  a plat  and  make  deeds — which  did 
not  occur  until  September,  1795,  when  the  title  of  Judge  Symmes  was 
confirmed — the  name  of  the  town  might  be  considered  an  open  question. 
Indeed,  upon  this  very  memorandum  of  agreement  for  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  lots  in  Losantiville,  the  name  of  ‘‘Cincinnati”  also  appears 
in  the  form  of  a blank  deed  and  in  the  handwriting  of  Colonel  Ludlow. 

Was  “Cincinnati”  ever  mentioned  as  the  name  of  our  city  before  the 
arrival  of  Governor  St.  Clair?  If  it  was,  then  the  part  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernor in  designating  “Cincinnati”  as  the  county-seat  of  “Hamilton 
county”  in  the  order  creating  the  courts  and  appointing  judges  thereof, 
was  nothing  more  than  adopting  “Cincinnati  ” instead  of  “ Losantiville” 
as  the  name  of  the  young  and  insignificant  village.  How  did  it  reach  St. 
Clair’s  ears  ? By  comm.on  fame  and  from  the  lips  of  Colonel  Ludlow,  the 
surveyor,  who  was  the  clerk  of  the  court  St.  Clair  established,  whose  right 
it  was  (in  conjunction  with  his  co-proprietors)  to  give  name  to  the  plat  as 
well  as  to  the  streets  and  commons  and  squares  upon  that  plat.  The  evi- 
dence adduced  by  the  editor  of  the  St.  Clair  papers  consists  of  the  state- 
ment of  Benjamin  Van  Cleve,  who  arrived  one  day  later  than  Governor 
St.  Clair.  He  says  Governor  St.  Clair  changed  the  name.  The  other 
witness  is  Judge  Symmes,  to  the  same  effect;  but  in  one  of  his  letters 
Judge  Symmes  claims  the  honor  of  suggesting  the  name  himself,  and 
soon  after  he  wrote  to  the  Witherspoons  and  Smiths  of  New  Jersey  to 
obtain  a correct  spelling  of  the  name  as  to  its  termination,  whether  it 
should  be  ta  or  ti.  Then  the  editor  claims  that  the  prominence  of  the 
governor  as  a member  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati  was  another  moving 
cause  to  selecting  the  name.  We  admit  that  the  existence  of  that  society 
was  the  moving  cause,  but  we  are  enabled  to  show  that  it  had  operated 
upon  other  minds  as  well  some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  ill-fated  gov- 
ernor. Would  St.  Clair  change  the  name  of  a town,  of  his  own  motion, 
in  which  he  had  no  property  interest,  which  he  never  saw  until  the  day 
before  he  issued  his  order  creating  the  courts,  without  consulting  the  pro- 
prietors ? He  would  have  no  right  to  do  so.  The  fair  and  reasonable 
presumption  is  that  after  consultation  (certainly  with  Ludlow,  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  town,  the  proprietor  of  a two-thirds’  interest  in  his  own  right, 
and  as  the  agent  of  Denman),  St  Clair  adopted  the  name  suggested  by 
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Ludlow — a name  which,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  testimony, 
was  not  only  mentioned  for  more  than  a year  prior  to  the  coming  of  St. 
Clair,  but  was  selected  and  adopted  by  Denman,  Patterson  and  Ludlow 
in  the  winter  of  1788-9,  and  was  inscribed  upon  the  plat  made  by  Ludlow 
to  take  the  place  of  the  one  first  made  by  Filson,  which  was  destroyed  in 
a personal  altercation  between  Colonel  Ludlow  and  Joel  Williams. 

The  “ popular  notion  ” — the  language  of  Charles  Cist — is  that  St.  Clair 
issued  a proclamation  changing  the  name  from  “ Losantiville  ’’  to  “Cin- 
cinnati ” upon  his  arrival,  January  2,  1790.  This  “ notion  ” has  its  origin 
simply  in  the  order  issued  by  the  governor  organizing  the  courts  of  “ Ham- 
ilton county,”  in  which  he  appoints  Israel  Ludlow  clerk,  and  designates 
“ Cincinnati  ” as  the  county-seat.  That  is  all. 

“To  these  testimonies,”  says  Mr.  Cist,  “and  to  the  popular  notion 
that  the  place  was  given  its  present  name  by  General  St.  Clair  on  the 
second  of  January,  1790,  I have  to  oppose  the  testimony,  among  others, 
of  Jacob  Fowler  and  Samuel  Newell,  highly  intelligent  men  and  old  set- 
tlers— Fowler  having  supplied  the  garrison  at  Fort  Washington  with  buf- 
falo meat  from  its  establishment  up  to  St.  Clair’s  arrival,  and  afterward. 
They  both  aver  that  from  their  earliest  knowledge  of  it  they  never  heard 
it  called  Losantiville;  and  Fowler,  who  was  as  clear-headed  in  his  recol- 
lection of  the  past  as  any  man  I have  ever  known,  stated  to  me  explicitly 
that  he  never  heard  it  called  by  any  other  name  than  that  of  Cincinnati.” 
In  the  chancery  case  of  the  “Town  of  Cincinnati  vs.  Joel  Williams,” 
Colonel  Ludlow  testified  “that  in  the  fall  of  1788  he  became,  by  pur- 
chase from  Denman,  a proprietor  of  one-third  of  the  section  and  fraction 
on  which  the  town  of  Cincinnati  is  laid  out;  that  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, 1789,  this  deponent,  together  with  Robert  Patterson,  Esq.,  of  Ken- 
tucky, landed  on  said  ground,  with  a number  of  others,  to  lay  out  the 
town  of  Cincinnati  and  form  a settlement  there.”  Colonel  Patterson  testi- 
fied “that  he,  in  company  with  Colonel  Ludlow  and  others,  landed  on 
the  ground  in  January,  1789,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  off  the  town  of 
Cincinnati.”  And  in  neither  of  these  depositions  is  the  name  Losantiville 
mentioned. 

Judge  McMillan  swore  “that  he  was  one  of  the  number  who  formed 
the  settlement  of  Cincinnati,  December  28,  1787,  that  a few  days  after- 
wards a plan  of  the  town  of  Cincinnati  was  drafted  by  Israel  Ludlow.” 
Matthias  Denman  says : 

Israel  Ludlow  was  appointed  by  this  deponent  as  agent,  as  far  as  this  deponent  was  interested,  to  lay 
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out  the  town  of  Cincinnati  that  the  town  was  laid  out  in  the  year  1789,  the  plan  and  proceedings  relat- 
ing to  the  same  were,  by  Ludlow  and  Patterson,  submitted  to  this  deponent,  and  were  approved,  sanc- 
tioned and  confirmed. 

The  following  are  Judge  Jacob  Burnet’s  statements : 

Early  in  the  next  season  Mr.  Denman  entered  into  a new  contract  with  Colonel  Patterson  and  Israel 
Ludlow  to  lay  out  a town  on  the  same  ground,  but  on  a different  plan  from  the  one  formerly  agreed 
upon.  To  that  town  they  gave  the  name  of  Cincinnati,  and  by  that  name  it  was  surveyed  and  known  in 
the  fall  of  1789'. 

This  was  six  months  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Clair.  Again,  Judge  Bur- 
net says : 

A plat  of  the  contemplated  town  was  made  out,  and  Losantiville  agreed  upon  as  its  name  ; but  before 
any  step  was  taken  to  carry  that  contract  into  effect  and  before  a chain  had  been  stretched  on  the  ground 
Mr.  Filson  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  not  having  done  anything  to  fulfill  his  part  of  the  contract,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  was  forfeited,  and  the  projected  town  fell  through.  This  is  all  that  was  ever  done 
towards  the  establishment  of  a town  by  the  name  of  Losantiville.  Yet,  as  was  natural,  the  settlement 
then  just  beginning  was  for  some  time  called  by  the  intended  name  of  the  projected  town. 

Judge  Burnet  again  says: 

I will  state  that  at  an  early  period  professional  duty  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  investigate  the  facts 
connected  with  the  origin  and  establishment  of  Cincinnati,  which  did  not  extend  to  any  other  individual 
then  or  now  living,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  performance  of  that  duty  was  required  at  a time  when 
the  town  was  almost  in  its  incipient  state,  and  when  all  the  original  proprietors  and  most  of  the  first 
adventurers  and  settlers  were  living  either  in  the  village  or  in  places  easily  accessible. 

Without  presuming  to  claim  more  tact  or  industry  than  belongs  to  the  profession  generally,  it  may  be 
presumed,  considering  the  sources  of  correct  information  then  within  my  reach,  that  I must  at  least  have 
ascertained  the  name  of  the  place — the  establishment  and  history  of  which  I was  investigating.  . . . 

I was  employed  to  collect  and  perpetuate  the  testimony  applicable  to  the  case,  and  in  executing  that 
commission  my  inquiries  were  directed  to  the  original  proprietors  and  to  such  other  persons  as  were  likely 
to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  touching  the  laying  out  of  the  town  and  the  matters  contained  on 
the  plat. 

You  will  perceive  that  to  sustain  the  right  of  the  town  to  the  common  it  was  necessary  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  t.he  plat  recorded  by  Ludlow,  which  affirmed  Cincinnati  to  be  the  true,  original  and  only 
name  of  the  town. 

Speaking  of  the  controversy  between  Colonel  Ludlow  and  Joel  Wil- 
liams as  to  the  public  common,  Judge  Burnet  says: 

On  one  occasion  it  terminated  in  a violent  personal  conflict,  in  which  the  original  plat  of  the  town, 
made  and  agreed  to  by  the  proprietors  at  Limestone  in  the  winter  of  1788-9,  bearing  upon  its  face  the 
name  of  Cincinnati,  was  torn  in  pieces,  each  party  retaining  a part  of  it. 

If,  therefore,  there  was  a plat  made  in  1788-9,  as  a substitute  for  Fil- 
son’s,  bearing  the  name  ^‘Cincinnati,”  who  made  that  plat?  If  Denman 
and  Patterson  had  been  induced  to  drop  “Losantiville,”  or  “Losanti- 
burg,”  or  “ Losanterville,  ” according  to  Joel  Williams,  who  influenced 
them  ? who  but  Colonel  Ludlow,  the  son  of  Colonel  Cornelius  Ludlow, 
and  the  son-in-law  of  General  James  Chambers,  a member  of  the  “Soci- 
ety of  the  Cincinnati?” — who  more  likely  than  the  youthful,  brave  and 
thoughtful  surveyor — the  tall,  accomplished  and  commanding  Ludlow, 
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who,  for  more  than  a year  prior  to  the  arrival  of  General  St.  Clair,  toiled 
with  compass  and  chain  in  laying  out  our  streets  in  the  dense  forests  that, 
in  solemn  beauty,  templed  the  site  of  our  city?  Of  what  was  he  think- 
ing, when  thus  surveying,  more  than  of  the  name  of  the  town  he  was 
thus  founding? 

That  was  the  martial  age  in  onr  history.  Fort  Washington  went  up 
under  his  eye.  Washington  was  then  the  president  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati.”  Many  of  the  earliest  settlers  were  soldiers  of  the  revo- 
lution, or  their  descendants,  and  v/ere  connected  with  the  society.  At 
that  time  the  causeless  war  against  the  society  was  at  its  height.  There 
were  no  names  more  familiar  to  the  public  tongue  than  those  of  Wash- 
• ington  and  “ Cincinnati.”  The  very  air  was  a “ chartered  libertine  ” that 
prated  the  name  which  our  city  now  bears — a name  that  was  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  those  times,  breathing  patriotism  and  not  pedantry,  sig- 
nifying “an  incessant  devotion  to  preserve  inviolate  those  exalted  rights 
and  liberties  of  human  nature  for  which  they  have  fought  and  bled,  and  with- 
out which  the  high  rank  of  a rational  being  is  a curse  instead  of  a bless- 
ing; an  unalterable  determination  to  promote  and  cherish  between  the 
respective  states  that  union  and  national  honor  so  essentially  necessary  to 
their  happiness  and  the  future  dignity  of  the  American  empire.” 

Ludlow  is  in  his  grave.  He  sleeps  well.  Malice  can  not  now  touch 
him.  Above  his  dust  rises  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cincinnati, 
upon  a square  he  intended  for  churches  and  schools  and  courts.  The 
streets  he  surveyed  through  “the  deep,  tangled  wildwood”  are  now  chan- 
nels of  trade  and  lined  with  thousands  of  dwellings.  A hundred  years 
will  soon  have  passed  since  first  he  landed  at  Yeatman’s  cove  with  a band 
of  pioneers  to  found  a city  to  which  he  gave  the  name  it  bears.  Ke  has 
no  other  monument.  A tablet  may  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  that  church 
containing  an  inscription  penned  by  the  loving  hand  of  his  daughter — but 
two  years  of  age  when  her  father  died — the  late  Sarah  Bella  McLean, 
widow  of  Justice  John  McLean  of  the  United  States  supreme  court: 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

ISRAEL  LUDLOW, 

ONE  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  PROPRIETORS  OF  CINCINNATI, 

WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE 
AT  LUDLOW  STATION,  JANUARY  21,  1804, 

IN  THE  39TH  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE. 

Henry  Benton  Teetor, 
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III. 

ITS  INFLUENCE  IN  THE  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  OHIO. 

Almost  a hundred  years  ago  a very  remarkable  man  made  a wonderful 
prediction  in  regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  man  was 
Manasseh  Cutler,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  minister, 
scientist,  statesman,  the  agent  of  the  New  England  Ohio  company,  who 
succeeded  in  purchasing  for  that  organization  the  lands  about  Marietta, 
and  in  securing  as  a condition  of  their  settlement  the  passage  of  the 
famous  Ordinance  of  1787,  forever  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  old  North- 
west Territory.  The  prediction — contained  in  a pamphlet  published  in 
1787,  advocating  immigration  to  the  Ohio  country — was: 

The  current  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  for  heavy  articles  that  suit  the  Florida  (Mississippi)  and 
West  India  markets,  such  as  Indian  corn,  flour,  beef,  lumber,  etc.,  will  be  more  loaded  than  any  streams 
on  earth.  . . . It  is  found  by  late  experiments  that  sails  are  used  to  geat  advantage  against  the  cur- 

rent of  the  Ohio  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  in  all  probability , steamboats  will  be  found  to 
be  of  infinite  service  in  all  o^lr  river  navigation. 

This  was  written  twenty  years  before  Fulton’s  practically  successful 
application  of  steam  to  navigation,  and  almost  a quarter  of  a century  be- 
fore the  building  at  Pittsburgh  of  the  “New  Orleans,”  the  first  steamboat 
which  plowed  the  western  waters.  But  Miller  and  Symington  in  Scotland, 
the  same  year  that  Dr.  Cutler  wrote,  had  fully  demonstrated  the  feasibility 
of  propelling  boats  by  steam;  the  Marquis  de  Jouffrey  had  worked  a 
steamboat  on  the  Seine  in  1780,  and  both  James  Ramsey  and  “poor  John 
Fitch”  had  satisfied  Washington  that  the  operation  of  boats  by  steam  was 
entirely  practicable.  Fitch  launched  his  boat  on  the  Delaware  in  1788, 
but  though  he  was  satisfied  of  its  success,  he  abandoned  his  invention, 
being  embarrassed  by  debt  and  harassed  by  many  cares.  He,  too,  made 
a prediction.  He  prophesied  that  in  less  than  a century  the  rivers  would 
be  swarming  with  steamboats.  “The  day  will  come,”  he  wrote  in  the 
manuscript  which  he  sealed  and  deposited  in  the  Philadelphia  library,  to 
be  opened  thirty  years  after  his  death,  “when  some  more  powerful  man 
will  get  fame  and  riches  from  my  invention,  but  nobody  will  believe  that 
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poor  John  Fitch  can  do  anything  worthy  of  attention.’’*  The  work  of 
John  Stevens  and  Chancellor  Livingston  followed  in  1797.  and  of  Oliver 
Evans  in  1802-3;  but  these  and  Fulton’s  own  continuous  efforts  were  all 
only  experiments  preliminary  to  the  practical  success  achieved  by  the 
latter  at  Pittsburgh  in  1811. 

Apropos  of  the  steamboat,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  one  of  the 
principles  embodied  in  its  construction  was  exhibited  here  at  Pittsburgh 
long  before  steam  was  applied  to  navigation  and  just  a half  century  before 
the  pioneer  steamboat  was  built.  Information  of  this  crude,  initial  sug- 
gestion of  the  steamboat  is  preserved  in  the  diary  of  James  Kenny,  f who 
was  a trader  at  Fort  Pitt.  Under  date  of  April  4,  1761,  he  writes: 

A young  man,  called  Wm.  Ramsey,  has  made  two  little  boates,  being  squair  at  ye  sterns  and  joined 
together  at  ye  sterns  by  a swivel  make  ye  two  in  form  of  one  boate,  but  will  turn  round  shorter  than  a 
boate  of  ye  same  length  or  raise  with  more  safety  in  falls  and  in  case  of  striking  rocks  ; he  has  also  made 
an  engine  that  goes  with  wheels,  closed  in  a box,  to<ibe  worked  by  one  man,  by  sitting  on  ye  end  of  ye 
box  and  tredding  on  treddles  at  bottom  with  his  feet,  sets  ye  wheels  agoing  which  work  scullers  or  short 
paddles  fixed  over  ye  gunnels,  turning  them  round  ; ye  under  ones,  always  laying  hold  on  ye  water,  will 
make  ye  boat  goe  as  if  two  men  rowed  ; and  he  can  steer  at  ye  same  time'by  lines,  like  plow  lines. 

This  was  probably  the  first  side-wheeler  ” on  the  Ohio. 

From  the  beginning  up  to  the  era  of  steamboats  the  progress  of  navi- 
gation on  the  Ohio  was  slow.  The  first  movement  of  commerce  upon 
this  highway,  of  which  there  is  any  record,  was  in  the  year  1756,  when 
about  thirty  batteaux,  manned  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  French  and  In- 
dians, and  laden  with  pork,  flour,  brandy,  tobacco,  peas,  corn,  etc.,  for 
the  garrison  of  Fort  Duquesne,  came  up  the  river  from  the  Mississippi, 
occupying  about  three  months  in  the  trip.J  In  1777  a boat  load  of  pow- 
der and  military  stores  was  brought  to  Fort  Pitt  from  New  Orleans.  In  that 
same  year,  before  February  23,  boat  building  may  be  said  to  have  been 
commenced  at  this  locality  as  a business,  for  at  that  date  arrived  “four- 
teen boat  carpenters  and  sawyers  from  Philadelphia,  and  were  set  to  work 
on  the  Monongahela,  fourteen  miles  above  the  fort,  near  a sawmill. ”|| 
They  built  thirty  batteaux  forty  feet  long,  nine  feet  wide  and  thirty- two 
inches  deep,  intended  to  transport  troops  in  case  it  became  necessary  to 
invade  the  Indian  country.  Major  Isaac  Craig,  in  1791  and  1792,  con- 

* " Poor  John  Fitch  ” removed  to  the  west,  died  near  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  in  1799,  and  his  bones 
lie  near  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  in  accordance  with  his  request  to  be  buried  ‘ ‘ where  the  music  of  the 
steam  engine  may  soothe  his  spirit  and  the  song  of  the  boatman  enliven  the  stillness  of  his  resting-place.’’ 

+ Historical  Magazine,  1858. 

J Statement  of  John  McKinney,  English  pioneer  at  Fort  Duquesne. 

Craig’s  ‘History  of  Pittsburgh.’ 
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tracted  for  the  building  of  boats  to  be  used  in  transporting  the  military  to 
the  Indian  country,  in  the  latter  year  the  construction  of  fifty  large  ones 
being  provided  for. 

From  the  time  of  the  revolution  the  broad  current  of  the  Ohio  has  been 
constantly  freighted  with  commerce.  During  the  early  portion  of  the 
period  an  almost  continuous  flotilla  of  keel  and  flatboats  and  “broad- 
horns”  carried  the  Kentucky  pioneers  to  their  new  homes  and  armies  to 
the  Indian  country.  Then  immigrants  found  their  way  to  the  southern 
portions  of  Ohio,  and  finally  to  Indiana  and  Illinois  in  the  same  way. 

In  July,  1794,  quite  a marked  step  of  advancement  was  accomplished 
in  the  establishment  of  the  first  regular  mail  service  between  Pittsburgh 
and  Cincinnati.  No  communication  could  then  be  safely  carried  on  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  or  the  military  posts  along  the 
river,  by  a route  through  the  territory  now  constituting  the  Buckeye  state, 
and  so  a line  of  mail  boats  was  arranged  to  run  from  Wheeling  to  Lime- 
stone and  back  once  in  every  two  weeks.  From  Wheeling  to  Pittsburgh 
mails  were  carried  on  horseback.  The  mail-boats  were  “ twenty-four  feet 
long,  made  like  a whale-boat  and  steered  with  a rudder.  They  were 
manned  by  a steersman  and  four  oarsmen  to  each  boat.  The  men  had 
each  a musket  and  a supply  of  ammunition”  for  protection  against  the  In- 
dians. Three  boats  were  employed  and  they  plied  regularly,  stopping  at 
Marietta  and  Gallipolis.  This  mode  of  carrying  the  mail  was  continued 
until  1798  and  the  service  was  never  but  once  interfered  with  by  the  sav- 
ages. The  same  year  that  this  system  was  put  in  operation  an  improve- 
ment was  made  in  the  passenger  traffic  by  the  establishment  of  a regular 
line  of  boats  between  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh.  An  advertisement  of  this 
project  appeared  in  the  Centinel  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  published 
at  Cincinnati,  under  date  of  January  ii,  1794,  from  which  the  following 
is  a quotation : 

Two  boats,  for  the  present,  will  start  from  Cincinnati  for  Pittsburgh  and  return  to  Cincinnati  in  the 
following  manner,  viz. ; First  boat  will  leave  Cincinnati  this  morning  at  eight  o’clock  and  return  to  Cin- 
cinnati so  as  to  be  ready  to  sail  again  in  four  weeks.  The  second  boat  will  leave  Cincinnati  on  Saturday, 
the  thirtieth  inst. , and  return  to  Cincinnati  in  four  weeks,  as  above.  And  so  regularly,  each  boat  per- 
forming the  voyage  to  and  from  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh  once  in  every  four  weeks. 

Two  boats  in  addition  to  the  above  will  shortly  be  completed  and  regulated  in  such  a manner  that  one 
boat  of  the  four  will  set  out  weekly  from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburgh  and  return  in  like  manner. 

The  proprietor  of  these  boats,  having  maturely  considered  the  many  inconveniences  and  dangers  inci- 
dent to  the  common  method  hitherto  adopted  of  navigating  the  Ohio,  and  being  influenced  by  a love  of 
philanthropy  and  a desire  of  being  serviceable  to  the  public,  has  taken  great  pains  to  render  the  accom- 
modations on  board  the  boats  as  agreeable  and  convenient  as  they  could  possibly  be  made. 

No  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  the  enemy,  as  every  person  on  board  will  be  under  cover,  made 
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proof  against  rifle  or  musket  balls,  with  convenient  port-holes  for  firing  out  of.  Each  of  the  boats  is 
armed  with  six  pieces,  carrying  a pound  ball ; also  a number  of  good  muskets,  and  amply  supplied  with 
plenty  of  ammunition,  strongly  manned  with  choice  hands  and  the  masters  of  approved  knowledge. 

A separate  cabin  from  that  designed  for  the  men  is  partitioned  off  in  each  boat  for  accommodating 
ladies  on  their  passage. 

Passengers  are  supplied  with  provisions  and  liquors  of  all  kinds,  of  the  first  quality,  at  the  most  rea- 
sonable rates  possible. 

The  next  interesting  item  in  the  history  of  Pittsburgh  navigation  pro- 
jects is  the  construction  of  sea-going  vessels.  This  enterprise  had  its 
inception  in  1798,  when,  under  pressure  of  the  insolent  deportment  of 
France,  the  government,  as  one  of  the  measures  calculated  to  place  the 
nation  in  a condition  of  defence,  ordered  the  building  of  war  galleys  at 
this  point.  Major  Isaac  Craig,  in  a letter  dated  May  25,  1798,  says: 

On  the  nineteenth  inet.  the  galley  “ President  Adams  ” was  launched  and  is  now  at  anchor  in  the 
Allegheny.  She  will  be  completely  equipped  in  a few  days,  and  will,  I am  confident,  be  as  fine  a vessel 
of  her  burthen  and  construction  as  the  United  States  possesses.  The  keel  of  the  second  galley  is  laid 
and  other  materials  all  prepared. 

The  latter,  called  the  Senator  Ross,”  was  completed  the  same  year, 
but  owing  to  low  water  was  not  launched  until  the  spring  of  1799.  These 
were  the  first  vessels  competent  for  a sea  voyage  built  upon  the  Ohio 
river,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  they  ever  sailed  salt  water.  The  St. 
Clair,  a brig  of  one  hundred  and  ten  tons,  built  at  Marietta  early  in  1800, 
however,  was  the  first  rigged  vessel  built  -on  the  river,  and  she  actually 
went  to  sea,  clearing  from  Marietta  in  May,  1800,  with  a cargo  of  flour 
and  pork,  and,  passing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  July,  sailed  to  Havana 
under  command  of  Commodore  Whipple  of  revolutionary  fame.  She 
went  subsequently  to  Philadelphia  and  was  sold  there.* 

The  building  of  sea-going  vessels  may  be  considered  established  as  a 
business  at  Pittsburgh  by  John  A.  Tarascon,  Brothers,  James  Berthoud  & 
Co.,  in  1801.  The  founder  and  leading  spirit  of  this  firm  of  ship-build- 
ers was  Louis  Anastasius  Tarascon,  a Philadelphia  merchant  who  had  im- 
migrated thither  from  France  in  1794.  His  attention  having  been  drawn 
to  the  project  of  building  ships  at  Pittsburgh  and  clearing  them  for  the 
West  Indies  and  European  ports,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  feasibility  he 
sent,  in  1799,  two  of  his  most  trusted  clerks  to  examine  the  course  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  inquire  into  other  particulars  bearing  upon  the 
problem.  This  report  being  in  every  way  satisfactory,  these  two  men, 
Charles  Brugiere  and  James  Berthoud,  were  associated  by  Mr  Tarascon 


*Twenty-three  other  sea-going  vessels,  designated  as  brigs,  schooners  and  ships,  were  built  at  Marietta 
prior  to  1808,  one  in  1814  and  several  more  subsequent  to  1844. 
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with  himself  and  brother,  John  Anthony,  in  a partnership  with  the  title 
already  given,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  ship-building  and  other  forms 
of  business.  They  immediately  opened  a ship-yard,  a rigging  and  sail- 
loft,  a block  factory  and  an  anchor  smithy  shop.  In  i8oi  they  built  the 
schooner  Amity  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  and  the  ship  Pittsburgh 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and  sent  them  respectively  to  St.  Thomas 
and  Philadelphia  with  cargoes  of  flour.  The  Pittsburgh,  after  reaching 
the  latter  port,  sailed  for  Bordeaux,  France,  and  brought  back  a cargo  of 
wines,  brandy  and  other  goods,  a part  of  which  were  sent  overland  to 
Pittsburgh  at  a cost  of  six  to  eight  cents  per  pound.  In  the  following 
year  they  built  the  brig  Nanina  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  in  1803  the 
ship  Louisiana  of  three  hundred  tons  and  in  1804  the  ship  Western  Trader 
of  four  hundred  tons.  During  the  same  period  a number  of  ships  were 
built  at  Elizabethtown,  on  the  Monongahela  river,  among  them  the  Ann 
Jane,  celebrated  in  her  day  as  one  of  the  fastest  sailors  on  American 
waters,  and  long  used  as  a packet  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 
The  passage  of  the  embargo  act  effectually  suspended  the  novel  industry 
of  building  ocean  ships  two  thousand  miles  inland,  but  the  era  of  steam- 
boats came  shortly  afterwards  and  aided  vastly  in  the  development  of 
prosperity  in  the  river  region  of  the  west. 

The  “New  Orleans,”  the  first  steamboat  whose  keel  cleft  the  waters  of 
the  Ohio,  as  has  been  already  said,  was  completed  in  18 ii.  The  first 
notice  of  the  practical  undertaking  of  the  new  project  which  was  to  revo- 
lutionize inland  commerce  and  eventually  that  of  the  world,  appeared  in 
Cramer’s  Magazine  Almanac  for  1810,  and  read  as  follows: 

A company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  navigating  the  river  Ohio  in  large  boats,  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  the  power  of  steam  engines.  The  boat  now  on  the  stocks  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet 
keel  and  calculated  for  a freight  as  well  as  a passage  boat  between  Pittsburgh  and  the  falls  of  the  Ohio. 

The  company  alluded  to  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Fulton,  Livingston 
and  Rosen  wait,  and  the  construction  of  the  New  Orleans  was  superin- 
tended by  the  last  named  gentleman.  She  was  launched  in  March,  and, 
being  finished  at  a cost  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  descended  the  river  to 
Natchez  in  the  following  December,  where  she  took  in  her  first  passengers 
and  freight  and  proceeded  to  New  Orleans  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the 
same  month.  Her  capacity  was  between  three  and  four  hundred  tons  and 
she  had  comfortable  accommodations  for  passengers  in  a cabin  in  the  hold. 
She  continued  to  ply  between  Natchez  and  New  Orleans  until  the  winter 
of  1814,  when  she  ran  upon  a snag  near  Baton  Rouge  and  was  sunk.  The 
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round  trip  was  made  in  ten  days  and  passengers  were  charged  eighteen 
dollars  each  down  and  twenty-five  dollars  up.  During  the  first  year  the 
New  Orleans  cleared  twenty  thousand  dollars  net  and  she  was  thus  a profit- 
able investment.  Other  companies  were  organized  before  this  pioneer 
steamer  was  afloat,  and  several  more  were  built  as  soon  as  practicable. 
The  second  steamboat  constructed  at  Pittsburgh  was  a small  one — twenty- 
five  tons  capacity — called  the  “Comet.”  She  was  owned  by  Samuel 
Smith  and  built  by  D.  French,  in  1812-13,  and  made  one  trip  to  Louis- 
ville in  the  latter  year,  after  which  she  descended  to  New  Orleans,  and, 
after  plying  for  a short  time  between  that  port  and  Natchez,  was  sold  and 
her  engine  transferred  to  a cotton-gin.  Next  were  built  here,  in  1813-14, 
the  “Vesuvius”  and  the  “^tna,  ” of  about  three  hundred  and  forty  tons 
each,  both  owned  by  the  “ Mississippi  steamboat  company.”  The  “Vesu- 
vius,” commanded  by  Captain  Ogden,  left  Pittsburgh  in  the  spring  of 
1814  for  New  Orleans,  near  which  city  she  was  burned  a little  over  two 
years  later.  The  “^tna,”  under  command  of  Captain  Gale,  left  for  New 
Orleans  in  March,  1815,  and  was  used  between  there  and  Natchez  until 
1822.  The  fourth  steamer  built  in  this  vicinity  was  the  “Enterprise,” 
built  at  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania.  She  made  two  trips  to  Louisville  in 
1814  and  then  left  Pittsburgh  for  New  Orleans  on  the  first  of  December, 
with  a cargo  of  cannon  and  guns,  and  afterwards  was  used  in  transporting 
troops  upon  the  lower  Mississippi,  She  was  the  first  steamer  that  ever 
went  up  the  rivers  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  (Shippingport)  and 
accomplished  that  feat  May  30,  1837,  having  been  twenty-five  days  upon 
the  trip.  A number  of  leading  citizens  of  Louisville  gave  a public  dinner 
to  Captain  Henry  M.  Shreve,  who  commanded  her,  in  honor  of  his  suc- 
cess. Three  steamers  were  built  at  Pittsburgh  in  1816,  the  “Franklin,” 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons,  by  Messrs.  Shiras  and  Cromwell ; the 
“Oliver  Evans,”  seventy-five  tons,  by  George  Evans;  and  the  “Harriet,” 
forty  tons,  by  a Mr.  Armstrong  of  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania.  All  went 
to  the  lower  river.  The  “Franklin”  was  sunk  in  1819,  and  the  “Oliver 
Evans”  burst  one  of  her  boilers  in  April,  1817,  killing  eleven  men.  Up 
to  1816  grave  doubts  existed  as  to  the  practicability  of  navigating  the 
Ohio  by  steamboats.  A gentleman  who  in  that  year,  with  others,  long 
watched  the  futile  efforts  of  a stern  wheeler  to  ascend  the  Horsetail  ripple, 
five  miles  below  Pittsburgh,  afterwards  wrote*  that  the  unanimous  con- 
clusion of  the  company  was  that  “such  a contrivance  might  do  for  the 
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Mississippi,  . . . but  that  we  of  Ohio  must  wait  for  some  more 

happy  century  of  invention.”  The  following  year  the  public  became 
more  favorably  impressed  with  the  capabilities  of  steamboats,  and  building 
rapidly  increased.  In  1818  twenty- two  steamboats  were  in  use  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  twenty-three  were  in  process  of  construc- 
tion at  different  localities  on  the  Ohio,  viz.:  nine  at  Pittsburgh,  five  each 
at  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  two  at  Wheeling  and  one  each  at  Limestone 
and  Corydon.* 

The  number  of  steamboats  built  at  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity  from  18  ii 
to  1835  appears  from  an  official  report,  published  in  the  latter  year,  to 
have  been  one  hundred  and  ninety-six,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
names  in  chronological  order  : 


1811 —  New  Orleans. 

1812 —  Comet. 

1814 — JEtna.,  Buffalo,  Vesuvius. 

1816 —  James  Monroe. 

1817 —  Franklin,  George  Madison,  General  Jackson. 

1818 —  Allegheny,  Expedition,  Independence,  James 
Ross,  St.  Louis,  Tamerlane,  Thomas  Jefferson. 

1819 —  Balise  Packet,  Car  of  Commerce,  Cumber- 
land, Dolphin,  Olive  Branch,  Rapide,  Telegraph, 
Western  Engineer. 

1822 —  Favorite,  General  Neville. 

1823 —  Eclipse,  Phoenix,  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis 
Packet,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Rambler. 

1824 —  American,  Herald,  President. 

1825 —  Bolivar,  Friendship,  General  Brown,  General 
Wayne,  General  Scott,  Lafayette,  Paul  Jones, 
Pocahontas,  William  Penn. 

1826 —  America,  Columbus,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Echo, 
Erie,  Florida,  Fame,  General  Coffee,  Illinois, 
Jubilee,  Liberator,  Lady  Washington,  Messenger, 
New  York. 

1827 —  Essex,  Maryland,  New  Pennsylvania,  Penn- 
sylvania, Shamrock,  Shepardess,  Wm.  D.  Duncan. 

1828 —  Baltimore,  Cumberland,  Caroline,  Delaware, 
James  O’Hara,  Missouri,  Neptune,  North  Amer- 
ica, Powhattan,  Phoenix,  Palqumine,  Red  Rover, 
Star,  Stranger,  Talisman. 


1829—  Citizen,  Cora,  Huntsville,  Huron,  Home, 
Huntsman,  Hudson,  Hatchee,  Herald,  Industry, 
Kentuckian,  Lark,  Mohican,  Monticello,  Nile, 
Packet,  Red  Rover,  Ruhama,  Tallyho,  Talma, 
Trenton,  Tariff,  Uncle  Sam,  Uncas,  Victory. 

1830 —  Allegheny,  Abeona,  Enterprise,  Eagle,  Gon- 
dola, Gleaner,  Mobile,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Olive, 
Peruvian,  Sam  Patch. 

1831—  Argus,  Antelope,  Boston,  Baltic,  Carrolton, 
Columbus,  Courier,  Choctaw,  Dove, Henry  Clay, 
Louisville,  Mohawk,  Napoleon,  Pittsburgh, 
Planter,  Scout,  Woodsman. 

1832—  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Chester,  Chickasaw, 
Despatch,  Free  Trader,  Fame,  Gazelle,  Juniata, 
Lancaster,  Mediterranean,  Missourian,  Mobile 
Farmer,  New  Brunswick,  Nimrod,  Return,  Sang- 
amon, Transport,  Warrior. 

1833—  Boone’s  Lick,  Cayuga,  Farmer,  John  Nel- 
son, Miner,  Majestic,  Moque,  Minerva,  O’Con- 
nell, Ohioan,  Privateer,  Van  Buren. 

1834—  Aid,  Commerce,  Clairborn,  Galiman,  Hun- 
tress, Hunter,  Ivanhoe,  Protector,  Potosi,  Plough 
Boy. 

1835—  Alert,  Algonquin,  Arabian,  Adventure,  Big 
Black,  Detroit,  Dover,  Dayton,  Flora,  Marion, 
Madison,  Pawnee,  Pioneer,  Robert  Morris,  Ro- 
ver, Siam,  Selina,  Tempest,  Tuskina. 


. The  year  1836  witnessed  a great  accelleration  in  steamboat  building  on 
the  western  waters,  and  Pittsburgh,  the  pioneer  of  the  industry,  led  all 
other  localities,  her  various  builders  putting  afloat  an  aggregate  of  sixty- 
one,  as  follows:  the  Aton,  Asia,  Amite,  Booneville,  Bee,  Brighton,  Bo- 


* Thurston’s  ‘ Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  in  the  Centennial  Y?ar,’ 
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guehoma,  Baltimore,  Columbia,  Chamois,  C.  L.  Bass,  Camden,  Corin- 
thian, Emerald,  Eutaw,  Florida,  General  Wayne,  Gipsy,  Grand  Guelph, 
George  A.  Bayard,  Georgia,  Huntsville,  Havana,  Howard,  Harkaway, 
Kentucky,  Kansas,  Lilly,  Loyal  Hanna,  London,  Louisville,  Mobile, 
Massillon,  Nick  Biddle,  Newark,  New  Beaver,  New  Lisbon,  Ontario,  Oce- 
ola.  Palmyra,  Pavilion,  Prairie,  Paris,  Quincy,  Robert  Morris,  Rienzi,  Sa- 
lem, Sandusky,  Savannah,  St.  Peters,  Steubenville  Packet,  St.  Louis, 
Troy,  Tremont,  United  States,  Vandalia,  Vermont,  Wabash,  Warren, 
William  Wirt,  William  Hurlburt. 

In  1837  l^he  number  of  steamboats  owned  at  Pittsburgh  and  running 
regularly  between  the  city  and  other  points,  was  sixty-three.  Nine  years 
later,  in  1846,  exactly  that  number  were  built  in  twelve  months,  besides 
barges,  keelboats,  etc.  From  1852  to  1857  inclusive,  a period  of  six 
years,  there  were  built  here  four  hundred  and  forty-six  steamers,  the  num- 
ber each  year  with  their  values  being  as  follows:  In  1852,  70,  valued  at 
$1,050,700;  in  1853,  78,  valued  at  $1,560,000;  in  1854,  83,  valued  at 
$i,66o,ooo\  in  1855,  72,  valued  at  $1,440,000;  in  1856,  59,  valued  at 
;^i,  180,000;  in  1857,  84,  valued  at  1, 680, 000.* 

During  the  period  of  eighteen  years,  from  1858  to  1875,  there  were  con- 
structed in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh  and  enrolled  in  the  district  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  steamboats,  their  aggregate  tonnage  being  155,253 
tons  and  value  ^21,886,073. f Of  these,  many  of  the  names  are  familiar 
words  to  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  and  residents  of  the  Ohio  valley  (who 
often  know  a boat  by  its  whistle  or  even  the  peculiarity  of  its  “ breathing  ” 
as  it  pushes  itself  through  the  water),  and  a list  is  therefore  presented, 
showing  those  built  each  year,  as  a table  for  reference  by  those  to  whom 
the  matter  is  of  interest : 

1858 —  Venango,  Lake  Erie  No.  3,  Sky  Lark, 

Echo,  Rowena,  Pembinaw,  Canada,  Dakotah, 

Ida  May,  Silver  Lake, Victoria,  Keokuk,  Panola, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Jim  Watson,  C.  Rogers,  J.  L. 

Cosgrave,  Elmira,  Diana,  Fannie,  O.  G.  Brown, 

Robt.  Watson,  Flora  Temple,  Emma  Bett, 

Eagle,  Vulcan,  Era  No,  3. 

1859 —  Conestoga,  Niagara,  Sam  Clark,  Allegheny 
Belle  No  4,  Northerner,  John  Ray,  Des  Moines 
City,  J.  N.  Kellogg,  Coloma,  Col,  Gus  Linn, 

Post  Boy,  Emma,  Jacob  Painter,  Red  Chief  No. 

Thurston. 

+ During  the  same  period  there  were  built  518  barges  of  a total  tonnage  of  100,883  tons,  and  496  keel- 
and  flatboats,  with  a tonnage  of  21,662  tons  ; also  26  ferry  boats. 


2,  Leon,  Nile,  South  Bend,  Undine,  Uncle  Ike, 
Julia  Roane,  Indianola,  Eva  No.  4,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  Mimmerlyn,  Pine  Bluff,  Two  Kings, 
News  Boy,  Indian  No.  2,  Andy  Fulton,  Grey 
Eagle,  Cotton  Plant,  Laclaire,  Lucy  Gwin,  Lion- 
ess, Mingo,  Marisanna,  Picayune  No.  3,  T.  D, 
Horner,  St.  Cloud,  Izetta,  Collier,  Telegraph, 
Dunbar,  Clara  Poe,  Belle  Peoria,  Persia,  Belle- 
wood,  Daniel  B.  Miller,  George  Thompsoh, 
Southern  Flora,  Vigo,  Lone  Star,  David  Lynch. 
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1860 —  West  Wind,  Storm  No.  2,  Hawkeye  State, 
Mohawk,  Sucker  State,  Porter  Rhodes,  Sunny 
Side,  Diadem,  Science,  General  Anderson,  Ara- 
go.  Dolphin,  Porter,  Alfred  Robb,  Webster, 
Maquota  City,  S.  C.  Baker,  Chas.  Miller,  Alamo, 
Gallatin,  Rose  Douglass,  Sabine,  Frontier  City, 
Wild  Cat,  Mustang,  Arab,  May  Duke,  Gazelle, 
Jackson,  Cricket  No.  2,  Franklin,  Time,  Ad 
Hine,  Linden,  Talequah,  Lilly,  Era  No.  5,  Key 
West  No.  2,  Judge  Fletcher,  Era  No.  6,  Uchee, 
Wm.  F.  Young,  Jonas  Powell,  Comic,  Liberty 
No.  3,  LaSalle,  Arkansas,  Emma  Duncan,  Mat- 
amoras.  Commercial,  O.  H.  Ormsby,  John  F. 
Carr,  Sampson,  Dick  Fulton  No.  2,  “W.  H.  B.," 
Tycoon,  V.  F.  Wilson,  Isaac  Hammett,  J ohn  T. 
McCombs,  Kenton,  Sunshine,  Robert  Fulton, 
Daniel  Bushnell,  James  Hale,  Robert  Lee,  West- 
moreland, Col.  Stelle,  Citizen. 

1861 —  Silver  Lake  No.  2,  Lexington,  Continental, 
Bell  Henderson,  Florence,  Selia,  G.  W.  Graham, 
Igo,  Emma  Graham,  Billy  Hodgeson,  Cottage, 
W.  H.  Dennis,  Eglantine,  Warren  Packard. 

1862 —  Lacon,  Monterey,  Petrel,  Tiber,  Estella, 
Monitor  No.  2,  Express,  Market  Boy,  Parthenia, 
Navigation,  Silver  Lake  No.  3,  Uncle  Sam,  New 
York,  R.  H.  Barnum,  Glide,  Grampus  No.  2, 
Exchange,  Laura  Bell,  Golden  Era,  Juliet,  Mat- 
amora  No.  2,  St.  Clair,  Brilliant,  Forest  Rose, 
Romeo,  New  Era,  B.  C.  Levi,  Monitor,  Tigress 
No.  2,  Volunteer,  Silver  Cloud,  Keywest  No.  3, 
White  Rose,  Liberty  No.  3,  Coal  Bluff,  Ella 
Faber,  Nellie  Rogers,  Tempest,  Starlight,  Orient, 
Cottage  No.  2,  Advance,  Argonaut,  Duchess, 
Emma  No.  2,  Shark,  Whale,  Mary  E.  Forsythe, 
Eclipse,  Dick  Fulton. 

1863 —  Armada,  Armenia,  Nevada,  Emperor,  Ar- 
gosy, Jennie  Rogers,  Schuyler,  Majestic,  Daven- 
port, Lilly  Martin,  Carrie  Jacobs,  James  R.  Gil- 
more, Fox,  Emma,  City  of  Pekin,  Sea  Gull, 
Thistle,  R.  K.  Dunkerson,  Camelia,  Silver  Lake 
No.  4,  Oil  City,  Echo  No.  2,  Glide,  Princess, 
Mercury,  Colossus,  Cal)qjso,  Geneva,  Welcome, 
Albert  Pearce,  Norman,  Bertha,  James  Rees, 
General  Grant,  Vigilant,  Nightengale,  Nyanza, 
Muscatine,  America,  Prairie  State,  Keywest  No. 
4,  Savanna,  Sylph,  Hettie  Hartupee,  Areola, 
Alice,  Olive,  Carrie,  Tiger,  J.  F.  Stock  dale,  Leni, 
Leoto,  Captain  J ohn  Brickell,  Charmer,  Oil  Ex- 
change, General  Irwin,  Ida  Rees,  Argosy  No.  2, 
Silver  Cloud  No.  2,  Natrona,  Petral  No.  2,  Ben- 
gal Tiger,  Tom  Rees,  Leonidas,  Julia,  Paragon, 
Lion,  Hawkeye  No.  2,  Rover,  Adelaide,  Hunter 


No.  2,  Urilda,  Panther,  Tom  Farrow,  Black 
Hawk,  Advance  No.  2,  Leopard,  Star,  N.  J. 
Bigley,  Darling,  Kate  Robinson,  Wm.  Barnhill. 

1864 —  Hercules,  Joseph  Pierce,  Warmer,  Echo 
No.  3,  Silver  Spray,  Alpha,  Golden  Eagle,  Dam- 
sel, Benton,  Brilliant,  Little  Giant,  Little  Whale, 
Hero,  Traveler,  Argos,  Kate  Kearney,  M.  S. 
Mephan,  Ontario,  Hyena,  Montana,  Bayard, 
Sewickly,  Petralia,  Cherokee,  Louisville,  Roa- 
noke, Evening  Star,  Financier,  A.  J acobs,  Mag- 
gie Hays,  Kate  B.  Porter,  Alex.  Chambers, 
Painter  No.  2,  Venture,  Glide  No.  3,  Petrolia 
No.  2,  Charlie  Chever,  A.  Foster,  Columbia, 
Alice,  Kate  Putnam,  Virginia,  Barton,  Lotus, 
Nora,  Mist,  Guidon,  Stella,  Hawk,  Storm  No.  3, 
Katie,  Pilgrim,  Wananita,  Anna,  Onward,  Ar- 
row, W.  F.  Curtis,  Gipsey,  John  S.  Hall,  Zephyr^ 
Bob  Connell,  Veteran,  Little  Alps,  Rocket,  Little 
Jim  Rees,  Allegheny,  Centralia,  Spray,  Iron  City, 
Yorktown,  Leclaire  No.  2,  Commonwealth,  Jos. 
Fleming,  Coal  City,  Starlight,  Picket,  Tamauli- 
pas,  Champion,  Alex.  Speer,  Argosy,  A.  J. 
Baker,  Bee,  Laura  No.  2,  Hard  Times,  Coal 
Valley,  Albion. 

1865 —  Armadillo,  W.  H.  Osborn,  Deer  Lodge 
Fayette,  Belle,  Lark,  Lorena,  Dart,  Ajax,  Para- 
na, Amelia  Poe,  J.  S.  Neel,  Greenback,  Rein- 
deer, Forest  City,  Mink,  Nimrod,  Pike,  Gleanor, 
Emma  Logan,  Dictator,  Samuel  Rogers,  Minnie, 
Wild  Duck,  Fearless,  Peerless,  Imperial,  Oil 
Valley,  Julia  No.  2,  Tidionto,  Keystone,  C.  D. 
Fry,  Neville,  Antelope,  Sybil,  John  Hanna, 
Kangaroo,  Mary  Davage,  Ida  Rees  No.  2,  Wild 
Boy,  Annie  Lovell,  Messenger,  Barnett,  Fred 
Wilson,  Grey  Eagle. 

1866 —  Luella,  Glasgow,  Rubicon,  Winchester, 
James  L.  Graham,  Importer,  Emma  No.  3,  Ella, 
N.  J.  Bigley,  Peter  Balen,  Dan  Hine,  Tahlequah, 
Minnesota,  Miner,  Elkhorn,  Nile,  Blue  Lodge,. 
Greyhound,  Chieftain,  Pine  Bluff,  Arabian,  Res- 
olute, Elector,  Rapidan,  R.  C.  Gray,  Lotus  No. 
2,  S.  M.  Crane,  Fair  Play,  Fort  Smith,  W.  A. 
Caldwell,  Van  Buren,  Ezra  Porter,  Belle  Vernon, 
Quickstep,  Rochester,  Atlanta,  Simpson  Horner, 
Sam  Brown,  Flicker,  Mary  Ann,  Grand  Lake, 
Glendale,  Dexter,  Jim  Brown,  Exchange,  Baltic. 

1867 —  Elizabeth,  Ida  Stockdale,  Elisha  Bennett, 
Diamond,  Great  Republic,  Dubuque,  Boaz.  Len- 
ton.  Success,  Active,  James  Gilmore,  Clipper, 
J.  N.  McCullough,  Rapidan  No.  2,  Abe  Hays, 
J.  F.  Dravo,  Selma,  Mary  Alace,  Reliable 
(schooner.) 
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1868 —  Peninah,  Sallie,  J.  A.  Blackmore,  Andrew 
Ackley,  Mountain  Boy,  Park  Painter,  A.  E,  Pier- 
pont,  J.  D,  Johnson,  Galatea,  M.  Whitmore, 
Ft.  Gibson,  W.  M.  Stone,  Economist. 

1869 —  Mollie  Ebert,  Silver  Bow,  Carrie  V.  Kounts, 
Three  Lights,  Nick  Wall,  Colossal,  Minneapo- 
lis, Flirt,  Ironsides,  Australia,  Mountain  Belle, 
Matamoras  No.  2,  Lotus  No.  3,  Jefferson,  Bar- 
ranquilla,  Julia  A.  Randolph,  Batesville,  Grand 
Lake  No.  2,  Chas.  M.  Durffee,  Hornet  No.  2, 
Lioness  No.  2,  Phoenix,  Harry  A.  Jones,  Fred 
Wilson  No.  2,  Tom  Reed  No.  2,  Samson  No.  2. 

1870 —  Carrie  V.  Kountz,  Arlington,  City  of  Evans- 
ville, Juniata,  Far  West,  Lake  Superior,  Red 
Wing,  Trader,  Fontenelle,  Granite  State,  R.  J. 
Lockwood,  Exchange,  Carrie  Converge,  Tidal 
Wave,  Mollie  Moore,  N.  J.  Bigley  No.  2,  George 
Roberts,  Thirteenth  Era,  Oil  Valley  No.  2,  Sam- 
uel Clarke,  Joseph  H.  Bigley,  Brill,  John  A. 
Wood,  Wm.  Cowan,  Oceanus,  Veteran  No.  2, 
R,  J.  Grace,  Henry  C.  Yeager,  J.  Sharp  Mc- 
Donald. 

1871  — May  Lowery,  John  Bigley,  Belle  of  Texas, 
Glencoe,  Tom.  Dodsworth,  John  Gilmore,  D.T. 
Lane,  E.  H.  Durfee,  Esperanza,  Nellie  Peck, 
Lady  Lee,  West  Virginia,  Katie  P.  Kountz. 


Baton  Rogue  Belle,  Tom.  Lysle,  James  Jackson^ 
Charlie  McDonald,  Belle  Rowland,  Geneva,  Cora 
Belle,  Park  Painter  No.  2,  Storm,  Jos.  A.  Stone, 
John  Penny,  J.  S.  Mercer,  Robert  Semple,  San 
Juan,  Alice  Brown,  John  F.  Tolle,  Abe  McDon- 
ald, Ben.  Wood,  N.  M.  Jones,  Athletic. 

1872 — John  Dippold,  George  Llyse,  Chas.  Brown, 
Evan  Williams,  Smoky  City,  L.  C.  McCormick, 
Iron  Mountain,  Exporter,  Grand  Lake  No.  2, 
Western,  Mursillo,  Jos.  A.  Stone,  Key  West, 
Little  Andy,  Fulton,  Vv^m.  Wagner,  Acorn,  Nel- 
lie Speer,  Oakland,  Samuel  Miller,  Ella  Layman, 
My  Choice,  Relief,  Reliable  No.  2 (schooner.) 

1873  —Emma  Graham,  M.  Dougherty,  Billy  Col- 
lins, Josephine,  Hiram,  Kate  Dickson,  Elsie, 
Lillie,  Alex.  Foster,  Madoc,  Iron  City,  J.  C. 
Risher,  Maggie  Smith,  Ark,  Belle  McGowan, 
Is.  Keefer,  Enterprise,  B.  D.  Wood,  Lew  Mor- 
gan, Nellie  Walton,  Jos.  Walton,  Shippers’  Own, 
Transit,  Bee,  Paragon. 

1874 —  Hippopotamus,  Rainbow,  Joseph  Warner. 

1875 —  Chas.  A.  Wood,  Carrall,  Benton,  Thomas 
J.  Darragh,  Jack  Gumbert,  Andrew  Foster, Wm. 
S.  Holt,  Seven  Sons,  Dauntless,  John  L.  Rhoads, 
Big  Foot,  George  Baker. 


From  1877  to  1884  the  number  of  steamboats  constructed  here  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven.  Of  these  a list  in  given  by  years,  with  the 
tonnage  of  each  appended,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  relative  of  the  boats 
now  in  use : 


1877.  TONNAGE. 

General  Custer,  passenger  steamer 241.34 

Black  Hills,  passenger  steamer 369.69 

Coal  Bluff  No.  2,  tow  steamer i39-i4 

Ida,  passenger  steamer 28.27 

James  Laughlin,  propeller  steamer 28.76 

Big  Horn,  passenger  steamer 293.86 

Rose  Bud,  passenger  steamer 286.49 

Hattie  Nowland,  passenger  steamer 423.13 

Katie  Hooper,  passenger  steamer 442.99 

G.  W.  R.  Bayley,  dredge  steamer 462.93 

Onward,  tow  steamer 314-89 

Joseph  Nixon,  tow  steamer 307.71 

Joseph  W.  Gould,  tow  steamer 134.90 

Katie  Stockdale,  passenger  steamer 479.66 

W.  C.  Guffey,  tow  steamer 342.86 

John  Porter,  tow  steamer 420.58 

1878. 

Alice,  passenger  steamer 733-42 

Alert,  tow  steamer 20.83 


TONNAGE. 


General  Terry,  passenger  steamer 323.15 

Germania,  passenger  steamer 339.06 

Nellie  Brown,  tow  steamer 56.37 

General  D.  H.  Rucker,  freight  steamer 477.40 

Maud  Wilmot,  tow  iron  steamer 57.17 

F.  Y.  Batchelor,  passenger  steamer 313.00 

General  C.H. Tompkins,  passenger  steamer.  .222.39 

Eclipse,  passenger  steamer 259.98 

George  Matheson,  tow  steamer 105.72 

Marlin  Speed,  passenger  steamer 334.95 

John  P.  Thorn,  tow  steamer 120.78 

Josie  Harry,  passenger  steamer 483.06 

Frank  B.  Nimick,  ferry  steamer. 64.13 

Dick  Fulton,  tow  steamer 357*53 

Buckeye  State,  passenger  steamer 651.47 

J.  B.  O’Brien,  propeller  steamer 44-49 

John  D.  Scully,  passenger  steamer 536.01 

Katie  Williams,  dredge  steamer 48.01 
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TONNAGE. 

J.  B.  M,  Kehlor,  freight  steamer 2,293.78 

Plelena,  passenger  steamer 352*31 

1879. 

Montana,  passenger  steamer. 959*43 

Wharton  McKnight,  tow  steamer 70.07 

Dacotah,  passenger  steamer. 956.98 

Butte,  passenger  steamer 405*51 

Carrier,  passenger  steamer 815. 16 

Mary  C.  Campbell,  No.  10,  ferry  steamer. . . 64.73 

Plow  Boy,  freight  steamer 185.27 

James  Lee,  passenger  steamer 747*94 

Harry  Brown,  tow  steamer 772*15 

Wyoming,  passenger  steamer 1,034.15 

1880. 

Florida,  passenger  steamer 475* 71 

Iron  Age,  tow  steamer 385.91 

Eagle,  tow  steamer 185.01 

Dean  Adams,  passenger  steamer...’ 411.19 

Short  Cut,  ferry  steamer 67.68 

J.  McC.  Creighton,  tow  steamer. 100.67 

FI.  T.  Dexter,  passenger  steamer. 449*  13 

William  Kraft,  tow  steamer 105.59 

Scotia,  passenger  steamer..  601.21 

Stella,  tow  steamer 1 . . 20. 86 

Alarm,  tow  steamer 189.09 

W.  T.  Wheless,  passenger  steamer 323.29 

W.  R.  [ones,  ferry  steamer 45-20 

Charley  Jutte,  tow  steamer 107. ii 

John  S.  Flopkins,  passenger  steamer 490.12 

Ida  Lee,  passenger  steamer 99-  23 

J.  N.  Bunton,  tow  steamer 139.58 

James  O’Connor,  propeller  steamer 49.22 

Dove,  passenger  steamer 149.87 

Harry,  passenger  steamer 48.77 

John  C.  Fisher,  tow  steamer 156.45 

Pacific,  tow  steamer 212.91 

1881. 

Iron  Duke,  tow  steamer 421.25 

Billy  Ezell,  tow  steamer 86.64 

Mark  Winnett,  tow  steamer 144*45 

Excel,  passenger  steamer 118.90 

Iron  Cliff,  tow  steamer 154*57 

Maggie,  tow  steamer 134.09 

John  Lomas,  passenger  steamer 70.00 

Little  Dick,  tow  steamer 126.65 

Little  Fred,  tow  steamer 126.88 

Mike  Dougherty,  propeller 43  76 

Jim  Brown,  tow  steamer 153.40 

Rescue,  tow  steamer i35-40 


tonnage. 


Comet,  tow  steamer 100.08 

Keystone,  dredge  steamer 40.42 

Lud  Keefer,  tow  steamer 161.68 

John  Gilbert,  passenger  steamer 647.39 

W.  W.  O’Neil,  tow  steamer 778.96 

Sam  Brown,  tow  steamer 474*  10 

S.  L.  Wood,  tow  steamer 514*85 

Tide,  tow  steamer 116.22 

John  Dippel,  propeller 28.74 

1882. 

Chattahoochee,  passenger  steamer  436.92 

Raymond  Horner,  tow  steamer 688.58 

Boaz,  tow  steamer 623.30 

Resolute,  tow  steamer 207.78 

Daniel  Kaine,  tow  steamer 382.36 

J ames  G.  Blaine,  passenger  steamer 297. 83 

J.  M.  Bowell,  passenger  steamer 107.91 

John  K.  Davison,  dredge  steamer 89.20 

Lulu  Wood,  tow  steamer 123.32 

Percy  Kelsey,  tow  steamer 244.67 

Twilight,  passenger  steamer 119.12 

Charlie  Clarke,  tow  steamer 147*69 

Cora,  tow  steamer 75*  18 

Kate  Adams,  passenger  steamer 926.93 

Wm.  Stone,  tow  steamer 173.61 

Will  S.  Hays,  passenger  steamer 1,436.17 

1883. 

Clifton,  tow  steamer 185.67 

Patrol,  tow  steamer 121.63 

Little  Ike,  dredge  steamer 98.19 

Phoenix,  ferry  steamer 191.69 

Monterey,  tow  steamer 74.18 

Alabama,  passenger  steamer 420.06 

Sentinel,  tow  steamer 35.96 

Fred  Wilson,  tow  steamer 408.98 

Robert  Jenkins,  tow  steamer 174.S2 

Chickasaw,  passenger  steamer 568.84 

Joe  Peters,  passenger  steamer 426.30 

Frank  Gilmore,  tow  steamer 160.02 

R.  A.  Speed,  tow  steamer 140*57 

Gondola,  passenger  steamer 125.44 

1884. 

Two  Brothers,  tow  steamer 48.13 

Venice,  passenger  steamer 3i*3S 

W.  P.  Bishop,  tow  steamer 48.09 

Creighton,  dredge  steamer 87.63 

Slackwater,  tow  steamer 140.42 

Geo.  F.  Dana,  tow  steamer 28  c.  2 5 


In  considering  Pittsburgh’s  connection  with  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio 
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and  other  western  waters,  there  are  several  items  of  general  interest  that 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  among  them  the  fact  that  her  boats  have 
been  frequently  the  pioneers  in  various  departments  of  navigation,  or  in 
certain  regions,  as  the  New  Orleans  was  the  pioneer  in  the  entire  wes- 
tern system  of  steamboating.  The  Independence  was  the  first  to  ascend 
the  Missouri;  the  Western  Engineer  the  first  to  reach  Council  Bluffs,  six 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  St.  Louis ; the  American  the  first  to  make 
a trip  up  the  Monongahela,  in  1825,  and  the  Enterprise  the  first  to  ascend 
the  Red  river  and  make  the  return  trip  from  New  Orleans  up  the  Ohio  to 
Louisville,  as  heretofore  mentioned. 

The  first  iron  steamboat  that  navigated  the  western  rivers  was  also 
built  at  Pittsburgh.  This  was  the  Valley  Forge  constructed  in  1838-39, 
at  the  Washington  iron  works,  by  William  C.  Robinson,  Benjamin  Minis 
and  Reuben  Miller,  Jr.  The  Valley  Forge  was  180  feet  long,  her  breadth 
of  beam  29  feet,  deck  width  feet,  and  depth  of  hold  5 feeet.  Her 
capacity  was  about  400  tons,  and  she  cost  complete  $60,000.  She  went 
to  New  Orleans  in  the  summer  of  1839  and  afterwards  to  St.  Louis  and 
Nashville,  and  as  far  as  Rome,  Georgia,  up  the  Cumberland  river.  Her  last 
trip  was  in  July,  1845,  from  Pittsburgh  to  McKeesport  with  a large  pic-nic 
party,  and  soon  after  that,  being  unable  to  successfully  compete  with  boats 
of  later  and  improved  pattern,  she  was  dismantled  and  sold  piece-meal 
to  iron  manufacturers. 

Since  then  quite  a number  of  iron  boats  have  been  built  here,  of  which 
no  less  than  nine  were  war  vessels.  The  earliest  after  the  Valley  Forge 
were  of  this  description  and  were  constructed  in  1845  the  celebrated 
Fort  Pitt  iron  works,  mentioned  in  a former  article  of  this  series.  They 
were  the  Jefferson  and  George  M.  Bibb — the  latter  named  in  honor  of  the 
then  secretary  of  war.  These  vessels  were  each  210  feet  long,  21  feet 
beam,  and  17  feet  depth  of  hold.  The  Jefferson,  which  cost  $180,000 
was  taken  apart  after  she  had  been  constructed,  and  transported  to 
Oswego,  where  she  was  committed  to  the  waves,  and  the  Bibb  launched  at 
Pittsburgh  went  down  the  rivers  to  the  gulf.  She  cost  a quarter  of  a 
million  dollars.  Both  vessels  are  still  in  use.  Two  others  were  built 
about  the  same  time.  The  iron  revenue  cutter,  Sherman,  well  known 
upon  the  lakes  was  built  here,  being  set  up  complete  on  a vacant  lot,  then 
taken  apart  and  conveyed  to  the  lakes,  where  she  was  again  put  together 
and  launched.  The  turret  ships  or  monitors  Manayunk  and  Umpqua, 
each  225  long,  were  constructed  at  Pittsburgh  in  1863,  and  went  to  sea  by 
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way  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  In  the  first  named  over  1,247  tons  of 
iron  were  used  and  in  the  latter  813.  The  Marietta  and  the  Sandusky 
were  also  built  for  the  government  during  the  war,  and  several  additional 
iron  steamers  have  been  furnished  by  this  “smith  of  the  land  and  sea,” 
which  were  designed  for  commerce  rather  than  war. 

In  1878  the  enterprise  and  versatility  involved  in  boat  building  was 
further  exhibited  in  the  construction  of  the  first  steel  vessel,  which  was 
shipped  to  Baranquilla,  South  America.  Since  then  the  building  of  such 
craft  has  grown  to  be  quite  an  important  industry,  and  recently  a large 
trade  has  sprung  up  in  the  exportation  of  steel  boats  to  Russia.  Thus 
Pittsburgh,  not  content  with  leading  in  the  navigation  of  the  western 
rivers  and  of  contributing  more  boats  to  their  fleets  than  any  other  one 
locality,  has  sent  vessels  from  her  yards  and  shops  into  some  of  the 
farthest  waters  of  the  world. 

Pittsburgh  builders  and  boatmen  have,  however,  naturally  made  their 
greatest  achievements  in  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  the  streams  with 
which  communication  can  be  had  by  it.  This  city  has  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a century  taken  the  lead  in  the  business  of  the  river  and  in 
the  advancement  of  the  whole  system  of  inland  navigation.  The  progress 
of  the  last  half  century  has  been  wonderful.  Fifty  years  ago  the  ordinary 
river  boat  was  about  150  feet  long,  18  feet  beam  and  about  six  feet  depth 
of  hold,  built  very  strongly.  When  light,  such  a boat  would  draw  from 
three  and  a half  to  four  feet  of  water,  and  when  loaded  six  feet.  In  con- 
trast to  this  the  ordinary  boat  of  the  present  day  is  from  200  to  235  feet 
long,  about  36  feet  beam,  and  six  feet  deep,  and  draws  only  about  20 
inches  light,  and  no  more  than  the  old  time  and  smaller  one  when  loaded. 
It  will  carry  from  six  to  eight  hundred  tons,  and  its  speed  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  its  predecessor,  with  far  less  steam  in  proportion  to  size  and 
load. 

The  greatest  advantage  gained  in  the  freight  business,  however,  one 
exceeding  all  others  combined,  arose  from  the  introduction  and  develop- 
ment of  the  unique  system  of  “towing,”  which  really  is  not  towing  at 
all,  but  pushing.  This  was  entirely  unknown  in  1830.  The  whole  load 
was  then  carried  on  the  boat,  while  now,  by  flats  or  barges  securely  lashed 
together  and  pushed  ahead  of  the  steamer,  it  is  an  every  day  occurrence 
for  one  steamer  to  take  down  the  Ohio  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
bushels  of  coal,  and  at  least  once  a tow  of  22,800  tons  or  600,000  bushels 
of  black  diamonds  has  been  propelled  down  the  river — a shipment  by 
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a single  steamer  never  elsewhere  equalled,  and  larger  than  the  “ Great 
Eastern”  could  handle.  The  transportation  rate  of  this  great  tonnage  from 
Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans,  a distance  of  two  thousand  miles,  is  four 
cents  per  bushel,  or  one-twentieth  of  one  cent  per  ton  per  mile — a freight 
rate  lower  than  is  possible  by  any  other  carrying  system  in  the  world. 
The  towing  system  saved  the  river  trade  from  the  almost  total  extinction 
with  which  it  was  threatened  by  railroad  construction,  and  proved  a po- 
tent factor  in  securing  to  Pittsburgh  her  supremacy  as  the  gateway  of  the 
west.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  iron  and  general  merchan- 
dise have  been  sent  by  the  towing  system  to  points  throughout  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  valleys.  Over  twenty  thousand  miles  of  inland  navigation 
is  open  to  Pittsburgh,  and  the  day  may  yet  come  when  the  number  of 
miles  will  be  doubled  by  entirely  feasible  improvements  of  the  lesser 
streams.  Pittsburgh  steamers  now  go  to  one  port  four  thousand  three 
hundred  miles  distant — Cow  island,  on  the  upper  Missouri — as  far  away 
as  Mediterranean  or  Baltic  ports  are  from  New  York. 

Of  coal  and  coke  alone  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  75,000,000  bushels, 
or  over  2,800,000  tons,  are  annually  shipped  by  river  from  Pittsburgh, 
while  the  shipments  of  pig  iron,  steel  rails  and  general  manufactures  is 
not  less  than  100,000  tons,  and  of  merchandise  almost  as  much  per  year. 
It  is  estimated  that  100,000  passengers  arrive  and  depart  by  river  annually, 
and  the  traffic  exhibits  encouraging  signs  of  appreciation.  A summary 
of  the  boating  interests  of  Pittsburgh*  shows  that  in  1884  there  were 
owned  and  belonging  to  the  port  163  steam  passenger-  and  tow-boats,  with 
a capacity  of  32,914  tons;  60  model  barges,  with  a capacity  of  24,600 
tons  ; 2,000  barges,  1,200  boats  and  900  flats  (the  latter  used  for  towing 
and  seldom  making  more  than  one  trip)  together  having  a capacity  of  i,- 
648,000  tons,  making  a total  of  4,323  vessels,  with  a tonnage  of  1,705,514 
tons;  that  the  capital  invested  in  them  was  nearly  $10,000,000;  the  men 
employed  numbered  3,500,  and  the  value  of  the  work  done  was  $2,600,- 
000. 

These  are  large  figures,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Pittsburgh  is 
as  indisputably  at  the  head  of  Ohio  river  towns  commercially  as  she  is 
geographically,  and  that  the  commerce  of  the  Ohio  is  a vast  interest. 
The  extent  of  the  river  commerce  is  not  appreciated  even  by  those  who 
live  by  the  banks  of  the  mighty  current,  nor  can  it  be  exactly  stated  from 
recent  statistics,  but  a detailed  special  report  made  to  the  government  in 

* Made  by  G.  Follansbee,  Esq.,  superintendent  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  report  for  1884. 
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1874,  by  a most  competent  authority,*  placed  the  total  of  the  river  trade 
of  all  the  cities,  towns  and  landings  along  the  thousand  miles  between 
Pittsburgh  and  its  mouth  at  over  $Soo,ooo,ooo,  or,  in  other  words,  it 
equaled  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  at  that  period. 

Alfred  Mathews. 


THE  BANKS  AND  BANKERS  OF  CLEVELAND. 

In  the  rooms  of  the  Cleveland  Historical  Society  can  be  found  four 
record  books  of  medium  size,  bound  in  a heavy  brown  leather,  with  pages 
discolored  here  and  there  by  time  and  wear,  but  with  each  entry  so  legi- 
ble that  it  seems  to  have  been  made  but  yesterday.  These  are  veritable 
relics,  and  open  to  this  generation  an  almost  unknown  chapter  in  the 
commercial  history  of  Cleveland.  On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  largest,  the  story 
of  the  four  is  told  as  follows : 

This  ledger,  with  the  two  journals  and  letter-book,  are  the  first  books  used  for  banking  in  Cleveland 
They  were  made  by  Peter  Burtsell,  in  New  York,  for  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Lake  Erie,  which  com- 
menced business  in  August,  1816 — Alfred  Kelley,  president,  and  Leonard  Case,  cashier.  The  bank 
failed  in  1820.  On  the  second  day  of  April,  1832,  it  was  reorganized  and  resumed  business  after  paying 
off  its  existing  liabilities,  consisting  of  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  due  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
States.  Leonard  Case  was  chosen  president  and  Truman  P.  Handy  cashier.  The  following  gentlemen 
constituted  its  directory:  Leonard  Case,  Samuel  Williamson,  Edward  Clark,  Peter  M.  Weddell,  Pie- 
man Oviatt,  Charles  M.  Giddings,  John  Blair,  Alfred  Kelley,  David  King,  James  Duncan,  Roswell 
Kent,  T.  P.  Handy,  John  W.  Allen.  Its  charter  expired  in  1842.  The  legislature  of  Ohio  refusing  to 
extend  the  charters  of  existing  banks,  its  affairs  were  placed  by  the  courts  in  the  hands  of  T,  P.  Handy, 
Henry  B.  Payne  and  Dudley  Baldwin,  as  special  commissioners,  who  proceeded  to  pay  off  its  liabilities 
and  wind  up  its  affairs.  -They  paid  over  to  its  stockholders  the  balance  of  its  assets  in  lands  and  money 
in  June,  1844.  T.  P.  Handy  was  then  appointed  trustee  of  the  stockholders,  who,  under  their  orders, 
distributed  to  them  the  remaining  assets  in  June,  1845.  Its  capital  was  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  books  were,  prior  to  1832,  kept  by  Leonard  Case,  cashier. 

[Presented  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Cleveland  by  T.  P.  Plandy,  January,  1877.] 

In  one  of  the  three  minor  books  referred  to  by  Mr.  Handy,  the  follow- 
ing names  are  signed  to  the  articles  of  incorporation,  under  date  of  Aug- 
ust 6,  i8i6:  John  H.  Strong,  Samuel  Williamson,  Philo  Taylor,  George 
Wallace,  David  Long,  Erastus  Miles,  Seth  Doan,  Alfred  Kelley.  Not 
one  of  this  latter  list  now  remains  on  earth.  Of  those  in  the  directory 
named  by  Mr.  Handy  in  the  above,  only  two  survive — Mr.  Handy  and  Mn 
John  W.  Allen. 


* The  late  Colonel  Milnor  W.  Roberts. 
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When  this  Commercial  Bank  of  Lake  Erie  made  its  appearance  among 
the  organized  ventures  of  our  new  but  growing  state,  Cleveland  was  itself 
a municipal  experiment,  having  been  but  one  year  under  its  village  char- 
ter. Everything  was  of  pioneer  newness.  The  first  brick  house  was  but 
two  years  old.  The  first  court  of  record  had  held  its  sittings  only  six 
years  before.  The  first  church  society  had  not  yet  been  organized,  and 
the  first  weekly  newspaper  did  not  make  its  appearance  until  two  years 
later.  Not  until  1818  was  the  first  steamboat  seen  entering  the  harbor  of 
Cleveland.  Not  even  a log  hut  had  made  its  appearance  on  the  western 
banks  of  the  Cuyahoga  river;  and  it  was  not  until  1828  that  the  earliest 
court  house  was  built  on  the  public  square  and  Cleveland  began  to  feel 
that  she  had  an  anchorage  among  the  new  towns  of  the  new  west,  and 
could  hold  a rational  hope  for  life  and  prosperity  in  the  future. 

It  took  some  nerve  and  some  money  in  the  days  when  money  was 
scarce  to  open  a banking  house,  but  the  men  who  gave  themselves  to  the 
venture  lacked  nothing  in  courage,  in  financial  skill,  or  in  a desire  to  sup- 
ply the  business  men  of  the  struggling  village  with  such  facilities  of  com- 
mercial exchange  as  was  possible.  Yet,  with  all  their  courage  and  skill, 
the  experiment  was  against  them,  and  after  four  years  of  precarious  life 
the  bank  was  compelled  to  suspend.  In  twelve  years  it  again  opened  its 
doors,  and  to  the  credit  of  Cleveland’s  financial  fathers  be  it  said  that,  as 
a preliminary  to  this  step,  the  liabilities  of  the  past  were  honorably  met 
and  discharged,  and  the  new  bank  commenced  life  with  a record  on  which 
there  lay  no  blame. 

The  record  of  this  pioneer  institution,  thus  briefly  touched  upon,  opens 
an  interesting  field  which  yields  much  information  bearing  on  the  financial 
and  commercial  life  and  growth  of  Cleveland.  The  wealth,  stability  and 
influence  of  the  banks  that  live  to-day  measure  the  wealth  and  influence 
of  the  city.  The  wreckages  of  the  past  indicate  the  danger  points  of 
that  past;  and  the  lives  of  the  founders  and  fathers  of  these  great  corpo- 
rations are  in  themselves  the  best  histories  and  the  most  honored  posses- 
sions of  the  institutions  they  founded,  not  only  in  genius  and  faithful  care, 
but  in  high-minded  honesty  and  unshaken  courage  as  well. 

Among  those  whose  names  must  always  be  mentioned  with  high. honor 
when  account  is  taken  of  the  bank  record  of  Cleveland,  is  the  late  George 
Mygatt,  who,  only  a few  months  ago,  passed  to  his  reward  after  a life 
filled  with  industry,  public  usefulness  and  Christian  deeds.  He  made  his 
advent  into  the  financial  circles  of  Cleveland  in  .1846,  when  he  accepted 
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the  presidency  of  the  City  Bank  of  Cleveland,  now  known  as  the  National 
City  bank.  Mr.  Mygatt  gave  thirty  of  the  best  working  years  of  his  life 
to  the  banking  business,  and  was  looked  upon  by  all  whose  opinion  in 
financial  matters  was  highly  valued,  as  eminently  fitted  by  natural  gifts, 
by  tenacity  of  purpose,  a far-seeing  intelligence,  an  honesty  of  char- 
acter that  could  not  be  shaken,  and  a perfect  purity  of  life,  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  a business  in  which  but  few  men  can  command  emi- 
nent success.  His  name  was  ever  a source  of  strength  to  any  institution 
with  which  he  was  connected,  and  the  public  felt  a confidence  in  his  sagac- 
ity and  honesty,  no  matter  how  great  trouble  might  befall  the  financial 
circles  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Mygatt  was  born  in  Danbury,  Connecticut,  on  June  14,  1797,  and 
was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Ohio  when  only  ten  years  of  age.  His 
father  opened  a store  in  Canfield,  Mahoning  county,  and  the  son  was  there 
employed  until  his  twentieth  year,  when  he  became  a clerk  in  the  staunch 
old  Western  Reserve  Bank  of  Warren.  From  1820  to  1834  he  engaged 
in  other  occupations,  but  on  being  offered  the  position  of  cashier  in  the 
Bank  of  Norwalk  he  accepted.  In  1836  he  became  cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  Geauga  in  Painesville,  remaining  there  for  ten  years,  when  he  came  to 
the  City  Bank  of  Cleveland,  which  had  been  formed  the  previous  year. 
In  1850  he  formed  the  private  banking  house  of  Mygatt  & Brown,  his 
partner  being  Mr.  Fayette  Brown.  This  house  was  in  existence  seven 
years.  In  1857  the  Merchants’  bank,  with  which  Mr.  Handy  was  not  yet 
associated,  became  involved  by  the  failure  of  the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust 
Company  of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Mygatt,  who  had  recently  become  cashier, 
was  looked  to  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  its  safety  could  be  assured, 
and  the  creditors  found  that  their  trust  had  not  been  misplaced.  It  was 
the  year  in  which  a great  financial  panic  had  fallen  upon  the  land,  and 
only  such  institutions  as  were  stable  because  deeply  rooted  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  could  stand  at  all.  The  Merchants’  met  the  storm  with 
courage  and  skill,  and  although  a large  part  of  its  stock  was  sunk,  it  re- 
deemed its  notes  and  kept  faith  with  the  people.  In  1861,  having  secured 
more  than  an  ample  competence,  and  desiring  to  lighten  his  burdens,  Mr. 
Mygatt  gave  up  active  business,  although  making  a partial  use  of  his  time 
by  acting  as  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  & Mahoning  railroad  company — 
quite  a nominal  position  since  the  leasing  of  the  line  to  another  corpor- 
ation. 

Mr.  Mygatt  always  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  general  public 
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and  of  those  with  whom  he  was  in  business  relations.  He  was  broad  in 
view  and  benevolent  in  deed.  He  carried  his  Christianity  into  every-day 
life,  and  a venture  in  business  must  first  have  approved  itself  to  his  con- 
science to  be  touched  at  all.  Industry  and  straightforward  integrity  were 
the  strongholds  of  his  character.  Public  issues  always  received  due  atten- 
tion, and  while  representing  Cuyahoga  county  in  the  state  legislature  his 
voice  and  vote  were  conscientiously  given  or  withheld.  He  was  for  years 
identified  with  the  Industrial  school  of  Cleveland  and  with  other  benevo- 
lent institutions.  But,  however  engaged  in  business,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  interest  lay  so  near  his  heart  as  the  welfare  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
As  an  office-bearer  therein  for  many  years  and  a member  throughout  his 
adult  life,  his  relation  to  the  church  was  characterized  by  positive  convic- 
tions, profound  humility,  the  utmost  fidelity  to  every  trust  and  an  open- 
handed  beneficence.  To  the  poor  he  was  very  considerate.  He  lived  to 
a rare  old  age,  honored  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  died, 
April  12,  1885.  His  benevolent  life  still  abides  in  this  community  in 
noble  bequests  to  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  in  which  he  was  an  elder, 
the  Cleveland  City  and  the  Huron  Street  hospitals  and  the  Industrial 
school. 

Conceding  all  that  may  be  claimed  for  Cleveland’s  other  financiers  in 
early  days,  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  young  man  who  came  from  the 
east  on  the  reopening  of  the  old  Commercial  Bank  of  Lake  Erie  in  1832, 
taking  the  responsible  position  of  cashier,  there  was  brought  to  the  enter- 
prise a rare  knowledge  of  business,  a clear  head,  an  active  brain,  great 
financial  talent,  and  an  honesty  of  character  and  cleanliness  of  life  that 
can  acknowledge  no  superior.  In  Truman  P.  Handy,  who  still  lives  in 
high  honor  and  usefulness  among  men,  one  of  the  truest  friends  of  the 
young  city  came  to  aid  in  her  upbuilding  at  a time  when  she  needed  help. 
No  record  of  the  banks  or  bankers  of  Cleveland,  however  limited  its 
bounds,  could  be  complete  without  giving  full  credit  and  acknowledgment 
to  him. 

Mr.  Handy  was  born  in  Paris,  Oneida  county,  New  York,  on  January 
17,  1807.  He  Ivas  given  a thorough  common  school  education,  and  while 
his  mind  was  under  cultivation  his  muscles  were  developing  themselves  by 
the  severe  labors  of  the  farm.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  decided 
upon  a commercial  career,  and  after  spending  several  years  in  the  employ 
of  mercantile  firms  he  entered  the  Bank  of  Geneva,  in  Ontario  county,  in 
1826.  After  five  years  of  usefulness  there  he  removed  to  Buffalo  and  be- 
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came  teller  in  the  newly  established  Bank  of  Buffalo.  In  1832  he  was 
married,  and  in  company  with  his  young  bride  set  out  to  try  his  fortune  in 
the  then  far  away  wilderness  of  Ohio.  It  was  a great  deal  further  away 
then  than  it  is  now,  as  six  days  of  wearisome  stage-coaching  lay  between 
Geneva  and  Cleveland.  In  one  sense  the  move  was  not  a venture,  as  Mr. 
Handy  came  under  an  agreement  to  accept  the  position  of  cashier  in  the 
revived  bank.  His  banking  life  in  Cleveland  was  commenced  on  the  very 
spot  where  it  will  probably  find  its  end,  in  some,  to  be  hoped,  far  distant 
day — on  the  corner  of  Superior  and  Bank  streets,  where  the  Mercantile 
National  Bank,  of  which  he  is  president,  now  stands. 

The  history  of  a prosperous  bank  can  be  compressed  into  a few  words — 
in  fact  it  cannot  be  brought  to  any  degree  of  elaboration.  Working  with 
effect  it  works  quietly,  and  no  matter  what  power  it  may  possess  or  what 
influence  it  may  exercise,  there  are  few  sensational  points  in  its  career 
upon  which  to  fix  the  attention.  The  extract  given  above  in  Mr.  Handy’s 
own  words  furnishes  the  history  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Lake  Erie. 
It  made  money  and  kept  its  credit,  and  its  dissolution  was  brought  about 
by  causes  outside  of  itself.  While  engaged  in  settling  up  its  affairs,  Mr. 
Handy  carried  on  a private  banking  business  under  the  name  of  T.  P. 
Handy  & Co. 

In  1845,  when  the  state  legislature  passed  a law  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio  and  of  independent  banks,  Mr.  Handy 
organized  a new  enterprise  under  the  name  of  the  Commercial  Branch  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Ohio,  now  known  as  the  Commercial  National  Bank. 
William  A.  Otis  was  made  president,  Mr.  Handy,  cashier,  and  its  capital 
stock  was  fixed  at  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  Of 
the  success  of  this  new  venture,  a biographer  of  Mr.  Handy  says : 

He  was  the  acting  manager  of  the  institution,  and  so  successful  was  his  conduct  of  .ts  affairs  that  the 
5=tockholders  received  an  average  of  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  cn  their  investment  through  nearly  the  whole 
time  until  the  termination  of  its  charter  in  1865,  a period  of  twenty  years.  His  policy  was  liberal,  but 
with  remarkable  judgment  he  avoided  hazardous  risks,  and  whilst  the  bank  always  had  as  much  business 
as  it  could  possibly  accommodate,  the  tightest  times  never  affected  its  credit. 

In  1861  Mr.  Handy  was  elected  president  of  the  Merchants’  Branch  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Ohio,  and  gave  it  such  impetus  by  his  ability,  industry 
and  high  financial  standing  that  from  an  uncertain  property  it  became  one 
of  the  best  paying  institutions  in  the  city.  From  that  day  to  this  his  lo- 
cation has  been  fixed.  He  held  the  presidency  after  its  transformation 
into  a national  bank,  and  even  now,  when  crowned  with  the  honors  of  a 
long  life  and  fully  aware  that  in  younger  hands  he  can  safely  leave  the 
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trusts  so  long  ago  committed  to  his  care,  he  still  makes  it  his  headquarters 
daily  and  keeps  himself  fully  informed  as  to  all  that  is  being  done. 

It  is  hardly  pertinent  to  this  subject  to  name  the  other  enterprises  in 
which  he  has  had  a part.  They  are  many  and  have  all  been  followed  by 
success.  He  has  amassed  a large-fortune,  but  those  who  know  the  story 
of  his  life  need  not  be  told  that  the  getting  of  money  has  not  been  the 
one  purpose  for  which  he  lived.  No  charity  can  be  named  in  the  wide 
range  of  Cleveland  benevolence  that  has  not  been  given  proof  of  his  gen- 
erosity. All  good  works  have  felt  his  helping  hand.  A member  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  church  and  for  forty-one  years  one  of  its  elders,  he 
has  made  himself  felt  in  religious  circles  and  has 'always  been  a devoted 
and  hard-working  friend  of  the  Sunday-school.  The  Children’s  Industrial 
home  and  Homeopathic  hospital  have  been  especiM  objects  of  his  solici- 
tude, and  his  bank-book  has  more  than  once  been  their  refuge  in  times  of 
need.  As  a banker  and  a man  of  business,  he  is  known  to  his  associates 
a?nd  the  public  as  easy  of  approach,  of  agreeable  presence  and  patient 
attention  ; yet  he  has  the  power  to  say  “ no  ” to  that  which  his  judgment 
or  conscience  cannot  accept.  His  character  seems  to  have  had  a fine 
moral  and  mental  foundation  upon  which  to  build,  and  all  his  developments 
have  been  in  an  upward  direction.  Tho§e  who  know  him  best  will  best 
know  that  these  words  are  far  from  fulsome  praise,  but  rather  lack  in  full 
justice  to  a noble,  high-minded  and  useful  man. 

Hinman  B.  Hurlbut  achieved  success  as  a*  lawyer  before  entering  the 
banking  business,  and  as  a railroad  man  after  leaving  it ; but  he  was  iden- 
tified sufficiently  long  with  it  to  admit  him  to  the  list  under  consideration 
here.  He  was  of  New  York  extraction,  and  was  born  in  St.  Lawrence 
county  in  1818.  In  1836  he  came  to  Cleveland  and  entered  the  law  office 
of  his  brother,  H.  A.  Hurlbut.  Three  years  later  he  was  admitted  to 
practice,  and  removed  to  Massillon,  Stark  county.  I have  seen  a record 
of  his  financial  condition  in  those  days,  and  make  bold  to  borrow  the  fol- 
lowing extract: 

His  cash  capital,  when  he  started  for  his  prospective  field  of  labor,  consisted  of  three  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents.  The  disbursement  of  this  sum  was  as  follows  : three  dollars  for  liis  packet  fare  to 
Massillon  ; twenty-five  cents  for  three  sheets  of  paper  and  two  packages  of  tobacco.  His  worldly  goods 
were  all  contained  in  a hair  trunk,  the  most  valuable  item  of  which  was  his  law  library,  consisting  of  two 
volumes,  Blackstone,  and  ‘ Kent’s  Commentaries.’  We  may  well  be  assured  that  Mr.  Hurlbut  was 
dreadfully  in  earnest  about  that  time  to  commence  business.  He  soon  succeeded  in  making  a com- 
mencement ; his  talent  and  industry  were  rewarded  by  one  of  the  largest  and  most  lucrative  practices  in 
that  section,  extending  through  Wayne,  Holmes,  Tuscarawas,  Carroll,  Columbiana  and  Summit  coun- 
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ties.  He  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  1850,  four  years  of  which  time  he  was  the  partner 
of  Hon.  D.  K.  Cartter. 

During  his  residence  in  Massillon,  Mr.  Hurlbut  became  somewhat  in- 
terested in  banking,  and  finding  it  suited  to  his  bent  of  mind  and  conge- 
nial to  his  tastes,  determined  to  venture  into  it  as  a career.  In  1850  he 
organized  the  Merchants’  Bank  of  Massillon,  with  a capital  of  100, 000. 
Two  years  later,  while  still  holding  his  interest  in  the  Massillon  enterprise, 
he  came  back  to  Cleveland  and  opened  the  private  banking  house  of 
Hurlbut  & Co.  In  1853,  in  connection  with  others,  he  purchased  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce — afterwards  the  Second  National  and 
now  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce — and  assumed  the  position  of 
cashier.  He  remained  identified  with  it  and  was  one  of  the  factors  in  its 
great  success  until  1866,  when  ill  health,  resulting  from  severe  labor,  com- 
pelled him  to  resign.  He  was  succeeded  by  J.  C.  Buell,  whose  misuse 
of  the  bank  funds  and  subsequent  suicide  is  the  darkest  and  saddest  spot 
on  the  banking  record  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Hurlbut  was  made  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  and  held  that  position  for  a number  of  years.  He  gave 
two  years  to  a tour  of  Europe,  and  returned  in  much  better  health,  but 
under  a warning  that  continued  labor  and  excessive  mental  application 
might  at  any  hour  undo  all  that  the  vacation  had  done  for  him.  But  he 
was  one  of  the  men  who  cannot  remain  idle.  In  addition  to  his  other 
interests  he  soon  added  that  of  railroad  property,  and  it  was  as  a railroad 
man  that  for  the  last  dozen  years  of  his  life  he  was  best  known.  A fair 
portion  of  his  fortune  was  the  result  of  shrewd  and  lucky  railroad  invest- 
ments. “ He  would  venture,”  said  one  of  his  railroad  associates,  in  con- 
versation with  the  writer,  where  other  men  would  see  small  chance  of 
safety,  and  come  out  the  winner.  He  always  seemed  to  know  which  side 
to  be  on,  and  how  to  get  on  that  side.” 

The  warnings  given  by  nature  were  little  heeded,  as  he  seemed  to  feel 
that  the  reservoir  of  strength  on  which  he  had  so  remorselessly  drawn 
for  many  years  was  inexhaustible.  The  inevitable  result  came,  and  on 
March  22,  1884,  a complication  of  pneumonic  and  heart  troubles  suddenly 
called  him  from  the  busy  scenes  of  life.  The  predominant  feature  of  his 
character,  as  outlined  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  was  a restless  activity 
and  an  ardor  for  the  making  of  money — not  for  the  sake  of  the  money 
itself,  as  he  spent  it  liberally  and  gave  of  it  without  stint — but  apparently 
for  the  excitement  of  the  pursuit  and  the  pleasure  of  having  achieved  a 
victory  over  circumstances.  After  reaching  a point  of  life  where  his  tastes 
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could  be  gratified,  he  paid  great  attention  to  the  fine  arts,  and  made  a col- 
lection of  costly  pictures,  which  has  been  set  aside  as  the  nucleus  of  an 
art  gallery  which  a part  of  his  wealth  is  to  sustain.  He  gave  liberally  to 
any  public  or  private  cause  that  touched  his  sympathy  or  enlisted  his  in- 
terest. He  established  the  Hurlbut  professorship  of  natural  science  at 
Western  Reserve  college.  He  was  the  chief  founder  and  sustainer  of  the 
Cleveland  city  hospital,  and  when  he  died  it  was  discovered  that  his  for- 
tune, which  will  realize  over  half  a million  dollars,  is  eventually  to  be 
divided  between  the  hospital  and  the  gallery  of  art. 

Although  Dan  R Eells  has  achieved  distinction  and  amassed  great 
wealth  in  railroads  and  other  lines  of  financial  enterprise,  he  is  by  educa- 
tion and  profession  a banker,  and 'all  his  business  life  has  been  spent  in 
that  connection.  He  was  born  in  Westmoreland,  Oneida  county.  New 
York,  on  April  i6,  1825.  He  received  a thorough  education  in  Hamilton 
college,  graduating  in  1848.  A year  later,  following  the  natural  bent  of 
his  genius,  and  recognizing  the  field  in  which  it  could  have  full  play,  he 
entered  the  employ  oi  the  Commercial  branch  of*  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio 
of  Cleveland,  now  existing  under  the  name  of  the  Commercial  National 
bank.  He  pursued  the  steady  tenor  of  his  way,  mastering  the  details  of 
the  business,  and  studying 'out  the  theories  underlying  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  working  his  way  upward  step  by  step.  In  1857,  in  obedience  to  the 
advice  of  the  many  business  friends  he  had  made,  he  resigned  his  position 
and  assisted  in  the  formation  of  a private  banking  house  under  the  name 
of  Hall,  Eells  & Co.,  the  senior  partner  being  T. 'K.  Hall  of  Mahoning 
county,  who  subsequently  moved  to  Warren,  where  he  recently  died. 
The  managers  of  the  Commercial  soon  discovered  the  extent  of  their  loss, 
and  in  1858  Mr.  Eells  was  persuaded  to  again  join  his  fortune  to  theirs, 
being  elected  cashier.  On  the  transformation  of  the  institution  into  a 
national  bank  in  1865,  Mr.  Eells  was  made  vice-president,  Mr.  W.  A.  Otis 
being  president.  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1868,  Mr.  Eells  was  elected 
to  his  place,  where  he  still  is.  What  Mr.  Eells  is  as  a banker  is  told  fully 
in  the  success  of  the  institution  he  has  done  so  much  to  build  up.  Its 
policy  has  been  liberal,  wise  and  cautious,  and  the  qualities  Mr,  Eells  has 
shown  there  have  also  been  displayed  in  other  fields  of  financial  enterprise 
where  he  has  achieved  a like  distinction  and  won  a like  success.  By  care- 
ful and  often  brilliant  operations,  he  has  in  the  past  few  years  amassed  a* 
large  fortune — a fortune  he  knows  how  to  properly  use,  and  which  he 
seems  to  regard,  in  a large  degree,  as  a stewardship  for  which  he  is  at  last 
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to  give  an  account.  His  public  and  private  life  are  alike  without  a flaw. 
Universal  testimony  is  borne  on  this  point  by  those  who  have  lived  the 
closest  to  him,  and  seen  him  under  the  sharp  and  merciless  exposure  of 
an  every-day  business  life.  He  has  long  been  an  elder  in  the  Second 
Presbyterian  church,  and  one  of  its  most  generous  supporters.  He  is 
benevolent  in  a marked  degree,  and  has  given  his  services  and  money  to 
the  support  of  the  Cleveland  Protestant  orphan  asylum,  the  Bethel  home, 
the  Cleveland  Bible  society,  and  other  forms  of  public  benevolence. 
What  he  does  for  charity  in  the  private  walks  of  life  cannot  be  stated  here, 
as  the  left  hand  does  not  know  what  has  been  done  by  the  right,  but  faith 
in  his  character  and  knowledge  of  his  . course  in  other  things  suggest  that 
no  duty  of  this  kind  is  left  undone.  .One  of  his  chief  pleasures  is  to  aid 
struggling  young  men  on  the  upward  road  of  life.  When,  by  a terrible 
accident,  a child  who  was  very  dear  to  his  heart  was  taken  suddenly  out  of 
the  brightness  of  her  young  life,  he  built  in  her  memory  a beautiful  chapel 
of  public  worship  and  gave  it  the  baby  name  which  she  had  bestowed  upon 
herself.  In  social  life  Mr:^  Eells  is  easy  of  approach,  and  ready  to  estimate  all 
men  by  what  they  are  and  not  by  what  they  possess.  In  his  mental  make-up 
he  has  the  faculty  of  seeing  to  the  end  of  an  investment  before  entering  upon 
it,  but  when  once  committed  to  it  he  has  the  courage  and  New  England 
grit  to  see  it  to  the  end.-  He  was  a member, of  the  Seney  syndicate  that 
built  the  Nickle  Pla.te  road,  and  is  said  to  have  made  a million  dollars  in 
the  deal.  He  is,  in  all  truth,  a worthy,  public-spirited  citizen,  and  has 
been  one  of  the  most  useful  men  in  the  community ’in  which  he  has  cast 
his  lot. 

Joseph  Perkins  has,  by  personal  counsel  and  the  ready  risk  of  his  capi- 
tal, become  thoroughly  identified  with  the  banking  interests  of  Cleveland. 
He  was  born  on  July  5,  1819,  in  Warren,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  where 
his  father,  General  Simon  Perkins,  will  always  live  in  local  memory  as  one 
of  Ohio’s  pioneers.  The  son  was  given  a good  education  and  afterwards 
entered  his  father’s  office,  where  he  was  trained  in  business  habits  and 
given  a foundation  for  his  success  in  after  years.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  chief  care  of  a large  estate  fell  on  his  shoulders  and  required 
much  of  his  attention.  He  soon  removed  to  Cleveland,  where  many  of 
his  interests  were  located  and;  where  he  soon  became  a living  part  in  many 
railroad,  bank  and  other  organizations.  ' In  1853  he  was  made  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  of  which  H.  B.  Hurlbut  had  recently  been 
chosen  cashier.  From  that  day  to  this  Mr.  Perkins  has  been  a close  friend 
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of  that  organization,  and  has  during  many  years  held  the  position  of  pres- 
ident, but  has  always  declined  it  when  some  one  could  be  found  who  might 
give  the  bank  more  close  attention  and  care  than  was  possible  with  him. 
In  1873  he  was  compelled  to  resign  because  of  ill  health  and  Amasa  Stone 
was  elected  to  the  position.  On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Per- 
kins urged  the  election  of  Hiram  Garretson.  On  the  death  of  the  latter, 
Mr.  Perkins  again  accepted  the  trust  until  some  one  could  be  found,  and 
gave  way  to  S.  T.  Everett  in  1877.  On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Everett, 
Mr.  Perkins  was  once  more  prevailed  on,  and  he  is  still  the  president  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  which  is  the  successor  of  the  organiza- 
tion named  above.  He  gives  it  such  time  and  counsel  as  is  needed, 
although  not  endeavoring  to  devote  to  it  any  large  portion  of  his  time  or 
labor.  Mr.  Perkins  is  vice-president  of  the  Society  for  Savings  and  has 
held  valuable  interests  in  banks  at  Toledo,  Warren  and  elsewhere.  He 
was  director  of  the  Western  Reserve  Bank  of  Warren  from  1845  to  1852, 
and  was  also  for  some  years  a director  in  the  bank  of  Geauga  at  Paines- 
ville. 

As  a business  man  Mr.  Perkins  is  conservative,  sagacious,  patient  in 
waiting  for  expected  results,  and,  above  all,  honest  and  high-minded  to  a 
wonderful  degree.  He  knows  nothing  of  that  trickery  by  which  some 
men  thrive.  His  conscience  is  his  guide,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  of  whom 
much  good  can  be  said  with  little  fear  of  flattery.  Wealth  came  to  him 
by  inheritance,  but  he  has  made  a noble  use  of  it.  I need  mention  no 
details  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  It  is  known  to  all  the  charities  of 
Cleveland ; it  is  known  with  grateful  thanks  by  the  weary  workers  in  fields 
of  benevolence  and  reform,  who  have  felt  his  encouragement  and  found 
the  succor  of  his  purse  in  times  when  all  other  help  seemed  gone  ; it  is 
known  to  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  have  been  blessed  out  of  his 
abundance.  The  church,  the  temperance  cause,  the  care  of  homeless 
children,  the  reform  of  the  fallen,  the  education  of  the  masses — these  are 
all  very  near  to  his  heart.  To  tell  all  that  he  has  done  for  others  would  fill 
more  than  one  of  these  pages.  His  life  has  been  as  blameless  as  that  of 
Sir  Galahad  and  as  full  of  deeds  of  noble  courtesy.  It  is  a pleasure  to 
write  such  words  of  any  man  in  the  full  confidence  of  their  truth,  and  the 
honor  in  which  Joseph  Perkins  is  held  by  the  people  of  Cleveland  to-day 
has  been  so  richly  earned  that  even  the  most  captious  cannot  refuse  to 
accord  it  to  him  as  a matter  of  simple  right. 

There  are  a half  score  or  more  of  the  financial  Samsons  of  Cleveland, 
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past  and  present,  who  should  receive  extended  nnention  in  an  article  of 
this  character  would  space  permit.  Many  of  them,  although  interested 
through  services  or  money  in  the  banking  business,  have  given  the  largest 
part  of  their  lives  or  the  most  earnest  portion  of  their  labors  to  other 
forms  of  commercial  activity,  and  in  historical  consideration  deserve 
treatment  under  titles  other  than  that  employed  above.  Amasa  Stone, 
for  example,  was,  in  the  course  of  his  active  career,  director  in  the  Mer- 
chants’ bank,  the  Bank  of  Commerce  and  the  Cleveland  Banking  com- 
pany. He  was  president  of  the  Second  National  bank,  and  also  for  some 
years  the  president  of  the  Toledo  branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio, 
which  he  and  Joseph  Perkins  and  H.  B.  Hurlbut  controlled.  Yet  the 
great  work  of  his  life  was  in  the  building  and  managing  of  railroads, 
where  his  permanent  record  of  usefulness  was  made.  Almost  the  same 
thing  can  be  said  of  the  late  Stillman  Witt,  who  was  a railroad  man  all 
his  life,  but  held  a connection  with  the  directories  of  the  Second  and 
Commercial  banks  of  Cleveland,  the  Cleveland  Banking  Company  and  the 
Bank  of  Toledo.  Mr.  J.  H.  Wade,  whose  fame  belongs  to  the  railroads 
and  to  the  history  of  the  telegraph,  is  officially  connected  with  the  bank- 
ing system  of  Cleveland,  being  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Citizens’  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association,  and  having  been  its  president  from  the  start. 
Other  examples  are  found  in  the  records  of  Henry  B.  Payne,  John  W. 
Allen,  Sherlock  J.  Andrews,  Fayette  Brown,  Charles  A.  Otis,  P.  M.  Wed- 
dell, George  Worthington,  W.  P.  Southworth,  James  Pannell,  William  A. 
Otis,  Leonard  Case,  Sr.,  John  McClymonds,  Hiram  Garretson,  Oscar 
Townsend,  Selah  Chamberlin  and  Samuel  Williamson,  who,  after  a long 
and  brilliant  legal  career,  gave  ten  of  the  best  and  ripest  years  of  his  life 
to  the  Cleveland  Society  for  Savings.  I fear  that  in  this  rapid  review  of 
a large  field  there  are  names  not  here  that  should  be  included,  and  my 
only  excuse  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  is  a sketch  and  does  not  attempt  the 
character  of  a complete  history.  There  are  also  many  workers  in  the 
banks  of  to-day,  the  full  record  of  whose  work  will  be  covered  by  the 
historian  and  biographer  of  the  future — such  m.en  as  S.  H.  Mather,  E.  R. 
Perkins,  Henry  S.  Whittlesey,  Joseph  Colwell,  S.  T.  Everett,  W.  S. 
Jones,  P.  M.  Spencer,  H.  C.  Ellis,  George  A.  Garretson,  John  F.  White- 
law,  W.  H.  Barris,  Henry  Wick  and  E.  B.  Hale. 

A CHRONOLOGICAL  RECORD. 

The  banking  institutions  that  are  holding  their  own  to-day  have  met 
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their  share  of  fortune  and  loss,  and  have  gone  through  those  changes  and 
transformations  incidental  even  to  structures  built  on  cash  and  dedicated 
to  its  uses.  Below  is  a brief  summary  of  the  history  of  each,  as  near  as  a 
rather  extensive  and  patient  search  could  lay  the  facts  bare : 

The  City  Bank  of  Cleveland  had  its  origin  in  an  organization  called  the 
Fireman’s  Insurance  company,  which  had  been  given  the  power  to  do  a 
banking  business  but  not  to  issue  notes.  The  City  Bank  was  incorporated 
May  17,  1845,  its  charter  to  run  twenty  years.  Reuben  Sheldon  was 
elected  president  and  T.  C.  Severance  cashier.  On  the  twelfth  of  Febru- 
ary, 1865,  it  closed  its  business  and  opened  on  the  day  following  as  the 
National  City  Bank  of  Cleveland.  On  January  20,  1885,  its  charter  was 
renewed  for  twenty  years. 

The  Merchants’  Branch  Bank  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio  was  organized 
June  25,  1845,  with  a twenty  years’  charter.  P.  M.  Weddell  was  chosen 
president  and  Prentis  Dow  cashier.  Its  successor  was  the  Merchants’  Na- 
tional Bank,  which  was  formed  on  December  27,  1864,  but  did  not  com- 
mence business  until  February  7,  1865,  when  the  Merchants’  Branch  Bank 
ceased  operations.  T.  P.  Handy  and  W.  L.  Cutter  were  rejected  to  their 
respective  positions  of  president  and  cashier.  In  that  year  the  bank  was 
made,  and  still  remains,  the  United  States  depository  for  the  receipt  ot 
public  moneys.  Th*e  charter  of  the  Merchants’  National  expired  on  De- 
cember 27,  1884.  Its  successor,  the  Mercantile  National  bank,  was 
organized  December  10,  1884,  and  commenced  business  December  29, 
1884.  The  Mercantile  recently  completed  and  now  occupies  an  elegant 
new  building  on  “ the  old  corner,”  where  Mr.  Handy  and  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Lake  Erie  joined  their  fortunes  in  1832.  The  old  building,  which 
was  torn  down  to  give  place  to  the  new,  was  erected  in  1851. 

The  Commercial  Branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio  was  organized  in 
September,  1845,  the  usual  twenty  year  charter.  William  A.  Otis 

was  made  president  and  T.  P.  Handy  cashier.  It  opened  its  doors  for  bus- 
iness November  25  of  the  same  year,  in  a block  on  Superior  street  near 
its  present  location.  The  Branch  bank  was  wound  up  March  i,  1865,  on 
the  expiration  of  its  charter,  and  the  Commercial  National  bank,  which 
had  been  organized  December  i,  1864,  in  preparation  for  this  event, 
assumed  the  business  on  the  same  day.  Its  charter  was  renewed  in  1884, 
and  the  bank  was  continued  with  no  change  of  management  or  of  stock- 
holders, In  1869  Commercial  moved  into  its  present  quarters  in  the 
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National  Bank  building,  which  had  been  jointly  erected  by  it  and  the 
Second  National  bank,  on  the  corner  of  Superior  and  Water  streets. 

The  charter  of  the  Society  for  Savings  was  issued  on  April  4,  1849, 
on  August  2 of  the  same  year  the  new  institution  was  opened  for  business. 
John  W.  Allen  was  made  president,  S.  H.  Mather  secretary,  and  J.  F. 
Taintor  treasurer.  In  a short  time  Mr.  Taintor  withdrew,  and  the  two 
offices  were  combined  in  Mr.  Mather.  The  institution  has  been  wonder- 
fully prosperous,  and  something  of  its  origin  and  record  will  be  found 
under  another  heading  in  this  article. 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  was  issued  in  1844  or  1845,  but 
no  bank  was  established.  In  1853  it  was  purchased  by  H.  B.  Hurlbut  and 
the  bank  set  in  operation.  Parker  Handy  was  chosen  president,  and  Mr. 
Hurlbut  made  cashier.  In  a short  time  Mr.  Handy  resigned  and  Joseph 
Perkins  was  elected  in  his  place.  In  May,  1863,  it  was  changed  into  a 
national  bank,  and  took  the  title  of  the  Second  National  bank,  the  law 
then  requiring  the  use  of  numbers  instead  of  names.  Mr.  Perkins  and 
Mr.  Hurlbut  were  continued  in  their  respective  positions  of  president  and 
cashier.  On  the  renewal  of  its  charter  in  1882  the  old  name  was  re- 
adopted, and  it  commenced  business  as  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 

In  1851  was  formed  the  private  banking  house  of  Wicks,  Otis  & Brow- 
nell. The  partners  were  H.  B.  and  H.  Wick,  W.  A.  and  W.  F.  Otis,  and 
A.  C.  Brownell.  In  1854  the  Wicks  purchased  the  interests  of  their  part- 
ners, and  the  name  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  H.  B.  and  H.  Wick.  In 
1857  Henry  Wick  bought  out  his  brother,  and  having  taken  his  son 
into  partnership,  the  bank  has  since  been  known  as  Henry  Wick  & Co. 

In  1852  E.  B.  Hale  opened  a private  bank.  In  1866  he  formed  a part- 
nership by  the  admission  of  W.  H.  Barris  to  the  firm,  and  it  has  since 
been  known  as  E.  B.  Hale  & Co. 

The  private  banking  house  of  Brockway,  Wason,  Everett  & Co.  com- 
menced business  in  March,  1854.  The  partners  were  A.  W.  Brockway, 
Charles  Wason  and  Dr.  A.  Everett.  It  soon  changed  to  Wason,  Everett 
& Co.  on  the  retirement  of  the  senior  partner;  and  when  Mr.  Charles 
Wason  disposed  of  his  interest  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Weddell  was  admitted,  the 
firm  name  became  Everett,  Weddell  & Co.  The  stormy  times  that  befell 
it  and  its  final  closing  up  in  July,  1884,  are  of  too  recent  a date  to  require 
mention  here. 

The  First  National  bank  was  organized  May  23,  1863,  being  one  of  the 
first  half-dozen  that  came  into  life  under  the  national  bank  law.  The  new 
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bank  was  not  altogether  without  a foundation  of  business  in  the  start,  as 
that  of  the  private  banking  house  of  S.  W.  Crittenden  & Co.  was  turned 
into  it.  George  Worthington  was  the  first  president,  and  S.  W.  Critten- 
den cashier.  The  charter  expired  in  June,  1882,  and  the  bank  continued 
under  a reorganization  which  had  occurred  on  May  13,  1882. 

The  Citizens’  Savings  and  Loan  association  was  opened  for  business 
August  I,  1868,  with  J.  H.  Wade  as  president.  It  was  incorporated  on 
the  sixteenth  of  May  in  that  year,  under  an  act  of  the  legislature  “to 
enable  associations  of  persons  to  raise  funds  to  be  used  among  their  mem- 
bers for  building  homesteads,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  become  a body 
corporate.”  The  presidency  has  been  held  by  Mr.  Wade  from  the  first 
to  the  present,  and  up  to  his  recent  departure  for  Europe  he  gave  the 
business  his  daily  attention.  Mr.  C.  W.  Lepper  was  the  original  treasurer 
of  the  association. 

The  Ohio  National  bank  was  organized  January  i,  1869,  and  opened  for 
business  February  22  of  the  same  year.  Robert  Hanna  was  elected  pres- 
ident, and  on  his  retirement  John  McClymonds,  who  still  occupies  the 
position,  succeeded  him. 

The  People’s  Savings  and  Loan  association,  a West  Side  institution,  was 
organized  March  2,  1869.  Daniel  P.  Rhodes  was  made  president,  and 
A.  L.  Worthington  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  South  Cleveland  Banking  company  was  organized  in  June  of  1879; 
the  Savings  and  Trust  company  May  8,  1883;  the  Cleveland  National 
bank  May  21,  1883  ; and  the  Union  National  June  7,  1884.  These  are  of 
such  recent  date  as  to  warrant  their  disposal  in  a paragraph. 

CLEARING-HOUSE  ASSOCIATION. 

It  took  Cleveland  fifty-two  years  to  work  up  from  its  first  bank  to  a 
clearing-house  association,  yet  the  latter  was  finally  formed  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  December,  1858,  its  purpose  being  “to  effect  at  one  place,  and 
in  the  most  economical  and  safe  manner,  the  daily  exchange  between  the 
several  associated  banks  and  bankers;  the  maintenance  of  uniform  rates 
for  eastern  exchange,  and  the  regulation  of  what  descriptions  of  funds 
shall  be  paid  and  received  in  the  settlement  of  business.”  The  following 
banks  and  bankers  subscribed  to  the  articles  of  association : Commercial 
Branch  bank.  Merchants’  Branch  bank.  Bank  of  Commerce,  City  bank, 
Forest  City  bank,  Wason,  Everett  & Co.,  H.  B.  and  H.  Wick  & Co., 
Whitman,  Standart  & Co.,  Fayette  Brown,  Mr,  T.  P,  Handy  was  elected 
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president,  and  has  held  the  office  continuously  to  the  present  day.  Mr. 
W.  L.  Cutter  of  the  Merchants’  was  chosen  secretary,  and  Messrs.  T.  P. 
Handy,  Lemuel  Wick  and  Fayette  Brown  composed  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

A REMARKABLE  RECORD. 

While  there  is  much  that  might  be  said  of  all  the  above  named  organ- 
izations, and  while  the  great  majority  of  Cleveland  banks  have  been  man- 
aged with  fidelity,  honesty  and  satisfactory  results  to  their  stockholders, 
it  is  permissible  to  make  special  reference  to  one  that  has  made  a remark- 
able record — especially  as  it  was  founded  on  what  was  in  those  days  an 
experiment  in  western  finances.  I refer  to  the  Cleveland  Society  for  Sav- 
ings, which  differs  from  most  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations  in 
that  it  has  no  capital  and  that  the  profits  go  to  the  depositors.  Early  in 
1849,  Charles  J.  Woolson,  the  father  of  Miss  Woolson,  who  has  won  such 
deserved  fame  in  literature,  was  talking  with  Mr.  S.  H.  Mather,  then  a 
member  of  the  Cleveland  bar,  and  in  the  course  of  their  conversation  Mr. 
Woolson  suggested  to  Mr.  Mather  that  an  institution  modeled  after  some 
then  in  existence  in  the  east  would  be  a benefit  to  Cleveland,  and  espec- 
ially to  its  poor.  ■ The  idea  abided  with  Mr.  Mather,  and  after  he  had 
given  it  proper  consideration  he  consulted  with  other  gentlemen,  and  the 
result  was  that  a charter  was  procured  and  the  bank  opened  for  business. 
Its  beginning  was  humble.  Part  of  a room  but  twenty  feet  square,  in 
the  rear  of  the  Merchants’  bank,  was  secured,  the  rest  of  it  being  used  as 
desk  room  by  others.  The  first  deposit  was  made  by  Mrs.  D.  E.  Bond, 
in  the  sum  of  ten  dollars.  The  business  gradually  increased  and,  after  the 
objection  the  public  holds  to  all  experiments  had  worn  off,  the  success  of 
the  society  was  a fixed  fact.  In  the  fall  of  1857  it  became  necessary  to 
remove  to  a more  commodious  building,  and  that  recently  occupied  by 
Everett,  Weddell  & Co.,  on  the  corner  of  Bank  and  Frankfort  streets, 
was  secured.  In  1867  the  new  block  on  the  public  square,  which  the  soci- 
ety had  built,  was  completed  and  moved  into.  The  growth  of  business 
has  been  steady,  and  at  present  its  line  of  deposits  amounts  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  twelve  million  dollars.  There  are  only  six  banks  in  New 
York  city  and  two  in  Brooklyn  of  this  character  that  can  show  a business 
like  this,  while  there  is  not  one  on  the  same  plan  west  of  the  Hudson 
river  that  can  equal  it.  There  are  but  four  banks  of  the  kind  in  Ohio,  the 
other  three  being  located  at  Cincinnati,  Springfield  and  Marietta.  While 
the  deposits  of  the  Cleveland  society  amount  to  $i  1,755,222.92,  that  of 
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the  next  highest,  in  Springfield,  is  only  $528,298.95.  I take  these  fig- 
ures from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  auditor  of  state.  This  result  shows 
two  things — wise  management  on  the  part  of  those  within  the  bank,  and 
the  greatest  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  great  public  without. 

The  presidents  of  the  society,  in  the  order  of  their  holding  office,  have 
been  as  follows:  John  W.  Allen,  F.  W.  Bingham,  W.  A.  Otis,  S.  J.  An- 
drews, W.  A.  Otis,  Samuel  Williamson,  S.  H.  Mather.  Mr.  Williamson 
died  January  12,  1884;  and  Mr.  Mather,  who  had  been  in  the  bank  from 
its  beginning,  was  elected  to  his  position.  To  him  belongs  a large  share 
of  the  institution’s  great  success,  and  in  his  hands  the  high  standard  of 
the  past  will  be  maintained  as  one  of  the  certain  things  of  the  future. 

A COLLECTION  OF  RELICS. 

The  banks  of  Cleveland  have  had  rather  less  than  their  share  of  failures, 
burglaries  and  defalcations,  although  a few  relics  of  that  character  have 
been  discovered  in  the  overhauling  of  dusty  records  and  the  jogging  of 
slow  memories  that  search  for  the  above  facts  has  entailed.  The  first  dis- 
covery partakes  more  of  the  character  of  rumor  than  the  hard  solidity  of 
historic  fact.  It  pictures  the  senior  Leonard  Case,  in  the  ancient  days 
when  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Lake  Erie  was  housed  in  a portion  of  his 
dwelling,  sitting  on  his  hearthstone  with  a hatchet  ready  to  brain  an  indus- 
trious burglar  who  was  working  his  way  in  with  a spade ; but  as  no  use 
was  made  of  the  hatchet,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  this  primitive  burglar 
was  warned  away,  or  found  the  task  greater  than  the  stake.  Or  perhaps 
the  bank  broke  up  before  he  completed  the  tunnel  and  he  desisted  lest 
possession  of  the  bank  should  make  him  responsible  for  its  liabilities.  Of 
a more  definite  character  is  the  attack  made  by  determined  men  on  the  old 
Canal  bank,  which  exploded  into  thin  air  in  the  early  part  of  November, 
1854.  Those  were  exciting  times  to  men  who  held  the  paper  money  then 
afloat,  and  who  made  haste  to  get  rid  of  it  in  fear  that  it  might  turn  to 
worthless  paper  in  their  hands.  So  common  was  the  explosion  of  weak 
concerns  that  the  Plain  Dealer^  in  those  days  of  Gray,  dug  from  its  cellar  a 
relic  of  the  “hard  cider  campaign,”  a cut  of  a log  cabin  being  blown  up,  and 
published  it  from  day  to  day  over  the  announcement  of  each  crash.  The 
evaporation  of  the  Canal  bank  was  not  unexpected,  and  I read  in  the  Herald 
of  November  9,  1854,  the  calm  announcement  that  “the  failure  of  this  bank 
excited  no  surprise  in  this  city.”  “During  the  day,”  adds  this  unmoved 
chronicler — suggesting  the  early  work  of  J.  H.  A.  Bone — “a  crowd  was 
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about  the  door,  where  a force  of  police  were  stationed  to  prevent  any  dis- 
turbance.” The  Plain  De ale?  oi  the  same  date  seems  to  have  found  some 
indorsement  of  its  financial  doctrines  in  this  and  like  failures,  as  it  treats 
the  Canal  wreck  in  a cheerful  strain.  It  says : 

About  the  Canal  bank  yesterday  there  was  not  only  a large  but  a very  interested  crowd.  The  bill 
holders  who  got  the  gold  for  their  notes  were  arrayed  in  smiles,  and  contrasted  most  ludicrously  with 
the  grim-visaged  depositors  who  got  nothing. 

Isaac  L.  Hewitt,  H.  W.  Huntington  and  W.  J.  Gordon  were  appointed 
assignees,  but  objection  being  raised  to  Mr.  Huntington,  he  gave  place  to 
the  late  E.  F.  Gaylord.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  headlong  rush  for 
the  position  of  assignee,  as  it  was  offered  in  succession  to  F.  T.  Backus, 
P.  Chamberlain,  H.  N.  Gates  and  George  Mygatt,  and  as  often  declined. 
There  was  great  excitement  for  a few  days,  and  the  old  men  of  Cleve- 
land tell  the  tale  in  a Homeric  strain,  wherein  lies  an  intimation  that 
though  these  modern  days  have  their  share  of  stirring  events,  they  are  not 
such  days  as  saw  the  fall  of  Troy  or  Doctor  Ackley’s  raid  on  the  outer 
and  inner  walls  of  the  Canal  bank  vault.  But  even  Ackley  had  his  prede- 
cessor. On  the  day  preceding  the  failure,  a fresh-water  captain  named 
Gummage  had  deposited  one  thousand  dollars,  the  result  of  his  season’s 
labor  and  danger  on  the  great  lakes.  When  told  that  his  cash  was  swallowed 
up  he  became  desperate  and  proceeded  to  a desperate  remedy.  Arming  him- 
self he  entered  the  bank  and  demanded  his  money.  When  it  was  refused 
he  said:  ‘Ht  is  all  the  money  I own  in  the  world,  and  I will  have  it  or  I 

will  kill  you.”  He  meant  what  he  said,  and  looked  his  meaning,  and  was 
naturally  given  his  cash.  No  one  ever  proceeded  against  him  in  law  or 
otherwise. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Ackley,  who  was  as  determined  as  he  was  eccentric,  had  a 
personal  deposit  in  the  Canal  bank,  but  laid  no  claim  to  it  beyond  what 
was  open  to  the  other  victims.  He  was,  however,  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  State  Insane  Asylum  at  Newburgh,  and  had  placed  in  the  bank  nine 
thousand  dollars  of  the  public  funds.  On  the  announcement  of  the  sus- 
pension he  demanded  this  sum,  which  he  did  not  get.  He  hurried  to  the 
sheriff’s  office  and  swore  out  a writ  of  attachment.  Sheriff  M.  M.  Span- 
gler proceeded  to  the  bank,  which  was  near  the  American  house,  and  in 
the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Leader ^ and  took  possession.  *^The 
keys  of  the  vault  being  refused  him,”  says  the  Herald^  “he  proceeded  to 
break  open  the  vault.  The  excitement  both  inside  and  outside  the  bank 
was  intense  while  the  work  proceeded ; but  to  the  credit  of  our  citizens, 
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no  signs  ot  riot  were  displayed.  Dr.  Ackley  has  a heavy  deposit  of  his 
own,  but  has  procured  an  attachment  only  on  behalf  of  the  state,  claim- 
ing that  unless  its  money  is  procured  the  asylum  at  Newburgh  cannot  be 
opened  for  more  than  a year,  and  that  during  that  time  one  hundred 
insane  patients  will  be  deprived  of  treatment.” 

Sheriff  Spangler  construed  his  duty  to  be  the  getting  of  the  money,  and 
when  he  found  that  brick  walls  and  iron  doors  opposed  the  entrance  of 
the  law,  he  summoned  several  stalwart  deputies,  and  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Dr.  Ackley,  who  is  said  by  ancient  rumor  to  have  threatened  to 
shoot  the  first  man  who  interfered,  laid  down  such  lusty  blows  as  had  not 
been  heard  since  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  drove  his  battle-axe  against  the 
castle  gates  of  Front-de-Boeuf.  Sledge  hammers  swung  in  the  air  and 
came  down  on  the  brickwork  with  a crash;  clouds  of  lime  and  mortar 
filled  the  room.  The  population  of  Cleveland  could  almost  have  been 
enumerated  from  those  who  crowded  on  the  scene.  The  officers  and 
clerks  of  the  bank  looked  on,  helpless  to  prevent  and  in  no  position  to 
aid.  Mr.  F.  T.  Backus,  part  owner  of  the  building  and  attorney  of  the 
bank,  rushed  in  and  ordered  a halt,  on  the  grounds  of  trespass.  The 
sheriff  replied  that  he  had  come  for  the  money,  and  it  was  a part  of  his 
official  oath  to  get  it.  The  blows  still  fell,  and  at  one  o’clock  the  outer 
wall  of  the  vault  was  broken  and  measures  set  on  foot  to  break  into  the 
burglar-proof  safe.  Truces  were  held  from  time  to  time,  lawyers  rushed 
here  and  there  with  messages,  advice  and  papers ; but  the  sheriff  knew  no 
law  but  that  of  his  writ,  and  had  but  one  purpose,  which  was  to  get  at  the 
cash.  Finally,  late  at  night,  to  save  the  safe  from  damage,  the  assignees 
gave  up  the  keys,  and  the  hard-earned  money  was  carried  away  by  the 
sheriff.  There  were  $400  in  gold  and  $1,460  in  bills.  The  one  hundred 
insane  of  northern  Ohio  had  their  shelter  for  the  year;  and,  if  the  stories 
of  the  day  were  well  founded,  the  depositors  were  not  the  worse  off  for 
it,  as  very  small  returns  ever  went  to  them  for  their  claims. 

Sheriff  Spangler,  who,  in  a hale  old  age  laughs  over  the  attack  and  the 
wordy  defense  set  up  against  it,  tells  me  that  the  excitement  was  intense, 
and  the  affair  talked  about  for  weeks  afterward.  He  was  threatened  with 
prosecution  for  damages  by  Mr.  Backus,  the  attorney  for  the  bank,  and 
by  its  cashier  and  assignees,  but  the  more  they  talked  the  more  deter- 
mined was  he  to  gain  his  point.  By  the  time  he  reached  the  burglar-proof 
safe  he  had  been  scolded  and  argued  at  until  his  patience  was  gone,  and 
he  was  making  determined  preparations  to  drill  into  the  safe  and  blow  it 
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to  pieces  when  discretion  gained  the  day  with  the  assignees  and  they 
handed  over  the  keys. 

In  this  quest  for  banking  information  I have  been  met  by  frequent  re- 
marks from  those  long  in  the  business  touching  a certain  so-called  “crow- 
bar law,”  the  memory  of  which  seems  sufficient  even  yet  to  call  forth  in- 
dignation and  scorn.  I can  best  describe  it  in  the  following  extract  from 
a speech  made  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Handy  at  a banquet  given  in  his  honor,  May 
15,  1882,  by  the  directors  of  the  Merchants’  National,  on  the  completion 
of  his  fiftieth  year  in  the  banking  business.  He  said : 

This  law  imposed  a tax  both  on  loans  and  capital,  and  was  resisted  by  the  banks.  It  was  made  the 
duty  of  the  county  treasurer,  if  not  paid,  to  enter  the  vaults  of  the  banks  by  force,  if  necessary,  and 
seize  sufficient  money  to  satisfy  the  claims.  Our  friend,  George  C.  Dodge,  was  the  county  treasurer  in 
1854,  and  faithfully  performed  his  official  duty.  The  amount  claimed  was  some  twenty-five  thousand 
eight  hundred  dollars,  being  nearly  fifteen  per  cent,  of  its  capital.  I his  was  taken  by  the  treasurer  from 
the  vault,  the  bills  having  first  been  marked,  and  were  by  him  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  the  Cleveland 
insurance  company  for  safe  keeping.  In  the  meantime  a suit  of  replevin  was  commenced  in  the  United 
States  court  at  Columbus,  and  the  United  States  marshal  forcibly  entered  the  vault  of  the  insurance 
company  by  night,  seized  the  money,  which  was  identified,  and  brought  the  same  into  court.  The  law 
was  declared  unconstitutional,  and  the  bank  settled  the  claim  by  the  payment  of  some  three  thousand 
dollars. 

There  are  many  other  exciting  events  that  bank  men  relate  as  they  run 
over  the  years  in  memory,  but  the  most  of  them  are  incidental  and  not  a 
part  of  chronological  bank  history.  Of  such  character  are  the  open-day 
theft  of  a large  sum  of  money  from  the  Savings  and  Loan  association,  and 
its  subsequent  discovery  under  a pile  of  lumber  on  the  Flats,  the  Buell 
and  Stanley  defalcations,  the  decoying  of  Mr.  Samuel  Williamson  to  the 
door  of  the  Society  for  Savings,  and  the  theft,  during  his  absence,  of  a 
box  of  valuable  bonds,  which  were  never  recovered,  and  the  more  recent 
descent  on  the  bonds  of  Mr.  Dan  P.  Fells,  and  their  recovery.  The 
majority  of  these  are  of  recent  date,  and  though  exciting  and  important 
events,  are  not  cast  far  enough  into  the  past  to  be  resurrected  and  placed 
among  the  revelations  of  history. 


J.  H.  Kennedy. 
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FRANCIS  GLASS,  A.  M. 

Among  the  remarkable  chatacters  who,  at  an  early  day,  drifted  on  the 
great  wave  of  emigration  to  the  west,  none  is  more  interesting  than  Fran- 
cis Glass,  the  author  of  a ‘Life  of  Washington’  in  Latin.  He  was  born  in 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1790,  and  came  with  his  parents  to  America 
when  he  was  eight  years  old.  His  father  was  engaged  as  a teacher  at 
Mount  Airy  college,  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
Francis  Glass  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  his  nineteenth  year.  He  adopted  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing and  taught  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Princeton,  New  Jer- 
sey.* He  married  young,  and,  pressed  by  the  wants  of  an  increasing 
family,  and,  no  doubt,  lured  by  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  Miami  country,  in  which  the  newspapers  of  the  day 
abounded,  he  emigrated,  in  1817,  to  Ohio,  in  the  hope  of  improving  his 
fortunes.  Better  adapted  to  a professor’s  chair  in  a college  than  to  the 
rude  school  houses  of  the  west,  he  met  with  no  great  success  as  a teacher. 
He  removed  from  place  to  place,  teaching  the  first  school  in  Clinton 
county,  Ohio,  and  at  various  times  in  Warren,  Miami  and  Montgomery 
counties.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  story  of  this  enthusiastic 
and  guileless  scholar,  who,  amid  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  and  the  bit- 
ter privations  of  poverty,  never  for  a moment  lost  interest  in,  or  love  for 
classical  study.  Mr.  J.  P.  Reynolds,  one  of  his  pupils,  who  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  publication  of  the  ‘ Life  of  Washington  ’ in  Latin, 
in  an  introduction  to  that  work,  gives  a graphic  description  of  a pioneer 
school  house  and  of  its  teacher,  Francis  Glass.  Wishing  to  pursue  classi- 


*For  these  facts  I am  indebted  to  the  grandson  of  Francis  Glass,  the  Reverend  John  O.  Pierce,  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  at  Frankfort,  Ohio. 
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cal  studies,  and  having  heard  of  Glass  as  a competent  teacher,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds sought  him  out.  He  says : 

The  school  house  now  rises  fresh  on  my  memory.  The  building  was  a low  log  cabin,  with  a clapboard 
roof,  but  indifferently  lighted — all  the  light  of  heaven  found  in  this  cabin  came  through  apertures  made  on 
each  side  of  the  logs,  and  these  were  covered  with  oiled  paper  to  keep  out  the  cold  air,  while  they  ad- 
mitted the  dim  rays.  The  seats  or  benches  were  of  hewn  timber,  resting  on  upright  posts  placed  in  the 
ground  to  keep  them  from  being  overturned  by  the  mischievous  urchins  who  sat  on  them.  In  the  centre 
was  a large  stove,  between  which  and  the  back  part  of  the  building  stood  a small  desk,  without  lock  or 
key,  made  of  rough  plank,  over  which  a plane  had  never  passed,  and  behind  this  desk  sat  Professor 
Glass  when  I entered  his  school.  There  might  have  been  forty  scholars  present ; twenty-five  of  these 
were  engaged  in  spelling,  reading  and  writing,  a few  in  arithmetic,  a small  class  in  English  grammar, 
and  a half-dozen  like  myself  had  joined  the  school  for  the  benefit  of  his  instructions  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  moment  that  he  learned  that  my  intention  was  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  languages  with  him,  his 
whole  soul  appeared  to  beam  from  his  countenance.  He  commenced  in  a strain  which  in  another  would 
have  appeared  pedantic,  but  which,  in  fact,  was  far  from  being  so  in  him. 

The  following  imperfect  sketch,  drawn  entirely  from  memory,  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  his  pecu- 
liar manner:  "Welcome  to  the  shrine  of  the  muses,  my  young  friend,  Salve!  Xaige!  The  temple  of 

the  Delphian  God  was  originally  a laurel  hut,  and  the  muses  deign  to  dwell,  accordingly,  even  in  my 
rustic  abode.  Non  humilem  domum  fastidiunt,  umbrosamve  ripam.  Here,  too,  the  winds  hold  con- 
verse, ‘ Eurus  and  Caurus  and  Argestes  loud,’  and  the  goddess  of  the  Castalian  fountain,  the  daughters 
of  golden-haired  Mnemosyne,  are  sometimes  silent  with  the  lyre,  'cithara  lacenles,’  that  they  may  catch 
the  sweet  murmurs  of  the  harp  of  iEolus.  Here,  too,  I,  the  priest  of  the  muses,  Musarum  sacerdos, 
sing,  to  the  young  of  either  sex,  strains  before  unheard,  Virginibus  puerisque  canto.  Fiutus,  indeed,  that 
blind  old  deity,  is  far  away  ; and  far  away  let  him  be,  for  well  has  the  prince  of  comic  poets  styled  him  a 
* filthy,  crooked,  miserable,  wrinkled,  bald  and  toothless  creature  ! ’” 

To  write  a ‘Life  of  Washington ’ in  Latin  was  the  darling  object  of 
Glass’  life,  and  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  it  under  such  unfavorable 
circumstances  is  certainly  one  of  the  curiosities  of  literature.  He  won 
the  esteem  and  warm  friendship  oi  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  furnished  him  the 
means  to  remove  to  Dayton,  in  1823.  There  the  /Life’  was  completed 
and  the  manuscript  delivered  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  agreed  to  assist  him 
in  finding  a publisher.  Proposals  were  printed  in  the  Cincinnati  and  Day- 
ton  papers  to  publish  the  work  by  subscription,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 
Having  a file  of  the  Dayton  Watchman  in  my  possession  covering  the  time 
of  his  residence  here,  I find  that  he  gratified  his  literary  instincts  by  in- 
serting lengthy  advertisements  in  that  paper  of  his  school  and  of  his  ‘ Life 
of  Washington.'  Shortly  after  his  arrival  this  characteristic  advertisement 
appeared : 

The  subscriber  having  completed  the  biography  of  Washington,  which  had  engaged  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  attention  and  solicitude  for  the  past  two  years,  and  being  constrained  to  remain  in  Dayton  for 
some  months  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  proof-sheets  of  said  work,  respectfully  announces  that 
his  school  is  now  open  for  students  of  either  sex  who  may  wish  to  prosecute  classical,  mathematical  or 
English  studies.  As  respects  his  literary  attainments  or  standing  as  a scholar,  he  refers  to  the  faculty  of 
arts  of  any  university  or  college  in  the  United  States. 
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Proof-reading  was  only  the  too  sanguine  anticipation  of  the  poor  author, 
as  the  work  was  not  published  until  1835,  after  his  death.  It  would  seem 
that  school  teaching  in  Dayton  at  that  early  day  was  not  without  its  an- 
noyances, for  an  advertisement  appears  in  the  Watchman  denouncing  the 
conduct  of  certain  mischievous  boys,  who  in  the  night  had  removed  an 
out-house  from  his  school  premises,  as  **  ungentlemanly  and  unsoldierly.” 
This  friend,  Mr.  Reynolds,  removed  from  Ohio  and  was  absent  several 
years,  and  on  his  return  found  that  Francis  Glass  had  died.  In  the  mean- 
time Mr.  Reynolds  had  acquired  considerable  literary  reputation  as  the 
author  of  a ‘Voyage  of  the  United  States’  Frigate  Potomac,  1831,  1834,’ 
and  by  contributions  to  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  was  able  to  induce 
Harper  Brothers,  New  York,  to  publish  the  long  neglected  ‘Life  of  Wash- 
ington.’ It  appeared  in  1835  and  forms  an  openly  printed  volume  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  pages.  That  such  a work  in  Latin  should  have 
been  written  by  a country  school-teacher,  remote  from  libraries  and  com- 
pelled to  teach  an  ungraded  school  for  his  daily  bread,  reflects  the  highest 
as  honor  on  its  author.  Competent  scholars  have  pronounced  the  style 
characterized  by  terseness  and  strength,  and  the  Latin  classical.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  many  schools  as  a text-book,  and  the  writer  remembers  its 
use,  in  1836,  in  the  Dayton  academy.  It  is  now  out  of  print  and  rare, 
but  a copy  may  be  found  in  the  Dayton  public  library.  Francis  Glass 
died,  in  Dayton,  in  1825,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the 
city  graveyard,  which  has  long  ceased  to  be  used  for  burial  purposes,  and 
is  now  occupied  by  residences.  The  remains  of  all  unknown  persons  were 
removed  by  the  city  to  Woodland  cemetery,  where  he  now  sleeps  in  an 
unmarked  grave. 

We  may  smile  at  the  eccentricities  of  Francis  Glass,  but  we  must  re- 
spect him  for  his  fine  scholarship,  his  patriotism  and  his  kindliness  of 
heart.  All  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  pioneer  scholar  and  teacher,  who* 
in  another  age  and  under  other  circumstances  might  have  become  a 
Casaubon  or  a Scaliger. 


Robert  W.  Steele. 
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THOMAS  S.  BECKWITH. 

No  faithful  account  can  be  taken  of  the  business  development  of  Cleve- 
land without  including  the  late  Thomas  S.  Beckwith  in  the  list  of  those 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  its  present  success  and  strength.  He  has  left 
behind  him  a lasting  and  honorable  record  in  the  great  mercantile  house 
he  founded,  and  in  the  respect  and  love  with  which  his  memory  is  held  by 
those  who  stood  near  to  him  in  business  or  private  life.  His  character 
was  of  that  quality  which  could  stand  any  test  of  public  or  private  scru- 
tiny, yet  such  was  his  innate  modesty  that  he  never  invited  the  attention 
of  the  world  nor  made  a bid  for  fame  by  any  act  that  took  him  beyond 
the  business  walks  in  which  he  tried  to  do  the  duty  of  a man  during  the 
years  through  which  he  was  under  a man’s  responsibility.  In  the  inves- 
tigation which  this  sketch  demanded  in  order  that  it  might  give  the  sober 
colors  of  truth,  I met  one  who  knew  Mr.  Beckwith  well  through  many 
years,  and  this  is  what  he  said  of  him — every  word  seeming  to  come  from 
his  heart : 

I saw  him  in  the  close  range  of  an  every  day  business  life.  He  was  charitable  by  nature,  and  it  was 
a part  of  his  religion  to  show  that  charity  in  his  life.  He  was  honest  in  the  very  bone  and  fiber  of  his  being, 
and  in  his  business  life  there  was  but  one  thing  that  would  do,  and  that  was  to  tell  the  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.  He  never  deceived  a customer,  and  he  would  allow  none  of  his  employes  to  deceive.  I 
don’t  believe  he  ever  uttered  a word  or  held  a thought  that  was  not  high-minded  and  pure.  One  of  his 
fundamental  ideas  was  that  religion  and  the  house  of  worship  should  be  free,  and  when  he  died  he  left 
a fund  for  the  building  of  a free  church — now  erected  on  Fairmount  street,  and  called  Beckwith  chapel — 
in  which  those  who  have  no  church  home  can  be  supplied.  When  it  becomes  self-supporting  the  income 
of  the  fund  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  another  church,  and  when  that  in  turn  becomes  self-sup- 
porting, another  is  to  be  built,  and  so  his  gift  will  go  on  in  an  endless  fruition  of  good. 

A record  like  his  is  well  worthy  to  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Beckwith  was  born  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  on  January  ii,  1821. 
His  father  was  a prominent  manufacturer,  and  stood  very  high  as  a man  of 
unimpeachable  integrity.  In  1825  he  removed  to  Glenns  Falls,  New  York, 
where  he  soon  died.  In  a few  years  the  mother  made  her  home  in  Gran- 
ville, New  York,  where  the  son  worked  on  the  farm  and  attended  school 
until  1835,  when  he  entered  upon  the  mercantile  career  in  which  he  won 
such  eminent  success.  He  entered  a store  at  Brownville,  Jefferson  county, 
where  he  remained  four  years,  and  in  October,  1839,  came  to  Cleve- 
land, in  the  employ  of  Alexander  Sackett,  who  kept  a general  store  on 
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Superior  street,  on  the  very  spot  which  Mr.  Beckwith  afterwards  occupied 
as  the  head  of  the  carpet  house  of  Beckwith,  Sterling  & Co.  He  re- 
mained with  Mr.  Sackett  for  two  years,  and  then  entered  the  employ  of 
P.  M.  Weddell  & Co.  By  this  time  his  business  experience  and  resources 
were  such  as  to  justify  a venture  on  his  own  account,  and  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  T.  S.  & W.  E.  Beckwith  & Co.  The  firm  con- 
tinued with  success  for  a number  of  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  of 
T.  S.  Beckwith  & Co.  In  1857,  the  size  of  the  city  and  the  extensions 
of  business  seeming  to  warrant,  Mr.  Beckwith  withdrew  from  the  estab- 
lishment and  opened  a store  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  carpets,  it  being  the 
first  one  of  that  nature  ever  established  in  Cleveland.  In  five  years  the  firm 
of  Beckwith  & Sterling  was  formed  and  entered  on  its  career  of  success. 
With  the  addition  of  new  partners  as  the  business  increased,  the  old  firm 
was  continued  until  Mr.  Beckwith’s  death.  The  quarters  on  Superior 
street  being  outgrown,  the  firm,  in  1874,  removed  to  the  great  rink  build- 
ing on  Euclid  avenue,  where  its  successor  is  now  located. 

Mr.  Beckwith  gave  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  to  this  house,  but  it 
did  not  cover  all  his  business  relations  in  Cleveland.  He  was  a partner 
in  the  white  lead  manufactory  of  J.  H.  Morley  & Co.,  and  also 
one  of  the  owners  and  directors  of  the  Cleveland  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  company.  Those  who  describe  his  business  life  speak  of  him 
as  of  the  most  exact  honesty,  the  possessor  of  a judgment  of  great 
soundness,  firm  in  his  decisions  when  made,  and  quick  and  prompt 
in  carrying  his  ideas  into  action.  He  was  courteous  in  his  treatment 
of  all,  and  one  of  his  most  positive  theories  was  that  the  poor 
should  have  the  same  treatment  that  was  accorded  the  rich,  and  that  no 
advantage  of  trade  should  be  given  the  latter  that  was  not  allowed  the 
former  as  well.  He  cultivated  this  idea  in  the  minds  of  his  employes, 
and  saw  that  it  was  lived  up  to  in  the  establishment  under  his  control. 
To  this  course,  added  to  a perfect  truth-telling  in  regard  to  the  quality 
and  value  of  goods,  he  attributed  much  of  his  business  success.  He  won 
the  confidence  of  the  public  from  the  first,  and  held  it  to  the  last.  He 
was  always  active  and  useful  in  religious  circles,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  and  one  of  its  elders  for  many 
years.  Any  cause  of  philanthropy  or  good  morals  found  in  him  an  earn- 
est and  consistent  friend,  ready  with  the  loan  of  his  time  or  the  gift  of  his 
money.  His  heart  was  always  in  the  Sunday-school  work,  and  the  good 
that  he  did  during  the  twenty  years  he  gave  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
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Bethel  Mission  Sunday-school  can  never  be  measured  in  this  world.  It 
can  only  be  found  in  the  lives  of  the  thousands  of  poor,  and  ignorant,  and 
forsaken  boys  and  girls  who  were  under  his  care  and  teaching.  Perhaps 
he  has,  in  these  after  years  of  reward  and  rest,  been  able  to  discover  some 
portion  of  it,  and  to  see  the  seed  sown  in  such  stony  places,  go  not  al- 
together to  waste,  but  bear  a return  that  he  did  not  even  hope  for  in  those 
years  of  quiet  sowing.  He  was  one  of  the  active  supporters  of  the  Bethel 
church,  and  in  it  he  saw  an  example,  so  far  as  his  influence  could  make  it, 
of  a free  church  for  the  poor.  It  was  also  one  of  the  duties  he  imposed 
upon  himself  all  through  life,  to  aid  the  young  men  he  met  in  the  walks 
of  business  or  elsewhere,  to  enter  upon  and  hold  fast  to  a pure  and  manly 
life.  He  has  helped  many  in  this  way,  and  his  counsel  and  advice  were 
always  theirs  when  they  felt  the  need  of  it  or  cared  to  ask  it. 

In  1867  Mr.  Beckwith  gave  himself  a vacation  from  the  close  attention 
to  business,  and  spent  some  five  or  six  months  in  travel  in  the  old  world. 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  the  Crimea,  Palestine,  Alexandria  and  other  points 
in  Egypt  engaged  his  attention,  and  he  came  home  with  a mind  filled  with 
the  knowledge  that  a keen  eye  had  gained  of  the  habits  and  modes  of  life, 
the  education  and  the  commercial  developments  of  these  old  lands.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  this  trip  was  made  on  the  Quaker  City, 
which  trip  and  ship  were  afterwards  made  famous  by  Mark  Twain  in  that 
remarkable,  if  not  altogether  satisfactory  and  reliable  book,  the  ‘ Innocents 
Abroad.  ’ 

After  his  return,  and  until  the  later  part  of  1875,  Mr.  Beckwith  still 
gave  his  attention  to  business,  but  was  not  compelled  to  devote  himself  as 
assiduously  to  it  as  in  the  early  days  of  trial.  In  the  year  above  men- 
tioned the  trouble,  Bright’s  disease,  that  had  been  hanging  over  him  for 
some  years,  made  more  determined  inroads,  and  compelled  him  to  re- 
linquish labor,  and  confined  him  more  and  more  to  his  home. 
His  strength  gradually  gave  way,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  1876, 
he  gave  up  the  struggle  and  entered  into  his  well  earned  rest.  His  death 
was  lamented  all  through  the  community  as  that  of  a citizen  and  friend 
who  could  be  illy  spared,  and  many  were  the  public  and  private  expres- 
sions of  sorrow  and  of  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  wife  and  children. 
His  place  in  life  had  been  nobly  filled,  and  the  words  said  above  him  by 
eloquent  lips  found  an  echo  in  many  hearts. 

Mr.  Beckwith  was  married  in  1849  Sarah  Oliphant  of  Granville, 
Washington  county,  New  York — a noble-hearted  and  sweet-mannered 
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lady  who,  in  all  his  labors  and  trials,  was  a helpmeet  indeed.  She  sur- 
vived him  and  gave  to  their  four  children  the  guidance  and  care  which  he 
was  no  longer  permitted  to  give.  She  still  lives,  and  so  far  as  in  her  power 
lies,  carries  on  the  good  work,  and  continues  the  record  of  benevolence, 
that  he  so  well  began. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


•GEORGE  PLUMER,  "THE  FIRST  WHITE 
CHILD  BORN  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  WEST 
OF  THE  ALLEGHANY  MOUNTAINS”  UN- 
DER BRITISH  DOMINION. 

A friend  occasionally  sends  me  a copy  of  your  pa- 
per for  its  articles  on  the  history  of  your  old  city  and 
its  vicinity.  That  of  May  i,  in  an  interesting  sketch 
of  " Newbury,  Oldtown,”  preliminary  to  the  coming 
250th  anniversary  celebration,  mentions  " the  first 
white  child  born  in  Pennsylvania,  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains."  This  was  the  Hon.  George 
Plumer ; but  as  neither  your  paper  nor  Coffin’s  * His- 
tory of  Newbury  ' contains  further  reference  to  this 
child,  a brief  relation  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  event  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your 
readers. 

Jonathan  Plumer,  a descendant  of  Francis  and 
Ruth  Plumer,  was  born  in  Newbury,  April  13,  1724. 
June  6,  1744,  he  married  Mehitable  Herriman.  He 
continued  to  reside  in  Newbury  until  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  which  occurred  about  1749  or  1750.  Her 
death  was  such  an  affliction  that  he  decided  to  seek 
relief  in  a change  of  scene,  and  he  eventually  settled 
and  married  his  second  wife  at  or  near  Old  Town, 
Maryland,  not  many  miles  from  Fort  Cumberland. 
In  1755  he  acted  as  a commissary  in  Braddock's  ex- 
pedition against  Fort  Du  Quesne.  The  defeat  of 
this  army  compelled  Jonathan  Plumer  and  his  wife 
to  take  refuge  in  Fort  Cumberland,  where  their  eld- 
est child,  William,  was  born,  in  1755.  This  Vs^illiam 
was  the  father  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Swan 
Plumer,  D.D.  In  1758  Jonathan  Plumer,  tradition 
says,  was  in  the  army  under  General  Forbes  when 
it  took  possession  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  changed 
its  name  to  Pittsburgh.  Soon  after  this.  Colonel 
George  Croghan  obtained  a grant  from  the  Indians 
of  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  southeast  side 
of  the  Alleghany  river,  extending  from  Two-mile  run 

* From  Newburyport  Herald. 


up  to  the  Narrows.  Jonathan  Plumer  became  inter- 
ested in  this  grant,  and  in  the  summer  of  1761,  ‘ ‘ by 
permission  of  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet,  he  built  a 
eabin  and  made  many  valuable  improvements  there- 
on." It  was  in  that  cabin,  on  the  fifth  of  December, 
1762,  George  Plumer  was  born— "the  first  white 
child  bom  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  under 
British  dominion.”  He  was  named  after  Colonel 
George  Croghan.  Soon  after  the  Revotutionary 
war,  George  Plumer  married  Margaret,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Colonel  Alexander  Lowrey,  a prominent, 
wealthy  and  influential  Indian  trader  residing  in 
Donegal,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania.  George 
Plumer  represented  Westmoreland  county  in  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  in  1812,  1813,  1814,  1815 
and  1817  : he  was  elected  to  the  17th  congress  and 
re-elected  to  the  i8th  and  19th  congress.  He  was 
long  a ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  He 
died  on  his  farm  in  Westmoreland  county.  Pa.,  June 
8,  1843,  leaving  a large  family  of  children  and  grand- 
children of  the  most  respectable  character.  His 
memory  is  perpetuated  in  Pittsburgh  by  an  important 
street  on  the  ground  where  he  was  bom,  now  thickly 
covered  with  manufactories  and  other  buildings. 

Isaac  Craig. 

Alleghany  (Pittsburgh)  May  20,  1885, 


The  following  extracts  are  from  the  History  of 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa. : 

When  Jonathan  Plumer  built  his  cabin  all  that 
region  was  in  a state  of  transition,  The  claim  of  the 
British  had  not  been  acknowledged  by  France,  and 
the  territory  was  held  by  force  of  arms.  Quebec 
had  fallen  the  previous  year,  and  the  approaching 
end  of  French  domination  seemed  certain,  but  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  settlers  kept  them  in  continued 
anxiety  and  alarm. 

At  the  last,  on  the  twenty-first  of  January,  1763, 
intelligence  was  received  in  Philadelphia  that  on  the 
third  of  the  previous  November  preliminary  articles 
of  peace  between  France  and  England  had  been 
signed,  and  as  speedily  as  the  army  express  could 
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reach  Fort  Pitt,  the  announcement  there  was  greeted 
with  great  joy  and  thanks^ving. 

“This  peace,” says  a writer  in  Mr.  Craig’s  ‘Olden 
Time,'  “removed  forever  from  our  vicinity  all  fear  of 
the  arts  and  arms  of  the  French.” 

Much  concurrent  testimony  might  be  quoted  to 
show  that  " British  dominion”  was  dated  by  settlers 
and  soldiers  from  the  closing  of  the  preliminary 
treaty,  and  as  Jonathan  Plumer’s  son  George  was 
born  December  3 following,,  they*  said  of  him  that, 

‘ ‘ he  was  the  first  white  male  child  born  ‘ to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Alleghanies ’ under  Brirish  dominion.” 


^GENERAL  LaFAYETTE’S  VISIT  TO  PITTS- 
BURGH. 

More  than  a year  ago  I was  appealed  to,  at  differ- 
ent times,  by  several  gentlemen  to  decide  the  date  of 
Lafayette’s  visit  to  Pittsburgh.  I informed  them 
that  the  General  arrived  in  Pittsburgh  May  30  and 
departed  June  i,  1825.  To  Mr.  Marshall  I gave 
a written  statement  to  the  same  effect,  with  my  au- 
thority for  it.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  two 
articles  in  the  Dispatch  of  the  15th  and  i6th  instants, 
which  conflict  with  the  foregoing  dates.  The  first 
article,  a report  of  an  interview  with  a Mr,  McDer- 
mott, is  so  much  at  variance  with  well-known  histor- 
ical facts  that  it  is  not  worth  noticing.  The  second, 
a communication  from  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing,  has 
such  an  appearance  of  authenticity  that  I desire  to 
show  its  exact  value.  It  is  as  follows : 

“The  following  entry,  which  I have  copied  from  the 
baptismal  register  of  ‘Old  St.  Patrick’s  Church,’ 
now  kept  at  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  will,  I think,  for- 
ever settle  the  question  of  Lafayette’s  visit  to  our 
city.  It  is  number  421  of  the  entries  of  baptisms 
made  by  Father  Maguire  from  the  date  of  his  taking 
charge  of  the  congregation,  and  in  the  original  Latin 
reads  thus,  with  certain  words  supplied  in  parenthe- 
sis, which  are  found  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
register,  but  which  are  necessary  to  complete  the 
sense.  It  may  further  be  remarked  that  the  distin- 
guished visitor  gave  the  name,  which  is  a part  of  his 
own,  with  that  of  Mr.  Beelen  added,  a fact  that 
Strengthens  the  opinion  that  he  was  the  guest  of  Mr. 
Beelen : 

“4th  Junii,  (1825.  Baptizatus  est)  Gibertus  La 
Fayette  de  Beelin  fil:  (filius)  Washington  et  SaraFet- 
terman,  e fonte  susceptus  (est)  a Generali  la  Fayette. 

(Carolus  B.  Maguire.)” 
The  translation  would  read  ; 

“No.  421.  June  4,  1825,  was  baptized  Gilbert 
Lafayette  Fetterman,  son  of  Washington  and 
Sarah  Fetterman.  He  was  received  from  the  font 
by  General  Lafayette. 

Charles  B.  Maguire.” 
Niles'  Weekly  Register  oi  Saturday,  June  ii,  1825, 
says  : 

“General  Lafayette  entered  Pittsburgh  on  Monday^ 

* From  the  Pittsburgh  Cojnmercial  Gazette. 


last  week,  and  was  received  in  ample  form  and  with 
the  kindest  attention.  He  departed  Wednesday  for 
Erie.  ” 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  Lafayette  arrived  in 
Pittsburgh  on  Monday,  May  30,  and  departed  Wed- 
nesday, June  I,  and  could  not  have  been  present  at 
a baptism  in  Pittsburgh  on  the  fourth  of  June  unless 
he  returned  here.  I therefore  quote  from  Niles' 
Weekly  Register  of  June  18  : 

‘ ‘General  Lafayette  arrived  at  Buffalo  in  the  steam- 
boat Superior,  from  Dunkirk,  on  the  fourth  inst.  and 
was  received  in  a very  handsome  manner.” 

As  I have  never  seen  a file  of  a Pittsburgh  paper 
for  1825,  and  have  not  been  able  to  lay  my  hands  on 
my  copy  of  Levasseur  s account  of  Lafayette’s  visit, 
I wrote  to  Fred.  D.  Stone,  Esq.,  librarian  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  George  G. 
Bamura,  Esq.,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Buf- 
falo Historical  society,  on  the  subject.  Their  replies 
are  so  interesting  that  I take  the  liberty  of  publish- 
ing them : 

LAFAYETTE’S  INTERVIEW  WITH  RED  JACKET. 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  ) 
Philadelphia,  June  19,  1885,  j 
Isaac  Craig,  Esq. : 

Dear  Sir  You  are  quite  correct  regarding  the 
dates  of  Lafayette’s  visits  to  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo. 
The  United  States  Gazette  gives  a long  account  of 
his  reception  at  Pittsburgh,  which  took  place  on 
Monday,  May  30,  1825.  He  left  the  city  on  June  i. 
Poulson’s  Advertiser  of  June  13  says  that  he  got  to 
Buffalo  on  Saturday,  June  4,  and  left  the  next  day. 
The  United  States  Gazette  of  June  23  speaks  of  his 
interview  with  Red  Jacket  at  Buffalo,  but  the  story  is 
better  told  in  ‘ Lafayette  in  America  in  1824  and 
1825  ; or.  Journal  of  a Voyage  to  the  United  States,* 
by  A.  Lavasseur,  secretary  to  General  Lafayette 
during  his  journey.  2 vols.,  12  mo.  Philadelphia, 
1829.  From  it  I copy  the  following  : 

“There  (at  the  Eagle  tavern,  Buffalo)  the  general 
received  a great  number  of  persons  who  desired  to 
be  particularly  presented  to  him  ; then  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  an  old  Indian  chief  of  the  Sene- 
cas, who  had  acquired  a great  reputation  for  courage 
and  eloquence,  not  only  among  his  own  people,  but 
also  among  the  whites,  who  called  him  Red  Jacket. 
This  extraordinary  man,  although  much  broken  by 
time  and  intemperance,  is  still  preserved,  to  a surpris- 
ing degree,  the  exercise  of  all  his  faculties.  He  im- 
mediately recognized  General  Lafayette  and  recalled 
to  his  recollection  that  they  had  been  together  in 
1784,  at  Fort  Schuyler,  where  a great  council  had 
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been  held,  in  which  the  interest  of  all  the  Indian  na- 
tions, whether  friendly  or  otherwise,  who  could  have 
any  relation  to  the  United  States,  were  settled.  The 
general  replied  to  him  that  he  had  not  forgotten  this 
circumstance,  and  demanded  of  him  if  he  knew 
what  had  become  of  the  young  Indian  who  had  so 
eloquently  opposed  the  “burying  of  the  tomahawk.” 
“ He  is  before  you,”  replied  the  son  of  the  forest, 
with  all  the  brevity  of  his  expressive  language. 

“ Time  has  much  changed  us,”  said  the  general  to 
him,  “ for  then  we  were  young  and  active.” 

“Ah,”  exclaimed  Red  Jacket,  “time  has  been  less 
severe  on  you  than  on  me  ; he  has  left  you  a fresh 
countenance  and  a head  well  covered  with  hair, 
whilst  as  for  me — look,  ’’  and,  untying  the  handker- 
chief that  covered  his  head,  he  showed  us,  with  a 
melancholy  air,  that  his  head  was  entirely  bald. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  sufficient  interest  to 
our  Pittsburgh  friends  to  warrant  our  printing  in  the 
magazine  the  account  of  Lafayette’s  reception  as 
given  in  the  United  States  Gaztite,  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Mercury  oi  June  i,  1825?  Bell’s  clover-field 
and  a number  of  long-forgotten  places  and  persons 
are  mentioned  in  it.  Very  truly  yours, 

Fred  D.  Stone. 

ANOTHER  ACCOUNT. 

Rooms  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  ) 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  19,  1885.  j 

Isaac  Craig,  Esq. : 

Dear  Sir — Yours  of  the  seventeenth  inst.  is  at 
hand,  and  in  reply  to  your  inquiries  would  refer  you 
to  Crisfield  Johnson’s  ‘Centennial  History’  of  Erie 
county,  N.  Y.,  1876.  At  page  364  he  says  : 

" Between  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  Thayers 
occurred  another  event  of  widespread  interest.  For 
two  or  three  days  Captain  Vosburgh’s  cavalry  and 
Captain  Rathburn’s  frontier  guard  were  kept  under 
arms  at  Buffalo,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
Superior.  A large  concourse  of  citizens  also  as- 
sembled daily.  At  length,  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  June  4,  the  steamer  came,  and  from  it 
descended  an  old  man  of  medium  height,  venerable 
appearance  and  mild  demeanor.  A great  crowd 
saluted  him  with  enthusiastic  cheers,  the  soldiers 
presented  arms  and  under  their  escort  the  stranger 
passed  up  Main  street  to  Rathburn’s  Eagle  tavern. 
It  was  Lafayette,  the  guest  of  the  nation,  returning 
from  his  western  tour.  In  front  of  the  hotel  a hand- 
some pavilion  had  been  erected,  where  Judge  For- 
ward, on  behalf  of  the  people,  welcomed  the  distin- 
guished stranger  in  a brief  address,  to  which  the 


general  made  an  appropriate  reply.  Among  those 
who  had  awaited  his  arrival  was  Red  Jacket,  proudly 
displaying  his  Washington  medal.  After  the  formal 
reception  was  over  the  orator  was  escorted  on  the 
stage  by  the  committee.  ‘The  Douglass  in  his  hall,' 
says  Turner,  who  was  present,  ‘ never  walked  with 
a firmer  step  or  a prouder  bearing.'  He  almost 
seemed  to  condescend  to  take  notice  of  the  gentle- 
man from  France.  Their  conversation  was  through 
an  interpreter  ; in  fact.  Red  Jacket  always  employed 
one  on  state  occasions.  In  the  course  of  it  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  was  mentioned.  Lafayette 
asked  his  interlocutor  if  he  knew  what  had  become 
of  the  young  chief  who  at  that  time  eloquently  op- 
posed the  ‘burying of  the  tomahawk.'  ” 

“He  stands  before  you,”  proudly  and  promptly 
replied  the  aged  orator. 

That  evening  the  village  was  illuminated,  and  the 
next  morning  the  general  set  out  for  the  Falls,  being 
escorted  as  far  as  Black  Rock  by  the  military. 

I mail  you  Judge  Sheldon’s  paper  on  the  life  and 
public  services  of  Hon.  Oliver  Forward  (who  ad- 
dressed Lafayette  June  4,  1825,  and  you  will  find  his 
speech  on  page  7)  read  before  our  society  January 
25.  1875.  I could  multiply  testimony  that  he  was 
received  here  June  4,  1825,  but  perhaps  the  above 
will  be  sufficient  for  your  purpose.  I am,  yours  truly, 
George  G.  Barnum, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  above  is  certainly  sufficient  to  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  that  Lafayette  was  not  in  Pittsburgh  on  the 
fourth  of  June,  1825,  as  the  baptismal  register 
quoted  states. 

I have  conversed  with  many  persons  who  recollect 
Lafayette  very  well,  and  every  one  of  them  told  me 
he  stopped  at  the  hotel  which  formerly  stood  where 
the  First  National  bank  now  stands. 

Isaac  Craig. 

Alleghany,  June  20,  1885. 


MARY  HARRIS  AND  WHITE  WOMAN’S 
CREEK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western 
History: 

Dear  Sir  : — The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register 
for  July,  1881 : 

“ Harris  : In  early  days  in  Ohio  'White  Woman’s 
Creek  ’ was  a branch  of  the  Muskingum  and  a town 
on  it  was  called  ‘White  Woman’s.’ 

Gist  in  his  journal  under  date  of  January,  17511 
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says:  'This  white  woman  was  taken  away  from  New 
England  when  sh©  was  not  above  ten  years  old  by 
the  French  and  Indians.  She  is  now  upwards  of 
fifty,  has  an  Indian  husband  and  several  children. 
Her  name  is  Mary  Harris.' 

Can  any  one  tell  whence  she  was  taken,  or  any- 
thing about  her  ? ” 

C.  C.  Baldwin.” 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

To  the  foregoing  query  the  following  reply  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Sheldon,  an  eminent  antiquary  of 
Deerfield  : 

Deerfield,  Mass.,  July  2,  1881. 

C.  C.  Baldwin,  Cleveland,  Ohio  : 

Dear  Sir — In  connection  with  your  query  in  the 
Register  for  July,  about  Mary  Harris,  I would  say  : 
One  Mary  Harris  was  taken  from  Deerfield,  Febru- 
ary 29,  1704,  when  this  town  was  sacked  by  the 
French  and  Indians.  Of  her  age  and  parentage  I 
have  learned  nothing,  and  cannot  connect  her  with 
any  Deerfield  family.  She  never  came  back,  and  all 
I have  learned  of  her  subsequent  history  is  found  in 
the  following  extract  from  my  note  book  : 

From  Robert  Eastman’s  narrative.  When  at 


Cohnewago  (Cagnawagu?)  lodged  with  the  French 
captain’s  mother  (an  English  woman  named  Mary 
Harris,  taken  captive  when  a child  from  Deerfield  in 
New  England),  who  told  me  she  was  my  grand- 
mother, and  was  kind.  [Eastman  was  taken  from 
near  Oswego,  March  26,  1756  ; returned  November, 
I7S7-] 

I do  not  now  remember  when  I saw  Eastman’s 
narrative,  or  whether  it  was  In  print.  This  is  all  the 
extract  I made,  and  it  doubtless  was  all  the  reference 
to  Mary  Harris  it  contained.  The  Mary  Harris  to 
whom  Gist,  in  his  ‘Journal,’  referred,  as  you  quote, 
could  hardly  have  been  our  Mary  Harris,  but  the 
points  of  resemblance  are  remarkable  if  she  is  not. 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  the  results 
of  your  investigation,  and  oblige. 

Yours  very  truly, 

George  Sheldon. 

Notwithstanding  the  doubt  of  Mr.  Sheldon,  I 
believe  Mary  Harris  of  Deerfield  was  the  Mary  Har- 
ris of  White  Woman’s  creek.  The  statement  that 
Mary  Harris  was  the  French  captain’s  mother  may 
have  been  like  the  one  that  she  was  Eastman’s  grand- 
mother, a common,  polite  mode  of  speech. 

C.  C.  Baldwin. 
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A SERIES  OF.  PAPERS  CONTRIBUTED  BY  VARIOUS  WRITERS,  EDITED  BY 
• ‘ OSCAR  W.  COLLET  OF  ST.'  LOUIS.  ' * 


*AXuiza  yiyver  imfieXeia  xac  ttovw  aTrcti/ra.  ’ • ' 

— [Menander. 

Rien  n’est  beau  que  le  vrai : le  vrai  seul  est  aimable. 

— [Boileau. 

NO.  ’ VIII. 

INTRODUCTORY — RELATING  TO  THE  FOUNDING  OF  ST.  LOUIS.’ 

In  1723  Louisiana  was  divided  into  nine  districts,  in  each  of  which  there 
was  to  be  a commandant  and  a civil  court  subordinate  to  the  governor 
and  the  council  at  New  Orleans.*  Of  these  districts  the  Illinois  was  the 
largest,  and,  next  to  New  Orleans,  the  most  populous.  It  included  about 
one-half  of  the  present  state  of  the  same  name,  and  the  territory,  between 
the  Arkansas  and  the  forty-third  parallel  of  north  latitude,  from  theMis- 
sissippi  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  thus,  although  its  white  inhabitants 
were  chiefly  on  the  east  side  of  the  central  stream,  nine-tenths  of  its 
area  and  the  greater  number  of  its  Indian  tribes'  was  on  the  west.  The 


Gayarr^  I pp.  185-195. 
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jurisdiction,  civil  and  military,  of  its  officials,  was  co-extensive  with  its 
limits,  and  the  sites  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Genevieve,  and  ail  of  the  now 
state  of  Missouri,  for  instance,  were  within  the  District  of  the  Illinois  as 
fully,  and  in  the  same  sense,  as  the  very  land  on  which  Fort  Chartres  itself 
was  built.  A chef-lieu  (chief  place),  that  is,  a particular  spot  as  the  seat 
of  its  government,  was  established  in  each  district.  Fort  Chartres  was 
appointed  the  chef -lieu  of  the  District  of  the  Illinois.  Its  first  com- 
mandant was  Boisbriant.  He  made  the  earliest  land  grant  in  what  is  now 
Missouri,  namely,  in  1723.!  He  was  followed  by  Deiette,  St.  Ange, 
Dagtaquiette,  Dela  Buisonniere,  De  St.  Clair,  De  Bertel,  De  Macarty, 
DeVilliers  and  St.  Ange,  in  regular  succession,  extending  over 
a period  of  more  than  forty  years,  each  commandant  appointed  in 
the  same  manner,  with  like  territorial  jurisdiction  and  authority.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  court.  Thus  the  regions  now  respectively  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  etc.,  not  as  separate  provinces  but  inte- 
grants of  the  District  of  the  Illinois,  were  provided  with  a complete  govern- 
ment since  1723.  If,  anywhere  in  those  regions,  a Frenchman  had  com- 
mitted a criminal  offence,  or  a dispute  had  arisen  requiring  legal  adjudi- 
cation, the  case  would  have  been  tried  at  Fort  Chartres. 

The  preliminaries  of  the  peace  of  1763,  and  the  order  to  suspend  hos- 
tilities, were  published  by  authority  in  New  Orleans  on  April  10,  1763.  | 
Unofficial  information  of  the  same  preliminaries  had  probably  reached  the 
Mississippi  two  months  earlier.  They  were  the  basis  on  which  the  treaty 
was  to  be  negotiated,  and  provided,  among  other  things,  that  all  of  Lou- 
isiana east  of  the  Mississippi  was  to  be  ceded  to  the  English.  It  is,  there- 
fore, safe  to  say  that  it  was  definitely  known  in  March  of  that  year  that 
the  District  of  the  Illinois  had  lost  all  of  its  territory  eastwardly  of  the 
river,  most  of  its  population  and  its  chef-lieu.  Consequently,  it  became  a 
matter  of  urgent  need  for  the  governor  of  Louisiana  to  provide,  without 
delay,  and  appoint  another  locality  on  the  west  side  to  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  district  could  be  removed.  On  the  two  great  streams  of  the 
valley,  and  united  to  the  French  by  subsisting  treaties,  were  numerous 
Indian  nations  with  whom  a large  and  profitable  trade  was  carried  on,  and 
to  whom  annual  subsidies  in  the  form  of  presents  were  allowed.  To  lose 
this  trade,  to  forfeit  these  alliances,  would  have  been  a severe  blow  at  any 
time,  but  in  the  dismembered  condition  of  the  province,  the  utter  ruin  of 
French  Interests.  Fort  Chartres  was  the  chef -lieu  of  the  district,  the  key 

f Public  Lands  II.,  pp.  162-3.  JGayarrd  II.,  p.  104. 
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to  the  north  and  the  northwest,  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  British 
would  require  its  surrender  at  the  earliest  moment ; hence  the  greater 
neea  for  prompt  action  to  provide  a substitute,  as,  at  best,  time  would  be 
required  to  perfect  whatever  might  be  determined. 

But  the  government  of  Louisiana  was  in  in  a state  of  destitution.  It 
had  no  goods,  it  was  without  money.*  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
deemed  best  to  grant  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  north  and  northwestern 
part  of  the  territory  still  remaining,  to  a company  strong  enough  to 
manage  it,  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Indians  and  which  could  make 
the  necessary  provision  for  the  accommodation  of  the  district  government 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  In  fact,  according  to  Foucault,  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  colony  rendered  such  a course  a necessity.! 

Such  a grant  was  accordingly  made.  The  company  that  obtained  it  were 
known  as  Maxent.  Laclede  and  Company.  They  fitted  out  an  expedition 
which  left  New  Orleans  August  3,  1763,  under  the  direction  of  Pierre 
Laclede  Liguest,  a junior  associate,  and  wintered  at  Fort  Chartres  where 
Neyon  De  Villiers  was  in  command  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  locate.  LaclMe  immediately  gave  his  attention  to  the  business  of  the 
company,  and  supplied  the  up-river  traders  with  goods.  This  done,  he 
proceeded  to  select  a site  for  a trading  po^t  and  a new  chief  place  for  the 
district.  How  far  he  was  controlled  in  the  choice  by  his  instructions  is 
not  yet  known.  Having  fixed  upon  a spot  deemed  suitable,  and  returned 
to  the  fort,  he  dispatched,  in  due  time,  Augustus  Chouteau,  in  charge  of 
two  boats  with  workmen  and  tools  to  begin  the  post.  Chouteau  arrived 
at  the  designated  place,  the  site  of  the  present  St.  Louis,  March  14,  1764, 
and  next  day  set  men  to  work  to  make  a clearing.  Sheds  and  cabins  were 
built,  the  government  house  was  begun,  and,  probably,  finished  the  same 
year. 

As  we  shall  see  presently,  there  is  a veil  over  Laclede’s  Louisiana  life 
from  first  to  last.  It  need  not,  therefore,  be  a matter  of  surprise  that  even 
the  month  in  which  he  founded  St.  Louis  is  in  doubt.  Up  to  the  present 
time  we  have  but  one  chief  authority  as  our  guide  on  this  point — Augustus 
Chouteau — and  Mr.  Chouteau  pointedly  contradicts  himself.  In  a deposi- 
tion he  says : 

On  the  fifteenth  of  February,  A.  D.  1764,  they  (Chouteau  and  the  party  of  workmen)  landed  at  a place 


*See  Gayarrd  II.,  page  105. 

fM.S.  Foucault’s  dispatch,  August  2,  1765.  Gayarrd  II,,  page  119,  203, 
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which  they  thought  convenient  for  the  company,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  cut  down  trees,  draw  the 
line  of  a town,  and  build  the  house  where  this  deponent  at  present  resides.* 

In  his  journal,  after  stating  that  Laclede  had  selected  a site,  he  proceeds 
to  set  out  the  instructions  he  gave : 

You  will  proceed  and  land  at  the  place  where  we  marked  the  trees ; you  will  commence  to  have  the 
place  cleared,  and  build  a large  shed  . . . and  soijje  cabins.  ...  I arrived  at  the  place  desig- 

nated on  the  fourteenth  of  March,  and  on  the  morning  Of  the  next  day  I put  the  men  to  work.f 

The  collateral  or  indirect  evidence  bearing  on  the  point  all  goes  to  show 
that  of  the  two  dates  March  was  probably  the  correct  one. 

The  British  were  unexpectedly  delayed  in  reaching  Fort  Chartres,  so 
that  Neyon  De  Villiers,  after  waiting  longer  than  he  had  been  directed  to 
remain,  in  obedience  to  his  orders  turned  over  the  commandantship  of  the 
district  of  the  Illinois  to  Louis  St.  Ange  de  Bellerive  and  left  for  New 
Orleans  on  June  15,  1764.I  The  arrangements  for  vacating  Fort 
Chartres  were  completed,  cannon  and  artillery  stores  sent  up  to  St.  Louis,  § 
still  St.  Ange  was  unable  to  surrender  the  fortress,  until  at  last  Captain 
Sterling  arrived,  and  on  the  tenth  of  October,  1765,  the  transfer  was  con- 
summated. ||  The  French  commandant  with  the  remainder  of  his  troop, 
and  such  of  the  civil  officers  as  had  not  previously  departed  thither,  re- 
moved to  St.  Louis,  which  thenceforward  became  the  chef -lieu  of  the 
district. 

Official  notice  of  the  cession  of  the  remaining  part  of  Louisiana  to 
Spain  reached  New  Orleans  in  October,  1764;  the  Spanish  governor, 
Ulloa,  in  March,  and  1766,  soon  after  St.  Ange  obtained  from  him  a con- 
tinuation of  his  command.^ 

Laclede  had  no  civil  or  military  authority,  as  far  as  is  known,  and  did  not 
assume  to  exercise  any.  He  occupied  himself  solely  with  the  business  of 
the  company. 

PIERRE  LACLEDE  LIGUEST,  THE  FOUNDER  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  f 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  colony  the  commerce  of  Louisiana 

*MS.  Hunt’s  Minutes  I.,  page  107.  fjournal,  page  4.  JGayarr^  II..  page  126.  § London  Docu- 

ments VII.,  page  788.  llParis  Documents  X.,  page  1167.  UGayarre  II. , page  320. 

4He  was  always  addressed  as  Mr.  Laclede.  The  second  of  his  patronymics,  Liguest,  was  rarely  used 
orally,  and  only  coupled  with  the  first.  Primm  says:  “I  venture  to  assert  that  no  one  who  knew  him, 

or  heard  him  named  by  those  who  knew  him,  ever  heard  him  called  by  any  ether  patronymic  than 
Laclede.  (^Report  of  celebration  of  anniversary  of  fotinding  of  St.  Louis,  Februa-ry  ig,  xSpy,  page  go, 
containing  Primm  s historical  address).  To  this  day  his  descendants,  and  the  people  of  St.  Louis  know 
him  only  as  Laclede;  and  I doubt  if  five  persons  in  the  city  would  understand  who  was  intended  were 
some  one  to  speak  of  Mr.  Liguest. 

His  name  should  be  written  with  the  grave  accent  over  the  first  (^)  thus:  Laclede;  and  pronounced  to 
rhyme  with  red,  not  with  reed. 
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was  subjected  to  a system  of  monopolies.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  upper  Mississippi  river  and  the  Missouri  trade 
should  have  been  granted  to  a private  company,  as  was  done  in  1763. 
The  persons  who  obtained  this  favor  arc  known  under  the  firm  name  of 
Maxent,  Laclede  and  Company.*  Their  monopoly  was  granted  for  a term 
of  eight  years,  f 

Of  the  four  persons,  besides  Maxent  and  Laclede,  that  constituted  the 
company  we  have  no  account,  not  even  their  names,  a matter  of  no 
moment,  however,  to  the  present  inquiry.  The  meagerncss  of  our  infor- 
mation respecting  Laclede  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a connected  bio- 
graphical notice,  unless  we  are  willing  to  be  beguiled  by  dreams.  Of  his 
early  history  almost  nothing  is  known ; and  some  of  the  most  important 
events  of  his  life  after  his  arrival  in  Louisiana  are  still  shrouded  in  mystery, 

*Where  the  name  of  a firm  occurs  in  documents  in  St.  Louis,  the  style  is  the  same  ; Ma.xent,  Laclede 
and  Company,  (though  Lacl6de  writes  the  first  name  Maxan),  the  accent  generally  omitted,  as  in  fact  is 


not  unfrequently  the  case  in  both  common  and  proper  nouns  in  the  haste  or  carelessness  of  the  notary. 

Augustus  Chouteau  mentions  the  firm  but  twice,  each  time  by  a different  style,  and,  if  St.  Louis 
records  are  the  standard,  neither  time  correctly:  “This  company  was  formed  under  the  name  of  M. 

Laclede  Ligueste,  Antoine  Maxan  and  Company." {C/iouieau’s  Journal  page  j); “A  com- 

pany under  the  name  of  Lig nest  Laclede  and  Compa^iy.  MS.  Chouteau' s deposition,  in  Hunt's  Minutes, 
l.,page  loy.)  In  the  first  instance,  he  not  only  gives  a wrong  style  to  the  firm,  but  misspells  Liguestas 
well  as  Maxent ; and  in  the  second,  appears  actually  not  to  know  the  form  of  Laclede’s  name,  Laclede 
Liguest,  although  for  over  fifteen  years  he  had  been  as  familliar  with  it  as  with  his  own.  From 
1764  to  1778  he  was  the  chief  clerk  of  the  company,  and  besides,  must  have  lived  with  LaclMe  many 
years  previously  at  New  Orleans.  If  such  mistakes  are  made  in  regard  to  matters  with  which  he  had 
long  been  habitually  familiar,  one  may  well  hesitate  to  accept  his  testimony  without  considerable 
qualification  as  to  others  which  he  could  not  have  known  nearly  so  well. 

The  head  of  the  firm  signs  himself  Gilbert  Antoine  de  St.  Maxent,  {Arch.  /.,  page  144),  but  the  name 
is  usually  found  Antoine  Maxent. 

+Chouteau’s  Journal,  page  3.  Up  to  the  present  time  he  is  the  sole  authority  on  this  point. 
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or  uncertain  or  controverted.  The  historian  of  St.  Louis  was  unable  to 
enlighten  us.  “We  are  left,”  says  Primm,  ““to  deplore  that  in  the  history 
of  such  a man  we  can  only  start  with  the  record  of  an  act  eventful  in  our 
annals.”^  Peter  Chouteau  left  no^ account  of  Laclede ;f  Augustus  Chou- 
teau has  not  much  to  say  of  him ; Margry  furnishes  a few  items,  and  from 
documents  among  the  St.  Louis  Archives  some  little  may  be  gleaned ; this 
is  all  there  is  of  record  respecting  him,  and  all  told  it  is  not  much.  The 
instrument  of  a great  undertaking,  great  not  by  reason  of  what  was  pro- 
posed or  intended,  but  of  its  unforeseen  issues,  he  builded  wiser  than  he 
knew  when  he  founded  a village  which,  in  a hundred  years,  grew  into  a 
populous  and  wealthy  emporium,  and  thus  made  his  name  famous  whilst 
he  himself  remained  little  known.  J 

The  founder  of  St.  Louis  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  1724.  Accord- 
ing to  Margry  he  was  a native  of  the  parish  of  Bedons,  diocese  of  Oleron, 
in  the  region  of.  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  He  went  to  New  Orleans  in  1755, 
began  business  there,  and  during  the  war  of  1756  became  greatly  embar- 
rassed.§  Plis  name  occurs  but  once  in  the  history  of  Louisiana,  as  one  of 
the  signers  of  a certificate  in  the  interest  of  Governor  Kerlerec,  where  he 
describes  himself  as  “merchant  and  officer  in  the  militia. ” From  this 
document  it  would  seem  that  Laclede  was  in  New  Orleans  in  1758.H 

The  accounts  given  us  by  late  wudters  of  Laclede’s  personal  appearance 
are  unwarranted  by  any  authority  of  which  I have  knowledge. 

Equally  unsatisfactory  is  our  information  as  to  his  education  and  ac- 
quirements. It  is  assumed  that,  as  he  was  born  near  the  Lower  Pyrenees, 
he  was  familiar  with  the  Spanish  tongue.  Had  I found  any  evidence, 

*Primm,  page  8.  Gabriel  Chouteau,  only  surviving  son  of  Augustus  Chouteau,  appears  to  know 
nothing  about  Laclede. 

fMr.  Laclede,  with  whom  I was  acquainted  (although  very  young)  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
worthy  of  the  honors  now  paid  to  his  memory.  (P.  Chouteau’s  letter,  in  Report  of  Celebration,  page 
35.)  Mr.  Chouteau  was  twenty  years  old  when  his  father,  Lacldde,  died. 

JChouteau  reports  of  Laclede,  that  on  his  return  from  selecting  a location  for  the  new  post  of  St.  Louis 
he  told  Neyon  De  Villiers,  commandant  at  Fort  Chartres,  “he  had  found  a situation  where  he  intended 
to  form  a settlement  which  might  become,  hereafter,  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  America.”  ( Journal, 
page  4.)  As  this  statement  smacks  so  strongly  of  prophecy  after  the  event,  it  is  quite  safe  to  take  it  cum 
grano  salis.  See  note  i on  page  2 relating  to  Chouteau. 

^P.  Margry,  letter  to  Minister  Washburne,  September  7,  1877,  as  printed  in  the  Missouri  Republican. 
Of  the  remaining  information  relating  to  Laclide  after  his  arrival  in  Louisiana,  not  cited  in  this  paper, 
furnished  by  Margry,  a part,  certainly,  and,  I think,  most  is  inaccurate. 

II April  25,  1760,  the  signers  “declare  and  attest  as  within  their  own  knowledge  that  since  M.  de  Roche- 
more  came  to  the  colony  he  has  constantly  thv/arted  and  opposed  all  the  measures  of  Governor  Kerlerec. 
Gayarrd,  Hist,  de  la  Louisiane  II.,  page  154.  M.  de  Rochemore  came  to  Louisiana  in  August,  1758. 
Idem.  II.,  page  75. 
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even  tradition,  to  support  this  conjecture,  I would  mention  it,  but  I have 
not.  It  is  noteworthy  that  we  are  without  a single  letter,  or  allusion  to 
one,  or,  in  fact,  manuscript  of  any  sort,  original  or  copy,  even  supposed 
to  be  his ; signatures  alone  remain.  But  signatures  are  scarcely  a crite- 


rion of  a man’s  education.  Either  he  never  put  pen  to  paper  except  to 
sign  his  own  or  the  company’s  name,  or  his  every  other  writing  in  this 
region  is  lost,  or  has  been  carefully  disposed  of  or  destroyed.^' 

It  is  extremely  diffieult  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  character  or  deter- 
mine distinguishing  qualities,  inasmuch  as  we  are  compelled  to  rely 
mainly  upon  insufficient  data.  Primm  thinks  that  “to  control  the 
resources  of  a region  so  vast  and  unexplored  certainly  required  a sagacity 
of  mind  and  enduing  firmness  of  purpose”  of  the  very  highest 
order;  and  “in  Laclede  was  found  a combination  of  the  qual- 
ities which  were  required  for  such  an  undertaking. ’’-f  But  as 
he  was  simply  the  junior  partner  representing  a trading  com- 
pany at  St.  Louis,  operating  under  a monopoly  which  the 

government  enforced  as  long  as  it  continued,  as  there  was  nothing  new  or 
especially  difficult  in  what  they  were  doing,  it  is  hard  to  discover  a 
field  for  the  exercise  of  the  grand  qualities  mentioned.  In  fact,  the  quality 
chiefly  required  was  that  of  a sharp  trader.^  Pie  made  provision  for  his 
family  at  an  early  date,  and  reared  his  daughters  so  well  that  they  made 
most  eligible  marriages.  As  the  representative  of  an  odious  monopoly, 
probably  he  earned  a fair  share  of  ill  will  from  those  whom  it  effected, 

* A Chouteau  had  exclusive  charge  of  Laclede’s  papers  after  his  death, if  he  left  any.  Primm,’  p.  8. 

J The  business  of  the  company  appears  to  have  been  conducted  in  the  following  manner.  No  one 
v/as  allowed  to  buy  or  sell  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  or  Missouri  River  region  but  Maxent,  Lacelde  & 
Co.  Tho  house  tn  New  Orleans  procured  the  necessary  goods  and  kept  the  St.  Louis  post  supplied. 
I think  the  company  did  not  traffic  direct  with  the  Indians,  but  furnished  outfits  to  traders  who  annually 
went  among  the  different  tribes,  and  on  their  return  liquidated  their  debt  in  furs  and  peltries.  The  com- 
pany put  their  own  prices  on  their  merchandise  as  well  as  on  what  was  paid  them  in  barter  for  it,  for 
there  was  no  coin  in  circulation.  I have  not  met  with  anything  going  to  show  that  Laclede  himself 
over  went  out  among  the  Indians  to  trade. 
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and  no  doubt  during  a part  of  Riu’s  stay  in  the  Illinois,  that  ill  will  was 
decided  and  outspoken.* ** 

He  came  to  Louisiana  in  1755,  and  embarked  in  commerce.!  He 
describes  himself  in  1760  as  “a  merchant,  and  appears  to  have  acquired 
reputation  as  such.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  he  followed  that  avocation 
from  the  time  of  his  arrival.  But  as  to  the  motives  and  aspirations  imputed 
to  him  in  seeking  a home  in  America,  and  the  various  acts  attributed  to 
him  previous  to  his  landing  at  New  Orleans,  in  a romantic  account 
published  of  him,||  they  are,  so  far  as  I know,  utterly  baseless.  That 
he  was  skilful  in  business,  was  thought  capable  of  managing  a large 
establishment,  and  a person  to  whom  the  affairs  of  others  could  be  safely 
trusted  may  be  inferred  from  his  associates  having  given  over  to  his  sole 
conduct  the  company  at  St.  Louis;  at  least  we  have  no  evidence  that  any 
of  them  ever  visited  the  post.  Chouteau  says  he  ^*was  known  as  a man 
of  great  merit,  capable  from  his  experience  of  conducting  with  skill  and 
prudence  the  interests  of  the  company.”§  But  this  high  praise  for  ‘^skill 
and  prudence”  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  what  is  told  us  immediately 
afterwards  ; for,  according  to  the  same  authority.  It  would  seem  that  when 
Laclede  left  New  Orleans  he  was  entirely  uninformed  in  regard  to  the 
country  whither  he  was  going,  and,  in  fact,  where  he  was  to  pass  the  winter 
of  1763-4,  although  the  middle  Mississippi  region  between  the  Illinois  and 
the  Ohio  river  was  perfectly  well-known  at  New  Orleans  at  that  day,  and 
had  been  for  near  half  a century.1T  Probably  Laclede’s  plans  were  better 
laid  than  they  appear  in  Chouteau’s  journal. 

The  very  eligible  locality  he  selected  for  the  new  post  is  cited  as  proof 
of  practical  forecast,  and  it  is  said  that  he  chose  a site  which  at  the  same 
time  possessed  the  qualities  of  a trading  post  and  the  desirable  belongings 
of  a future  large  city.  But  it  requires  a stretch  of  imagination  to  impute 
to  Laclede  any  other  intention  than  to  establish  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  as  the  government  required,  another  chief  place  for  the  District  of 
the  Illinois  in  lieu  of  the  one  lost  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  and  which  post 
would  also  be  suitable  as  the  headquarters  of  the  company’s  trade,*^  If 

*Gayarre  II.,  p.  184.  Riu  was  the  Spanish  captain  who  came  up  to  the  Illinois  in  1767,  and  built 
Fort  St.  Charles,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  river.  ^Margry.  JGayarre,  II.,  page  154. 

IlScharff,  History  of  St.  Louis,  page  204.  ^Chouteau’s  Journal,  page  i. 

^See,  for  instance.  Report  of  Celebration  of  Anniversary  of  Founding  of  St.  Louis,  page  14. 

**The  place  where  the  local  government  was  administered  in  each  of  the  nine  districts  respectively 
into  v/hich  Louisiana  was  divided  since  1723,  was  also  a depot  for  government  goods,  and  a trade 
mart.  It  differed  from  a county  seat  of  to-day  among  other  things  in  this : that  whereas  the  latter 
is  always  a town,  a chef-lieu  was  generally  a fort.  Fort  Chartres — the  fortress  itself — for  instance,  was 
the  chf-lieu  of  the  District  of  the  Illinois, 
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two  things  are  borne  in  mind  it  will  be  seen  that  he  displayed  but  ordinary 
discretion  in  taking  what  was  provided  by  nature.  It  was  necessary  to 
plant  the  settlement  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  but  as  near  to  that 
mouth  as  the  lay  of  the  land  permitted.*  Seventy  years  ago  Stoddard 
pointed  out  as  then  existing  what  the  state  geological  report  shows  to  have 
been  a physical  fact  during  the  eighteenth  century,  that  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  St.  Louis, 
the  first  and  only  spot  where  a post  could  have  been  located  with  safety, 
is  precisely  that  chosen  by  Laclede. f Here  a rocky  shore  begins;  above 
is  a low  bottom  which  even  a casual  observer  would  reject  as  unsuitable 
for  a settlement.  It  is  absurd  to  assert  a prescience  of  the  future  in  the 
French  trader. 

Of  his  religious  belief,  if  he  had  any,  we  are  in  ignorance ; but  it  is 
presumed  he  was  a Catholic,  as  all  his  countrymen  of  that  day  who  did 
not  openly  belong  to  a French  sect  were  accounted  members  in  some  sort 
of  the  Church.  He  died  June  20,  1778,  fifty-four  years  of  age,|  and,  it  would 
seem,  without  receiving  the  last  sacraments  of  his  church,  accounted  of 
the  utmost  importance  by  his  co-religionists,  or  its  Christian  burial. § It 
would  seem  that  he  died  in  his  boat. 

“By  the  lone  river 
Where  the  reeds  quiver, 

And  the  woods  make  moan, 

He  sleeps  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.  He  died  on  his  return  from  a 
business  voyage  to  New  Orleans.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  at  its  mouth,  under  the  shade  of  the  forest  trees,  the  rude  coffin, 

*See  Chouteau’s  Journal,  page  3. 

Between  the  Merimak  and  St.  Louis  the  banks  of  the  river  are  high  and  rocky.  Just  above  St. 
Louis  a bottom  commences,  and  continues  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.” — Stoddard,  page  220. 

:{:MS.  Chouteau’s  deposition,  in  Hunt’s  Minutes  I„  page  107  ; Primm,  in  Report  of  Celebration,  page 
13.  The  only  documents  at  St.  Louis  that  mention  his  decease  are  those  relating  to  the  sale  of  real 
estate  (Archives  St.  Louis  Recorder’s  Office  I.,  page  144,  for  instance),  and  the  Notaries’  Register.  The 
news  of  his  death  reached  St.  Louis  in  July,  probably  brought  up  overland,  as  it  appears  from  an  entry 
in  the  Register,  year  1778,  that  the  “inventories,  auction  and  papers  relating  to  the  estate  of  the  late 
Mr.  Laclede,”  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  notary,  July  19  ; but  not  one  of  these  papers  is  in  this 
city. 

§I  have  always  heard  it  reported  that  no  entry  is  to  be  found  in  any  church  register  of  the  burial  of 
Laclede.  Hon,  James  H.  Lucas,  as  he  stated  in  a letter  to  Hon.  John  F,  Darby,  when  living  in  Arkan- 
sas, searched,  and  caused  search  to  be  made,  for  information  respecting  Laclede’s  death  and  burial, 
but  none  could  be  obtained. 
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hastily  constructed  of  the  oar  branches  of  his  barge,  and  which  enclosed 
his  body,  was  deposited  in  the  grave. 

As  Laclede’s  family  did  not  bear  his  own  name,  but  that  of  a putative 
father,  as  he  left  no  estate,  and  those  who  knew  him  best  appear  to  have 
had  little  to  say  about  him,  he  was  soon  forgotten,  even  so  far  that  many 
of  his  descendants  of  a later  generation  knew  not  whence  they  sprang. 
It  was  only  within  the  last  forty  years  that  the  facts  of  our  early  history 
began  to  come  out — Primm’s  discourse  and  the  celebration  in  1847  f^^st 
giving  them  notoriety.  An  intelligent  person,  addicted  to  antiquarian 
research,  who  came  here  previous  to  i8.?o,  informed  me  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  Laclede  until  after  long  years  of  residence  ;f  and  in  my  father’s 
family,  which  arrived  in  St.  Louis,  in  1816,  I do  not  remember  that  the 
name  of  the  founder  of  our  city  was  ever  mentioned. 

LACLEDE  AND  MRS.  CHOUTEAU. 

The  relations  of  Laclede  with  Marie  Therese  Bourgeois,  wife  of  Rene 
Augustus  Chouteau,  apparently  were  anomalous.  Nor  would  there  be 
reference  to  them  here  had  they  not,  on  the  one  side,  been  made  a pre- 
text for  public  abuse  and  vilification  of  the  pair  half  a century  after  the 
survivor  was  laid  in  her  grave,  and  of  their  descendants ; and,  on  the  other, 
for  writers  undertaking  to  justify  what  had  been,  by  furnishing,  under  the 
guise  of  history,  satisfactory  explanations  of  those  relations,  not  only  er- 
roneous, but  going  far  beyond  the  occasion — explanations  which  assail 
historic  truth  and  established  dogma,  and  make  matters  far  worse  than 
they  were  before.  For,  as  the  Church  taught,  illicit  intercourse  between 
the  sexes  was  a sin  of  more  or  less  gravity  according  to  circumstances ; 
but  a marriage  while  both  husband  and  wife  were  living,  between  either 
and  a third  person,  would  have  been  a accounted  a two-fold  wrong — by  the 
Church  a sacrilege,  by  the  state  a crime.  And,  besides,  as  these  writers 
have  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  saying  all  they  supposed  could  be  said 
in  justification,  and  as  their  explanations  are  fictions^  they  have  but  empha- 
sized what  those  flaunted  before  the  world.  With  the  latter  we  shall  not 
concern  ourselves  further. 

*Primm,  page  13.  Margry’s  account  of  the  place  of  interment  does  not  agree  with  the  above ; but  I 
think  there  is  scarcely  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  exact  locality  where  Laclede  was  buried,  Primm,  speak- 
ing in  1847,  says:  “Fifty  years  ago  the  venerated  president  of  this  celebration  (LaclMe’s  son,  Peter 

Chouteau,)  saw  the  spot  where  the  mortal  remains  of  Laclede  are  buried” — the  parenthesis  is  mine — and 
from  Mr.  Chouteau  Primm  derived  his  information.  Since  then,  I believe,  the  shore  line  has  changed, 
and  the  particular  spot  described  is  part  of  the  river’s  bed. 

iF.  L.  Billon. 
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The  facts, briefly  stated,  are  as  follows:  The  Chouteau-Bourgeois  marriage 
was  celebrated  in  New  Orleans  in  1749,  the  bride,  it  would  seem,  sixteen 
years  of  age,  the  groom,  it  is  said,  much  older.  One  son,  Augustus,  was 
born  of  this  union  in  that  city,  September,  1750.*  Subsequently,  the  wife 
left  the  her  husband,  lived  with  Laclede,  and  bore  him  four  children,  f 
She  and  her  family,  except  the  second  son,  Peter,  came  up  with  Laclede 
in  the  expedition  sent  by  the  trading  company  to  establish  St.  Louis.J 
She  died  in  the  village,  where  she  had  lived  continuously  since  her  arrival 
a short  time  after  it  was  founded,  in  August,  1814,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-one  years.  II  Rene  Augustus  Chouteau  died  at  New  Orleans 
previous  to  September,  1776. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  circumstances  which  may  authorize  a divorce 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Catholic  church  could  not,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chouteau,  be  established;  and,  as  a permanent  separation  had 
taken  place  between  husband  and  wife,  Mrs  Chouteau  and  Laclede  con- 
tracted a civil  marriage,  though  their  children  bore  the  name  of  Chouteau 
in  obedience  to  French  law. 

Foolish  and  mischievous  and  false  as  are  these  assertions,  let  us, 
nevertheless,  examine  them  in  the  light  of  established  law  and  of  history. 

Divorce  is,  and  always  has  been,  an  impossibility  within  the  pale 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  bond  uniting  husband  and  wife  is  not  a 
matter  of  discipline  or  rule,  but  of  dogmatic  faith.  “Marriage  is  perpet- 

*It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Augustus  Chouteau,  th.^  author  of  Chauteau’s  Journal,  and  sundry 
depositions,  all  frequently  quoted,  was  only  thirteen  years  and  six  months  old  when  St.  Louis  was 
founded;  and  that  his  account  of  things  at  that  date  is  but  the  memories  of  a boy  committed  to  writing 
forty  to  sixty  years  afterwards.  His  oft  cited  deposition  in  Hunt’s  Minutes,  I,  page  107,  for  instance, 
was  taken  in  1825.  His  son  Gabriel  says  his  father  kept  a journal  for  twenty  years.  It  contained  a full 
account  of  the  leading  events  of  our  early  history.  . . It  was  burned  while  in  his  (Nicollet’s)  cus- 
tody. . . The  fragment  that  remains  having  been  written  in  an  old  account  book  that  was  not 

sent  to  Mr.  Nicollett,  escaped  the  fire  (G.  S.  Chouteau,  Letter  in  Scharft’s  History  of  St.  Louis,  page 
67).  But  it  does  not  appear  when  the  period  of  “twenty  years’’ began.  Perhaps  it  is  not  known.  I 
have  understood  from  some  source,  that  Mr.  Chouteau’s  journals  were  written  sometime  during  the 
present  century.  Primm,  it  would  seem,  knew  nothing  of  them. 

t As,  according  to  Margry,  already  cited,  Laclede  arrived  in  Louisiana  in  1755,  and  as  Peter  Chou- 
teau, the  first  born  of  the  new  relations,  came  into  the  world  at  New  Orleans,  in  October,  1758,  it  would 
appear  that  between  sometime  in  1755,  and  the  close  of  1757,  the  Lacl^de-Chouteau  union  began. 

^ Peter  Chouteau  deposes : “He  came  to  St.  Louis  about  six  months  after  the  foundation  of  the 
same.”  MS.  Hunt’s  Minutes,  HI,  page  85.  Commissioners  Minutes,  I,  pages  292-293.  Parkman, 
Consp.  of  Pontiac,  page  523,  is  mistaken  in  attributiug  to  Peter  Chouteau  the  chief  place,  after  La- 
clede, in  the  founding  of  St.  Louis,  as  he  was,  in  1764,  only  six  years  old.  It  was  his  brother  Augus- 
tus, then  in  his  fourteenth  year,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  boat  which  came  up  from  Fort  Chartres  to 
establish  the  post. 

II  St.  Louis  Cathedral  Register  of  Burials. 
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ual  and  indissoluble.  “Marriage  cannot  be  dissolved  by  divorce  . . . 
the  bond  of  marriage  can  be  dissolved  by  death  alone.  ”f  Here  is  the 
first  inexcusable  mistake  in  alleging  that  any  circumstances  could  warrant 
a divorce. 

That  no  “civil  marriage”  took  place  is  certain  for  several  reasons: 

First.  The  proceeding  was  unknown  in  the  French  dominions  at  that 
time.  “Civil  marriage  is  a fruit  of  the  revolution.  The  constitution  of 
1789,  first  contained  the  following  article:  “The  law  considers  marriage 

but  a civil  contract.”;!;  After  the  year  1579,  throughout  the  territories  of 
the  F rench  king,  marriage  Vv^as  regulated  by  the  Ordinance  of  Blois.  ‘ ‘Three 
years  afterwards,  nevertheless,  an  ordinance  appeared,  issued  at  Paris,  but 
entitled  ‘the  Ordinance  of  Blois,’  because  rendered  in  consequence  of 
memorials  presented  at  the  last  States  General  held  in  that  city,  and  con- 
taining sixty-four  articles  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  almost  all  taken  from 
the  council  of  Trent.  Thus  the  decrees,  the  discipline  even,  of  the  council, 
without  having  been  formally  published  in  the  kingdom,  obtained,  at  least 
the  greater  part,  the  force  of  law  and  political  regulation.  ”§  The  council 
recognized  only  the  religious  marriage  and  allowed  no  other  among  her 
children;  the  Ordinance  of  Blois  made  the  prohibition  part  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  law  of  France.  By  a decree  of  the  French  king,  of  Septem- 
ber 14,  1712,  the  royal  edicts  and  ordinances  were  made  the  laws  of  Louis- 
iana,! | remained  such,  certainly,  until  the  proclamation  of  O’Reilly. 
How,  then,  was  a ‘civil  marriage’  possible  in  Louisiana  between  1712 
and  iy6g?yi 

Second.  No  official  or  person  was  authorized  or  permitted  to  perform 
such  a marriage.  No  marriage  could  take  place  except,  after  publication 

■^Council  of  Trent,  Session  XXIV. 

+Cat.  of  Council  of  Trent,  page  231,  232.  As  this  paper  is  being  copied,  a spokesman  of  the  Plenary 
Council  at  Baltimore  is  announcing  what  he  declares  has  ever  been  the  dogma  of  the  church  he  represents: 
"Marriage  must  be  a perpetual  union  lasting  as  long  as^life  lasts,  with  no  cause  for  divorce  but  death." 
— Bishop  Spaulding’s  discourse  before  the  council,  as  reported  in  Missouri  Republican,  December  8,  1884. 

JNougarde,  Hist,  dcs  lois  sur  le  mariage,  II,,  page  357:  Diet.  Encyc. , dela  Theolo^ie  Catholique, 
Goshler  Trad.,  Art.,  mariage. 

^Berault-Bercastel,  Hist,  de  V Eglise,  Tom.  13  me.,  page  195.  By  article  VII.,  of  the  ‘Black 
Code,’  published  with  the  force  of  law  by  Bienville,  in  1723,  the  marriages  of  the  entire  negro  population 
of  Louisiana  were  expressly  subordinated  to  the  Ordinance  of  Blois.  Gayarre  I.,  page  204.  One  of  the 
charges  against  Ulloa,  at  the  time  of  his  expulsion,  was  that  he  had  violated  the  civil  and  canonical  laws 
of  the  land  in  not  conforming  his  own  marriage  to  Miss  Laredo  in  1767,  and  a marriage  he  caused  to 
take  place  in  his  own  house  to  the  regulations  of  Trent.  (Gayarrd  II.,  page  218,  English  edition). 

llGayarro,  I.,  page  96. 

•fl  l do  not  mean  it  to  be  inferred  that  it  was  possible  previous  to  1712,  or  after  the  time  of  O’Reilly  as 
long  as  the  Spaniards  ruled  the  country. 
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of  bans,  in  the  presence  of  the  priest.  He  was  the  sole  authorized  min- 
ister. Public  notaries  were  forbidden  under  pain  of  bodily  punishment 
to  take  even  declarations  of  intended  marriage  when  the  consent  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  was  refused.^ 

Third.  It  would  have  been  worse  than  useless  for  a man  and  woman  to 
have  undergone  a ceremony  of  “ civil  marriage,”  even  had  someone  been 
willing  to  risk  performing  the  mockery,  as  it  could  not  create  a relation 
between  the  parties,  and,  besides  being  a nullity,  would  have  subjected 
them  and  the  performer  of  the  pretended  marriage  to  grave  punishment. 
Laclede  and  Mrs.  Chouteau  may  have  erred,  but  assuredly  they  were  not 
a pair  of  fools. 

In  fine,  there  was  no  proceeding  possible  by  which  this  sort  of  a union 
could  be  effected,  unless,  dropping  the  usual  connotations  of  the  term, 
‘‘civil  marriage  ” is  simply  a euphemism  and  really  means  a coming  to- 
gether outside  rule  and  law.  In  such  case,  of  course,  the  intervention  of 
a third  party  was  unnecessary. 

Thus  a state  of  things  which  was  to  be  satisfactorily  explained,  and  by 
that  explanation  justified,  is  not  explained  and  not  justified,  but  fantastic 
inventions  foisted  in  history  instead. 

But  history  should  be  truthful  and  honest.  Let  us,  therefore,  put  aside 
“civil  marriage,”  and  every  other  imagination  and  pretence,  look  facts  in 
the  face,  and  in  plain,  serious  words  decorously  speak  of  things  as  they 
are. 

The  question  is  narrowed  to  an  alternative  from  which  there  is  no  escape  : 
either  Laclede  and  Mrs.  Chouteau  cohabited  illicitly,  or  they  were  mar- 
ried according  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  manner  those  laws  prescribed. 

But  how  was  the  latter  possible,  since  the  husband  was  still  living  and 
divorce  forbidden  and  unknown  ? There  may  be  an  answer,  and  there 
can  be  but  one.  If  the  Chouteau-Bourgeois  marriage,  for  want  of  free 
consent  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  or  for  other  valid  cause,  was  a nullity, 
and  this  could  be  shown,  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  on  application,  may 
have  taken  cognizance  of  the  cause  and  decreed  accordingly — not  the 
divorce  of  the  couple,  but  that  there  never  had  been  a marriage  between 
them.  Then  both  would  be  free. 

Such  things,  however,  are  not  done  secretly  or  in  a corner,  but  openly 
and  publicly.  Did  any  proceedings  take  place  to  determine  the  validity 

* De  Hericourt,  Les  loix  eccldsiastiques  de  France,  1756,  p.  ^i68  to  475. 
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of  the  Chouteau-Bourgeois  marriage?  and  was  Laclede  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  the  lady  ? If  so,  when  and  where  ? No  record  evidence  has  been 
discovered  of  either.  Here  is  a double  difficulty,  well  nigh  insuperable, 
staring  one  in  the  face.  But  is  the  silence  of  the  record  conclusive  ? May 
it  not  turn  out  on  examination  that  there  are  facts  of  definite  significance 
inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  an  unlawful  union  between  the  pair,  and 
even  so  far  contradictory  as  to  neutralize  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
that  silence?  If  so,  they  should  be  set  out,  that  the  practical  judgment 
may  determine  their  sufficiency. 

Laclede,  certainly,  and  Mrs.  Chouteau,  presumably,  were  prominent 
persons  in  New  Orleans.  Their  relations  must  have  been  well  known,  for, 
if  not  lawful,  they  would  have  been  a public  scandal  even  in  the  not-over- 
particular  city  in  which  they  dwelt.  Is  it  probable  the  pair  would  have 
outraged  the  proprieties  of  life  by  living  openly  together  as  they  did,  if 
their  conduct  was  immoral  ? 

Antoine  Maxent,  the  head  of  the  Maxent,  Laclede  & Company  firm, 
was  a planter  of  large  wealth,  and  one  of  the  patricians  of  Louisiana. 
His  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Unzaga,  the  Spanish  governor  of  the 
province. The  other  members  of  the  company,  it  may  be  presumed, 
were,  at  least,  of  the  better  sort  of  people.  Is  it  likely  these  gentlemen 
would  have  associated  with  Laclede,  still  more  given  him  the  place  of  trust 
and  responsibility  in  their  important  business  undertaking,  in  fact  the  sole 
control  and  management  of  their  affairs  in  the  district  over  which  their 
monopoly  extended,  were  he  openly  violating  the  laws  of  the  land  and  of 
the  church? 

Laclede  and  Mrs.  Chouteau,  at  St.  Louis,  were  as  man  and  wife ; she 
and  the  children  were  his  family,  and  it  must  have  been  well  known 
whether  they  were  lawfully  so  or  not.  There  were,  at  that  day,  in  the 
village,  respectable  and  educated  persons,  honorable  men,  and,  certainly, 
virtuous  women.  Would  they  have  associated  on  terms  of  equality  with 
a pair  whose  lives  were  a scandal?  And  among  the  number  of  such 
associates  are  to  be  counted  Captain  Riu  of  the  Spanish  Fort  St.  Charles, 
and  Louis  St.  Ange  de  Bellerive,  the  commandant  of  the  post.  St.  Ange, 
during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  perhaps  longer,  actually  lived  with 
Mrs.  Chouteau,  and  finally  died  in  her  house.  He  and  Laclede  were  per- 


*Gayarr6  III.,  page  98,  English  edition. 
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sonal  friends,  and  as  such  he  appointed  the  merchant  his  testamentary 
executor.* 

Augustus  Chouteau  was  twenty-eight  years  old  when  Laclede  died.  He 
came  up  with  the  expedition  from  New  Orleans,  in  1763,  and  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  Maxent  firm  as  long  as  the  firm  continued.  Quick  witted 
as  a lad,  observant  and  shrewd  as  a man,  of  course,  if  his  mother  was 
living  differently  from  other  women  he  could  not  but  have  been  aware  of 
it,  and  almost  from  the  beginning.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  knowing  this, 
witnessing  it  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year,  he  was  still  willing  not 
only  to  remain  in  the  village,  but  the  right  hand  man  of  his  mother’s 
paramour?  Besides,  he  became,  in  time,  a person  of  note  and  of  large 
wealth;  his  brother,  and  his  sisters,  and  his  own  children  married,  and 
new  connections  and  families  were  formed.  Why  should  he  have  taken 
especial  pains  to  preserve  the  memory  of  Laclede  in  a journal,  vouch  for 
him  as  “a  man  of  great  merit,”  if  he  knew  that  every  line  he  penned 
relating  to  the  founder  of  St.  Louis  but  propagated  and  perpetuated  his 
mother’s  dishonor,  his  own,  and  a family  stain?  Are  such  things  ante- 
cedently probable?  Are  they  credible? 

That  Laclede  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  lady  maybe  presumed.  At 
an  early  day  he  made  liberal  provision  for  her  and  the  children  of  house 
and  household  effects,  land,  farm  stock  and  slaves,  f Rene  Augustus 
Chouteau  died,  at  New  Orleans,  in  I77b-t  Laclede  could  then  have  taken 


*Will  of  St.  Ange.  Magazine  of  Western  History,  May  number,  1885. 

f A quarter  block  in  the  village  on  which  there  was  a large,  commodious,  and  well  equipped  stone 
house,  three  black  and  one  red  women,  slaves,  and  an  improved  farm  with  farm  buildings,  in  the  Grand 
Prairie,  in  1768,  were  settled  on  Mrs,  Chouteau  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the  children,  whom  the  grantor, 
Laclede,  describes  as  the  children  of  Rend  Augustus  Chouteau. — St.  Louis  Archives  II.,  page  13. 

JI  do  not  know  when  Chouteau  died,  but  the  news  of  his  decease  reached  St.  Louis  previous  to  Sep- 
tember, 1776,  as  on  the  third  of  that  month  Augustus  and  Peter  Chouteau,  claiming  to  be  his  sons  and 
heirs,  and  entitled  to  one-half  of  his  estate,  executed  a power  of  attorney  to  M.  Duralde  to  assert  their 
rights  in  the  premises.  (Archive  No.  2,695.)  ^ think  Laclede  was  in  St.  Louis  during  the  greater  part 

of  the  year  1776  and  the  early  part  of  1777.  The  papers  relating  to  William  Bisette’s  estate,  of  which  he 
was  the  executor,  show  his  presence  in  the  village,  in  June,  1776.  September  10  he  was  present  at  the 
marriage  of  Duralde  (cathedral  register).  October  22  he  executed  a mortgage  to  Marcheteau  (Archive 
No.  1,812) ; and  on  November  20,  as  executor  of  Berard,  a power  of  attorney  to  Sarpy  (Archive  No. 
2,694),  in  which,  it  is  said,  he  is  about  to  be  absent  on  an  intended  trip  to  New  Orleans,  was  ready  to 
depart,  and  that  Sarpy  was  to  take  charge  of  the  estate  that  day.  From  this  recitation  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed he  left  for  the  capital.  I conjecture  he  returned  in  the  spring,  and  again  went  to  New  Orleans  in  the 
summer,  as  on  August  4,  1777,  Augustus  and  Peter  Chouteau  joined  in  a power  of  attorney  to  him 
(Archive  No.  2,700),  identical  in  terms  with  that  given  Duralde,  at  which  date,  I take  it,  he  was  in  the 
south.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  in  New  Orleans  (Archive  I.,  page  144),  and  died  on  his 
return  trip,  in  1778,  as  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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Mrs.  Chouteau  to  wife,  and  legitimated  the  children  he  had  begot  of  her. 
Nothing  stood  in  the  way;  and  if  they  were  not  already  lawfully  united, 
honor  and  duty — and  may  it  not  be  added,  inclination,  as  one  would  think — 
would  have  persuaded  him  to  marry  her.  There  is  no  evidence  of  his 
having  done  so. 

It  is  held  by  the  descendants  of  Laclede  and  Mrs.  Chouteau,  on  the  au- 
thority of  family  tradition,  that  the  proceedings  and  subsequent  marriage 
of  which  we  have  previously  spoken  actually  took  place. 

“Charles  Gratiot  was  a remarkable  man  in  his  day  and  generation,  and 
had  a history  almost  of  romantic  interest.”^  A Swiss  of  good  family,  ed- 
ucated in  England,  a man  of  the  world,  of  large  experience,  known  in 
London,  Paris  and  Geneva,  and  in  the  American  colonies,  of  honor  and 
integrity  of  life,  his  position  entitled  him  to  mate  on  terms  of  equality 
with  any  woman  in  America.  Joseph  Marie  Papin  was  of  a respectable 
family,  high  spirited,  unusually  well  educated,  a classical  scholar  who  had 
made  his  studies  in  Paris,  as  his  descendants  report.  There  was  nothing 
to  prevent  him  from  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  any  lady  in  Louisiana.  Syl- 
vester Labadie  was  French  born  and  bred,  of  good  family  and  fairly  edu- 
cated for  his  day.  He  was  on  an  equality  with  the  best  people  in  the  land, 
and  could  have  taken  a wife  anywhere. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  these  three  gentlemen  were  ex- 
ceptional representatives  of  the  people  of  Louisiana,  that  they  were  sen- 
sitive to  a stain  on  family  honor,  each  as  little  likely  in  contracting  an 
alliance  as  the  most  fastidious  of  to-day,  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  bar  sin- 
ister on  an  escutcheon.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  presume  that  if  there  was 
disorder  in  Laclede’s  household  they  must  have  known  it ; and  still,  if 
there  was,  they  deliberately  took  to  themselves  as  wives  the  fruits  of  that 
disorder,  for  they  married  Laclede’s  daughters,  the  three  Chouteau  girls, 
Labadie  in  1776,  Pelagie,  in  her  father’s  life-time ; Papin  in  1779,  Marie 
Louise;  and  Gratiot,  Victoire,  in  1781.  There  was  no  rich  dowry  to 
tempt  any  one  of  them. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Chouteau,  while  living  with  Laclede,  was  “a  practi- 
cal Catholic,  t This  fact  will  be  regarded  differently  by  different  persons. 
Some  will  attach  no  importance  to  it;  others,  if  satisfied  that  the  fact  is 

* Henry  Gratiot — an  address  by  E.  C.  Washburn,  Chicago,  1884,  p.  10. 

+ 1 find  “a  practical  Catholic  ” described  as  ‘‘a  person  who,  by  ghostly  manifestations  of  conscience 
and  the  reception  of  the  sacraments,  the  obse’  vance  of  the  commandments  and  the  precepts  of  the 
church,  endeavors  to  lead  a Christian  life,  ormably  to  the  admonition  of  our  Lord  to  keep  the  law 
and  the  commandments  if  we  would  gain  c'.  jrr.al  life.” 
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true,  but  which  at  this  date  cannot  be  settled,  will  accept  it  as  priina  facie 
evidence  of  her  life  at  the  time  being  well  ordered.^ 

This  closes  the  case.  Let  us  sum  up  the  argument.  The  negative  side 
of  the  question  is  environed  with  difficulties,  and  not  of  a kind  to  be 
simply  stated  and  then  passed  over.  The  absence  of  documentary  evi- 
dence, direct  and  secondary,  of  what  must  have  taken  place  to  make  good 
the  justification  of  Laclede,  has  not  been  explained ; nor  why,  on  every 
occasion  when  there  is  question  of  their  parentage,  the  children  are  de- 
scribed as  children  of  Rene  Augustus  Chouteau,f  even  by  Laclede  himself;^ 
nor  why  the  mother,  after  Laclede’s  death,  claimed  to  be  the  widow  of 
the  same  Chouteau  ; § nor  why  Laclede’s  offspring  bore  and  continued  to 
bear  the  name  of  Chouteau.  To  say  that  the  last  was  in  accordance  with 
French  law  is  preposterous. 

Contrariwise,  if  the  facts  set  out  are  deemed  so  contradictory  of  an  un- 
blessed union  that  th<=‘y  cannot  consist  with  it,  and  may  be  taken  as  a 
cumulative  probability  in  favor  of  a lawful  marriage,  then  a prlma  facia  case 
is  made  out. 

The  life  of  Laclede  after  the  village  was  established  offers  little  worthy 
of  note.  There  was  no  property  in  St.  Louis  apparently  held  by  the 

* Mrs.  Chouteau  is  said  to  have  been  a good  business  manager.  She  looked  well  after  her  interests, 
was  close  almost  to  meanness,  and  exacting  of  her  rights,  having  on  one  occasion  sued  her  son-in-law, 
Papin.  After  the  death  of  Laclede,  as  it  would  seem,  she  became  “ a merchant.  ’ — [Archive  2, 04^. 
Although  not  liberal,  she  was  charitable.  Her  care  for  the  sick,  in  early  days,  went  beyond  mere  neigh- 
borly and  acquaintance  service,  and  was  shown  in  continued  personal  attentions  and  the  supplying  of 
many  little  things  that  go  to  the  comfort  of  the  suffering  and  conduce  to  their  restoration  to  health.  It 
is  reported  that  annually,  in  season,  she  laid  up  a store  of  sweetmeats  and  other  delicacies  against  the 
time  of  sickness  of  her  neighbors  ; and  whenever  any  one  was  known  to  be  abed  with  serious  illness, 
Mrs.  Chouteau's  soup-pot  was  sure  to  be  kept  simmering  for  his  benefit.  Also,  that  she  was  ever  ready 
to  render  assistance  to  women  in  labor  where  her  services  could  be  of  use.  Laclede  was  often  away  on 
long  absences.  There  never  was,  as  far  as  I know,  any  report  current  charging  her  with  levity  ; con- 
trariwise, her  conduct  was  above  suspicion. 

+They  are  so  described  in  the  settlement  made  in  1768  (Arch,  ii,  p.  13)  ; in  the  ante-nuptial  contract 
July  27,  1776  (Archive  3,039)  of  Pelagie  and  Labadie,  and  in  the  entry  in  the  cathedral  register  of 
their  marriage;  also  of  Victoire  and  Gratiot,  June  25,  1781  (Archive  2,057)  ; in  both  of  Peter  Chou- 
teau’s marriage  contracts  and  marriages  (Archives  2,092  and  2,071);  in  the  Powers  of  Attorney  to 
Duralde  (Archive  2,696)  and  to  Laclede  (Archive  2,700).  In  the  ante-nuptial  contract  of  Marie  Louise 
and  Papin,  January  19,  1779  (Archive  2,049),  father  is  mentioned  ; the  girl  is  described  as  “daughter 
of  Marie  Therese  Bourgeois,  merchant  in  this  post,  . . . widow  of  Augustus  Chouteau,  . . . 

and  fourteen  and  a half  years  old,”  which  is  passing  strange,  as  it  would  show  that  she  was  born  in  St. 
Louis.  In  the  Cathedral  marriage  register  her  parentage  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  children. 

J Archive  ji,  p.  13. 

\ Archive  2,049  I ^.Iso  in  deed  to  Laclede’s  land  in  the  Grand  Prairie  which  she  bought ; Archive  264 
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company,  and  their  business  seems  to  have  been  conducted  in  the  name 
of  Laclede.  With  his  affairs  and  his  journeys  his  time  must  have  been 
fully  occupied,  and  his  days  full  of  trouble.  The  monopoly  of  Maxent 
and  his  associates,  which  Laclede  managed,  was  violently  assailed  b}^  the 
mercantile  interest  of  Louisiana,^  and  at  their  remonstrance  annulled  by 
the  French  minister  in  I765.f  During  the  same  year  the  company  were 
engaged  in  contests  with  Devins,  Hubert  & Co.,  and  caused  their  goods  to 
be  seized  for  alleged  violations  of  exclusive  trade  privileges.!  They  were 
also  involved  in  heavy  law-suits  with  one  Calve  which  they  appear  to  have 
lost.* * 

In  1766  Ulloa  reinstated  the  company  in  their  exclusive  privileges  ;f  but 
their  new  lease  of  trade  life  was  of  short  duration,  as  the  people  of  Lou- 
isiana revolted  in  1768,  and  compelled  the  Spanish  governor  to  quit  the 
country.  With  his  departure  the  shackles  of  internal  traffic  were  once 
more  removed,  and  the  Maxent  monopoly  was  destroyed  forever. 

In  1768,  as  already  mentioned,  Laclede  made  provisions  for  Mrs. 
Chouteau  and  his  family,  its  value,  conjecturally,  more  than  four  thousand 
dollars — a considerable  sum  for  the  times.  J 

The  business  of  the  associates,  in  place  of  returning  large  gains,  as  with 
reason  had  been  expected  at  the  start,  appears  on  the  whole  not  to  have 
been  profitable — scarcely  a matter  of  surprise  in  view  of  the  many  diffi- 
culties they  encountered.  Whether  or  no  Laclede  furnished  any  portion 
of  the  common  capital  when  the  trading  company  was  formed  probably  can- 
not now  be  known;  but  if  Margry’s  account  of  his  pecuniary  condition  just 
previous  to  that  time  is  correct, he  could  have  been  able  to  advance  but  little, 
and  in  that  case  the  cost  of  Mrs.  Chouteau’s  settlement  must  have  been 
drawn  from  the  funds  of  the  company.  Also,  the  current  maintenance 
of  a large  family  was  no  small  annual  expense.  Anyhow,  whatever  the 
source  of  the  money  invested  in  the  settlement,  this  much  seems  certain: 
that  settlement,  made  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  in  the  village, 
represented  the  whole  amount  Laclede  had  been  able  to  put  aside  during 
fourteen  years  of  business  life,  for  when  he  died  he  was  possessed  of  noth- 
ing. The  property  at  St.  Louis,  nominally  his,  did  not  belong  to  him. 
In  1777  he  executed  an  instrument  divesting  himself  of  everything  in 

*Gayarre  II,  p.  119.  i*Gayarr6  II,  pp.  167,  188,  134.  J MS.  Proceedings  against. Devins,  Hubert 
& Co. 

* St.  Louis  Arch.  iv.  p.  290-295. 

t Gayarre  ii.  pp.  184  and  203.  ’ ; ’ 

J St.  Louis  Arch.  ii.  p.  13. 
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favor  of  Maxent,  as  principal  and  privileged  creditor ; and  at  his  decease, 
Maxent,  in  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  deed,  took  possession  of  what- 
ever lands  and  chattels  there  were  at  the  post  and  disposed  of  them  to  his 
own  use.*  Nothing  was  left  for  Mrs.  Chouteau  and  the  children  but  the 
settlement  made  in  1768. 

The  founder  of  St.  Louis  died  penniless. 

But  Laclede  was  what  he  was:  and  the  fact  just  mentioned,  and  all 
other  facts  of  his  life  are  of  no  public  consequence  disassociated  from  the 
one  act  performed  through  his  instrument  on  March  15,  1764,  and  it  not 
the  fruit  of  talent,  or  skill,  or  learning,  or  virtue,  but  an  incident  to  events 
in  which  he  had  no  part.  That  act  can  never  be  undone  or  affected : that 
alone,  and  only  by  reason  of  its  unforeseen  issues  as  evolved  in  the  course 
of  a hundred  years,  clothes  him  with  a historic  personality. 

If  this  casts  an  idol  from  its  pedestal,  also  truth  gains  thereby.  Why 
make  things  seem  what  they  are  not  ? " 

But  as  a child  loves  his  mother,  not  for  her  personal  qualities,  but  be* 
cause  she  is  his  mother,  so  cities,  which  have  been  born,  as  it  were,  of  a 
founder,  should  turn  to  their  parent  and,  as  such,  exalt  his  memory  be- 
cause of  that  generation,  for,  in  so  far,  they  owe  this  debt  of  gratitude.  « \ 

May  it  not  then  well  be  asked,  why  neither  Laclede’s  numerous  de- 
scendants, many  of  much  wealth,  nor  the  public  spirited  citizens  at  large 
of  the  populous  commercial  emporium  which  has  grown  out  of  his  hum- 
ble village,  have  ever  given  a thought  during  the  more  than  a hundred 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  his  body  was  consigned  to  the  earth,  as  to 
whether  his  memory  had  any  claim  on  their  remembrance,  any  claim  to 
honor  at  their  hands  ? An  avenue  and  a school  house,  by  chance  bearing 
his  name,  are  the  sole  visible  memorials  on  the  face  of  the  earth  of  Pierre 
Laclede  Liguest,  the  Founder  of  St.  Louis. 

And  such  is  human  life;  so  gliding  on, 

It  glimmers  like  a meteor,  and  is  gone. — Rogers. 

The  government  house,  as  originally  erected  by  Laclede,  was  a high 

* By  a curious  misconception  of  facts,  Laclede  has  been  represented  by  some  late  writers  as  leaving  an 
“ ample  fortune  ” at  his  death,  although  an  instrument  of  record  in  the  recorder’s  office  of  St.  Louis  city, 
relating  to  the  sale  of  land  held  in  Laclede’s  name,  is  explicit  to  the  contrary.  It  declares  that  all  the 
property  apparently  LaclMe’s  was  Maxent’s  : A quile  tout  appartient  comme  lui  estant  dchu  et  devolu- 
en  qualitede  premier  et  principal  creancier  de  feu  Laclede,  suivant  la  demission  testamentaire  et  aban- 
don qu’en  fait  le  dit  Laclede  k Maxent,  en  date  du  treize  Decembre,  mil  sept  cent  soi.xante  dix  Sept,  et 
I’ordon nance  de  Mr.  Bernard  de  Galvez,  deposd  dans  les  archives  des  Illinois  en  date  de  15  Janvier* 
1779,  qui  adjuge  et  ratafie  la  remise  de  tous  les  biens  du  dit  ddfunt  Laclede  k Antoine  Maxent. — Arek, 
/. , page  144. 
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basement  and  one  story  above.  The  basement  served  as  barracks.  Wide, 
uncovered  steps  led  up  from  the  street  to  the  main  floor,  which  was  devoted 
to  public  purposes,  including  the  accommodation  of  the  commandant, 
and,  subsequently,  of  the  Spanish  lieutenant-governors.  It  was  the  cJief- 
lien^  or  official  place  of  the  government  of  the  District  of  the  Illinois. 
St.  Ange  was  the  first  occupant,  then  Piernas  with  his  family  took  pos- 
session. The  wife  of  DeLeyba,  soon  after  DeLeyba  himself,  and  later 
the  consort  of  Cruzat  and  several  of  his  children  died  in  this  house.  It 
was  built  of  stone,  and,  as  it  was  begun  contemporaneously  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  post,  it  is  usually  accounted  the  first  house  erected  in 
St.  Louis. 

The  building  was  seventy-one  feet  long  and  twenty-five  wide,  and  divi- 
ded into  five  rooms. 


Overhead  was  a high  garret  to  which  access  was  had  by  stairs  from  the 
main  room.  The  large  apartment  in  the  centre  was  officially  designated 
“the  Government  Chamber,”  and  in  it  all  the  affairs  of  the  district  were 
transacted — the  granting  of  lands,  the  issuing  of  decrees,  the  trial  of 
causes,  the  holding  of  meetings  and  the  like.  In  it  were  kept  the  arch- 
ives of  the  province. 

In  1789  the  whole  square  was  purchased  by  Augustus  Chouteau. 
Sometime  after  Laclede’s  death  the  government  authorities  ceased  to  oc- 
cupy the  premises  and  they  fell  into  decay.  The  picket  fence  disappeared, 
the  roof  of  the  building  rotted,  and  it  and  the  outhouses  were  fast  going 
to  ruin.  Chouteau  soon  put  things  in  repair.  He  added  a story  and  the 
covered  porches  as  seen  in  the  cut,  and  surrounded  the  grounds  with  a 
high  stone  wall.  He  made  it  his  home  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  build- 
ing, as  represented  in  the  reproduction,  is  the  one  spoken  of  by  writers 
in  their  accounts  of  early  days  in  St.  Louis,  not  the  original  structure  of 
Laclede. 

Every  vestige  of  the  old  Laclede-Chouteau  improvement  disappeared 
years  ago. 
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Mr.  Andrew  Zane  was  a resident  of  Philadelphia,  or  of  New  Jersey  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  city,  for  some  time  during  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  gave  to  one  of  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  its 
name,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  his  name  suggested  that 
given  to  the  street.  Mr.  Zane’s  ancestors  were  of  Danish  origin,  and  we 
learn  from  ‘Withers’  Chronicles  of  Border  Warfare,’  that  they  accompa- 
nied William  Penn  across  the  Atlantic,  in  1682,  and  probably  settled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  a portion  of  them  certainly  on  the  New  Jersey 
side  of  that  river,  and  the  remainder  on  the  opposite  side.  Hereabouts 
Andrew  Zane  was  born  probably  about  the  year  1722,  and  reaching  ma- 
turity here  under  Quaker  instruction,  Quaker  influences  and  Quaker 
surroundings,  he  naturally  enough  fell  into  the  Quaker  way  of  thinking 
on  religious  subjects,  in  fact,  became  “one  of  them.”  But  on  the  ques- 
tion of  marriage  his  views  differed  materially  from  theirs.  He  became 
enamored  of  a lady  of  his  acquaintance  who  was  not  a Quakeress,  and  the 
twain  were  married  in  violation  of  Quaker  law.  This  defiant  act  of  rebel- 
lion and  independence  not  only  destroyed  his  standing  with  the  Society  of 
Friends,  as  the  Quakers  like  to  be  styled,  but  in  putting  him  outside  of 
the  pale  of  their  communion,  which  terminated  the  fraternity  that  had  pre- 
viously subsisted  between  them  and  led  to  a determination  to  remove  to 
the  then  quiet  new  settlement  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac,  in  Vir- 
ginia. Andrew  Zane  is  represented  by  “Withers,”  already  qoted,  as  “a 
man  of  a bold  and  daring  spirit  of  adventure,  which  he  often  displayed 
during  the  early  part  of  his  life  just  the  kind  of  man  for  the  frontiers, 
and  who  would  secure  success  as  a pioneer  settler  in  one  of  the  newest  of 
new  countries. 

This  removal  to  Virginia  was  most  likely  effected  soon  after  their  mar- 
riage, which  was  probably  in  the  year  1746.  They  located  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  Moorefield,  the  shire  town  of  Plardy  county, 
West  Virginia.  Here  six  sons  and  a daughter  were  born  to  them,  named 
respectively,  Ebenezer,  Jonathan,  Silas,  Isaac,  Noah  and  Andrew,  and 
Elizabeth.  Ebenezer  was  born  October  7,  1747  ; and  Isaac  was  born 
in  1753,  as  we  learn  from  “Howe’s  Ohio.”  The  children  of  the  patriarchal 
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Zane’s  of  the  South  Branch  are  g'cncrally  represented  as  natives  of  l^erkelcy 
county,  Virginia,  but  therein  historians  and  biographers  must  be  at  fault 
as  they  were  most  certainly  all  born  before  the  year  1772,  the  year  when 
Berkeley  county  was  organized,  and  a number  of  years  after  three  or  four 
of  the  sons  had  established  themselves  in  the  “Ohio  country.’' 

The  county  of  Orange  organized  in  1734,  embraced  the  south  branch 
of  the  Potomac,  which  was  then  almost  a wilderness.  The  act  to  establish 
the  county  of  Frederick  was  passed  by  the  Colonial  Legislature  in  1738 
(though  it  was  not  organized  until  1743,)  included  the  country  known  as 
the  “South  Branch  of  the  Potomac;”  and  that  county  (Frederick)  re- 
mained intact  until  1753,  when  the  house  of  burgesses  of  Virginia  passed 
the  act  to  establish  the  county  of  Hampshire  in  said  year,  but  which  was 
not  organized  until  1757.  This  county  ( Hampshire)  was  composed  of 
territory  taken  from  the  western  portion  of  Frederick  county,  and  embraced 
within  its  limits  the  country  on  the  “South  Branch  of  the  Potomac  and 
its  boundaries  remained  unchanged  until  the  year  1785,  when  its  south- 
western portion  (which  included  the  south  branch  country)  was  set  off 
by  the  Virginia  legislature  into  the  county  of  Hardy.  It  is  therefore 
quite  clear  that  those  of  the  Zane  children  that  were  born  between  the  years 
1743  and  1757,  were  natives  of  Frederick  county;  that  those  born  between 
1775  and  1785  were  natives  of  Honepshire  county;  that  if  any  were  born  in 
the  South  Branch  country,  subsequent  to  1785,  of  which  we  have  not  the 
slightest  evidence,  they  must  have  been  born  in  Hardy  county.  More- 
over it  is  also  clear  that  no  person  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Moorefield,  the 
present  county  seat  of  Hardy  county,  established  as  such  just  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  where  Andrew  Zane  located,  could  have  been  born  in 
Berkeley  county,  Virginia,  provided  he  was  born  before  the  year  1772,  be- 
cmise  that  county  itself  had  no  existence  that  ycai\ 

That  part  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac  in  which  Andrew  Zane 
settled  was  included  in  what  has  long  been  known  as  the  “Northern  Neck 
of  Virginia,  ” being  the  land  included  in  the  grant  of  Charles  the  Second, 
King  of  England,  made  to  Lord  Fairfax’s  ancestors  in  1664,  embracing 
the  territory  between  the  Rapphannock  and  Potomac  rivers,  from  the 
Blue  Ridge  to  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  extending  west  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac  and  including  all  the  territory  whose 
waters  flow  into  the  Potomac. 

Lord  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  sixth  Lord  of  that  name,  settled  upon  that 
portion  of  his  immense  estate  in  Frederick  county,  about  the  year  1750, 
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and  erected  a sort  of  manorial  castle,  about  twelve  miles  from  Winchester, 
the  county  seat,  which  he  called  “Greenway  Court,”  where  George  Wash- 
ington, when  a young  man  of  i8  or  20  years  of  age,  was  a frequent  occu- 
pant, being  then  engaged  in  the  service  of  its  proprietor,  in  the  capacity 
of  a surveyor.  And  it  was  at  “Green way  Court”  where,  early  in  the  year 
1782,  the  sixth  Lord  Fairfax  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of  92  years. 

There  is  a strong  probability  that  others  of  the  Zanes  from  the  Delaware 
river  at  an  early  period  settled  in  the  “ Northern  Neck  of  Virginia,”  for 
there  was  a strong  tide  of  emigration  flowing  from  the  former  locality  to- 
wards the  latter  for  many  years  ; and  several  Zanes,  other  than  Andrew 
and  his  descendants,  figure  as  occupants  in  various  places  within  the 
“ Northern  Neck  of  Virginia.”  On  the  list  of  trustees  of  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed to  establish  the  town  of  “Capon  Springs,”  in  the  county  of 
Hampshire,  in  1787,  is  one  named  Isaac  Zane  ; and  one  or  more  Zanes 
made  a permanent  settlement  and  established  iron  works  toward  the  close 
of  the  Eighteenth  century  on  Cedar  creek,  the  boundary  line  between  the 
counties  of  Frederick  and  Shenandoah,  near  the  North  mountain,  not  far 
from  the  eastern  portion  of  Hampshire  county.  Zanes’  iron  works  was 
a somewhat  noted  place — a business  and  social  centre,  a neighborhood  nu- 
cleus, in  early  times  a place  “Avhere  men  did  like  to  congregate.”  It  was 
distant  from  Andrew  Zane’s  south  branch  home  about  twenty  miles. 

As  already  stated,  one  of  the  sons  of  Andrew  Zane  was  named  Isaac. 
In  ‘Howe’s  Ohio’  it  is  stated  that  at  nine  years  of  age  he  was  captured  by 
the  Wyandots  and  taken  to  Detroit.  He  remained  a prisoner  with  his 
captors  thirteen  years,  although  within  that  time  he  made  three  attempts 
to  escape.  Born  in  1753  and  captured  in  or  about  the  year  1762,  the  ter- 
mination of  his  captivity  would  be  in  1775,  or  about  the  beginning  of  our 
Revolutionary  war,- in  which,  however,  he  took  no  active  part,  but  he  was 
in  warm  sympathy  with  the  colonists  and  hostile  to  the  mother  country. 

I have  said  that  he  made  three  unsuccessful  attempts  to  escape.  The 
first  time  he  got  across  the  Ohio  river  at  Grave  creek,  where  he  was 
overtaken  by  his  pursuers.  The  second  time  he  crossed  the  Ohio  ri/er 
near  the  present  town  of  Wellsburgh,  now  in  West  Virginia.  And  the 
third  time,  while  aiming  to  reach  Fort  Pitt,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
band  of  the  Cornplanter  tribe,  who  sentenced  him  to  death  at  the  stake. 
When  the  preparatory  arrangements  for  burning  him  were  nearly  com- 
pleted some  Wyandots,  Avith  whom  the  Cornplanters  were  friendly,  came 
to  the  rescue  and  secured  the  release  of  the  prisoner.  The  young  man 
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Zane  owed  his  rescue  to  the  influence  of  a daughter  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal chiefs  of  the  Wyandots,  her  mother  being  a French  Canadian  woman. 
Saving  him  from  the  flames  was  such  an  act  of  kindness  as  to  inspire  grat- 
itude and  produce  reciprocal  kindness,  and  soon  a warm  attachment  grew 
up  between  them,  which  ultimately  resulted  in  their  marriage.  Hence- 
forth he  was  disinclined  to  return  to  his  friends  and  relatives,  and  to  civ- 
ilized life.  And  so  he  remained  with  the  Indians  who  occupied  the  Mad 
river  country  in  southwestern  Ohio,  where  four  sons  and  four  daughters 
were  born  to  them.  The  sons  strongly  inclined  to  savage  life  and  habits, 
but  the  daughters  married  white  men,  led  civilized  lives  and  were  superior 
women,  as  their  mother  probably  was  also.  Mr.  Isaac  Zane  became  a 
conspicuous  character  and  an  influential  man.  The  American  people  were 
indebted  to  him  for  many  valuable  services  and  numerous  kindnesses, 
which  they  freely  acknowledged  by  act  of  congress.  Among  these  ser- 
vices were  acts  of  a friendly  nature  to  the  colonists  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war ; the  giving  notice  to  our  frontier  settlers  of  contemplated 
Indian  raids,  having  in  view  murder  as  well  as  plunder  ; and  in  Mr.  J.  FI. 
Newton’s  ‘ History  of  the  Pan  Handle  ’ it  is  stated  that  he  was  one  of 
the  party  that  accompanied  the  military  force  of  General  Richard  Butler, 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  government  in  1785-6  appointed  with 
General  George  Rogers  Clark  and  S.  H.  Parsons,  to  hold  treaties  with 
the  northern  and  western  Indians,  acting  as  hunter,  and  rendering  effi- 
cient services  in  that  capacity,  and  that  he  obtained  frequent  and  very 
favorable  mention  in  General  Butler’s  journal  of  that  expedition. 

On  the  third  of  April,  1802,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  granted  to 
Isaac  Zane  three  several  tracts  of  land  of  one  mile  square,  each  to  contain 
640  acres,  one  to  be  deeded  in  fee  simple  to  him,  and  the  other  two  to  be 
held  by  him  in  trust  for  his  children.  The  grant  was  made  to  him  “ in 
consideration  of  many  acts  of  kindness  and  beneficence  performed  towards 
the  American  people.”  This  land  was  located  in  the  near  vicinity  of 
Bellefontaine,  Logan  county,  Ohio.  The  village  of  Zanesfield,  five  miles 
from  Bellefontaine,  was  laid  out  upon  it  in  1819,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Isaac  Zane.  He  lived  upon  his  grant  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1816.  A township  In  the  county  of  Logan  was  also  named  Zane  in 
honor  of  the  veteran  pioneer  of  the  Mad  river  country.  Isaac  Zane 
strongly  inclined  to  savage  life  and  to  the  habits  of  the  hunter  and  woods- 
man. His  success  with  the  rifle  may  be  inferred  from  various  passages 
in  General  Butler’s  journal,  which  report  the  result  of  a day’s  hunt  frc- 
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queiitly  as  approximating  four  of  five  buffalo,  several  bears,  a number  of 
deer,  besides  other  animals  and  wild  turkeys. 

Late  in  the  year  1767,  Ebenezer  Zane  and  his  brothers  Silas  and  Jona- 
than resolved  to  indulge  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  enterprise,  and  estab- 
lish themselves  in  some  locality  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  which  at 
that  time  had  not  a single  permanent  white  settlement  upon  its  shores  be- 
tween Fort  Pitt  and  its  mouth.  Accordingly  Ebenezer  Zane,  with  some 
others,  set  out  on  their  projected  expedition  to  the  Ohio,  but  they  did  not 
start  until  December  and  the  winter  proving  to  be  one  of  great  severity, 
they  were  compelled  to  postpone  their  project  and  returned.  But  during 
the  spring  of  1768,  Ebenezer  Zane,  having  married  Elizabeth  McCulloch, 
sister  of  the  McCullochs  of  future  border  fame,  decided  to  remove  his  fam- 
ily to  “Red  Stone  Old  Fort,’’  now  Brownsville,  Fayette  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, preparatory  to  a removal  farther  west.  Here  he  fitted  up  a home 
for  them,  and  after  the  work  of  the  summer  of  1769  was  accomplished, 
he  proceeded  to  explore  the  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio,  with  the 
purpose  of  there  establishing  a permanent  home  for  them  and  forming  a 
settlem.ent  in  the  west  for  such  acquaintances  and  friends  as  were  inclined 
to  take  to  pioneer  life  on  the  far  western  frontiers.  On  a bright  day  in 
September,  1769,  he  reached  Wheeling  creek  and  followed  it  down  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Ohio  river.  The  prospect  here,  he  thought,  was 
highly  encouraging,  and  he  was  not  long  in  establishing  a tomahawk  right 
or  title  to  lands  in  that  locality,  and  on  the  island  in  he  Ohio,  since  then 
known  as  Zane’s  Island.  Here  he  built  a cabin,  and  after  clearing  some 
land,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brothers  Jonathan  and  Silas,  he  returned 
to  “ Red  Stone  Old  Fort,”  on  the  Monongahela,  where  his  family  had  a 
temporary  residence,  and  in  the  spring  of  1770,  removed  them  to  the 
cabin  he  had  built  near  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  creek,  and  where,  in  the 
summer  of  that  year,  he  and  his  brothers  raised  a crop  of  corn. 

The  Zane  “cabin  and  clearing”  on  the  Ohio,  in  1770,  was  the  nucleus  of 
a thrifty  and  prosperous  settlement,  that  in  a few  years  drew  around  it 
many  bold,  adventurous,  enterprising  settlers  of  solid  character.  The  Mc- 
Cullochs and  many  others  of  like  character  became  settlers  in  the  adja- 
cent country,  so  that  by  the  time  of  the  Dunmore  war,  in  1774,  quite  a 
number  of  permanent  settlements  had  been  established  on  or  near  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  river.  Fort  Fincastle  was  planned,  it  is  said,  by  Colo- 
nel George  Rogers  Clark,  and  its  construction  superintended  by  one  of 
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the  Zanes,  was  erected  in  1774,  and  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  some 
distance  above  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  creek. 

Colonel  Ebenezer  Zane  rendered  valuable  military  and  civil  services  to 
his  country  at  various  times,  and  therefore  it  was  but  natural  that  he 
should,  from  time  to  time,  receive  divers  marks  of  distinction  from  the 
colonial,  stgite  and  national  governments.  He  was  a disbursing  officer 
under  Dunmore,  and  enjoyed  under  the  commonwealth  numerous  civil 
and  military  distinctions.  Col.  Ebenezer  Zane  participated  in  the  defense 
of  Wheeling  at  various  times,  first  in  the  furious  attack  of  Simon  Girty, 
the  renegade,  with  a force  numbering  about  400  men,  in  September,  1777, 
upon  Fort  Henry,  which  was  defended  by  a small  number  of  men,  women, 
and  children.  The  fort  was  besieged,  but  was  most  gallantly  defended, 
and  upon  being  reinforced  from  Short  creek  and  Cross  creek  the  savage 
assailants  were  glad  to  raise  the  siege,  after  a loss  of  one-fourth  of  their 
number.  Col.  Ebenezer  Zane  was  the  second  ranking  officer,  Col.  Shep- 
herd being  commandant  of  the  post.  “ Fort  Henry  ” is  the  same  fort  that 
was  built  in  1774,  and  called  “ Fort  Fincastle.”  It  was  garrisoned  until 
1776,  when  its  name  was  changed  to  “ Fort  Henry,”  in  honor  of  Patrick 
Henry,  the  patriotic  and  eloquent  governor  of  Virginia  at  that  time. 

A military  force  was  maintained  in  “Fort  Henry”  for  a number  of 
years  after  the  first  attack  on  it  in  1777,  ready  to  meet  emergencies,  repel 
attacks,  successfully  resist  assaults,  and  of  sufficient  strength  to  defeat  all 
attempts  of  a menacing,  treacherous,  wily  foe  to  capture  it  by  stealth, 
assault  or  siege.  But  most  of  the  garrison  was  removed  to  other  posts  in 
April,  1782,  by  order  of  General  Irvine,  department  commander,  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  general  service  on  the  western  frontiers,  and  Col. 
Ebenezer  Zane  was  placed  in  command  of  “Fort  Henry,”  then  very  feebly 
garrisoned,  with  a threatened  invasion  in  prospect.  He  at  once  adopted 
precautionary  measures  to  prevent  a surprise,  and  proceeded  to  augmicnt 
the  garrison,  procure  ammunition  and  arms,  drill  the  militia  within  the 
fort,  as  well  as  the  volunteer  citizen  soldiers,  composed  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  who  had  volunteered  in  the  defense  of  the  fort  and  of  their 
homes  in  the  event  of  an  attack. 

The  soldiers  within  “Fort  Henry”  and  the  people  of  the  adjacent  lo- 
cality were  not  destined  to  disappointment  in  regard  to  the  expected  at- 
tack, nor  were  they  kept  long  in  a painful  state  of  suspense  respecting  it. 
It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  September  ii,  when  John  Lynn,  a celebrated 
spy  of  the  border,  who  had  been  engaged,  says  the  ‘ History  of  the  Pan- 
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handle,  ’^in  watching  the  paths  northwest  of  the  Ohio  leading  toward  the 
settlements,  discovered  a large  force  of  Indians  marching  with  great  ex- 
pedition for  Wheeling.  He  hastened  immediately  to  warn  the  inhabitants 
of  the  danger  impending  over  them,  swimming  the  river  and  reaching  the 
village  just  a little  while  before  the  savage  army  made  its  appearance. 
Colonel  Zane  at  once  dispatched  Captain  Boggs  as  an  express  messenger 
to  warn  the  neighboring  settlements  and  forts  and  secure  reinforcements 
for  their  defence,  and  directed  the  settlers  to  repair  to  the  fort  without 
delay,  the  command  of  which  was  confided  to  his  brother,  Colonel  Silas 
Zane. 

Colonel  Ebenezer  Zane  retired  into  his  own  dwelling  which  he  had  built 
for  purposes  of  defence,  as  well  as  for  a residence.  It  stood  at  right  angles 
with  the  fort,  distant  some  sixty  yards  to  the  south  east,  and  was  in 
structure  a regular  blockhouse,  pierced  with  loopholes’  for  musketry. 
It  contained  a large  portion  of  the  military  stores  and  munitions  of  war 
that  Colonel  Zane  had  collected  to  meet  the  existing  emergency,  and  was 
admirably  situated  as  an  outpost  from  which  to  annoy  the  savages  in  their 
onsets,  and  aid  in  the  defense  of  the  fort,  as  well  as  serve  a good  purpose 
as  a magazine  in  the  preservation  of  the  ammunition,  it  being  built 
specially  for  these  purposes.  The  only  persons  that  remained  with 
Colonel  Zane  in  this  house  were  his  wife,  a negro  and  his  wife,  Andrew 
Scott,  Molly  Scott,  George  Green  and  Miss  McCulloch,  who  was  Mrs. 
Zane’s  sister  or  niece.  When  the  attack  upon  the  fort  was  commenced 
there  were  not  more  than  twenty  effective  men  within  it.  The  besieging 
host,  says  the  ‘History  of  the  Panhandle,’  numbered  forty  British  sol- 
diers under  the  command  of  Captain  Pratt,  and  -two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  Indian  warriors,  commanded  by  George  Girty.  They  quickly 
formed  their  lines  of  investment  around  the  garrison,  and  advancing  their 
colors,  made  a demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  This  was  promptly 
refused,  and  the  refusal  was  emphasized  by  the  firing  of  several  shots  at 
their  standard  by  order  of  Colonel  Silas  Zane. 

The  Indians  immediately  opened  fire  upon  the  fort  and  rushed  forward 
to  the  assault  with  great  impetuosity.  They  were  met  by  a brisk  and 
well-directed  fire  from  the  fort  and  house,  which  soon  drove  them  back  in 
confusion.  Rallying  their  hosts,  they  again  rushed  forward  and  were 
again  repulsed. 

Both  the  fort  and  Colonel  Zane’s  blockhouse  were  well  supplied  with 
arms,  and  the  great  exertions  of  the  women  in  molding  bullets,  loading 
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guns  and  passing  them  to  the  men,  enabled  them  to  fire  so  rapidly  and 
effectively  as  to  supply  in  som.e  measure  their  lack  of  numbers,  and  cause 
the  savages  to  recoil  from  every  charge.  The  fort  had  also  a small  can- 
non, mounted  in  swivel  fashion,  which  was  very  efficient  in  repelling  at- 
tacks. The  fire  from  the  house  of  Colonel  Zane  had  also  been  very  gall- 
ing. It  occupied  just  the  position  to  afford  to  the  beleagured  garrison  the 
greatest  service,  as  in  every  attempt  to  assault  or  storm  “Fort  Henry” 
the  enemy  were  met  with  a hot,  enfilading  fire,  which  was  peculiarly  de- 
moralizing and  destructive  to  the  assailants.” 

The  enemy  maintained  his  menacing  attitude  until  night,  and  at  mid- 
night made  another  unsuccessful  assault.  Two  other  attempts  to  storm 
the  fort  were  made  during  the  night,  but  the  gallant  defenders  kept  to 
their  guns,  and  the  noble  women  giving  their  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance the  whole  night  through,  the  assaults  were  abortive. 

The  siege  was  continued  until  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  quite  a 
number  of  furious  attempts  to  storm  the  fort  being  made,  but  unavailingly  ; 
meanwhile  some  reinforcements  safely  reached  the  fort,  and  one  brave  fellow, 
too,  Francis  Duke,  son-in-law  of  Colonel  Shepherd,  lost  his  life  just  as  he 
was  entering  the  gates,  his  body  being  pierced  by  the  bullets  of  the  assail- 
ants. For  his  patriotism  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  besieged  in  “ Fort  Henry,”  the  name  of  Francis  Duke  should  be  ever 
held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  descendants  of  the  defenders  of  that 
fortress. 

The  following  achievement  forms  a part  of  the  second  day’s  history  of 
the  siege  of  Wheeling  in  September,  1782.  The  details  of  the  exploit  of 
Elizabeth  Zane,  in  carrying  powder  from  Colonel  Ebenezer  Zane’s  block- 
house to  “Fort  ITenry, ” under  the  fire  of  the  besiegers,  have  been  often 
communicated  verbally,  and  given  in  print,  but  I hope  that  western  read- 
ers at  least  will  not  tire  of  brief-told  stories  of  such  unselfishness,  patriot- 
ism, personal  bravery,  self-sacrificing  devotion,  such  unsurpassed  heroism 
as  were  displayed  by  Elizabeth  Zane,  the  heroine  of  “Fort  Henry,”  It 
was  an  incident  of  the  heroic  age  of  the  west  that  will  bear  telling  “many 
a time  and  oft.”  Withers  says  the  pages  of  history  may  furnish  parallels, 
but  no  instances  of  greater  self  devotion  can  be  found. 

Elizabeth  Zane  was  a daughter  of  Andrew  Zane,  and  a sister  of  Eben- 
ezer, Silas  and  Johnathan  Zane.  She  had  been  at  school  in  Philadelphia, 
and  was  well  educated  and  of  attractive  personal  appearance.  Her  father 
had  made  a second  marriage,  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth  usually  lived  with 
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one  of  her  brothers,  either  Silas  or  Jonathan.  With  one  of  them  she 
went  into  “ Fort  Henry”  when  the  attack  upon  it  was  threatened  in  1782. 
Towards  noon  on  the  second  day  of  the  siege  the  stock  of  powder  was 
found  to  be  so  nearly  exhausted  that  it  was  necessary  to  bring  a keg  or  two 
from  Colonel  Ebenezer  Zane’s  house,  which  was  distant  about  sixty  yards 
from  the  fort.  How  was  the  needed  powder  to  be  safely  transferred  from 
the  magazine  to  the  fort,  while  the  guns  of  the  assailants  commanded  the 
entire  distance  between  them,  was  the  question  under  consideration  in 
Fort  Henry.”  It  was  suggested  that  one  of  the  fleetest  men  of  the  fort 
might  possibly  effect  the  object,  though  it  was  admitted  to  be  an  enter- 
prise full  of  danger.  Volunteers  were  called  for  and  quite  a number  of 
the  chivalric  defenders  of  the  fort  tendered  their  services,  notwithstanding 
the  perils  of  the  enterprise,  which  were  admitted.  Among  the  volunteers 
was  Elizabeth  Zane.  She  was  then  young,  active  and  athletic,  with 
courage  to  dare  danger  and  fortitude  to  sustain  her  in  the  midst  of  it. 
Disdaining  to  weigh  the  hazard  of  her  own  life  against  the  risk  of  that  of 
others,  when  told  that  a man  would  encounter  less  danger  by  reason  of  his 
greater  fleetness,  she  replied  : “And  should  he  fall  his  loss  will  be  more 

severely  felt.  ” Her  services  were  accepted.  Laying  aside  such  of  her 
clothing  as  would  impede  her  progress,  she  stood  prepared  for  the 
hazardous  adventure ; and  when  the  gate  was  opened  she  bounded  forth 
with  the  buoyancy  of  hope  and  in  the  confidence  of  success.  Some  In- 
dians saw  her  as  she  crossed  the  open  space  between  the  fort  and  maga- 
zine, but  permitted  her  to  pass  unmolested,  not  suspecting  her  mission, 
and  perhaps  thinking  it  would  be  economy  to  reserve  their  powder  for 
other  purposes.  Colonel  Zane  so  arranged  a keg  of  pov/der  in  a table- 
cloth about  her  body  as  to  interfere  but  little  with  her  speed,  and  she  soon 
reached  the  fort  v/ith  her  valuable  burden,  although  many  bullets  were 
fired  at  her  while  she  hastened  over  the  sixty  yards  of  space  between 
Zane’s  blockhouse  and  “ Fort  Henry,”  delivering  safely  the  precious  prize 
and  justly  earning  the  honorable  title  of ‘‘Fleroine  of  ‘ Fort  Henry’ and 
defender  of  Wheeling.” 

By  the  foregoing  running  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Wheeling  in  Septem- 
ber, 1772,  it  will  be  seen  that  forty  English  soldiers  were  among  the 
besiegers.  The  Revolutionary  war  was  still  on  (although  it  was  nearly  a 
year  after  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis),  and  these  forty  English  sol- 
diers are  said  to  have  been  the  last  we  encountered  during  our  revolution- 
ary struggle,  which  was  terminated  by  the  ratification  and  exchange  of  the 
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definitive  treaty  of  peace,  more  than  a year  after  the  siege  of  Wheeling. 
But  the  intervening  year  and  more  was  not  characterized  by  active  hostili- 
ties; it  was  rather  a period  marked  by  negotiations  for  peace  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  American  colonist. 

The  second  attack  upon  “Fort  Henry”  was  an  important  event  in 
western  history — one  of  special  interest  to  western  border  settlers.  At 
that  time  Andrew,  the  patriarchal  Zane,  was  living  with  his  second  wife 
in  the  Catfish  settlement,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Wheeling.  It  was 
probabl)^  near  this  time  when  his  son  Noah  died,  and  when  his  son  Andrew 
was  killed  by  the  Indians  while  crossing  the  Sciota  river.  Four  of  his 
family  (Colonels  Ebenezer,  Silas  and  Jonathan  Zane,  and  Elizabeth  Zane) 
participated  in  the  defense  of  “Fort  Henry,”  and  Isaac,  a son,  was  en- 
joying his  Indian  mode  of  life  in  the  “ Mad  river  country.” 

Colonel  Silas  Zane,  it  is  stated  by  some  authorities,  was  afterwards 
killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  Wakkatommika.  Sometime  after  Elizabeth 
Zane  was  married  to  a Mr.  McLaughlin,  who  died,  and  afterwards  she 
was  united  in  marriage  with  a Mr.  'Clark  with  whom  she  had  seven  chil- 
dren, the  youngest  of  whom  (Ebenezer  Zane  Clark)  was  a man  far  ad- 
vanced in  life  a few  years  ago,  then  living  at  Zanesville,  Muskingum 
county,  Ohio.  It  was  stated  in  ‘Withers’  Chronicles  of  Border  Warfare,’ 
published  in  1831,  that  Elizabeth  Zane  Clark,  the  heroine  of  the  powder 
exploit  of  1782,  was  at  that  time  living  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  where  she 
probably  died.  Her  age  when  Withers’  book  first  appeared  must  have 
been  about  seventy  years. 

Jonathan  Zane  was  a most  valuable  man  on  the  frontiers,  not  only  as  a 
hunter  and  pioneer  settler,  but  also  as  a spy,  scout,  explorer  and  guide. 
He  was  one  of  Colonel  Angus  McDonald’s  guides  in  his  expedition  from 
Wheeling  to  the  Wakkatommika  in  the  early  sumimer  of  1774,  his  associate 
guides  or  pilots  in  this  campaign  being  Thomas  Nicholson  and  Tady  Kelly. 
Jonathan  Zane  also  accompanied  General  Broadhead  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity in  the  expedition  up  the  Allegheny  river  against  the  Munsies  and 
Senecas  in  1779,  in  which  he  v.^as  wounded.  And  in  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign of  Colonel  Crawford,  in  1782,  to  the  Sandusky  plains,  Jonathan  Zane 
also  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a guide.  His  associate  guides  or  pilots  were 
John  Slover  and  Thomas  Nicholson. 

In  Butterfield’s  admirable  account  of  Crawford’s  Sandusky  campaign, 
Jonathan  Zane  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  best  marksmen  on  the  border  ; 
as  remarkable  for  earnestness  of  purpose,  for  energy  and  inflexibility  of 
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will,  for  determined  resolution  and  restless  activity,  and  that  few  men 
shared  so  largely  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Jonathan  Zane  rendered  valuable  services  to  his  brother  Ebenezer  in 
locating  and  opening  for  travel  a road  by  authority  of  congress,  in  1797, 
from  Wheeling  to  Limestone  (now  Maysville)  Kentucky.  In  consideration 
of  these  services  he  became  joint  owner  with  his  nephew,  John  Mclntire,  of 
the  640  acre  section  of  land  upon  which  they  laid  out  the  town  of  Zanesville, 
in  Muskingum  county,  Ohio,  in  1799.  It  was  at  first  called  Westbourn, 
but  subsequently,  when  a postofifice  was  about  to  be  established,  its  name 
was  changed  to  Zanesville,  in  honor  of  one  o-f  its  proprietors.  It  became 
the  county  seat  in  1804,  and  was  the  seat  of  government  in  1810-12;  and 
Jonathan  Zane’s  interests  here  added  largely  to  his  wealth  by  reason  of 
the  advancement  in  value  of  town  lots,  Zanesville  being  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1830,  the  second  town  in  size,  in  business  and  population  in  Ohio. 

Jonathan  Zane  married  and  raised  a large  family,  accumulated  con- 
siderable wealth  during  his  fifty  years’  residence  in  Wheeling,  where  he 
died  at  a good  old  age,  enjoying  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  the 
people.  His  children  were  named  respectively,  Catharine,  Eliza,  Cynthia, 
Sally,  Hannah,  Nancy,  Isaac,  Asa  and  Benjamin.  Catharine  married  a 
Mr.  Wells,  and  subsequently  at  his  death  a Mr.  Green ; Eliza  married  a 
Mr.  Williams ; Cynthia  married  Daniel  Zane ; Sally  married  E.  Hildreth; 
Hannah  married  a Mr.  Fawcet,  and  after  his  death  a Mr.  Smith;  Nancy 
married  John  Miller.  The  more  remote  descendants  of  Jonathan  Zane 
are  numerous  and  widely  scattered. 

Colonel  Ebenezer  Zane  was  a member  of  the  Virginia  convention,  called 
in  1788  to  take  into  consideration  the  important  question  of  adopting  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  this  convention  he  was  associated  with  probably  the  most 
scholarly,  experienced  and  talented  body  of  men  that  ever  convened 
within  the  limits  of  the  Old  Dominion.”  His  election  to  this  honorable 
and  responsible  position  is  evidence  of  the  high  standing  and  popularity 
of  Colonel  Zane  among  the  border  settlers,  one  of  whose  trusted  leaders 
he  had  been  for  eight  years.  The  western  frontiersmen  knew  him  well, 
and  by  thus  confiding  their  interests  to  him  they  virtually  declared  that  “he 
was  the  foremost  man  among  them.” 

On  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1796,  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
made  a grant  of  three  sections  of  land  of  640  acres  each,  to  Colonel  Ebe- 
nezer Zane,  one  to  be  located  on  the  Muskingum  river,  on  the  Hock  Hock- 
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ing,  and  the  other  on  the  Scioto  river.  The  considerations  of  the 
grant  were  that  Colonel  Zane  was  to  locate  and  open  a road  on  the  most 
eligible  route  from  Wheeling,  Virginia,  to  Limestone  (now  Maysville)  in 
Kentucky.  He  was  to  locate  his  three  tracts  of  land  at  his  own  cost  and 
in  such  situations  as  to  best  promote  the  utility  of  said  road.  The  further 
stipulation  was  that  the  said  Zane  was  to  establish  and  maintain  ferries  dur- 
ing the  pleasure  of  congress,  at  the  aforesaid  rivers,  at  such  rates  of  fer- 
riage as  should  be  agreed  upon  by  any  two  of  the  territorial  judges.  It 
was  also  stipulated  that  Zane  was  “ to  return  to  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  warrants  granted  by  the  United  States  for  military  land  bounties  to 
the  amount  of  the  number  of  acres  contained  in  the  aforenamed  three 
tracts.” 

In  the  execution  of  the  foregoing  contract  Colonel  Ebenezer  Zane,  in 
1797,  assisted  by  his  brother  Jonathan  Zane  and  by  his  son-in-law  John 
Mclntire,  both  experienced  woodsmen  and  hunters,  proceeded  to  mark 
out  the  new  road,  which  was  afterwards  cut  out  by  the  two  latter.  The 
cutting  out,  however,  was  nothing  more  than  to  make  the  road  passable 
for  horsemen,  which  met  the  requisitions  of  the  law.  Nearly  all  the  travel- 
ing of  territorial  times,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  done  on  horseback  or  on 
foot. 

The  privilege  of  first  choice  of  three  sections  of  land  of  a mile  square 
each  was  all  Colonel  Zane’s  compensation  for  opening  for  horseback  travel 
this  famous  road  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  through  a 
“waste  howling  wilderness.”  But  he  know  what  made  one  locality  more 
valuable  than  others,  hence  he  made  his  selections  at  the  crossing  of 
“ Zane's  Trace  ” of  the  rivers  Muskingum,  Hock  Hocking  and  Scioto.  The 
Muskingum  section  was  given  to  his  two  assistants  (Jonathan  Zane  and 
John  Mclntire)  as  pay  for  their  labor,  on  which  they  laid  off  the  town  by 
Zanesville,  and  thereby  became  wealthy.  On  the  Hock  Hocking  section 
Colonel  Zane,  in  1800,  laid  out  the  town  of  Lancaster,  which  immediately  be- 
came the  county  seat  of  Fairfield  county,  which  Governor  St.  Clair,  near 
the  close  of  the  year  1880,  proclaimed  a separate  county.  Lancaster  soon 
grew  into  importance  and  has  been  long  a town  of  business,  wealth  and 
consideration,  as  well  as  of  prosperity,  intelligence  and  character.  Colonel 
Zane  located  his  other  section  on  the  Scioto  bottoms,  opposite  the  then 
new  town  of  Chillicothe,  a growing,  thrifty  village,  the  county-seat  of 
Ross  county,  and  in  1801  became  the  territorial  seat  of  government  of 
Ohio,  until  1816,  with  the  exception  of  1810-12.  Both  the  Scioto  and 
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Hock  Hocking  sections,  being  so  eligibly  situated,  grew  rapidly  in  value 
and  greatly  enriched  their  lucky  owner. 

John  Mclntire  w^s  a man  of  energy  and  enterprise  and  decided  without 
delay  to  utilize,  by  occupancy  and  otherwise,  his  joint  landed  interests  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Muskingum.  He  soon  rigged  up  som@  sort  of  a river 
craft  at  Wheeling,  where  he  lived,  in  which  he  and  his  wife  and  their  lim- 
ited effects  (they  had  but  one  child)  floated  down  the  Ohio  to  Marietta, 
and  were  propelled  up  the  Muskingum  to  their  destination.  Here  he 
soon  converted  his  river  craft  into  a ferry  boat,  it  being  immediately  util- 
ized as  such  by  William  McCulloch  and  Henry  Crooks,  two  gentlemen  to 
whom  he  granted  the  privilege  of  keeping  a ferry  for  five  years. 

The  laying  out  the  town,  in  cooperation  with  his  uncle  Jonathan  Zane, 
was  John  Mclntire’s  next  move,  and  that  being  accomplished  he  built  a 
double  log  cabin,  which,  under  his  own  superintendence,  became  the  first? 
and  was  until  1802  the  only  tavern  kept  in  Zanesville.  As  Mr.  Mcln- 
tire’s  tavern  was  kept  more  for  public  accommodation  than  private  emolu- 
ment, as  soon  as  another  was  opened  he  closed  his.  General  Lewis  Cass, 
who  then  resided  in  Marietta  and  in  his  ‘King  and  Court  of  France,*  page 
118,  sayshe  passed  many  a pleasant  hour  in  Mclntire’s  log  cabin  tavern 
on  the  Muskingum.  On  the  same  page  General  Cass  says  that  Louis 
Phillipe,  who  was  King  of  France  from  1830  to  1848,  traveled  through 
the  north  west  Territoryjn  1799,  and  was  a guest  at  the  Mclntire  tavern. 
Forty  years  afterwards  the  king  told  General  Cass,  who  was  then  Ameri- 
can minister  to  France,  that  he  still  oherished  pleasant  memories  of  Mr. 
Mclntire  and  of  his  humble  home  in  the  then  “ far  west,”  where  he  was 
so  useful  in  ministering  to  the  comfort  of  the  weary  traveler. 

John  Mclntire  was  elected  a member  of  the  CoMstitutional  Convention 
of  Ohio  in  October,  1802,  being  one  of  the  four  members  elected  by  Wash- 
ington county,  the  other  three  members  being  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam,  Eph- 
riam  Cutler  and  Benjamin  Ives  Gilman.  He  was  a man  of  good  sense  and 
sound  judgment.  John  Mclntire  managed  his  business  matters  judiciously. 
His  interest  in  the  section  of  land  at  the  Falls  of  the  Muskingum  made  him  a 
man  of  wealth,  which,  after  making  ample  provision  for  his  wife  and 
daughter,  he  dedicated  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  people  of  Zanes- 
ville, where  he  closed  his  useful  life  in  1815.  His  widow,  after  a long 
widowhood,  married  Rev.  David  Young,  one  of  Ohio's  pioneer  preachers. 
She  lived  many  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Mclntire,  the  kindly  re- 
membered benefactor  of  Zanesville — the  gonsgientious,  honest  man — the 
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earnest  friend  of  common  school  education — the  public  spirited,  useful, 
upright  citizen — the  warm  friend  of  the  poor,  the  needy  and  deserving. 

The  provision  made  by  the  will  of  John  Mclntire  for  the  education  of 
the  poor  children  of  Zanesville  has  amounted  annually,  since  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Young,  to  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars,  besides  large  sums  ex- 
pended every  year  in  procuring  suitable  clothing  for  the  children,  and  the 
requisite  school  books  for  them.  Seventy  years  have  passed  since  the 
death  of  Zanesville’s  proprietor  and  benefactor,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  dispensed  as  a result  of  his  beneficence,  a beneficence 
that  will  be  continued  indefinitely. 

Several  years  before  Ebenezer  Zane  established  himself  on  the  Ohio 
river,  in  1770,  he  entered  into  the  marriage  relation  with  Elizabeth  McCul- 
loch, sister  of  the  courageous  borderers,  an  account  of  whose  adventures, 

hair-breadth  escapes,”  and  deeds  of  daring,  of  bravery,  of  danger  in  sub- 
sequent years,  is  recorded  on  almost  every  page  of  our  early-time  frontier 
history,  and  it  may  be  added,  than  whom  there  were  no  braver  or  more 
useful  pioneer  settlers  in  the  Ohio  country.  Most  assuredly  the  McCul- 
lochs  were  first  class  frontiersmen. 

To  Ebenezer  Zane  and  Elizabeth  McCulloch  were  born  thirteen  children, 
seven  of  whom  married  and  raised  families.  ‘ ‘They  were  named  Catharine, 
born  June  27,  1769;  Ann  born  May  17,  1771  ; Sarah,  born  February  23, 
1773  ; Noah,  born  October,  i,  1774;  Rebecca,  born  October  19,  1776; 
Noah,  born  October  23,  1778;  John,  born  April  30,  1780;  Samuel,  born 
May  12,  1782;  Samuel,  born  February  26,  1784;  Hetty,  born  Oc- 
tober 8,  1786;  Daniel,  born  October  25,  1788;  Jesse,  born  October  ^5, 
1790;  Daniel,  born  August  3,  1792.  Of  these  the  first  Noah,  Samuel  and 
Daniel  died  in  infancy.  Ann,  John  and  Jesse  also  died  young.  Nearly  all 
the  others  lived  to  very  advanced  years.  Catharine  married  Captain  Ab- 
salom Martin  of  the  United  States  army ; Sarah  married  Captain  John  Mc- 
lntire, and  after  his  decease  in  1815,  she  married  Rev.  David  Young,  of 
Zanesville,  O.;  Rebecca  married  John  Clarke  Esq.,  and  removed  to  Bel- 
mont county,  O.,  and  Hetty  married  Mr.  Elijah  Woods.”  Noah  Zane 
was  a prominent  citizen  and  a leading  business  man  of  Wheeling,  who  died 
there  of  cholera  in  1833. 

From  the  ‘History  of  the  Panhandle,’  we  learn  that  “Mrs.  Zane  was  a 
woman  of  remarkable  character,  of  great  activity,  of  indomitable  energy, 
equal  to  every  emergency  that  arose  in  a life  full  of  startling  incidents. 
Her  thrift,  management,  industry,  intelligence  and  untiring  labors  were 
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noted  characteristics.  Of  her  generosity,  devotion,  hospitality,  unnum- 
bered charities  and  good  offices  to  others,  there  is  abounding  testimony. 
Her  piety  was  characterized  by  true  humility.  The  life  she  led  and  the 
well  trained  family  she  left  is  the  highest  tribute  which  can  be  paid  to  her 
character  and  worth.” 

Col.  Ebenezer  Zane’s  mental  endowments  were  of  a high  'Order.  His 
judgment  in  all  matters  that  came  under  his  notice  was  remarkably  accu- 
rate. Whether  in  affairs  of  business,  or  in  military  exigencies,  or  in  coun- 
sel to  others,  his  conclusions  were  considered  so  correct  that  he  was  con- 
stantly referred  to  in  every  public  and  private  emergency  for  his  opinion. 
He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  constituents  of  a true  gentleman — 
the  disposition  to  render  unto  all  their  due — the  quick,  delicate,  accurate 
perception  of  others,  claims.  He  was  a man  of  affairs  and  possessed  to  a 
large  extent,  the  qualities  that  constituted  a first-class  frontiersman.  His 
intercourse  with  others  was  always  marked  by  mildness,  courtesy  and  hon- 
orable dealing.  The  author  of  a history  of  Indian  wars  on  the  western 
frontiers.  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Doddridge,  when  contemplating  the  publication 
of  a biography  of  Col.  Zane,  spoke  of  it  “as  a work  that  would  be  no  more 
than  a measure  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  a man  who  held  such  an  im- 
portant and  perilous  station  as  that  which  fell  to  his  lot,  and  who  filled 
that  station  with  so  much  honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  our  infant 
country  as  he  did.”  Col.  Zane  was  distinguished  for  his  activity,  energy, 
enterprise,  usefulness,  popularity  and  commanding  influence. 

Isaac  Smucker. 
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The  turning  point  of  the  material  development  of  Cleveland  was 
reached  in  i860.  The  completion  of  the  Ohio  Canal  thirty-three  years  be- 
fore had  apparently  settled  the  fact  that  its  northern  terminus  would  be 
the  chief  city  on  the  southern  shore  of  lake  Erie.  And,  indeed,  until  rail- 
road days,  this  location  of  the  canal  and  the  good  lake  harbor  were  the 
bases  of  the  city’s  prosperity.  It  was,  however,  preeminently  a commercial 
city.  Its  business  was  to  receive  the  produce  of  northern  Ohio  and  for- 
ward it  to  the  east ; in  return  it  was  a distributing  point  for  eastern  mer- 
chandise to  the  agricultural  regions.  The  building  of  railroads,  moreover, 
was  destined  to  affect  the  importance  of  the  canal  and  lake  cities.  Cleve- 
land, owing  to  the  energy  of  its  citizens,  got  its  share  of  the  railroads 
that  were  projected  in  1850-55.  The  construction  of  the  ironways,  how- 
ever,opened  new  markets  for  a large  portion  of  the  best  agricultural  coun- 
try, hitherto  dependent  on  Cleveland ; and  it  was  apparent  to  far-sighted 
men  by  i860  that  in  order  to  retain  its  superior  position,  the  city  must  be 
something  else  than  a mere  distributing  place  for  produce  and  merchan- 
dise. It  has  always  been  known  that,  for  its  proper  growth,  a free  city 
must  either  have  commerce  or  manufactures.  No  prophet  was  needed  to 
tell  that  Cleveland  would  not  distance  commercially  Buffalo,  Detroit  or 
Toledo.  It  was,  moreover,  plain  to  be  seen  that  it  must  become  a manu- 
facturing centre,  if  it  were  to  hold  its  rank  among  the  important  lake  cities. 
No  resident  needs  now  to  be  informed  and  no  stranger  needs  statistics  to 
be  convinced  that  coal,  iron  and  oil  are  the  great  elements  of  our  city’s 
prosperity.  In  i860  the  coal  and  iron  industries  had  only  begun  to  be 
developed  and  the  war  stimulated  these  manufactures  at  Cleveland  as 
elsewhere.  While  it  is  true  that  the  war  found  Cleveland  a commercial 
city  and  left  it  a manufacturing  city,  the  intention  and  means  were  already 
' there  to  develop  an  industrial  community.  Natural  location,  enterprise 
of  inhabitants  and  favorable  circumstances  combine  to  produce  the  largest 
material  growth  ; the  first  two  were  sufficient  for  progress,  the  latter  made 
the  development  more  rapid  and  striking. 
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In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  the  opening  of  coal  mines  in  terri- 
tory tributary  to  Cleveland  and  the  building  up  of  the  coal  trade  natur- 
ally come  first  in  order.  One  of  the  pioneers  in  the  business  and  longer 
identified  with  it  than  perhaps  any  other  one  man,  was  Daniel  P.  Rhodes. 
In  connection  with  David  Tod  and  Mr.  Ford  he  opened  up,  in  1845, 
old  Brierhill  mine,  near  Youngstown.  The  production  of  the  mine  was  at 
first  only  fifty  tons  per  week,  but  this  at  the  time  was  considered  a fair 
business.  The  introduction  of  coal  as  an  article  of  fuel  was  no  easy  task  ; 
wood  was  plenty  and  cheap,  and  the  popular  prejudice  was  all  in  its  favor. 
The  only  show  for  a wholesale  trade  was  in  prevailing  upon  the  lake  steam- 
ers to  take  hold  of  the  new  fuel;  and  these  were  customers  well  worthy  of 
earnest  efforts.-  For  ten  years  succeeding  1845,  the  steam  lake  marine 
saw  its  palmy  days.  The  business  of  the  lakes,  passenger  as  well  as  val- 
uable freight,  was  done  by  a fleet  of  magnificent  side-wheel  steamboats. 
At  one  time  there  were  thirty-nine  of  these  steamers  afloat  on  Lake  Erie. 
The  mention  of  The  Empire  State  (1^700  tons  burthen).  The  Queen  of  the 
West  (1,841  tons).  The  Plymouth  Rock  (1,991  tons),  The  Western  Metrop- 
olis (1,860  tons),  and  The  City  of  Buffalo  (2,000  tons),  will  call  to  the 
mind  of  the  old  resident,  the  gay,  joyous  days  spent  in  luxurious  travel  on 
the  fast  going  floating  palaces.  These  boats,  expected  to  go  at  the  rate  of 
seventeen  to  twenty-two  miles  per  hour,  were  good  customers  for  fuel,  and 
the  coal  merchant  of  the  day  had  for  his  daily  endeavor  to  convince  the 
commanders,  who  were  quite  as  magnificent  as  their  steamers,  that  the 
best  Brierhill  block  coal  would  do  their  service  as  well  as  wood.  These 
captains  were  their  own  purchasing  agents  and  were  keenly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  their  position.  A relation  of  the  efforts  made  and  the 
means  used  to  get  and  hold  their  trade  would  be  interesting  reading  to  the 
coal  merchant  conversant  with  the  usages  of  the  present  day.  It  was 
hard  work  and  required  early  morning  and  all  night  labor.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  beginning  of  the  coal  trade  of  Cleveland,  and  was  done  on  the 
whole  with  little  or  no  profit  until  after  i860. 

The  first  noteworthy  coal  fields  developed  were  those  in  the  Mahoning 
valley,  where  was  mined  the  best  quality  of  coal  and  which  was  nearest 
the  market.  For  a number  of  years  this  was  practically  the  only  mer- 
chantable coal  and  its  large  development  was  due  to  Governor  Tod,  his 
successors,  to  C.  H.  Andrews  and  his  associates.  It  was,  however,  gauged 
by  the  ideas  of  the  present  day,  a small  business.  The  receipts  of  coal  in 
one  of  the  best  of  these  flourishing  steamboat  years  were  only  140,000 
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tons.  Until  1856  this  coal  was  brought  to  Cleveland  by  canal,  but  the 
completion  of  the  Cleveland  & Mahoning  R.  R.  that  year  marks  an  import- 
ant epoch  in  the  growth  of  the  coal  trade.  For  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  that  enterprise,  we  are  indebted  preeminently  to  Jacob 
Perkins,  who  risked  his  fortune  and  ruined  his  health  in  the  labors  attend- 
ant upon  the  undertaking.  One  of  his  last  expressed  wishes  was  that  on 
his  tombstone  might  be  engraved,  Died  of  the  Mahoning  railroad.” 

The  building  of  the  Cleveland  & Pittsburg  railroad,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  James  Farmer  (finished  in  1852)  gave  access  to  the  coal  fields  of 
Columbiana  county,  which  have  been  of  great  importance  to  the  city  in 
furnishing  cheap  coal  and  making  a permanent  basis  for  the  development 
of  its  manufacturing  industries.  The  number  of  busy  workshops  along 
the  line  of  this  railroad  in  the  city  limits  is  evidence  of  the  important  part 
it  has  played  in  the  growth  of  the  town. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Mahoning  valley  coals  as  a merchantable  article 
was  the  Massillon  grade.  The  first  work  of  consequence  done  in  this  dis- 
trict was  the  opening  of  the  Willow  Bank  mine  in  Stark  county,  in  i860, 
by  Daniel  P.  Rhodes  and  associates.  This  became  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  profitable  mines  in  the  state,  the  coal  in  the  several  basins  hold- 
ing out  for  twenty-four  years,  an  almost  unprecedented  life  of  a coal  mine 
vigorously  worked.  This  deposit  proving  so  rich,  attracted  general  atten- 
tion to  the  locality  ; and  the  demand  for  coal  being  brisk  during  the  years 
of  the  war,  fostered  greatly  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
this  region.  The  country  was  thoroughly  prospected  and  mines  were 
rapidly  opened  in  the  northern  part  of  Stark  and  in  the  adjoining  counties 
of  Medina  and  Summit.  No  time  could  have  been  more  opportune  than 
the  one  at  which  this  coal  began  to  be  largely  brought  to  the  Cleveland 
market.  The  expanse  of  the  iron  industry  in  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango 
valleys  created  a great  demand  for  those  coak  for  home  manufactures,  and 
it  was  simply  impossible  to  furnish  from  those  districts  fuel  enough  to 
^supply  the  fast  growing  lake,  steamboat  and  domestic  trade  of  our  city. 
In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  note  the  order  of  the  development  of  the 
various  coal  fields.  We  have  seen  that  the  best  coals  were  marketed  first. 
It  was  fortunate  that  these  were  near  enough  Cleveland  to  be  brought 
thither  at  a small  cost  of 'freight,  for  the  best  article  was  needed  at  the 
outset  to  take  the  place  of  wood.  On  the  other  hand,  these  first-class 
coals,  as  they  were  necessarily  mined  from  shafts  and  as  the  expense  of 
pumping  the  water  was  great,  were  only  produced  at  a high  cost  com- 
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pared  with  the  more  bituminous  coals  that  gradually  came  into  favor  owing 
to  their  cheapness.  The  Massillon  coals  were  all  brought  to  Cleveland  by 
canal  until  1870,  when  the  completion  of  the  Massillon  & Cleveland  rail- 
road gave  a direct  rail  connection,  and  the  building  of  the  Lake  Shore  & Tus- 
carawas Valley  railroad  in  1872  furnished  another  means  of  communication. 
Of  great  importance  likewise  to  the  coal  trade  of  the  city  was  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Valley  railroad,  which,  after  a long,  hard  struggle,  occasioned 
by  the  financial  difficulties  following  the  panic  of  1873,  was  successfully 
finished  in  1879,  under  the  presidency  of  J.  H.  Wade. 

A comparison  of  the  coal  business  to-day  with  that  of  the  decade 
1860-70  suggests  many  contrasts.  The  trade  has  almost  steadily  in- 
creased. The  receipts  of  coal  in  1865  were  465  550  tons  , and  in  1884, 
1,831,112  tons.  The  shipments  of  coal  from  Cleveland  in  1884  were  518,- 
470  tons,  which  indicates  a total  town  consumption  of  1,300,000  tons. 
To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  shipping  trade,  the  shipments  from  Ash- 
tabula and  Lorain  (311,879  tons)  must  be  added,  as  those  properly  belong 
to  the  business  of  Cleveland,  making  the  grand  total  of  shipments  830,- 
349  tons.  The  city  is  now  the  largest  bituminous  coal  market  on  the 
lakes.  The  Brierhill  and  Massillon  coals  are  no  longer  greatly  in  favor 
save  for  domestic  and  so-called  fancy  uses  • but,  contemporaneously  with 
the  decline  in  demand  for  the  high  cost  fuels,  there  has  been  an  exhaustion 
of  these  coal  fields.  The  manufacturing  and  shipping  trades  are  now 
almost  wholly  supplied  from  Columbiana  county,  the  Ohio  river.  Central 
Ohio  and  Pittsburgh  ; but  such  has  been  the  decline  in  the  cost  of  railroad 
transportation  that  while  coals  were  never  before  brought  from  so  great  a 
distance,  the  prices  made  this  season  are  lov/er  than  ever  previously  known. 
From  ten  dollars  per  ton  for  Willow  Bank  coal  in  1864  to  one  dollar  and 
eighty  cents  for  low  grade  bituminous  coal  at  Cleveland  this  year,  repre- 
sents a progress  tov/ards  cheap  fuel  that  is  as  marked  a feature  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  industrial  community  as  is  the  increase  in  the  volume  of 
the  business. 

Cleveland  has  more  money  invested  in  the  Lake  Superior  iron  ore 
district  than  any  other  city;  it  is  the  headquarters  of  most  of  the  large 
companies,  and  it  is  the  important  salesmarket  and  the  great  distributing 
point  for  the  ore.  The  history  of  the  development  of  this  region  is  a part, 
therefore,  of  the  annals  of  the  city.  Taking  quantity  and  quality  into  ac- 
count these  ore  deposits  are  superior  to  anything  else  in  the  world ; it  is 
the  great  iron  ore  district  of  the  country,  producing  nearly  one-third  of 
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the  total  amount  mined,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of 
Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania.  Without  Lake  Superior  ore,  the  iron  and 
steel  manufacturers  of  Cleveland,  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  valleys,  of 
Pittsburg,  Wheeling  and  Johnstown  would  only  have  reached  meagre  pro- 
portions. The  carrying  of  the  ore  has  built  up  a splendid  merchant 
marine,  which  is  the  pride  of  the  lakes  as  well  as  of  the  city  that  of  all 
others  has  done  the  most  to  foster  and  extend  it.  This  business  is  the 
wonderful  growth  of  a generation.  The  first  shipment  of  ore  to  Cleveland 
was  made  in  1852  by  the  Marquette  Iron  company.  About  two  tons 
packed  in  a half  a dozen  barrels  comprised  the  first  cargo.  Two  years 
later  i, 500  tons  were  received  here.  The  growth  of  the  region  will  be 
seen  by  a glance  below  at  the  total  product  of  the  mines  for  a few  note- 
worthy years : 


1857 25,646  tons. 

i860 114,401  “ 

1864 247,059  “ 

1870 859,507 

1873 1,195.234  “ 

1875 910,840  “ 

1880 1,987,598  “ 

1882 2,948,307  “ 

1884 2,456,000  “ 


The  value  of  the  product  of  1857  was  $77,000;  of  1882,  the  year  of  the 
greatest  production,  about  $25,000,000.  The  receipts  of  ore  at  Lake  Erie 
ports  were  for  the  year  1884,  1,883, 1 17  tons.  Ore  was  received  as  far 
west  as  Toledo  and  as  far  east  as  Erie,  but  its  sale  and  distribution  were 
controlled  and  managed  at  Cleveland  offices,  either  by  the  companies 
directly  or  through  authorized  agents.  The  ore  is  consumed  in  the 
Hocking,  Mahoning  and  Shenango  valleys,  at  Wheeling,  Pittsburg,  Johns- 
town and  Cleveland,  and  the  division  is  made  at  different  lake  ports  to 
suit  the  convenience  or  wishes  of  the  customer  or  seller,  but  the  whole 
business  is  handled  at  Cleveland  and  is  there  directed. 

The  superior  quality  of  these  ores  has  had  a great  influence  in  extending 
their  use.  The  great  revolution  in  the  iron  industry  of  our  day  of  the 
substitution  of  steel  for  iron  has  only  tended  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
Lake  Superior  ore  district  as  a whole,  as  more  ore  fit  for  Bessemer  steel 
purposes  is  there  produced  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  country.  The 
Chicago,  Joliet,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Johnstown  and  Wheeling  Bessemer 
works  depend  largely  on  the  Lake  Superior  ores  for  their  raw  material. 
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These  ores  smelted  with  charcoal  make  not  only  the  best  but  almost  the 
only  pig  metal  fit  for  making  malleable  castings.  Lake  Superior  charcoal 
pig  for  this  purpose  is  used  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
The  charcoal  pig  iron  is  likewise  excelled  by  none  for  car  wheel  purposes, 
making  in  a suitable  mixture  with  Salisbury  or  Southern  irons  the  very 
best  of  wheels.  The  quality  of  the  ores  is  such  that  smelted  with  coke  the 
very  strongest  foundry  and  forge  irons  are  made,  and  they  admit  of  a ju- 
dicious admixture  with  mill  cinder  in  the  blast  furnace  without  injuring  ma- 
terially the  pig  metal  for  ordinary  foundry  or  rolling  mill  use.  This 
last  has  been  a point  of  very  considerable  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the , industries  in  and  about  Cleveland,  as  valuable  ma- 
terial that ' elsewhere  goes  to  waste  is  here  utilized.  Cleveland  capital 
has  not  been  content  to  confine  itself  to  Michigan  in  iron  ore  investments; 
it  is  largely  interested  in  the  mines  of  the  Minnesota  Iron  cornpany,  which 
sent  to  market  last  year  70,000  tons  and  estimate  a product  of  200,000 
tons  for  the  current  year ; also  mines  have  been  opened  in  Canada,  where 
ores  with' only  a slight  trace  of  phosphorus  are  found,  and  of  which 
60,000  tons  were  shipped  to  Cleveland  in  1884. 

At  the  close,  of  1883  there  were,  according  to  statistics  carefully  collect- 
ed by  the  Iron  Trade  Review^  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  establishments 
in  Cleveland  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  and  their  pro- 
ducts. These  represented  a combined  capital  invested  of  $21,202,^00,  an 
average  of  17, 1 14  men  employed  through  the  year  and  a total  product  val- 
ued at  ;^32, 41 1,600.  This  industry  has  been  practically  built  up  since 
i860,  and  is  the  prime  cause  of  the  increase  in  population  from  43,000  to 
200,000.  No  review  of  this  subject,  nevertheless,  would  be  complete  if  it 
failed  in  mention  of  two  of  the  pioneer  establishments  of  the  ante-war  pe- 
riod. The  Cuyahoga  Steam  Furnace  company  started  operations  in  1835, 
built  in  1842  the  first  locomotive  constructed  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  furn- 
ished the  first  locomotives  for  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  & Cincinnati  and  the 
Cleveland  & Ashtabula  Railroads,  and  built  the  first  successful  machinery 
for  a lake  screw  propeller.  Its  works  are  a landmark  in  the  city  and  its 
various  operations  (confined  now  principally  to  the  making  of  boat  and 
blast  furnace  engines)  have  been  noteworthy  steps  in  our  industrial  pro- 
gress. The  men  who  have  been  most  prominently  identified  with  the 
management  are  William  B.  Castle  and  J.  F.  Holloway.  J.  N.  Ford  and 
W.  A.  Otis  built  a forge  on  Whiskey  Island  in  1852,  to  which  a rolling 
mill  was  added  seven  years  later,  when  the  concern  had  become  Otis  & Co. 
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This  has  proved  a remarkable  establishment  Changing  ownership  to  some 
extent  at  different  periods,  the  present  vice-president,  E,  Lewis,,  has  been 
connected  with  it  from  the  start,  is  now  one  of  the  veteran  iron  masters  of 
the  country,  and  has  thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the  enterprise. 
Few  iron  mills  in  the  country  have  probably  had  a less  number  of  idle 
days,  as  this  mill  has  constantly  turned  its  wheels  whether  times  were 
good  or  bad.  The  harmony  likewise  existing  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes has  been  such  that  the  mill  has  been  kept  running  independently 
of  strikes  ordered  by  the  Amalgamated  Association.  It  is  now  known  as 
the  Lake  Erie  Iron  company  and  its  president  is  W.  C.  Scofield. 

The  space  allotted  to  a magazine  article  will  only  permit  a detailed  men- 
tion of  two  more  establishments.  In  our  city  there  is  one  that  for  the 
magnitude  of  its  operations  stands  ahead  of  all  the  others — the  Cleveland 
Rolling  Mill  company;  and  it  will  be  concedec  on  all  sides  that  its  founder, 
Henry  Chisholm,  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  who  have  had  an  honorable 
share  in  the  development  of  these  industries.  Born  in  Scotland  in  1822, 
he  was  left  fatherless  at  an  early  age  ; when  but  twelve  years  old  he  quitted 
school  and  apprenticed  himself  to  a carpenter  with  whom  he  remained 
until  his  seventeenth  year,  then  began  work  as  a journeyman  in  Glasgow  ; 
but  impatient  at  the  slow  progress  he  made  he  resolved  to  go  to  America, 
and  landed  at  Montreal  when  twenty  years  old.  He  soon  became  a master 
carpenter  and  ere  long  was  the  most  extensive  contractor  in  Montreal. 
In  1850  he  undertook  the  construction  of  the  railroad  breakwaters  at 
Cleveland,  and  soon  after  settled  permanently  in  the  city.  In  1857 
founded  the  firm  of  Chisholm,  Jones  & Co.,  who  built  at  Newburg  a small 
rolling  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  bar  and  railroad  iron.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  company,  which  has  since  expanded 
to  such  grand  proportions,  and  now  in  an  average  time  employs  5,000 
men,  consumes  400,000  tons  of  coke  and  coal,  and  turns  out  150,000  tons 
of  finished  product  annually.  The  success  of  this  enterprise,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  (when  his  mantle  fell  upon  the  worthy  shoulders  of  his  oldest 
son),  was  due  almost  wholly  to  the  energy  and  foresight  of  Mr.  Chisholm. 
He  was  among  the  early  ones  to  see  that  steel  rails  would  entirely  take 
the  place  of  iron,  and  one  of  the  first  to  make  a commercial  success  of  the 
Bessemer  process  in  this  country.  But  where  his  signal  ability  most  com- 
pletely displayed  itself  was  in  recognizing  the  fact  that  for  the  highest  pros- 
perity, a steel  mill  should  have  more  than  “one  string  to  its  bow,”  and  that 
to  run  in  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  Bessemer  steel  must  be 
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adapted  to  other  uses  than  the  making  of  rails.  Holding  tenaciously  to  this 
idea,  he  was  the  first  to  branch  out  into  the  manufacture  of  wire,  screws, 
agricultural  and  merchant  shapes  from  steel.  To  the  progress  in  this  di- 
rection must  be  imputed  a large  share  of  the  success  of  his  company,  and 
it  further  entitles  Mr.  Chisholm  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest,  if 
not  the  greatest  man,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  Bessemer  steel  man- 
ufacture in  this  country.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  mechanical  skill  and  busi- 
ness ability  are  united  in  one  and  the  same  individual,  and  it  was  to  this 
exceptional  combination  of  talents  that  Mr.  Chisholm  owed  his  more 
than  splendid  success.  A Scotchman  by  birth  and  nature,  and  loving  the 
poems  of  his  nation’s  bard  with  an  ardor  that  only  a Scot  can  feel,  he  be- 
came as  thorough  an  American  citizen  as  if  he  had  drawn  his  inspiration 
from  Plymouth  Rock,  and  he  performed  his  civic  duties  with  an  ever 
serene  confidence  in  the  merit  of  our  institutions. 

It  remains  now  to  speak  of  the  Otis  Iron  and  Steel  company.  Its  presi- 
dent, Charles  A.  Otis,  has  been  for  the  past  thirty  years  identified  with  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  of  Cleveland,  but  his  greatest  work  was  the  establishment, 
in  1872,  of  the  present  concern  in  connection  with  E.  B.  Thomas,  and  S.  T. 
Wellman,  the  superintendent,  and  other  able  associates.  Of  Mr.  Wellman, 
it  will  suffice  to  say  that  his  comprehensive,  practical,  mechanical  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  steel  manufacture  has  merited  him  the  praise  of 
being  one  of  the  standard  authorities  on  these  questions  since  the  death 
of  the  lamented  Holly.  The  specialty  of  this  company  is  the  production 
of  open  hearth  steel  and  the  manufacture  therefrom  of  boiler  plate  and 
locomotive  and  car  axles.  No  one  who  takes  pride  in  good,  honest  work 
can  fail  to  be  satisfied  with  the  reputation  of  this  concern,  whose  ever 
steady  aim  has  been  to  produce  articles  of  which  the  quality  should  be 
beyond  question.  _ Its  material  is  supplied  to  a greater  or  less  extent  to 
every  important  railroad  (with  only  one  exception)  in  the  United  States 
A few  years  ago,  when  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  held  their  meeting 
at  Cleveland,  several  of  the  non-resident  members  who  spoke  at  the  sup- 
per given  them,  and  who  had  seen  and  carefully  examined  all  the  steel 
works  in  the  world,  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  that  for  neat,  economical 
and  effective  arrangement,  the  Otis  steel  works  was  superior  to  any  open 
hearth  plant  in  Europe  or  America. 

Without  going  farther  into  detail,  it  may  be  added  that  Cleveland  is  an 
important  manufacturing  point  for  stoves,  bolts  and  nuts,  car  wlieels,  cast 
iron  pipe,  forgings,  sewing  machines,  boilers  and  machinery,  bar  iron  and 
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hoops,  shelf  hardware,  tools  and  malleable  iron.  In  this  latter,  there  is 
really  only  one  concern,  the  large  establishment  of  the  Cleveland  Malleable 
Iron  company  and  its  offshoot  the  Eberhardt  Manufacturing  company, 
but  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  their  manager  have  been  sufficient  to  keep 
the  field  to  themselves  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  competition  in  the 
same  locality.  The  Cleveland  City  Forge  and  Iron  company,  whose  spec- 
ialty is  forgings  has,  under  the  management  of  L.  M.  Coe,  grown  from 
a small  beginningin  i86i,  to  an  immense  establishment. 

So  much  for  the  industrial  progress.  Its  growth  has  naturally  been  ac- 
companied with  increase  in  wealth  as  well  as  in  population.  The  use  that 
has  been  made  of  the  riches  accumulated  by  the  development  of  the  city  is 
gratifying.  The  endowments  made  the  different  charitable  institutions, 
the  Wade  Park,  the  Adelbert  College,  the  Case  Scientific  School,  the 
Hurlbut  Art  Gallery,  testify  that  many  of  our  rich  men  have  felt  that  there 
is  something  nobler  in  life  than  mere  gain  of  money,  and  that  something 
besides  great  wealth  is  needed  to  make  the  influence  of  a city  enduring. 
Of  the  ancient  peoples,  the  Phoenicians  were  the  keenest  money-getters ; 
their  commercial  and  maritime  enterprise  was  admirable ; their  cities  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  were  renowned  for  weath  and  splendor ; but  their  riches 
were  used  in  magnificent  and  luxurious  living  ; nothing  was  done  for  litera- 
ture, philosophy  or  art ; no  advance  was  made  in  the  science  of  government 
and  towards  the  wellbeing  of  the  masses.  Their  civilization  perished  with 
their  cities  and  is  only  interesting  as  one  of  the  many  human  failures.  The 
Athenians  were  likewise  traders,  skillful  and  adventurous  on  the  sea,  suc- 
cessful in  commerce  and  prosperous  from  the  growth  of  industry.  Much 
of  their  gain  was  used  to  beautify  the  city  with  works  of  art ; poetry,  phi- 
losophy and  literature  were  encouraged  ; political  advances  were  made  and 
a system  of  justice  between  man  and  man  was  established  to  a degree  suffi- 
cient to  term  Athens  preeminently  the  Democratic  City  The  old  Greek 
civilization  is  gone,  but  its  influence,  its  language,  literature,  philosophy, 
art  and  Democratic  ideas  abide,  have  been  of  weighty  influence  in  our  in- 
tellectual development  and  are  not  without  their  lessons  to  the  enlightened 
nineteenth  century.  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  both  knew  how  to  make 
money;  the  Greeks  only  knew  how  to  spend  it  so  as  to  leave  for  their  suc- 
cessors in  human  progress  lasting  monuments  and  enduring  examples. 
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Great  things  grow  out  of  apparently  trivial  incidents  sometimes,  and 
the  fluctuations  of  a tiny  needle  amid  the  woods  of  northern  Michigan, 
some  years  ago,  had  much  to  do  with  the  building  up  of  this  beautiful  and 
busy  city  on  the  south  coast  line  of  Lake  Erie,  and  with  adding  much  to 
the  wealth  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  That  Cleveland  has  been  chosen  as 
the  most  natural  place  where  the  iron  ore  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  and 
the  coal  from  the  vast  fields  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  should  meet  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  has  long  been  recognized  as  a fact  of  such  un- 
questioned fitness  that  to  us  of  these  days  it  does  not  seem  possible  that 
any  other  order  of  things  could  be  thought  of.  Yet  such  was  the  case 
not  many  years  ago,  and  in  this  brief  paper  I hope  to  collect  some  facts 
showing  how  the  wonderful  richness  of  the  Superior  ore  district  was  dis- 
covered and  developed,  and  how  the  enterprise  and  genius  of  Cleveland 
men  have  given  to  this  city  a large  share  of  the  benefits  arising  therefrom. 

Explorations  for  the  hidden  wealth  of  minerals  along  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior  were  commenced  many  years  ago,  and  as  early  as  1636  it 
was  put  on  record  by  La  Garde,  in  a book  published  in  France,  that  copper 
existed  in  the  wilderness  of  that  far-away  land.  In  the  ‘ Relations  ’ pub- 
lished by  the  Jesuit  fathers  between  1632  and  1672,  allusions  were  made 
to  copper  deposits  in  that  region.  Baron  La  Houtan  in  1689  and  P.  De. 
Charlevoix  in  1721  each  referred  to  the  same  fact,  while  as  early  as  1771 
an  English  company  began  copper  mining  on  the  Ontonagon  river,  but 
soon  abandoned  the  experiment  as  unprofitable.  An  attempt  toward  the 
scientific  exploration  of  this  region  was  made  during  the  presidency  of 
John  Adams,  but  it  came  to  naught  and  no  proper  and  systematic  course 
was  pursued  in  relation  to  it  until  the  one  undertaken  by  Dr.  Douglass 
Houghton,  the  first  state  geologist  of  Michigan.  His  first  examination 
was  made  in  1831,  and  in  the  report  to  the  legislature  in  1841  he  ‘‘pre- 
sented the  results  of  his  labors  up  to  that  period  in  so  able  a manner  that 
the  attention  of  the  world  became  directed  to  the  northern  peninsula  with 
greatly  increased  interest.”  A year  previous  to  this  Dr.  Houghton  had 
written  to  a friend:  “Ores  of  zinc,  iron  and  manganese  occur  in  the 
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vicinity  of  the  shore,  but  I doubt  whether  either  of  them,  unless  it  be  zinc 
and  iron,  is  ot  sufficient  abundance  to  prove  of  much  importance.  Ores 
of  copper  are  much  more  abundant.’'  In  reference  to  the  utter  lack  of 
knowledge  held  prior  to  these  dates  touching  the  vast  deposits  of  iron  that 
have  since  been  uncovered,  the  first  volume  of  the  ‘Michigan  Geological 
Survey,’  published  in  1873,  says:  “It  is  therefore  probable  that  up  to 
1841  no  Indian  tradition  worthy  of  credence  in  regard  to  large  deposits  of 
iron  ore  had  come  to  his  (Dr.  Houghton’s)  knowledge.  Dr.  Houghton  was 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  iron  ore  in  quantities  until  the  return  of  Mr. 
Burt’s  party  of  surveyors  to  Detroit,  in  the  fall  of  1844.  Attention  at  that 
early  period  was  entirely  directed  to  search  for  ores  of  more  value  than 
iron,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Jackson  and  Cleveland  iron  com- 
panies, which  were  the  first  organized,  were  formed  to  mine  copper,  silver 
and  gold.”  The  actual  discovery  of  iron  ore  by  William  A.  Burt,  referred 
to  in  the  above,  has  been  placed  on  record  in  full,  and  with  a graphic 
directness  by  Mr.  Jacob  Houghton,  a member  of  the  party,  and  I take  the 
liberty  of  transcribing  it  as  follows  : 

On  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  September,  1844,  we  started  to  run  the  line  south  between  ranges 
26  and  27.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  hill  to  the  south  of  the  lake,  the  compassman  began  to  notice  the 
fluctuation  in  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle.  We  were,  of  course,  using  the  solar  compass,  of 
which  Mr.  Burt  was  the  inventor,  and  I shall  never  forget  the  excitement  of  the  old  gentleman  when 
viewing  the  changes  of  the  variation — the  needle  not  actually  traveling  alike  in  any  two  places.  He  kept 
changing  his  position  to  take  observation,  all  the  time  saying  : “ How  would  they  survey  this  country 
without  my  compass  ? What  could  be  done  here  without  my  compass  ?"  It  W'as  the  full  and  complete 
realization  of  what  he  had  foreseen  when  struggling  through  the  first  stages  of  his  invention.  At  length 
the  compassman  called  for  us  all  to  ‘ ‘ come  and  see  a variation  that  would  beat  them  all.”  As  we  looked 
at  the  instrument,  to  our  astonishment  the  north  end  of  the  needle  was  traversing  a few  degrees  to  the 
south  of  west.  Mr.  Burt  called  out  : “ Boys,  look  around,  see  what  you  can  find.”  We  all  left  the 
line,  .some  going  to  the  east  and  some  going  to  the  west,  and  all  of  us  returned  with  specimens  of  iron 
ore,  mostly  gathered  from  outcrops.  This  was  along  the  first  mile  from  Teal  lake.  We  carried  out  all 
the  specimens  we  could  conveniently. 

“These  ores,”  said  Hon.  Peter  White  of  Marquette,  in  a paper  recently 
read  at  a Michigan  pioneer  celebration,  “ to-day  make  nearly  one-third  of 
all  the  iron  produced  in  the  United  States.  This  was  eleven  years  before 
the  building  of  the  first  canal  at  Sault  de  St.  Marie.  The  transportation  of 
the  iron  ore  to  the  coal  fields  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  would  then  have 
been  impracticable,  and  had  not  yet  occurred  to  anybody.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  the  first  attempt  to  utilize  these  deposits  was  by  making  blooms 
from  the  ore  in  forges  with  charcoal.  The  first  of  these  forges  was  built 
by  the  Jackson  Iron  company  on  the  Carp  river,  three  miles  east  of  Ne- 
gaunee,  in  1847.’' 
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On  July  23,  1845.  articles  of  association  of  the  Jackson  Mining  com- 
pany were  executed  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  for  the  purpose  of  “exploring  the 
mineral  regions  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  ” Eleven  individuals 
of  this  association  procured  permits  from  the  war  deparment  of  the  general 
government  to  locate  one  square  mile  each  of  mineral  land  in  the  Superior 
regions.  On  Novem*ber  10  Mr.  P.  M.  Everett, in  a letter  to  a friend, describes 
the  visit  paid  by  himself  and  a party  of  three  others  to  that  region.  He 
left  on  July  23,  the  day  of  the  company’s  incorporation.  He  said : 

I hired  a guide  at  the  Sault,  where  I bought  a boat  and  coasted  up  the  lake  to  Copper  harbor,  which 
is  over  three  hundred  miles  from  Sault  de  St.  Marie.  We  made  several  locations,  one  of  which  we  called 
iron  at  the  time.  It  is  a mountain  of  solid  iron  ore,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  The  ore  looks  as 
bright  as  a bar  of  iron  just  broken.  Since  coming  home  we  have  had  some  smelted  and  find  that  it  pro- 
duces iron  and  something  resembling  gold — some  say  it  is  gold  and  copper.  Our  location  is  one  mile 
square  and  we  shall  send  a couple  of  men  up  in  the  spring  to  begin  operations. 

In  the  spring  of  1846  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  to  make  a further  ex- 
ploration of  the  region  and  to  use  their  remaining  permits  by  entering 
other  mineral  lands.  Abram  V.  Berry,  the  first  president  of  the  Jackson 
company,  in  a written  description  of  the  expedition  says : 

After  spending  twelve  days  in  the  woods  exploring  the  surrounding  country  including  what  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  Cleveland  location  and  building  what  we  called  a house,  we  returned  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Carp  with  three  hundred  pounds  of  ore  on  our  backs.  * * It  was  my  intention  at  this  time  to  use 
another  permit  on  the  Cleveland  location,  but  on  arriving  at  the  Sault  I met  Dr.  J.  Lang  Cassels  of  Cleve- 
land, agent  of  a Cleveland  company,  and  having  arranged  with  him  that  his  company  should  pay  a por- 
tion of  the  expense  of  keeping  possession,  making  roads,  etc.,  I discovered  to  him  the  whereabouts  of 
the  Cleveland  location.  He  took  my  canoe,  visited  the  location  and  secured  it  by  a permit.  In  August 
of  the  same  year  Mr.  Olds  of  Cucush  Prairie,  who  owned  a forge,  succeeded  in  making  a fine  bar  of  iron 
from  ore  in  a blacksmith’s  fire — the  first  iron  ever  made  from  Lake  Superior  ore. 

In  1846  Fairchild  Farrand  explored  the  Jackson  location  and  mined 
some  ore.  The  Jackson  company  began,  in  1847,  the  construction  of  a 
forge  on  the  Carp  river,  the  first  iron  made  there  being  on  February  10, 
1848,  and  was  sold  to  Captain  E.  B.  Ward,  who  employed  it  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  steamer  Ocean.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  ex- 
periment were  such,  however,  that  in  1856  it  was  abandoned.  In  1850 
A.  L.  Crawford,  owner  of  some  iron  works  at  Newcastle,  Pennsylvania, 
sent  home  five  tons  of  the  Jackson  ore  and  worked  it  up.  The  iron  was 
found  to  be  of  first-class  quality,  and  Pennsylvania  iron  men  and  capitalists 
began  to  turn  their  attention  toward  the  northwest.  About  this  time 
General  Curtiss  of  Sharon,  Pennsylvania,  went  up  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Jackson  and  Cleveland  locations,  his  desire  being  to  secure  an  interest 
with  a view  to  a future  supply  for  his  works  of  a better  quality  than  he 
then  possessed.  Failing  in  an  arrangement  for  the  Cleveland,  he  bought 
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Up  a majority  of  the  Jackson  stock,  and  carried  out  the  idea  then  gaining 
ground  that  the  ore  could  be  shipped  to  the  coal  and  to  the  manufacturing 
points  with  less  expense  and  trouble  than  attended  its  making  into  iron 
at  the  point  where  it  was  mined.  In  1852  he  shipped  seventy  tons  to  his 
works  at  Sharon,  where  it  was  made  up  into  pig  iron  in  the  old  Clay  fur- 
nace. The  Jackson  company  has  an  interesting  history  from  first  to  last. 
Its  first  name,  that  of  the  Jackson  Mining  company,  was  changed  by  an 
amendment  to  its  charter  in  1849  became  the  Jackson  Iron  com- 

pany, which  title  it  has  since  retained.  Up  to  i860  its  record  was  one  of 
enterprise  and  pluck  against  frequent  disappointments  and  financial  em- 
barrassments, with  many  changes  of  management.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion  the  demand  for  iron  that  followed  gave  it  a new  impetus, 
and  brought  the  long  looked  for  day  of  success.  In  1862,  the  year  after  the 
company  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  secure  Mr.  Fayettd  Brown 
of  Cleveland  for  general  agent  and  manager,  it  declared  its  first  divi- 
dend, and  its  record  from  that  day  to  this  has  been  one  of  unbroken 
and  unquestioned  success.  Its  first  regular  exportation  of  ore  be- 
gan in  1856,  when  five  thousand  tons  were  shipped  to  the  lower 
lake  ports-  Previous  to  that  year  it  had  mined  about  twenty-five 
thousand  tons,  which  had  been  converted  into  blooms  at  the  Carp 
river  and  Marquette  forges.  In  1867  or  1868  the  company  erected  two 
charcoal  blast  furnaces  on  the  the  eastern  shore  of  Bay  de  Noquette, 
now  known  as  Fayette,  Delta  county,  so  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Brown. 
The  furnaces  have  been  in  blast  ever  since.  The  land  on  which  they  are 
built  was  located  by  Mr.  Brown  some  years  previous  to  their  erection.  In 
1872  the  company  purchased  a blast  furnace  and  muck  bar  mill  at  Sharon, 
Pennsylvania,  from  the  Otis  Iron  and  Steel  company,  and  built  another 
blast  furnace  in  connection  with  it.  A new  company  was  organized, 
called  the  Stewart  Iron  company,  which  was  practically  a part  of  the 
parent  concern,  but  which  was  made  necessary  by  the  charter  of  the  Jack- 
son  not  providing  for  the  doing  of  business  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  re- 
organized under  the  limited  partnership  law  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  now 
called  the  Stewart  Iron  company,  limited,  and  the  Sharon  works  are  oper- 
ated by  it.  In  1880  coal  lands  were  bought  in  the  Connellsville  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  coke  ovens  erected  to  manufacture  coke  for  the  com- 
pany’s own  use.  These  are  still  carried  on.  At  the  Fayette  furnaces  at 
Bay  de  Noquette  was  manufactured  the  first  American  iron  successfully 
used  on  a large  scale  in  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  in  this  country, 
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and  the  product  of  these  furnaces  was  for  several  years  used  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  The  Stewart  furnaces  have  also  during 
the  past  twelve  years  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  for  Bes- 
semer steel.  With  the  record  above  outlined,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  Jackson  Iron  company  is  universally  recognized  as  a commercial  force 
with  a far  reaching  influence,  and  is  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  stable 
of  the  iron  companies  of  the  west.  It  . was  very  fortunate  to  secure  at  the 
right  period  the  services  of  a man  who* was  splendidly  equipped  for  its 
needs.  Mr.  Fayette  Brown,  the  general  agent  and  manager,  has  for  years 
been  one  of  the  leading  iron  men  of  Cleveland,  and  has  had  as  much  to 
do  with  making  this  city  the  great  iron  centre  that  it  is  as  any  man  now 
living.  His  pluck,  energy,  strength  of  character  and  business  ability  have 
been  displayed  in  too  many  ways  before  the  people  of  this  vicinity  to  de- 
mand any  elaboration  of  - explanation.  His  father,  Ephraim  Brown, 
was  of  the  pioneers  of  Ohio,  being  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Bloomfield 
township,  Trumbull ‘county.  ' The  elder  Brown  was  a conspicuous  and 
active  figure  in  his  day.  ' He  was'born  in  Westmoreland,  New  Hampshire, 
October  27,  1775,  the  oldest  of  a large  family  of  children.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1806  to' Mary  Huntington,  whose  family  came  from  England  in 
1639,  and  settled  in  Connecticut,  and  of  which  Governor  Huntington  was 
a member.  In  1814  Mr.  Brown,  in  connection  with  Thomas  Howe,  pur- 
chased township  seven,’ range  four,  in  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve, 
now  known' as  Bloomfield.  It  was  at  that  time  an  unbroken  wilderness. 
In  1815  he  removed  with  his  family  to  his  new  home,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death  in  1845.  In  a recent  extensive  examination  of  Trumbull 
county  records  for  infofrhation  on' a historical  point,  I have  often  come 
across  the  figure  of  Ephraim  Brown  and  was  tempted  to  gather  up  and 
place  on  record  his  noble  efiforts  and  daring  labors  in  behalf  of  fugitive 
slaves  in  the  days  when  he  kept  a “ station  ” on  the  “ underground  rail- 
road,” back  in  the  recesses  of  the  Tamarac  swamp. 

Fayette  Brown  v/as  born  at  Bloomfield  on  December  17,  1823,  the  young- 
est except  one  in  a family  of  nine  children.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
he  engaged  as  a clerk  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  establishment  of  his  older 
brother  in  Pittsburgh,  Avhere  he  continued  until  1845,  when  he  changed 
his  position  to  that  of  member  of  the  firm,  on  the  retirement  of  the  senior 
partner.  In  April,  1851,  he  came  to  Cleveland,  where  he  had  some 
months  previously  formed  a partnership  with  Hon.  George  Mygatt  in  the 
banking  business,  under  the  firm  name  of  Mygatt  Sc  Brown,  Mr.  Mygatt 
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retired  from  the  firm  in  1857,  some  months  previous  to  the  great  panic, 
and  connected  himself  with  the  Merchants’  bank.  Mr.  Brown  carried  on 
the  business  in  his  own  name  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in 
1861,  when  he  closed  it  up  and  shortly  after  accepted  an  appointment  from 
the  President  as  a paymaster  in  the  United  States  army.  He  served  in 
that  capacity  until  the  following  year,  when  the  imperative  demands  of 
his  private  affairs  compelled  him  to  resign.  Almost  immediately  there- 
after be  accepted  the  position  of  general  agent  and  manager  of  the  Jackson 
Iron  company,  and  has  given  it  a faithful  and  loyal  service  from  that  day 
to  this.  He  looked  into  all  its  affairs  with  the  trained  eye  of  a business 
man,  and  by  much  personal  and  physical  labor  acquainted  himself  with  all 
its  possessions,  surroundings  and  possibilities.  He  made  it  one  of  the 
leading  and  most  successful  establishments  of  its  day  and  region,  and  its 
great  return  in  financial  benefits  is  largely  due. to  his  labor  and  ability.  He 
soon  became  looked  upon  from  all  quarters  as  one  of  the  leading  iron  men 
of  the  west,  and  his  name  developed  into  a tower  of  strength  to  any  enter- 
prise with  which  it  was  associated.  He  is  president  of  the  Union  Steel 
Screw  company,  a member  of  the  Stewart  Iron  company,  a member  of 
H.  H,  Brown  & Company  of  this  city,  which  represents  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior Iron  company  and  the  Champion  Iron  company,  two  of  the  largest 
concerns  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  his  admirable  record  and  great 
success  as  receiver  of  the  Brown,  Bonnell  company,  of  Youngstown,  is  of 
too  recent  occurrence  to  need  special  mention  here.  As  a citizen  he  is 
honored  and  respected  by  all,  and  as  a man  he  is  high-minded,  generous, 
and  genial'  to  a large  degree  when  one  penetrates  beyond  the  business 
shield  in  which  he  is  most  of  the  time  encased.  No  more  modest  man 
lives,  and  he  is  the  last  to  consent  to  talk  about  his  achievements  or  to  dis- 
cuss his  success.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Winous  Point  club.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a man  in  this  or  any 
community  who  has  been  so  identified  with  the  responsible  places  of 
business  life,  about  whom  more  good  or  less  evil  can  truthfully  be  said 
than  about  Fayette  Brown. 

The  Marquette  Iron  company  was  organized,  on  March  4,  1849,  the 
leading  spirits  being  E.  B.  Clark  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  L.  J. 
Graveraet  of  Mackinaw,  these  two  putting  in  against  the  capital  of  others 
certain  lands,  of  which  they  claimed  to  have  possession.  These  lands 
constituted  what  became  known  as  the  Lake  Superior  and  Cleveland 
mines,  over  which  a long  controversy  arose,  and  which  the  Department 
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of  the  Interior  finally  gave  to  the  Cleveland  Iron  Mining  company  as  the 
legal  and  rightful  owner.  It  was  in  1846  that  Cleveland  parties  appeared 
on  the  scene  and  opened  the  way  for  the  immense  business  that  has  grown 
up  between  that  region  and  this  city.  Reference  is  made  in  the  above 
letter  of  Mr.  Berry  to  Doctor  J.  Lang  Cassels  of  Cleveland,  who,  in  1846, 
visited  Lake  Superior  and  took  “ squatter’s  possession  ” of  a square  mile 
in  the  name  of  the  Dead  River  Silver  and  Copper  Mining  company  of 
Cleveland,  an  enterprise  in  which  were  many  of  the  men  afterwards  found 
in  the  Cleveland  Iron  company,  and  which,  as  the  name  shows,  expected 
to  engage  in  the  production  of  metals  other  than  iron.  Doctor  Cassels 
was  guided  to  his  desired  location  by  an  Indian,  and  made  the  journey 
thereto  and  return  in  a birch  bark  canoe.  In  the  following  year  he  left  the 
country  and  returned  to  Cleveland,  where  he  made  a mild  prophecy  touch- 
ing the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Superior  region  that  was  received  with  pub- 
lic incredulity.  .After  his  departure  home  his  claim  was  taken  possession 
of  by  three  men,  Samuel  Moody,  John  Mann  and  Doctor  Edward  Rogers, 
the  two  former  claiming  what  became  afterwards  the  Cleveland  mine, 
and  the  latter  what  was  afterwards  the  Lake  Superior  mine. 
When  the  Marquette  Iron  company  was  organized,  Clark  claimed  his  in- 
terest in  the  land  through  Moody  and  Mann,  and  Graveraet  his  through 
Rogers.  The  Cleveland  organization,  although  formed  in  1849,  under 
the  name  of  the  Cleveland  Iron  company,  did  not  do  any  special  business 
in  the  Lake  Superior  region  until  1853.  Its  first  organization  was  under 
a special  charter  from  the  Michigan  legislature,  but  on  March  29,  of  1853, 
it  filed  articles  of  association  under  the  name  of  the  Cleveland  Iron  Mining 
company,  with  a capital  stock  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  twenty 
thousand  shares.  The  incorporators  were  John  Outhwaite,  Morgan  L. 
Hewitt,  Selah  Chamberlain,  Samuel  L.  Mather,  Isaac  L.  Hewitt,  Henry 
F.  Brayton  and  E.  M.  Clark.  The  office  of  the  company  was  located  at 
Cleveland.  It  had  already  been  given  possession  of  its  rightful  land  by 
the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Ir^erior,  and  soon  after  its  incorpora- 
tion the  Marquette  company  was  merged  into  it.  The  Cleveland  com- 
pany purchased  the  assets  of  the  Marquette  company,  including  the  forge 
and  the  sixty-four  acres  of  land  on  which  it  was  located,  and  which  land 
now  comprises  the  principal  part  of  the  city  of  Marquette.  The  forge 
was  operated  by  the  new  owners  until  it  was  burned  down  on  December 
I5»  1S53.  In  1854  the  Cleveland  company  mined  four  thousand  tons  of 
ore,  which  was  made  into  blooms  at  the  different  forges  in  the  vicinity  and 
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sent  to  the  lower  lake  ports,  some  of  it  coming  to  Cleveland,  some  going 
to  Troy,  New  York,  and  the  rest  to  various  points  in  this  region.  In  1855 
it  shipped  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  tons  of  ore  to  the 
furnaces  below,  thus  preceding  the  Jackson  by  one  year  in  that  respect, 
and  being  the  first  to  send  away  any  considerable  volume  of  ore. 

The  Cleveland  Iron  Mining  company  has  from  the  day  of  its  origin 
been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  solid  and  important  of  the  commer- 
cial institutions  of  Cleveland.  ' Its  record  has  been  the  best  evidence  of 
its  good  management,  honesty  and  sound  business  methods.  It  com- 
menced to  pay  dividends  in  1862,  as  soon  as  the  Lake  Superior  ore  busi- 
ness was  fairly  on  its  feet,  and  has  done  so  every  year  since,  except  one  or 
two  in  the  severe  times  of  panic.  Its  control  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
best  business  men  of  the  city.  Its  first  president  was  M.  L.  Hewitt,  who 
was  elected  in  1851,  and  his  successors  have  been  Selah  Chamberlain,  W. 
J.  Gordon,  George  Worthington  and  Samuel  L.  Mather,  the  present  in- 
cumbent. The  company  had  much  to  do  with  creating  and  fostering  the 
iron  interests  of  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania,  and  especially  those  of 
Cleveland,  where  the  great  bulk  of  its  ore  was  received  up  to  a few  years 
ago.  Its  first  cargo  of  ore  to  this  point  was  brought  in  1856,  and  sold  in 
small  trial  lots  to  different  parties  who  were  willing  to  give  it  an  expert 
ment.  With  a faith  that  partook  of  the  character  of  prophecy,  the  Cleveland 
managers  felt  that  the  ore  was  sure  to  win,  and  that  its  recognition  was 
only  a matter  of  time.  To  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  that  day  many  trial 
lots  were  sold  on  time  with  uncertain  security,  and  one  of  the  most  treas- 
ured relics  in  the  office  of  the  Cleveland  Iron  Mining  company  to-day  is 
a dingy  and  long  since  outlawed  promissory  note  given  in  pretended  pay- 
ment for  some  of  this  early  ore.  The  company  has  always  confined  its 
operations  to  the  mining  and  selling  of  its  ore,  going  into  no  outside  spec- 
ulations and  managing  matters  with  all  the  needed  energy,  yet  with 
the  proper  kind  of  conservatism.  The  present  officers  are  Samuel  L. 
Mather,  president  and  treasurer;  Jay  C.  Morse,  vice-president;  F.  A. 
Morse,  secretary  ; D.  H.  Bacon,  general  agent  at  the  mines.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Morse  has  been  connected  with  the  company  since  1863  and  has  been  sec- 
retary ever  since  Mr.  Mather’s  election  to  the  presidency  in  1869.  Mr. 
Jay  C.  Morse  went  to  the  Lake  Superior  region  in  1865  as  acting  superin- 
tendent and  manager  at  the  mines,  and  remained  there  until  a couple  of  years 
ago,  when  he  removed  to  Cleveland  and  was  elected  to  the  position  he  now 
holds.  He  gave  to  his  responsible  position  of  manager  the  highest  exec- 
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utive  ability,  a rare  good  business  sense  and  untiring  energy,  and  no  small 
degree  of  its  success  is  due  to  him. 

Mr.  Samuel  L.  Mather,  the  present  president,  has  been  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  interests  of  the  Cleveland  company  from  the  day  of  its  in- 
corporation to  the  present,  and  has  given  it  a continued  and  able  service 
that  is  best  shown  in  the  results  that  have  been  produced.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  incorporators,  and  was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  on 
its  first  organization,  and  held  those  responsible  positions  until  his  acces- 
sion to  the  presidency,  and  ever  since  then  he  has  continued  to  act  as 
treasurer.  He  is  of  good  family  of  Connecticut  origin,  tracing  his  line- 
age on  his  father’s  side  to  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather,  and  on  his  mother’s 
to  the  Livingstones  of  New  York.  His  father  was  one  of  the  holders  of 
the  new  lands  of  the  Western  Reserve,  being  a member  of  the  Connecticut 
Land  company.  The  son  was  born  at  Middleton,  Connecticut,  on  July 
I,  1817.  In  1835  he  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University,  in  Middleton 
— and  only  this  year  attended  the  semi-centennial  of  his  class,  of  which 
nine  are  yet  living.  - Soon  after  graduation  he  removed  to  New  York  and 
engaged  in  business,  and  while  there  paid  a couple  of  visits  to  Europe. 
In  1843  he  came  to  Cleveland  to  look  after  the  sale  of  his  father’s  lands 
in  this  vicinity,  and- also  to  attend  to  the  same  line  of  business  for  other 
eastern  men  who  had  interests  in  this  state.  It  was  while  so  engaged  that 
his  attention  was  attracted  to  the  new  iron  discoveries  in  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior region,  and  with  far-sighted  business  keenness  he  discerned  a future 
in  that  direction,  and  determined  to  unite  his  fortunes  with  those  of  Lake 
Superior  ore. 

Mr.  Mather  has  given  the  Cleveland  company  over  thirty-five  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life,  and  to  his  sound  judgment  and  good  sense  the 
directors  and  stockholders  have  always  looked  on  the  arising  of  any  im- 
portant business  question,  and  have  always  felt  safe  with  their  interests  in 
his  hands.  He  is  looked  upon  by  Cleveland  business  men  as  cautious, 
conservative  and  careful,  and  yet  with  the  will  to  decide  and  the  courage 
to  venture  when  an  opening  presented  itself  or  where  the  interests  of  his 
company  could  be  advanced.  His  reputation  for  honest  and  fair-minded 
dealing  is  of  the  highest,  and  his  record  in  life  without  a blot.  He  has  for 
over  thirty  years  been  a vestryman  and  warden  in  Trinity  church,  and  a 
most  liberal  giver  to  that  and  other  public  or  private  institutions  for  the 
bettering  or  help  of  man.  It  is  hardly  pertinent  in  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject to  enumerate  his  labors  in  other  lines  of  business,  although  mention 
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could  be  made  of  the  Mercantile  National  bank,  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
& Ohio  Railroad’  company,  and  various  insurance  and  other  companies  in 
whose  directories  he  has  had  a part,  and  where  his  genius  and  money  have 
been  given  to  the  advancement  and  upbuilding  of  Cleveland. 

The  Lake  Superior  Iron  company  filed  articles  of  association  on  March 
with  a capital  stock  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  divided 
into  twelve  thousand  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  each.  The  incorpo- 
rators were  jHeman  B.  Ely,  Anson  Gorton,  Samuel  P.  Ely,  George  H. 
Ely  and  Alvah  Strong.  In  the  above  account  of  the  Cleveland  Iron  com- 
pany, mention  is  made  of  the  claim  of  one  Graveraet  of  a portion  of  land 
next  to  the  Cleveland  location  and  described  as  the  Lake  Superior  tract. 
Rogers,  who  had  originally  preempted  it,  failed  to  make  his  interest  good 
by  not  reaching  the  land  office  at  the  Sault  at  the  government  sale,  which 
occurred  in  November  of  1850.  The  location  was  purchased  by  Isaiah 
Briggs  in  the  interest  of  John  Burt,  under  an  agreement  to  lease  an  undi- 
vided one-half  interest  to  Graveraet  for  a term  of  ninety-nine  years,  which 
agreement  was  carried  out.  Mining  operations  were  commenced  in  the 
summer  of  1857,  ^^^t  shipment  of  4,658  tons  was  made  to  Cleve- 

land in  1858.  The  company’s  property  originally  consisted  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty  acres,  but  subsequent  purchases  increased  it  to  over  two  thous- 
and acres.  With  the  purchase  of  this  additional  land,  the  capital  stock  was 
increased  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  all  of  which  was  returned  to 
the  stockholders  as  dividends  before  1873,  up  to  the  close  of  which  year 
the  company  had  mined  and  sold  1,433,097  tons  of  ore.  The  interest 
owned  by  Mr.  Burt  became  the  property  of  the  Lake  Superior  company 
by  purchase,  and  the  half  interest  leased  to  Graveraet  was  also  purchased 
in  1861  from  the  Cleveland  Iron  company,  to  which  it  had  been  conveyed 
by  the  grantees  of  Graveraet,  making  the  Lake  Superior  company  the 
owner  in  full  of  that  tract  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  This,  with 
the  added  land,  constituted  the  original  Lake  Superior  mine.  Mr.  S.  P. 
Ely,  who  has  been  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  useful  men  in  the  opening 
of  that  region,  took  charge  of  the  Lake  Superior  in  1858  as  treasurer  and 
general  manager  and  conducted  it  to  1873,  when  he  retired  from  the 
active  business  of  mining.  He  spent  some  time  abroad.  Last  fall  he 
came  to  Cleveland  and  made  it  his  permanent  home,  having  been  engaged 
for  two  years  previous  to  that  time,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  Hon. 
George  H.  Ely,  in  the  development  of  the  Minnesota  Iron  company’s 
mines,  near  Vermillion  lake,  St.  Louis  county,  Minnesota.  The  opening 
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of  that  region  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Lake  Superior  ore,  but  is 
of  too  recent  date  for  consideration  here. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Ely,  in  the  course  of  his  life  in  the  Lake  Superior  region, 
also  opened  the  Champion  and  the  Republic  mines,  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant yet  developed.  He  was  their  general  manager  to  1873,  and  also 
general  manager  of  the  Marquette,  Houghton  & Ontonagon  Railroad 
company  until  that  date.  He  also  opened  the  Washington  mine  and 
built  the  Morgan  and  Champion  furnaces.  He  is  a man  of  energy  and 
brains,  pleasant  and  genial  with  all  who  have  business  with  him,  and  is 
honest  and  upright  in  character,  and  in  every  sense  a desired  addition  to 
the  iron  circles  of  Cleveland. 

A word  more  as  to  the  Lake  Superior  mine.  Its  product  in  1884  was 
204,796  tons,  and  its  total  product  up  to  and  including  1884  was  3,368,560 
tons,  being  the  largest  aggregate  product  of  any  mine  in  the  United 
States. 

I can  find  space  for  only  a glimpse  at  the  other  companies  that  followed 
the  path  opened  by  these  pioneers  and  came  into  being  between  1853  and 
i860.  On  November  8,  1853,  the  Collins  Iron  company  organized  with  a 
capital  stock  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  its  offices  in  Detroit. 
It  built  a forge  in  1854  and  began  to  make  blooms  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
following.  It  put  up  a cupola  and  made  pig  iron  in  1858.  On  August  28, 
1854,  the  Peninsula  Iron  company  was  created.  It  finally  sold  its  lands, 
and  confined  its  business  to  a blast  furnace  near  Detroit.  In  October, 
1854,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Superior  Iron  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
company  was  formed,  but  perhaps  from  exhaustion  attending  the  produc- 
tion of  its  long  name,  never  attempted  any  business.  The  Clinton  Iron 
company  was  originated  by  forgemen  of  Clinton  county.  New  York,  in 
January,  1855,  for  the  purpose  of  leasing  and  operating  the  Jackson  forge. 
The  market  price  of  blooms  being  below  the  cost  of  manufacture,  they 
were  enabled  to  operate  the  forge  for  only  a brief  period,  and  becoming 
hopelessly  involved,  the  Clinton  company  was  compelled  to  suspend. 
The  Forest  Iron  company  originated  in  1855  only  to  end  in  financial  ruin. 
In  July,  1857,  the  Pioneer  Iron  company  was  incorporated,  and  it  was  the 
first  to  establish  a blast  furnace  on  Lake  Superior,  all  the  iron  manufac- 
tured prior  to  that  period  having  been  made  in  bloomaries.  The  com- 
pany finally  became  absorbed  by  the  Iron  Cliff  company.  The  Detroit 
Iron  Mining  company,  the  New  England  Mining  company  that  came  to 
naught,  the  Eureka  Iron  company,  the  Excelsior  Mining  company. 
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the  Lake  Superior  Foundry  company,  the  Green  Island  Iron  com- 
pany, and  the  Northern  Iron  company  are  the  remaining  estab- 
lishments that  attempted  to  open  a business  in  this  region  for  the 
mining  or  making  of  iron  before  i860.  Those  of  a date  recent  to 
that  period,  although  some  are  of  great  importance,  have  slight  connec- 
tion with  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  The  great  financial  panic  of  1857 
of  course  had  its  effect  on  these  new  and  uncertain  enterprises,  extinguish- 
ing some,  compelling  the  rest  to  do  a careful  and  cautious  business,  and 
preventing  new  capital  from  trying  its  strength  in  this  direction.  Com- 
paratively little  was  done  in  the  mining  of  ore  up  to  1863,  but  when  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  came  on  the  demand  for  iron  so  enormously  increased 
that  it  caused  the  revival  of  enterprises  that  languished,  and  opened  a 
vastly  wider  field  for  new  ones.  The  quality  and  abundance  of  the  ore, 
the  facility  with  which  it  could  be  mined,  the  greatly  improved  methods 
of  transportation,  and  the  strength  and  extreme  tenacity  of  the  Lake 
Superior  iron,  became  known  to  the  world,  and  all  worked  together  to 
make  the  business  the  immense  commercial  force  it  has  become.  Some 
idea  of  the  wonderful  size  to  which  this  business  has  grown  can  be  gained 
from  the  subjoined  figures,  showing  the  production  of  ore  and  pig  iron 
from  the  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  region — including  the  extensive  de- 
velopments in  the  Menomenee  region,  which  are  of  recent  discovery  and 
opening — and  of  their  attending  furnaces  during  the  years  named.  I have 
chosen,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  only  each  fifth  year  in  illustration  of  the 
rest,  and  the  figures  are  given  in  tons : 


YEAR. 

ORE. 

PIG  IRON. 

ORE  AND  PIG. 

VALUE. 

l8<6 

40,792 

40.792 

$ 258,657 

i860 

114,401 

5.660 

1 20, 06 1 

736.496 

1865 

186, 208 

12,283 

198,491 

1.590.430 

1870 

830,940 

49.298 

880,  238 

6,300,170 

1875 

891.257 

81.753 

973,010 

5.788,763 

1880 

1,885,724 

48.523 

1.934,247 

19.457.427 

1884 

2.455.924 

57.287 

2,513.211 

13.921. 491 

I 

The  totals  for  the  entire  time  between  1856  and  1884,  both  inclusive, 
are  as  follows:  24,809,391  tons  of  ore;  1,030,884  tons  of  pig  iron; 

25,840,275  tons  of  ore  and  pig  together;  and  at  a total  value  of  $193,- 
752,779.  The  following  are  the  totals  of  ore  shipped  from  some  of  the 
largest  mines  from  1854  to  1884,  both  inclusive;  Champion,  1,450,056 
tons;  Cleveland,  3,024,972  tons;  Jackson,  2,446,421  tons;  Lake  Superior, 
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3,368,560  tons;  Republic,  2,090,830  tons;  New  York,  1,035,001  tons. 
These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Marquette  Minmg  Journal  of  January  17, 
1885,  and  are  authentic. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  exportation  of  ore,  as  indicated  in  the  above,  either  in  large  or 
small  quantities,  had  not  become  a part  of  anyone’s  plan  in  the  earliest 
days  of  iron  mining  in  this  region,  the  only  thought  being  to  manufacture 
the  iron  on  the  spot  where  the  ore  was  found.  But  as  the  progressive 
ideas  of  the  day  began  to  work  their  way  to  the  surface  and  the  new 
country  to  develop,  a means  of  safe,  easy  and  cheap  transportation  be- 
tween the  upper  and  the  lower  lakes  was  looked  for.  The  passage  of 
vessels  to  Lake  Superior  was  impossible  as  long  as  a one-mile  rapid  with 
a seventeen  foot  fall  lay  in  the  St.  Mary’s  river,  or  strait,  as  a barrier 
between  lakes  Huron  and  Superior.  The  great  and  growing  interests  of 
that  region  demanded  attention  with  renewed  emphasis  each  year,  and 
finally  in  1852  congress  took  definite  action  by  granting  to  Michigan 
750,000  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  a 
ship  canal  around  the  falls  of  St.  Marie.  In  the  February  following,  the 
legislature  of  Michigan  accepted  the  grant.  A contract  was  made  for  the 
building  of  the  canal,  which  was  to  be  done  in  two  years,  the  considera- 
tion being  the  government  grant  of  land,  and  the  parties  who  undertook 
the  task  being  the  St.  Marie’s  Falls  Ship  Canal  company  of  New  York. 
Ground  was  broken  on  June  4,  1853.  On  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1855, 
water  was  let  into  the  canal,  and  in  the  following  June  it  was  opened  for 
public  use.  A waterway  was  thus  opened  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
lower  ports,  and  although  the  general  government  has  come  loyally  to 
the  aid  of  these  vast  interests  and  has  opened  a much  larger  canal  for 
their  use,  so  great  has  been  their  growth  that  even  now  the  question  is 
raised  as  to  how  still  greater  accommodations  can  be  furnished  for  the 
near  future.  The  second  lock — five  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long,  eighty 
feet  wide  and  sixteen  deep — was  finished  about  four  years  ago,  and  is 
undoubtedly  the  finest  piece  of  engineering  hydraulic  work  on  the  conti- 
nent. Both  old  and  new  locks  are  now  in  operation,  yet  so  rapid  has 
been  the  development  of  the  various  interests  of  the  northwest  that  Gen- 
eral Poe,  who  is  in  charge,  states  officially  to  the  war  department  that 
there  is  pressing  need  for  the  building  of  an  additional  lock  as  large  as 
the  other,  and  that  before  it  can  be  completed  the  traffic  of  the  northwest 
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will  be  in  waiting  for  it.  Hon.  Peter  White,  in  the  address  above  alluded 
to,  speaks  of  the  first  canal  in  the  following  terms : 

Many  other  persons,  all  of  whose  names  I cannot  recall,  were  personally  interested  in  promoting  the 
building  of  the  canal.  Among  these  should  be  mentioned  Judge  William  A.  Burt,  Captain  Canfield  of 
the  United  States  Topographical  corps,  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooks,  Dr.  M.  L.  Hewitt  and  the  late  Heman  B. 
Ely,  The  canal  proved  equal  to  all  e.vpectations  in  its  workings  for  several  years,  but  later  on  the  vast 
increase  of  commerce  made  it  necessary  to  use  larger  lake  craft  drawing  a greater  depth  of  water  than 
this  canal  would  accommodate,  and  the  state  of  Michigan  was  induced  to  e.xpend  some  part  of  the 
earnings  of  the  canal  in  its  enlargement ; but  all  that  was  done  that  way  w’as  so  manifestly  inadequate 
that  congress  was  again  successfully  appealed  to  and  asked  to  make  a cash  appropriation,  on  the  score  of 
its  being  a great  national  work  on  the  national  frontier.  The  general  government  has  made  repeated 
appropriations,  which  have  been  expended  under  the  skillful  direction  of  General  Weitzel  and  General  _ 
O.  M.  Poe,  until  the  locks  are  now  the  largest  and  the  most  perfect  and  durable  structures  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  I might  say,  in  closing  my  reference  to  the  canal,  that  the  state  of  Michigan , under  the 
advice  of  Governor  Jerome,  very  wisely  transferred  its  title  and  interest  with  the  care  and  management 
of  the  canal  to  the  United  States.  Congress  has  by  public  act  accepted  the  trust,  and  has  since  made 
this  great  national  highway  free  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

THE  FIRST  RAILROADS. 

Yet,  even  while  the  canal  question  was  in  its  first  embryo  of  thought, 
the  busy  brains  of  men  in  other  directions  were  working  out  other  points 
in  this  great  problem  of  transportation.  When  the  first  opening  was 
made  on  the  ore  lands  there  were  not  over  fifty  white  people  in  Marquette 
county,  and  nothing  but  an  Indian  trail  led  from  the  mouth  of  the  Carp  river 
to  Iron  mountain.  On  the  erection  of  the  Jackson  forge,  a wagon  road 
was  constructed  between  it  and  the  mines;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  seen  that 
the  ore  would  pay  for  working,  a plank  road  was  projected  from  the  lake 
to  the  mountain,  and  completed  in  1856.  It  was  afterwards  converted  into 
a tram  railway  with  mules  for  locomotive  power,  and  still  later  abandoned. 
In  1851,  a year  before  the  government  land  grant  had  been  given  for  the 
construction  of  the  St.  Marie  ship  canal,  Heman  B.  Ely  and  John  Burt 
began  to  agitate  the  question  of  a railroad,  and  in  1852  Mr.  Ely  caused  a 
survey  to  be  made.  He  was  a man  of  great  ability  and  energy,  and  was 
fitted  both  by  nature  and  training  for  the  successful  prosecution  and  push- 
ing forward  of  such  a great  work  as  this.  He  was  educated  at  Ham- 
ilton college,  and  was  by  profession  a lawyer,  but  early  began  to  devot(< 
his  time  to  great  commercial  enterprises.  He  built  the  first  telegraph  lin^ 
from  Buffalo  to  Detroit,  and  the  first  one  between  Cleveland  and  Pitts, 
burgh.  This  work  brought  him  to  Cleveland,  which  he  decided  to  make 
his  home.  While  here  he  organized  the  Cleveland,  Painesville  & Ash- 
tabula  railroad  company,  of  which  he  was  made  president,  with  Abel 
Kimbell  treasurer,  Frederick  Harbach  chief-engineer;  and  the  principal 
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contractors  for  building  the  line  were  Frederick  Harbach,  Amasa  Stone 
and  Stillman  Witt.  That  road,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  the  foundation 
of  the  great  Lake  Shore  & Michigan  Southern  line  through  the  points 
mentioned  in  its  title.  In  those  days  it  was  considered  a remarkable  un- 
dertaking, and  it  required  all  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Ely  and  his  associates  to 
persuade  the  public  that  a railroad  could  possibly  compete  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  passengers  and  the  carrying  of  freight  with  the  grand  lake 
steamers  then  afloat.  It  was  while  he  was  a resident  of  Cleveland  that 
Mr.  Ely  paid  a visit  to  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  its  immense  promise 
of  wealth  and  business  so  impressed  him  that  he  decided  to  risk  his 
future  in  its  development.  He  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Cleveland 
road  and  gave  his  whole  time  and  thought  to  the  new  enterprise.  There 
was  no  general  railroad  law  in  Michigan  at  that  time,  and  Mr.  Ely  went 
ahead  with  his  road  as  a private  enterprise,  associating  with  him  his  two 
brothers,  Samuel  P.  Ely  and  George  H.  Ely,  then  of  Rochester,  R"ew 
York.  All  three  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  work.  A contract  was 
made  with  the  Jackson  and  Cleveland  companies  and  with  the  smaller 
concerns  of  the  day  for  the  carrying  of  all  their  ores.  The  enterprise 
was  prosecuted  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties.  After  the  passage 
of  the  general  railroad  law  of  the  state  in  1855,  the  Messrs.  Ely 
incorporated  their  road  under  the  title  of  the  Iron  Mountain  railroad. 
In  1857  it  was  completed  and  put  into  operation.  But  the  one  in  whose 
brain  it  found  origin  did  not  live  to  see  the  full  fruits  of  his  labors.  Mr. 
Heman  B.  Ely,  “to  whose  foresight  and  energy,”  says  the  report  of  the 
Michigan  geological  survey,  “the  origin  and  success  of  the  enterprise 
was  largely  due,  and  to  whom  the  interests  of  Lake  Superior  became 
otherwise  greatly  indebted,”  died  in  Marquette  in  1856  of  an  obscure 
disease  which  may  have  been  and  probably  was  the  result  of  his  labors 
and  exposures  while  engaged  in  this  great  task.  His  brothers  continued 
the  work  and  the  line  was  put  into  operation.  It  subsequently  became  a 
part  of  the  Bay  de  Noquette  & Marquette  railroad,  and  afterwards  by  con- 
solidation, the  Marquette  & Ontonagon  road,  and  still  later,  by  further 
consolidation,  the  Marquette,  Floughton  & Ontonagon  road.  Under  this 
consolidation  the  line  was  extended  to  L’Anse,  docks  built  and  an  ore 
port  established  there.  Later  on  the  road  reached  Houghton,  and  the 
copper  and  iron  ore  districts  were  at  last  united.  “ Another  outlet,”  says 
Mr.  White,  “for  the  shipment  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ores  was  offered  by 
the  completion  in  1864  of  the  Peninsula  railroad  from  Negaunee  to  Esca- 
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naba.  This  later  became  a part  of  the  through  line  of  the  Northwestern 
railroad  from  Negaunee  to  Chicago.  Escanaba,  the  Lake  Michigan  ter- 
minus of  the  Peninsula  railroad,  was  founded  and  somewhat  built  up 
during  the  construction  of  the  railway.  It  was  first  known  as  Sand  Point, 
but  in  1864  was  organized  into  a town  and  given  its  present  name.”  The 
Detroit,  Mackinac  & Marquette  railroad  was  completed  in  the  early  part 
of  1881  from  Marquette  to  St.  Ignace,  and  extensive  ore  docks  were  built 
at  the  latter  point.  This  line  made  still  another  outlet  for  Lake  Superior 
iron  ore,  and  opened  a railway  connection  between  the  lower  and  the 
upper  peninsulas  of  Michigan.  In  concluding  this  account  of  the  early 
railroads,  I cannot  refrain  from  again  quoting  from  Mr.  White’s  paper 
sufficient  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Heman  B.  Ely  was  held 
by  those  who  knew  him  well  and  often  saw  him  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  great  and  difficult  task.  Pie  says  : 

The  starting  and  carrying  on  of  an  enterprise  of  such  magnitude  at  that  early  day,  so  far  from  a base 
of  supplies,  together  with  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  many  other  difficulties,  was  a work  requiring 
more  pluck,  skill  and  capital  than  the  canal.  The  grades  were  heavy,  rock  cutting  very  extensive,  bot- 
tomless swamps  to  cross  with  fills  numerous  and  difficult  to  make ; and  to  add  to  the  numberless 
obstacles  and  annoyances,  the  severe  winters  of  those  days  came  with  deep  snows  and  extreme  frosts, 
while  the  summer  season  brought  overwhelming  swarms  of  black  flies,  gnats  and  mosquitoes.  • 

Mr.  Heman  B.  Ely  was  a man  of  prophetic  insight,  who  saw  at  that  early  day  the  future  growth  and 
greatness  of  the  iron  region.  All  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the  present  day  is  but  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  confident  expectations  and  predictions.  All  the  impediments  and  obstructions  in  the  path- 
way to  triumphant  success  counted  for  nothing.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  the  champion  of  the 
unfortunate.  He  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  courteous  and  just  to  all.  His  courage  and  deter- 
mination were  appreciated  and  admired. 

RESULTS  IN  THIS  NEIGHBORHOOD. 

In  1852  the  first  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  region  was  received  in 
Cleveland.  It  was  shipped  by  the  Marquette  Iron  company  in  a half 
dozen  barrels  aboard  the  ship  Baltimore.  Two  years  later  some  fifteen 
hundred  tons  were  received  here.  “From  this  small  beginning,”  says 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  Cleveland  board  of  trade,  ‘ ‘ the  trade  has 
gradually  grown  from  year  to  year  until  our  receipts  now  aggregate 
nine  hundred  thousand  tons  annually,  and  to-day  Cleveland  has  more  cap- 
ital in  the  Lake  Superior  mines  than  any  other  one  city  in  the  country.” 
In  another  article  in  this  issue  the  coal  and  iron  industry  at  this 
point  is  fully  and  ably  discussed,  and  only  a few  random  ideas  are  set 
down  here.  The  low  estimation  in  which  the  ore  was  held  by  this  busi- 
ness community  during  the  experimental  stages,  is  well  illustrated  by  an 
incident  I have  heard  related  by  Hon.  George  H.  Ely.  He  was  living  in 
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Rochester,  and  held  the  position  of  president  of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron 
company.  A small  cargo  of  ore  had  been  shipped  to  Mr.  H.  N.  Gates 
of  Cleveland,  who  was  unable  to  pay  the  freight,  and  so  little  commercial 
value  was  attached  to  the  ore  that  the  whole  cargo  was  not  considered 
sufficient  security  for  the  freight  charges,  and  Mr.  Ely  was  drawn  on  be- 
fore they  could  be  paid.  In  those  early  days  there  were  no  furnaces  on 
the  lake  shore,  and  it  was  not  until  1857  that  Henry  Chisholm  laid  in 
Newburg  the  foundations  of  the  Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  company.  The 
Cleveland  & Mahoning  railroad  had  not  yet  commenced  to  bind  the  city 
on  the  lake  and  the  coal  fields  of  eastern  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania 
in  their  present  bonds  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  union.  Ore  went 
to  Erie  and  from  thence  over  the  Erie  and  Pittsburgh  canal  to  the  furnaces 
of  Pennsylvania;  and  after  the  value  of  the  newly  discovered  and  marketed 
material  was  fully  measured,  and  it  was  seen  what  great  benefits  could 
arise  from  its  mixture  with  the  native  ores,  the  iron  men  of  all  this  region 
began  to  look  toward  means  by  which  it  could  be  brought  to  their  doors 
at  the  least  possible  cost.  The  rapid  building  of  railroads  in  the  decade 
running  from  1850  to  i860,  and  in  the  several  years  that  followed,  helped 
to  solve  this  problem,  while  the  carrying  of  ore  became  one  of  the  means 
by  which  the  new  roads  were  enabled  to  live.  The  opening  of  the  Cleve- 
land & Pittsburgh  line  furnished  an, example  of  this  kind  and  gave  Cleve- 
land a place  on  the  route  along  which  .much  of  the  ore  for  Pittsburgh  and 
Wheeling  furnaces  was  compelled  to  travel.  Of  the  later  roads  I will  not 
take  space  to  speak.  Of  course  the  slow  working  out  of  this  problem  to 
Cleveland,  as  well  as  to  the  Lake  Superior  region,  was  wonderfully  facili- 
tated and  the  result  suddenly  reached  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  and 
the  enormous  demand  for  iron  that  followed.  In  Cleveland,  and  in  the 
Mahoning  and  Shenango  valleys  tributary  to  it,  furnaces  and  other  iron 
works  sprang  into  being  as  if  by  magic,  and  when  the  war  closed  the 
wonderful  er^  of  railroad  building  that  followed  kept  the  iron  and  steel 
business  in  full  high-tide  of  apparent  success  until  the  great  panic  of  1873. 
The  results  that  followed  are  too  recent  in  the  public  mind  to  require  any 
extended  discussion  in  this  connection. 

Among  those  who  in  all  justice  are  counted  a part  of  the  beginnings 
and  growth  of  this  great  iron  industry,  the  Hon.  George  H.  Ely  of 
Cleveland,  from  his  early  devotion  to  it,  the  service  of  many  years  he  has 
given  it,  and  the  great  labors  he  has  performed  in  the  opening  of  a path- 
way by  which  the  ore  could  reach  civilization  and  a market,  deserves  most 
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honorable  mention.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  as  he  was  afterwards  one  of  the  active  means  by  which  the  iron 
business  of  Cleveland  was  advanced.  He  has  always  been  an  earnest  and 
hard  working  friend  of  all  our  com.mcrcial  and  marine  interests;  and  in 
the  improvement  of  the  harbors  of  these  northern  lakes  and  of  their  con- 
tributing rivers,  in  the  prevention  of  the  building  of  a bridge  across  De- 
troit river  to  the  damage  of  all  places  above  and  below,  and  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a proper  tariff  on  iron,  he  has  done  great  and  patriotic  service,  and 
has  been  a most  useful  member  of  the  community  in  which  he  has  cast  his 
lot.  His  father,  Elisha  Ely,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  and  afterwards  of  Allegan,  Michigan,  where  he 
died  in  1856,  after  having  been  a .state  senator,  judge,  and  regent  of  the 
State  university.  George  H.  was  born  in  Rochester,  and  on  the  death  of 
his  mother,  in  1832,  he  was  sent  to  Massachusetts,  where  he  attended 
school  and  devoted  himself  to  classical  study  with  a view  of  preparing  for 
college.  In  1846  he  entered  Williams  college,  where  he  graduated  in 
1848,  returning  in  1851  to  give  the  master’s  oration  and  receive  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  He  immediately  went  to  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  to  take 
charge  of  the  business  and  estate  of  his  brother  Alexander,  who  had  just 
died,  leaving  a large  flouring  mill  and  an  extensive  landed  property.  Two 
years  later  he  returned  to  Rochester,  where  his  brother,  Samuel  P.  Ely, 
was  engaged  in  the  milling  business.  ‘ Mr.  Ely  engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness, purchasing  the  Granite  mills,  the  second  largest  in  town,  at  a cost 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  He  remained  in  this  business  for  seven  years, 
and  it  was  while  here  that  his  attention  was  called  to  the  Lake  Superior 
country,  and  the  whole  business  tenor  of  his  life  changed.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  railroad  from  the  lake  to  the  mines  has  already  been  told  in 
the  above.  The  first  visit  he  paid  to  the  mines  was  in  1855,  although  his 
money  and  services  had  been  engaged  in  the  advancing  of  the  road  for 
several  years  before.  Those  who  know  the  character  of  the  man  need 
not  be  told  that  he  put  his  energy,  enthusiasm  and  property  at  the  com- 
mand of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated,  and  that  he  w^as  ready  to 
give  cheerful  help  and  aid  at  every  turn  and  in  every  embarrassment.  It 
was  his  money  that  bought  the  first  locomotive  ever  sent  up  the  lakes  or 
to  pass  through  the  Sault,  its  destination  being  the  new  railroad.  On  the 
death  of  Heman  B.  Ely,  as  related  above,  the  brothers,  Samuel  P.  and 
George  H.,  continued  the  road  to  its  completion,  and  finally  disposed  of 
all  their  interest  therein.  They  had  meanwhile  invested  in  ore  lands,  and 
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were  among  the  founders  of  the  Lake  Superior  Irpn  company,  of  which 
George  H.  Ely  was  the  first  president,  and  were  also  holders  of  stock  in 
other  iron  corporations.  In  1863  Mr.  George  H.  Ely,  having  disposed 
of  his  Rochester  business  some  time  before,  came  to  Cleveland,  where  he 
formed  a partnership  for  the  sale  of  iron  ore  and  pig  iron  with  the  late  H. 
B.  Tuttle,  who  had  represented  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  company,  at 
Cleveland,  from  its  beginning.  This  firm  continued  until  the  death  of 
Mr.  Tuttle,  in  1878.  From  the  date  of  his  coming  here,  Mr.  Ely  has 
held  a leading  place  in  the  iron  business  of  Cleveland,  and  has  been  one 
of  its  best  friends  and  most  earnest  advocates.  Space  will  allow  only  a 
brief  mention  of  some  of  his  public  labors.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  by 
the  mayor  of  Cleveland  to  attend  the  national  railroad  convention,  at  St. 
Louis,  to  promote  the  construction  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railroad  across 
the  continent.  In  December,  1879,  was  sent  as  a delegate  from  the 
Cleveland  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Lake  Improvement  convention,  held  at 
St.  Paul,  where  he  was  honored  by  being  chosen  president,  and  which 
convention  commissioned  him  to  go  to  Washington  to  advocate  and  se- 
cure the  immediate  entering  upon  the  improvement  and  enlargement  of 
the  St.  Mary’s  river  by  the  government,  and  the  completion  of  the  lock 
and  canal.  This  effort,  in  which  Mr.  Ely  was  prominent,  was  eminently 
successful,  and  there  was  secured  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  again  went  to  Washington  on  the  following  winter  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  more  active  measures  in  the  work  already  under 
way.  In  November,  1879,  chairman  of  a committee  of  the  Cleve- 

land Board  of  Trade  that  was  sent  to  Detroit  to  oppose  before  a govern- 
ment commission  of  engineers,  the  bridging,  by  the  railroads,  of  Detroit 
river — a scheme  that  had  powerful  backing,  and  was  then  on  the  point  of 
success.  Mr.  Ely  powerfully  showed  the  damage  that  such  a structure 
would  be  to  the  entire  shipping  interests  of  all  the  lakes.  In  the  February 
following  the  Board  of  Trade  sent  him  to  Washington  on  the  same  project, 
where  he  appeared  before  the  commerce  committee  of  the  senate  and 
house,  where  he  effectually  demolished  the  whole  scheme,  and  won  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  everybody  in  this  section,  except  a few  rail- 
road managers  of  Michigan.  He  has  long  since  been  regarded  as  an  es- 
pecial guardian  and  champion  of  all  harbor  interests  and  means  of  water 
communication  about  these  lakes,  and  what  he  has  done  for  the  iron  in- 
terests can  never  be  told  within  the  limits  of  an  artide  like  this.  One 
especial  service  must  not  be  overlooked.  When  the  tariff  commission  of 
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1882  visited  Cleveland,  Mr.  Ely  made  a strong  address  in  favor  of  protec- 
tion for  the  iron  interests,  and  again  appeared  before  that  body  by  especial 
invitation  at  its  sitting  in  Philadelphia.  He  also  spent  a part  of  the 
winter  in  Washington  looking  after  the  same  interest,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  had  great  influence  in  bringing  about  the  very  satisfactory 
treatment  of  iron  in  the  tariff  that  was  adopted  in  March  of  1883.  He 
has  at  all  times  been  a friend  to  the  tariff,  and  is  now  one  of  the  four  Ohio 
directors  of  the  recently  formed  American  Protective  Tariff  League.  At 
present  Mr  Ely,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  S.  P.,  is  engaged  in  the 
development  of  the  iron  region  of  Minnesota. 

These  by  no  means  comprise  the  labors,  either  public  or  private,  that 
Mr.  Ely  has  performed.  He  has  traveled  extensively  for  health  and 
pleasure,  including  a tour  of  the  continent  in  1869.  He  has  been  an 
elder  and  trustee  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church  for  about  twenty  years; 
a trustee  and  president  of  the  Cleveland  city  hospital ; trustee  of  Adel- 
bert  college  of  the  Western  Reserve  university  ; and  connected  in  like 
capacities  with  the  Humane  society.  Industrial  home  and  other  benevolent 
institutions  of  Cleveland.  He  has  also  been  vice-president  of  the  board 
of  trade,  and  member  in  and  director  of  various  commercial,  railroad  and 
mining  institutions  that  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  Pie  has  always 
been  a warm  and  earnest  friend  of  his  party  (the  Republican),  making 
many  speeches  and  doing  much  work  in  its  behalf.  In  1883  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  senate  from  this  district,  and  made  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  useful  members  of  that  body.  Personally  Mr.  Ely  is  a man  of  broad 
and  liberal  views,  great  cultivation,  possessing  a fund  of  general  and  com- 
mercial information  that  he  knows  how  to  use,  of  agreeable  presence,  and 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  democratic  doctrine  that  the  rights  and 
claims  of  men  lie  in  their  usefulness  and  not  their  worldly  possessions. 
He  is  genial  and  ready  to  extend  a favor  to  anyone  in  need  of  help.  His 
business  sagacity  has  been  well  shown  in  the  success  of  his  life.  He 
carries  his  Christianity  into  his  daily  life,  and  honesty  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental points  of  his  character.  He  is  an  effective  public  speaker,  and  has 
been  called  upon  many  times  to  make  good  use  of  that  gift.  His  standing 
among  his  business  and  personal  associates  is  of  the  very  highest,  and  in 
all  respects  he  is  counted  an  honorable,  busy,  upright  and  thoroughly 
manly  man.  He  is  yet  in  the  prime  of  life  and  usefulness,  and  can  be 
depended  upon  for  many  years  of  the  future  to  continue  the  good  work 
of  the  past, 
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There  is  still  another  of  the  far-seeing  business  men  of  Cleveland  who 
early  linked  his  fortunes  with  those  of  this  distant  and  uncertain-  region, 
and  who  lived  to  see  his  faith  made  good  and  to  aid  in  bringing  this  rich 
wilderness  close  to  the  civilization  in  which  it  was  to  play  so  prominent  a 
part.  He  has  been  called  from  his  labors,  but  his  memory  is  held  in  love 
and  respect  in  the  city  wherein  his  chief  work  was  done.  I refer  to  the 
late  John  Outhwaite,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Superior  iron 
ore  business  and  one  of  the  first  among  eastern  men  to  set  his  foot  in  the 
Lake  Superior  wilderness.  He  was  born  in  Hunton,  Yorkshire,  in  old 
England,  on  July  9,  1811.  At  an  early  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
chemist  in  Bedel,  where  he  remained  five  years,  learning  much  in  a scien- 
tific way  that  was  of  great  use  to  him  in  after  years.  In  the  spring  of 
1830  he  came  with  his  family  to  America,  going  first  to  Buffalo,  where  he 
remained  two  years.  On  the  day  on  which  he  was  of  age,  July  9,  1832, 
he  set  out  to  face  the  world  as  his  own  master,  armed  only  with  his  in- 
domitable energy  and  courage,  and  nerved  with  a determination  to  succeed. 
He  came  to  Cleveland,  which  had  not  then  quite  reached  a population  of 
four  thousand  and  had  not  yet  been  given  its  village  charter,  and  seeing 
here  the  foundations  of  future  growth,  determined  to  make  this  the  scene 
of  his  labors  and  to  join  his  fortunes  with  those  of  the  growing  town. 
This  determination  he  saw  no  reason  to  change  in  later  years,  and  Cleve- 
land was  his  home  until  his  death  in  1881. 

For  the  next  sixteen  years  he  was  engaged  in  business  here,  working 
with  that  industry  which  characterized  his  whole  life  and  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  that  reputation  for  honesty  and  business  sagacity  in  which  he 
was  always  held.  It  was  in  toward  1848  that  his  attention  was  first  turned 
to  the  Lake  Superior  country,  and  he  soon  became  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  there  was  a.  future  before  the  new  industry  which  had  been  accident- 
ally brought  to  light.  In  that  year  he  made  his  first  visit  to  that  region 
to  locate  the  Cleveland  mine.  He  has  often  told  with  zest  and  the  keen 
pleasure  of  an  active  memory  of  his  experiences  in  the  woods  and  among 
the  wild  people  who  dwelt  along  the  shores  of  the  great  lake.  On  April 
2,  1850,  in  the  preliminary  preparation  of  what  was  to  follow,  the  Michi- 
gan legislature  passed  an  act  naming  Dr.  M.  L.  Hewitt,  Dr.  C.  D.  Bray- 
ton  and  John  Outhwaite  incorporators  of  the  Cleveland  company,  and  it 
was  in  the  following  winter,  on  December  26,  that  a meeting  was  held  in 
the  Canal  bank  of  Cleveland  and  the  Cleveland  Iron  Mining  company 
formed.  A full  history  of  that  organization  and  of  the  great  commercial 
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strides  it  has  made,  has  already  been  given  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
Mr.  Outhwaite  was  a member  of  the  first  board  of  directors,  and  was 
always  an  earnest  and  hard-working  friend  of  the  enterprise,  giving  it  aid 
from  his  experience,  his  good  judgment  and  his  ever  present  business 
sense.  In  many  other  ways  was  he  an  active  worker  in  this  field  of  iron, 
and  many  of  the  interests  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  felt  his  helping 
hand.  He  was  one  of  the  three  men  who  laid  out  the  city  of  Marquette 
in  1852,  and  his  name  is  held  in  honor  in  that  thriving  city  as  that  of  one 
of  her  most  enterprising  pioneers.  When  the  Marquette  company  was 
formed,  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Cleveland  company,  made  up  among  the 
stockholders  of  the  Cleveland  and  for  the  purpose  of  developing  certain 
lands  purchased  from  the  Cleveland,  Mr.  Outhwaite  was  its  president  and 
gave  it  large  personal  care  and  attention.  It  was  afterwards  merged  into 
the  parent  concern.  Mr.  Outhwaite  was  also  connected  with  the  Edwards 
mine,  which  afterwards  became  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Angeline.  In 
February,  1869,  he  was  elected  a director  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake 
Angeline  Iron  company,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  was  made  its 
general  manager.  In  December  he  was  elected  to  the  position  of  vice- 
president,  and  on  March  i,  1873,  to  that  of  president,  which  office  he 
most  acceptably  filled  until  the  time  of  his  death.  His  long  experience 
in  Lake  Superior  mining  matters  rarely  qualified  him  for  the  positions  of 
general  manager  and  president.  He  .gave  to  this  enterprise  a great  deal 
of  his  personal  attention,  and  much  of  the  uniform  success  of  the  com- 
pany was  due  to  his  prompt  and  energetic  management.  Mr.  Outhwaite 
was  also  connected,  in  the  course  of  his  business  life,  with  many  other 
enterprises,  which  I have  not  space  to  enumerate  here,  but  among  which 
can  be  briefly  named  the  Forest  City  iron  works,  the  Bay  furnace,  located 
in  Onota,  and  the  Curry  mine.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  increase  of 
Cleveland’s  general  prosperity,  and  with  a faith  that  seemed  beyond  the 
vision  of  the  day,  at  one  time  purchased  and  placed  in  market  what  was 
then  considered  uncertain  vacant  land,  but  which  is  now  cut  up  into 
thickly  settled  streets  and  covered  with  buildings,  and  through  which 
Outhwaite  avenue  remains  as  one  of  the  monuments  to  the  man  who  laid 
it  out. 

Mr.  Outhwaite  at  various  times  gave  much  of  his  personal  attention  to 
his  interests  in  Michigan,  and  it  was  there  that  his  useful  life  was  brought 
to  an  end.  He  left  Cleveland  in  the  early  days  of  April,  in  1881,  appa- 
rently in  good  health,  but  was  in  a few  days  taken  seriously  ill  with  pneu- 
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monia.  His  devoted  wife  hurried  to  his  bedside,  but  nothing  that  loving 
care  could  suggest  was  of  avail.  He  died  at  Vulcan,  Michigan,  on  April 
27,  1881,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  brought 
to  Cleveland  and  laid  away  to  rest  in  Lake  View  cemetery.  He  was  a 
useful,  honored  citizen,  and  the  aid  he  gave  to  this  new  business  when  it 
was  seeking  to  Avin  recognition  in  the  world  was  not  all  the  good  he  did, 
for  he  left  to  his  family  and  the  city  wherein  he  lived  an  honored  name 
and  an  example  that,  for  industry,  honesty  and  upright  dealing  with  all 
men,  is  such  as  can  be  commended  to  every  youth  who  is  setting  out  to 
make  his  fortune  in  the  world. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  dismiss  with  this  bare  outline  of  facts  a 
subject  in  which  lies  so  great  a wealth  of  historical  interest  and  stirring 
incident.  I regret  that  the  full  story  cannot  be  told.  The  splendid 
results  that  have  grown  out  of  this  apparently  unimportant  discovery  amid 
the  pine  woods  of  upper  Michigan  cannot  be  measured  until  the  history 
of  many  a city  around  the  chain  of  lakes  has  been  told,  and  the  last 
pound  of  Lake  Superior  iron  traced  to  its  last  far-off  hour  of  usefulness. 
Men  laughed  at  Dr.  Cassels  when,  before  1850,  he  made  the  wonderful 
prophecy  that  there  was  enough  iron  in  the  new  district  to  “furnish  a 
double  track  of  the  much  talked  of  Whitney’s  railroad.”  Who  then  saw 
that  iron,  and  the  steel  made  from  it,  stretching  in  bright  lines  across  every 
state  in  the  union,  running  over  the  low-lands  of  Florida,  stretching  across 
the  plains  of  Texas,  in  and  among  the  great  mountains  of  the  Rocky 
range  and  down  into  the  valleys  of  California?  Who  then  saw  it  on  the 
old  roads  of  Massachusetts,  Maine  and  New  York?  How  much  of  it  has 
been  strung  in  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
world,  and  on  every  continent  and  in  every  land  where  commerce  and  civ- 
ilization have  harnessed  the  lightnings  to  do  their  biddings  ? Where  has 
it  not  gone  in  household  and  farm  implements,  in  locomotives,  engines, 
platings  to  merchant  vessels  and  men-of-war,  sewing  machines,  reapers, 
cannon  and  munitions  of  war?  Where  has  iron  been  in  demand  that  it 
has  not  had  its  share  of  usefulness?  It  has  given  employment  to 
thousands  of  men,  kept  great  fleets  of  vesels  on  our  lakes  in  action  from 
the  opening  of  navigation  to  its  close,  and  sent  the  smoke  of  hundreds  of 
furnaces  into  the  clear  air  where  manufacturing  had  not  unfurled  its  sooty 
flag — a black  banner  that  in  this  instance  meant  good  to  man.  Let  Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  valleys  stand  for 
answer.  I would  like  to  go  into  the  personal  experiences  of  the  pioneers 
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who  broke  their  way  into  the  wilderness,  who  built  the  first  forges,  manned 
the  first  ships,  brought  forth  the  first  ore,  carried  the  first  railroads  up  to 
the  mouths  of  the  mines,  made  the  first  iron  and  taught  its  value  to  the 
unbelieving  world.  Unless  these  things  are  gathered  up  soon  from  the 
lips  of  the  men  who  lived  them  they  cannot  be  had  at  all,  for  nearly  half  a 
century  has  gone  by  since  the  day  of  beginnings,  and  those  who  were  busy 
on  the  stage  of  life  then  are  fast  passing  away.  Those  who  are  still  here, 
and  those  who  are  gone  deserve  all  the  honor  we  can  give  them  in  any 
form  of  word  or  thought.  They  were  the  forerunners  in  a new  era,  and 
along  the  way  which  they  opened  with  such  risk  and  toil  has  been  built  a 
highway  along  which  the  king  of  commerce  and  Commercial  develop- 
ment has  been  enabled  to  come  royally  to  his  own. 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 
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On  his  way  down  the  “Beautiful  River”  to.  Logstown,  in  the  summer  of 
1749,  Celoron  found  English  traders  at  different  points.  He  warned  them 
to  withdraw,  and  wrote  by  them  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
January,  1750,  the  governor  informed  the  council  that  he  had  received 
three  letters  from  one  signing  himself  “ Celoron,”  claiming  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio  as  French  territory,  and  demanding  the  recall  of  the  English 
traders  from  the  same.  The  first  point  at  which  he  met  these  traders  was 
no  doubt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Le  Boeuf.  One  of  those  whom  he  here 
met  was  John  Frazer,  who  combined  with  his  vocation  of  trader  that  of  a 
gunsmith.  He  was  no  doubt  a useful  man  on  the  border  in  those  days 
when  every  man  had  his  weapon  always  in  hand.  He  had  built  a house 
here,  from  which  the  French  expelled  him.  A little  later  he  built  a house 
at  the  mouth  of  Turtle  creek,  on  the  Monongahela,  on  a spot  which 
shortly  afterwards  was  destined  to  become  historic  as  the  scene  of  Brad- 
dock’s  defeat.  Celoron  also  wrote  to  Governor  Plamilton  from  Logstown 
on  the  next  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at  that  place,  which 
would  be  the  ninth  of  August.  A letter  was  also  written  from  some  in- 
termediate point  between  the  mouth  of  Le  Boeuf  and  Logstown.  This 
letter  has  been  preserved.*  It  is  dated  at  “an  ancient  village”  of  the 
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Shawnees  on  the  Belle  River,”  August  the  sixth — le  sixieme  Ao?ist.  It  is 

difificult  to  reconcile  this  date  with  the  chronology  of  Celoron’s  movements. 
The  only  ancient  Shawnee  town  that  he  mentions  in  his  itinerary  was 
Chartier’s  old  town,  and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  he  may  have  found 
English  traders  there,  as  it  was  a well  known  point  on  the  Kiskiminetas 
route  from  the  eastern  settlements  to  Logstown;  but  Celoron  arrived  at 
Kittanning  on  the  sixth,  and  it  was  the  next  day  that  he  passed  Chartier’s 
town.  It  is  possible  that  he  inadvertently  dated  his  letter  the  sixth 
instead  of  the  seventh  of  August.  We  have  no  other  conjecture  to 
hazard.  In  his  letter  Celoron  proceeds  to  say : 

Having  been  sent  with  a detachmjent  into  these  quarters  to  reconcile  among  themselves  certain  savage 
nations,  who  are  ever  at  a variance  on  account  of  the  war  just  terminated,  I have  been  much  surprised 
to  find  some  traders  of  your  government  in  a country  to  which  England  never  had  any  pretensions.  • * * 
Those  whom  I just  fell  in  with,  and  by  whom  I write  you,  I have  treated  with  all  mildness  possible, 
although  I would  have  been  justified  in  treating  them  as  interlopers  and  men  without  design,  their  enter- 
prise being  contrary  to  the  preliminaries  of  peace  signed  five  months  ago.  I hope,  sir,  you  will  care- 
fully prohibit  for  the  future  this  trade,  which  is  contrary  to  treaties  ; and  give  notice  to  your  traders  that 
they  will  expose  themselves  to.great  risks  in  returning  to  these  countries,  and  that  they  must  impute  only 
to  themselves  the  misfortunes  they  may  meet  with. 

However,  notwithstanding  Celoron’s  warnings,  we  find  that  George 
Croghan,  who,  in  1748,  had  been  Weiser’s  pilot  to  the  Ohio,  some  months 
later  ventured  again  into  the  forbidden  “countries.”  In  December,  1750, 
he  writes  to  Governor  Hamilton  from  Logstown,  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  some  Indians  there  that  they  had  seen  Joncaire  at  an  Indian 
town  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up  the  river,  where  he  intended  to 
build  a fort,  if  the  Indians  would  give  their  consent.  The  place  was,  no 
doubt,  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek.  “He  has  five  canoes  loaded  with 
goods,”  continues  Croghan,  “and  is  very  generous  in  making  presents  to 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians  that  he  meets  with.” 

On  the  eighteenth  of  the  following  May,  Croghan  again  arrived  at  Logs- 
town. He  was  accompanied  by  Andrew  Montour,  a half-breed,  who  was 
widely  known  on  the  border.  They  went  to  Logstown  to  deliver  the 
goods  presented  by  the  provincial  government  to  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio. 
Only  two  days  afterwards  Joncaire  and  another  Frenchman,  with  forty 
warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  came  to  Logstown  “from  the  heads  of  the 
Ohio.”  The  next  day  Joncaire  summoned  a council  of  all  the  Indians  in 
the  place,  and  made  a speech  to  them.  He  desired  to  know  what  answer 
they  had  to  give  to  the  speech  of  Monsieur  Celoron  nearly  two  years  be- 
fore. “Their  father,  the  governor  of  Canada,”  Joncaire  assured  them, 
“ desired  his  children  on  the  Ohio  to  turn  away  the  English  traders  from 
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among  them,  and  to  discharge  them  from  ever  coming  to  trade  there 
again,  or  any  of  the  branches,  on  pain  of  incurring  his  displeasure.”  To 
this  speech  one  of  the  chiefs  made  instant  answer:  “You  desire  we  may 

turn  our  brothers,  the  English,  away,”  said  he,  “and  not  suffer  them  to 
trade  with  us  again.  I now  tell  you,  from  our  hearts,  we  will  not,  for  we 
ourselves  brought  them  here  to  trade  with  us,  and  they  shall  live  among 
us  as  long  as  there  is  one  of  us  alive.  You  are  always  threatening  our 
brothers  what  you  will  do  to  them,  and  in  particular  that  man”  (pointing 
to  Croghan) ; “ now,  if  you  have  anything  to  say  to  our  brothers,  tell  it  to 
him,  if  you  are  a man,  as  you  Frenchmen  always  say  you  are,  and  the 
head  of  all  nations.  Our  brothers  are  the  people  we  will  trade  with,  and 
not  you.”  A few  days  after  this  Croghan  had  a conference  with  Joncaire, 
in  which  the  latter  desired  he  would  excuse  him,  and  not  think  hard  of 
the  speeches  he  made  to  the  Indians,  requesting  them  to  turn  the  English 
traders  away,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  trade,  for  he  was  only  obeying  his 
orders,  although  he  was  sensible  which  way  the  Indians  would  receive 
them.  He  was  sure,  he  added,  that  the  French  could  not  accomplish 
their  design  with  the  Six  Nations,  unless  it  could  be  done  by  force,  and 
this  he  believed  would  be  found  to  be  as  difficult  as  the  method  they  had 
just  tried,  and  would  meet  with  no  better  success. 

At  a council  held  by  Croghan  with  the  Indians  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
May,  the  speaker  of  the  Six  Nations  said : 

Now,  brothers,  wfe  have  been  considering  what  the  French  mean  by  their  behavior,  and  we  believe 
they  want  to  cheat  us  out  of  our  country  ; but  we  will  stop  them.  And,  brother,  you  must  help  us  ; we 
expect  that  you  will  build  a strong  house  on  the  river  Ohio,  so  that  if  we  should  be  obliged  to  engage 
in  a war,  we  should  have  a place  to  secure  our  wives  and  children,  as  well  as  our  brothers  that  come  to 
trade  with  us.  We  will  take  two  months  to  consider  and  choose  out  a place  fit  for  that  purpose,  and 
then  we  will  send  you  word.  We  hope,  brothers,  as  soon  as  you  receive  our  message  you  will  order  such 
house  to  be  built. 

Meanwhile  the  French  had  been  far  from  satisfied  with  the  mere  formal 
possession  of  the  country  as  taken  by  Celeron.  They  at  first  confined  their 
efforts  to  cultivating  a good  understanding  with  the  natives  and  setting  them 
against  the  English.  For  this  purpose  no  better  man  could  have  been  found 
than  the  wily  Joncaire,  and  hence  we  find  his  presence  in  all  the  move- 
ments of  those  times.  In  1752  the  Marquis  du  Quesne  succeeded  to  the 
governor-generalship  of  Canada,  and  under  his  rule  more  decided  steps  were 
taken.  He  determined  to  substantiate  the  French  claims  to  the  Ohio 
valley  by  taking  actual  possession  of  it.  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1 75 3,  a force  of  three  hundred  men,  under  the 
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command  of  Monsieur  Babier,  was  sent  out  to  establish  military  posts  irl 
the  disputed  region. 

It  was  at  first  decided  to  build  a fortification  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua creek,  but  before  anything  was  done  Monsieur  Morin  arrived  with 
a large  reinforcement  and  took  the  command.  This  officer  concluded  to 
abandon  the  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chautauqua  and  proceeded  along 
the  lake  coast  southwest  to  a peninsula  (in  French,  Presque  Isle)  where  the 
city  of  Erie  now  stands.  Here  they  built  a fort,  known  in  subsequent 
history  as  Fort  Presque  Isle.  This  fort  was  visited  by  Thomas  Bull,  an 
English  spy,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1759.  He  thus  describes  it: 

The  fort  is  square  with  four  bastions,  square  log  work  ; no  platform  raised  yet,  so  that  they  can’t  be 
used  ; only  a small  platform  in  each  bastion  lor  a sentinel ; no  guns  upon  the  walk,  but  four  pounders 
in  one  of  the  bastions  not  mounted  on  carriages.  The  wall  only  single  logs  ; no  bank  within  or  ditch 
without  ; two  gates  of  one  equal  size,  about  ten  feet  wide  ; one  fronts  the  lake,  about  three  hundred 
yards’  distance,  the  other  the  road  to  Le  Boeuf.  The  magazine  is  a stone  house  covered  with  shingles, 
and  not  sunk  in  the  ground,  standing  in  the  right  bastion,  next  the  lake,  going  to  Presque  Isle  from  Le 
Boeuf.  The  other  houses  square  logs. 

About  fifteen  miles  south  of  Presque  Isle  they  built  another  fort  on  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Waterford,  in  Erie  county,  which  they  named 
Fort  Le  Boeuf.  The  English  sometimes  called  it  Buffalo  Fort.  A road 
was  opened  from  Presque  Isle  to  Le  Boeuf.  Washington  visited  Fort  Le 
Boeuf  late  in  the  year  1753,  and  thus  describes  it  in  his  journal: 

It  is  situated  on  the  south,  or  west,  fork  of  French  creek,  near  the  water,  and  is  almost  surrounded 
by  the  creek  and  a small  branch  of  it,  which  form  a kind  of  island.  Four  houses  compose  the  sides. 
The  bastions  are  made  of  piles  driven  into  the  ground,  standing  more  than  twelve  feet  above  it,  and 
sliarp  at  the  top,  with  port-holes  cut  for  cannon,  and  loop-holes  for  the  small  arms  to  fire  through.  There 
are  eight  six-pound  pieces  mounted  in  each  bastion,  and  one  piece  of  four  pounds  before  the  gate.  In 
the  bastions  are  a guard  house,  chapel,  doctor’s  lodging  and  the  commander’s  private  store,  round  which 
are  laid  platforms  for  the  cannon  and  men  to  stand  on.  There  are  several  barracks  without  the  fort  for  the 
soldiers’  dwellings,  covered  some  w'ith  bark  and  some  with  boards,  made  chiefly  of  logs.  There  are 
also  several  other  houses,  such  as  stables,  smiths’  shops,  etc. 

As  a further  step  in  the  same  direction  the  French  desired  to  build 
another  fort  at  an  Indian  town  called  Ganagarahare,  at  the  mouth  of 
French  creek,  the  sight  of  the  present  city  of  Franklin,  but  the  Indians 
were  jealous  of  them  and  long  refused  their  consent.  As  early  as  1750, 
as  we  have  just  seen  from  George  Croghan’s  letter  to  Governor  Hamilton, 
Joncaire  was  scheming  to  that  end.  The  fort  at  Le  Boeuf  being  finished, 
a party  of  fifty  men  under  Monsieur  Bite  were  sent  to  Ganagarahare  to 
construct  the  desired  work,  but  they  could  not  overcome  the  scruples  of 
the  Indians,  and  were  compelled  to  leave  the  work  unperformed.  In  the 
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month  of  October,  the  French  expedition,  after  leaving  a small  garrison 
in  the  two  forts  they  had  built,  returned  to  Canada.  But  if  the  Indians 
would  not  permit  a fort  to  be  built  at  that  point,  the  French  effected  a 
lodgment  there  nevertheless,  and  a small  military  post  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  ever  active  Joncaire,  was  established  upon  the  spot.  Such 
was  the  posture  of  French  affairs  in  the  Allegheny  valley  at  the  close 
of  1753. 

T.  J.  Chapman. 


THE  PRECURSORS  OF  THE  HOMESTEAD  LAW. 

In  a former  issue  of  this  Magazine*  the  writer  laid  before  its  readers,  in 
brief  epitome,  the  history  and  operation  of  the  present  homestead  law,  a 
measure  which,  beyond  a doubt,  has  contributed  more  than  all  others  to 
give  character  and  stability  to  the  settlement  of  the  western  states  and 
territories.  Yet,  although  it  was  not  until  1862  that  the  policy  of  offering 
the  public  domain,  in  limited  quantities,  as  a reward  to  any  person  who 
would  cultivate  and  make  a permanent  home  thereon  was  finally  estab- 
lished, the  principle  had  been  in  active  operation  for  considerable  time 
prior  thereto.  Nearly  twenty  years  before  the  passage  of  the  homestead 
law  the  government  inaugurated  the  practice  of  granting  free  homes  upon 
the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  public  lands,  by  the  enactment  of  a series 
of  laws,  local  in  their  application  and  temporary  in  their  operation,  known 
as  the  donation  acts.  The  first  of  these  laws,  passed  August  4,  1842,  en- 
titled ‘^An  act  to  provide  for  the  armed  occupation  and  settlement  of  the 
unsettled  part  of  the  peninsula  of  East  Florida,  ”f  was  had  in  view  of  the 
Indian  difficulties  which  at  that  time  interfered  with  settlements  in  that 
portion  of  the  country,  and  was  intended,  as  were  also  the  laws  of  the 
same  import  subsequently  passed,  to  induce  actual  settlements  on  the 
public  lands,  in  dangerous  or  distant  parts  of  the  nation.  This  act  pro- 
vided that  any  person,  “being  the  head  of  a family,  or  single  man  over 
eighteen  years  of  age,  able  to  bear  arms,”  who  should,  within  one  year 
after  its  passage,  make  an  actual  settlement  within  a certain  portion  of  the 
peninsula,  should  be  entitled  to  the  fee  simple  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 


■*Magazine  of  Western  History  for  February,  1885. 
tS  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  502. 
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acres,  or  one  quarter  section  of  land.  The  act  was  several  times  amended, 
the  amendments  being  mainly  in  extension  of  its  provisions,  and  finally 
expired,  by  its  own  limitation,  October  i,  1849.  As  a condition  of  the 
grant  the  settler  was  required  to  reside  in  the  designated  territory  for  five 
consecutive  years,  make  substantial  improvements,  and  cultivate  at  least 
five  acres  of  the  land,  while  to  enforce,  as  far  as  possible,  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  as  well  as  to  prevent  its  being  an  avenue  for  speculation,  all  sales  or 
dispositions  of  the  land,  prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  patent,  were  utterly 
void  and  without  effect.  In  all  these  regulations  may  be  seen  the  germ 
of  the  present  homestead  law.  By  the  provisions  of  the  act  the  whole 
donation  was  limited  to  two  hundred  thousand  acres,  yet  by  the  records 
of  the  general  land  office  it  would  seem  that  patents  were  issued  for  two 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  ^ 

The  most  popular  and  widely  known  of  these  acts  was  a law  passed 
September  27,  1850,!  having  special  reference  to  the  territory  of  Oregon. 
This  act  related  to  two  classes  of  settlers ; the  first,  those  who  were  actual 
settlers  upon  the  public  lands  in  the  territory  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
law,  to  whom  it  gave  a half  section,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres, 
and  the  second  those  who  should  become  settlers  prior  to  the  first  day 
of  December,  1853,  to  whom  it  granted  a quarter  section,  or  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  while  in  both  instances,  as  an  incentive  to  matri- 
mony and  the  creation  of  family  ties,  it  gave  to  the  married  a double  por- 
tion, one-half  to  the  husband  and  one- half  to  the  wife,  who  held  same  in 
her  own  right.  The  policy  of  thus  encouraging  the  settlement  of  families 
in  a new  and  uninhabited  territory  was  attended  with  the  best  results,  and 
did  much  toward  the  development  of  this  far  western  portion  of  our 
country,  but  the  principle  was  not  adopted  in  the  homestead  law  nor  in 
donation  laws  subsequenly  passed.  In  its  essential  characteristics  this  act 
was  not  unlike  the  Florida  donation  law,  and  residence  and  cultivation  for 
four  consecutive  years  was  made  necessary  to  insure  a patent  from  the 
government.  By  an  amendatory  act,:j:  the  period  of  settlement  and  all 
the  benefits  provided  by  the  original  act  were  extended  to  December  i, 
1855,  at  which  time  it  expired  by  limitation.  During  the  period  of  its 
operation  its  benefits  were  realized  by  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventeen  persons  or  families,  and  certificates  were  issued  Covering 


^Patents  were  issued  upon  1,317  claims. 
t9  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  496. 
JAct  of  Feb.  14,  1853. 
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2,663,757.02  acres,  an  area  equal  to  about  one-half  oLthe  state  of 
Massachusetts. 

By  the  act  of  March  2,  1853,*  a part  of  the  then  territory  of  Oregon, 
was  detached  and  formed  into  the  territory  of  Washington,  over  which, 
on  the  following  year,  all  the  provisions  of  the  donation  law  were  ex- 
tended. . The  last  of  the  series  of  donation  acts  was  passed  July  22,  i854,f 
and  had  special  reference  to  the  territory  of  New  Mexico.  Its  benefits 
were  confined  to  whitej  male  citizens  who  should  settle  in  the  territory 
prior  to  January  i,  1858,  while  its  general  provisions  closely  followed  the 
Oregon  act.  The  number  of  entries  under  this  act  was  small.  The  en- 
tire number  of  acres  for  which  certificates  were  issued  under  all  of  the 
acts  above  set  forth  aggregate  upwards  of  three  millions,  yet  while  they 
have  thus  been  instrumental  in  building  up  the  nation  in  distant  and  dan- 
gerous places,  their  greatest  power  for  good  was  in  the  impetus  which 
they  gave  to  the  subsequent  passage  of  the  homestead  law.  The  close 
resemblance  in  phraseology  as  well  as  the  general  similarity  in  the  provi- 
sions of  this  latter  law,  as  compared  with  the  donation  acts,  unmistakably 
denotes  its  origin,  and  while  the  causes  which  led  to  the  enactment  of 
both  series  of  laws  were  greatly  dissimilar,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  beneficent  effects  of  the  homestead  law  would  ever  have  been  seen 
had  it  not  been  for  these  humble  precursors. 

George  W.  Warvelle. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

*10  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  page  172. 

fio  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  page  308. 

i^The  Oregon  donation  act  embraced  in  its  first  class  not  only  white  settlers  but  American  half-breed 
Indians  who  were  citizens. 
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A GROUP  OF  COTEMPORARY  LAWYERS  OF  THE  CLEVE- 
LAND BAR. 

In  a recent  issue  of  this  Magazine  the  Honorable  Harvey  Rice  pre- 
sented a group  of  the  older  lawyers  who  have  won  honor  and  distinction 
at  the  bar  of  Cleveland  and  of  northern  Ohio,  all  of  whom,  with  one  em- 
inent exception,  have  ceased  long  since  from  their  labors  and  retired  into 
endless  rest.  'The  idea  has  been  suggested  that  they  should  have  a suc- 
cession in  a collection  of  later  advocates  who  have  made  their  way  into 
the  front  ranks,,  and  in  accordance  therewith  vve  present  in  this  second 
group  some  of  the  best  known  and  most  successful  members  of  the 
Cleveland  bar. 

The  late  Samuel  Williamson  was  a resident  of  Cleveland  for  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a century,  and  during  that  time  he  won  so  high  a 
place  in  the  confidence,  respect  and  love  of  the  people,  and  filled  so  many 
positions  of  trust  with  signal  ability  and  unquestioned  faithfulness  that 
his  name  will  long  live  in  memory,  and  will  be  found  high  up  on  the  list 
of  those  who  have  made  Cleveland  what  she  is.  This  estimate  of  his 
worth  and  character  is  but  the  condensed  testimony  of  all  who  have  had 
occasion  to  lay  upon  him  the  test  of  their  own  experience.  He  came  of 
an  honest  and  industrious  Scotch  ancestry,  his  father  being  one  of  the 
best  known  business  men  of  Cleveland,  and  for  many  years  a justice  of 
the  peace  for  Cleveland  township,  and  an  associate  judge  of  the  common 
pleas  court.  The  son  was  born  in  Crawford  county,  Pennsylania,  on 
March  i6,  1808.  In  May,  1810,  he  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Cleve- 
land. He  attended  the  public  schools  until  1826,  when  he  entered  Jeffer- 
son college,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  graduated  in  1829.  On  returning 
to  Cleveland  he  became  a student  in  the  law  office  of  Judge  Shelock  J. 
Andrews,  where  he  remained  until  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832.  He  im- 
mediately formed  a partnership  with  Leonard  Case,  whdch  was  dissolved 
on  Mr.  Williamson’s  election  to  the  position  of  county  auditor  in  1834. 
Such  was  his  popularity  in  this  important  office  that  he  was  reelected  suc- 
cessively in  1836,  1838  and  1840.  On  the  expiration  of  his  final  term  in 
1842  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession,  being  for  many 
years  associated  in  partnership  with  Hon.  A.  G.  Riddle,  now  of  Wash- 
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Lngton.  While  of  a modest,  retiring  disposition,  Mr.  Williamson’s  qual- 
ities and  capabilities  were  such  that  the  people  would  not  alow  him  to 
remain  in  the  quiet  of  private  life.  In  1850  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  city  council,  and  served  with  an  eye  single  to  the  right  and  economical 
administration  of  the  city  government.  In  the  same  year  he  was  also 
chosen  a member  of  the  Ohio  house  of  representatives,  and  was  acknowl- 
edged as  one  of  the  ablest  and  purest  men  who  ever  sat  in  Columbus 
for  the  making  of  laws.  Three  years  later,  in  1853,  he  was  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  a term  of  two  years,  and  in  1864  was  chosen  state 
senator,  and  continued  in  that  position  through  a second  term.  From 
1859  1869  he  was  a member  and  president  of  the  state  board  of  equal- 

ization. In  1872,  willing  to  retire  from  the  persistent  demands  of  a 
public  and  legal  life,  he  gave  up  the  practice  of  law  and  accepted  the 
position  of  president  of  the  Society  for  Savings,  which  he  held  until  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  in  which  he  exhibited  the  same  ability,  skill,  fairness 
and  unassailable  honesty  that  had  marked  his  administration  of  every 
public  trust.  In  addition  to  all  these  positions  of  labor  and  honor,  Mr. 
Williamson  was  for  some  time  a member  of  the  board  of  education,  a 
a director  and  vice-president  at  one  time  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Cincinnati  & Indianapolis  Railroad  company,  and  for  twenty-three  years 
president  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  society.  In  1843 
married  to  Mary  E.  Tisdale  of  Utica,  New  York,  a lady  of  noble  character 
and  culture,  with  whom  he  w^as  permitted  to  pass  over  forty  years  of 
happy  wedded  life.  He  died  on  January  14,  1884.  He  had  for  some 
months  been  in  feeble  health  and  a visit  to  the  sea-shore  and  the  east  had 
failed  to  restore  his  strength,  but  he  continued  to  perform  his  duties  at  the 
bank  until  three  weeks  before  his  death,  when  he  was  compelled  to  give 
them  up  and  go  back  to  them  no  more.  His  end  was  that  of  the  Christian 
man  who  feels  that  he  has  made  his  peace,  and  that  all  the  future  is  secure. 
Up  to  the  last  he  maintained  his  cheerfulness  and  interest  in  current 
events.  He  left  three  sons,  Judge  Samuel  E.  Williamson,  counsel  for  the 
New  York,  Chicago  & St.  Louis  Railway  company ; George  T.  Williamson 
of  Chicago;  and  Rev.  James  D.  Williamson,  now  of  Warren,  Ohio. 

The  members  of  the  Cleveland  bar  with  whom  I have  conversed  in 
search  of  the  above  facts,  are  wonderfully  unanimous  in  their  estimate  of 
Mr.  Williamson’s  character  and  ability,  and  they  unite  in  the  declaration 
that  as  a lawyer  of  sound  reasoning  powers  and  good  judgment  he  had 
few  equals.  Judge  Andrews  was  a fair  judge  of  men,  and  he  is  reported 
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as  having;  often  said,  when  on  the  bench  and  Mr.  Williamson  had  made  a 
point  of  law  : “If  Mr.  Williamson  has  looked  this  matter  up  and  arrived 

at  a conclusion  his  simple  word  on  the  question  is  good  enough  for  me ; 
he  never  makes  a mistake.”  He  was  always  known  as  an  honest  man, 
and  that  fact  was  one  of  the  things  most  earnestly  dwelt  on  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  when  appropriate  action  was  taken  on  his  death.  In  the 
course  of  his  opening  remarks  at  the  memorial  bar  meeting  over  which  he 
presided,  Judge  Ranney  said: 

His  strength  consisted  in  the  fact  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  he  brought  to  the  discliarge  of 
duty,  labor,  integrity,  industry  and  fidelity  to  all  the  great  trusts  that  had  been  imposed  upon  him 
through  a long  life.  He  has  traveled  through  life  without  leaving  a suspicion  upon  any  man’s  mind  that 
in  the  discharge  of  any  of  the  duties  which  these  places  imposed,  he  has  not  been  faithful  and  honest. 

Hon.  Harvey  Rice  said: 

He  was  a man  of  marked  ability  and  unquestioned  integrity. 

Hon.  John  Foot  said: 

Inflexible  integrity,  strong  common  sense,  faithfulness  in  every  trust,  have  characterized  him  during  all 
this  period  ; and  all  these  qualities  have  been  equaled  in  him  by  a modesty  and  self-abnegation  pecu- 
liarly his  own. 

In  the  course  of  his  tribute  Mr.  James  M.  Hoyt  described  him  as  “so 
pure,  so  unfaltering  in  duty,  so  grounded  in  rectitude,  so  sincere  and 
affable  in  every  patient  attention  to  the  wants  and  rights  of  the  obscurest 
and  weakest  of  those  seeking  advice  and  counsel,  no  less  than  to  the  pros- 
perous and  influential,  that  his  life  became  to  all  of  us  a constant  example 
of  obedience  to  the  divine  injunction  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  God.”  “No  one,”  said  Judge  Griswold,  “was  more 
firm  in  his  ideas,  more  staunch  in  his  opinions,  or  more  faithful  to  his 
clients.  He  held  high  positions ; he  was  engaged  in  many  important 
transactions,  and  was  active  both  as  a lawyer  and  a private  citizen,  yet  I 
think  it  may  be  truthfully  said  he  was  never  heard  to  speak  to  anyone  a 
harsh  word,  and  was  never  the  recipient  of  any  such  treatment  himself 
from  others.”  “He  was  preeminently  the  just  man,”  said  Mr.  Loren 
Prentiss,  “ and  rightfully  held  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  commu- 
nity.” Many  more  such  words  were  said,  and  among  those  who  spoke 
them  were  the  best  and  ablest  members  of  the  Cleveland  bar.  In  the 
records  of  the  Mercantile  Insurance  company,  under  date  of  January  24, 
1884,  there  is  an  extended  memorial,  from  which  I make  the  following 
extract : 

Mr.  Williamson  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  company.  At  a timie  of  great  financial  dis- 
tress following  the  Chicago  fire,  when  nearly  all  insurance  interests  were  prostrated,  it  was  largely  due  to 
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his  wise  counsels  and  firm  faith  in  the  future  that  the  company  was  able  to  rise  out  of  the  general  disas- 
ters of  that  period  and  prosecute  a successful  business.  He  was  vice-president,  a member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  and  its  legal  adviser  till  death  called  him  away.  His  counsel  and  advice  were  always  held 
in  the  highest  esteem. 

At  a meeting  of  the  officers  and  trustees  for  the  Society  for  Savings, 
of  which  he  was  president,  resolutions  were  adopted,  which,  among  many 
other  things,  said: 

He  gave  his  unremitting  care  to  all  the  duties  and  trusts  of  this  high  and  responsible  position,  and  the 
impress  of  his  acts  as  guardian  of  the  interests  of  this  society  will  long  contribute  to  its  stability  and  ex- 
cite the  gratitude  of  its  friends  and  beneficiaries. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  society,  of  which  he  was  president,  in  a 
series  of  resolutions,  said: 

We  rejoice  that  his  exemplary,  honorable  life  was  prolonged  beyond  the  allotted  age  of  the  Psalmist, 
and  that  in  him  we  had  for  so  many  years  the  wise,  upright,  prudent  counselor  and  friend.  Pure  in 
heart,  modest,  courteous,  trusted  by  his  fellow-men  with  grave  responsibilities  always  perfectly  dis- 
charged, a private  life  without  reproach  and  a public  life  unblemished. 

I have  made  these  extracts  for  two  reasons,  one  of  which  is  to  show  to 
the  thoughtless  public — which  is  sometimes  in  danger  of  turning  a small 
jest  into  such  earnestness  as  to  do  grave  injustice  to  one  of  our  most  hon- 
ored professions — that  a man  can  be  a successful  lawyer,  entrusted  with 
many  great  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  an  honest,  high-minded  and 
altogether  honorable  man.  The  other  is  to  hold  the  mirror  of  cotempo- 
rary opinion  before  the  memory  of  Samuel  Williamson  and  reveal  him  in 
colors  more  truthful  and  telling  than  could  be  found  in  any  words  of  my 
own  choosing.  A few  formal  compliments  can  be  veneered  on  the  repu- 
tation of  any  man,  but  in  tributes  like  those  above,  from  such  high 
sources,  one  finds  all  the  meaning  and  integrity  of  simple  truth.  Mr. 
Williamson  was  a noble  man,  and  his  character  wrote  itself  in  the  unalter- 
able lines  of  life's  hourly  and  daily  work. 

I will  close  this  sketch  by  the  following  extracts  from  a private  letter 
written  to  Judge  S.  E.  Williamson,  from  his  father’s  old  partner,  Hon. 
A.  G.  Riddle  of  Washington : 

In  June,  1850,  I removed  to  Cleveland  to  commence  my  partnership  with  him,  which  continued  over 
fourteen  years  and  was  never  formally  dissolved.  Philemon  Bliss  was  at  that  time  on  the  common  pleas 
bench  and  R.  F.  Paine  clerk.  Judge  Andrews  was  closing  up  the  business  of  the  Superior  court,  of 
which  George  A.  Benedict  was  clerk.  Judge  Andrews  soon  returned  to  active  practice.  H.  B.  Payne 
had  just  retired  and  Reuben  Hitchcock  soon  took  his  place,  the  new  firm  being  Hitchcock,  Willson  & 
Wade.  . . . In  the  autumn  of  1850,  Mr.  Williamson  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  during  his  term  came  within  two  or  three  votes  of  election  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

. . . Fourteen  years  of  constant  and  intimate  association  with  your  father  enable  me  to  speak  with 
confidence  of  his  character  and  mental  structure.  I saw  he  had  the  confidence  cf  all  the  older  men, 
who,  without  question,  accepted  his  word  as  conclusive.  His  friends  did  not  stop  with  liking.  Few 
men  were  loved  as  he  by  those  to  whom  he  was  known,  as  he  was  sure  to  be  after  long  association. 
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. . . In  dealing  with  a case,  his  sole  object  was  to  get  at  the  right  of  it.  His  client  could  have  no 

interest  to  be  furthered  at  the  expense  of  moral  right.  . . . The  kindest  of  men,  he  was  the  tender- 

est  and  most  considerate  of  friends. 

As  a lawyer  in  practice  at  the  bar,  a maker  of  laws  in  the  state  and 
national  halls  of  legislation,  and  finally  as  a wise  and  upright  judge  upon 
a high  and  important  bench,  Martin  Welker  has  made  a record  that  gives 
him  abundant  claim  to  be  introduced  here.  He  has  spent  his  life  in  the 
open  sight  of  men,  and  it  has  been  such  as  to  bear  any  scrutiny,  and  to 
stand  the  test  of  any  light.  Unlike  most  of  our  prominent  men  who  have 
recently  been  under  consi  eration  in  these  page's,  be  commenced  the  very 
foundations  of  his  career  on  Ohio  soil.  He  was  born  in  Knox  county,  on 
April  25,  1819,  and  while  I can  find  much  in  his  early  surroundings  to 
nurture  in  him  habits  of  industry  and  thrift,  there  was  little  that  led  to  a 
hope  of  education  or  advancement  His  parents  found  life  difficult 
enough  in  those  hard  and  rugged  times,  and  the  boy  was  early  compelled 
to  depend  upon  himself.-  From  the  first  the  instinct  within  him  for  an 
education  was  strong.  He  read  when  he  could,  and  whatever  he  could 
lay  hands  on.  He  was  given  a few  months  each  winter  in -a  common 
school  held  in  a- log  house  in  the  neighborhood.  He  has  since,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  pupils  of  a large  and  important  school,  described  it  as  a cabin 
sixteen  feet  square,,  with  puncheon  floor,  a clapboard  door  and  roof, 
greased  paper  in  the  window,  and  seats  of  split  logs.  But  with  that  de- 
termination to  do  the  best  tha]t  lay  in  him,  that  has  been  his  course  all 
through  life,  he  got  out  of  this  meagre  opportunity  no  little  good  and  the 
foundation  of  all  the  learning  he  has  since  acquired.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  commenced  to  clerk  in  a neighboring  store,  and  it  was  while  here  he  saw 
his  first  court  room,  and  trial  of  a case,  and  it  was  the  inspiration  of  that 
event  that  fixed  in  his  mind  the  determination  to  be  a lawyer.  All  the 
forces  of  prophecy  were  in  that  decision,  as  his  successful  career  shows.  At 
the  age  of  eigthteen  he  entered  a law  office  in  Millersburg,  Holmes  county. 
While  pursuing  the  study  of  law  he  also  took  up  Latin  and  general  history. 
In  the  political  campaign  of  1840,  despite  his  youth,  he  took  an  active 
part,  writing  much  for  the  local  Whig  paper.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  went  into  active  practice  in  partnership 
with  his  preceptor.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  common  pleas 
court  of  Holmes  county,  but  on  the  expiration  of  five  of  the  seven  years 
for  which  he  was  appointed,  he  resigned  and  returned  to  the  practice  of 
law.  From  thenceforward  his  life  was  a busy  one,  of  which  only  the  main 
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points  can  be  mentioned  here.  In  1848  he  was  nominated  by  the  Whig 
party  for  congress,  in  the  district  composed  of  Holmes,  Coshocton  and 
Tuscarawas  counties.  It  was  largely  Democratic,  and  although  he  made 
a most  creditable  canvass  he  was  naturally  not  elected.  When  he  had  been 
only  ten  years  in  practice  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of  the  sixth  district,  and  served  out  the  term  of  five  years.  He  was 
unanimously  renominated  but  as  it  was  presidential  year,  when  all  the 
party  lines  were  tightly  drawn,  and  as  the  district  was  Democratic,  he  was 
not  elected,  although  a strong  personal  popularity  sent  him  ahead  of  his 
ticket.  The  constitution  of  1851  having  provided  for  the  election  by  the 
people  of  judges  of  the  state,  he  was  one  of  those  first  elected  under  it; 
and  therefore  with  three  others  had  the  very  difficult  duty  to  perform  of 
introducing  into  practice  the  code  then  recently  adopted  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  changing  the  whole  system  of  common  law  practice  to  that 
of  code  procedure,  which  in  his  district  was  so  satisfactorily  done  that 
few  exceptions  were  taken  by  attorneys.  Of  the  twenty-seven  common 
pleas  judges  elected  in  1851,  there  are  now  only  seven  living — Hon.  Stanley 
Matthews,  now  justice  of  the  Supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  Worden 
and  Whitman,  both  ex-judges  of  the  Supreme  court  of  Ohio;  Green  and 
Bates  of  the  Columbus  district;  Judge  Otis  the  only  survivor  on  the  Reserve 
and  Judge  Welker.  Of  those  elected,  Judge  Matthews  was  the  youngest 
and  Judge  Welker  the  next. 

Judge  Welker  had  by  this  time  grown  so  well  known  throughout  the 
state  that  in  1857  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  for  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor on  the  ticket  of  which  Salmon  P.  Chase  was  the  head,  and  was  elected. 
He  declined  a renomination  on  the  expiration  of  his  term.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  he  was  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  the  governor 
and  assigned  to  the  duties  of  judge-advocate-general  of  the  state, 
acting  as  such  until  the  expiration  of  Dennison’s  term.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  major  on  the  staff  of  General  J.  D.  Cox,  and  served  with 
the  three  months’  volunteers.  He  rendered  great  service  in  calling  out 
and  organizing  the  Ohio  troops.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  assistant* 
adjutant-general  of  the  state,  and  superintended  the  Ohio  drafts  for  that 
year.  While  in  that  work  the  Republican  party  of  his  home  district, 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Holmes,  Wayne,  Ashland,  Medina  and 
Lorain,  nominated  him  for  congress  and  he  was  again  beaten,  owing  to 
the  absence  from  the  polls  of  the  volunteers  of  the  district  in  the  army, 
but  only  by  a majority  of  thirty-six.  In  1864  he  was  again  nominated^ 
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and  this  time  elected  by  a handsome  majority.  He  was  rejected  in  1866 
and  still  again  in  1868.  During  these  three  terms  he  served  with  honor 
to  himself  and  with  great  usefulness  to  the  country.  This  term  of  service 
covered  the  whole  period  of  reconstruction  and  all  the  great  questions 
growing  out  of  the  rebellion,  in  the  discussions  of  all  of  which  he  par- 
ticipated actively,  and  with  which  he  was  notably  identified.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  joint  committee  of  retrenchment,  on  the  committee  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  committee  on  private  land  claims,  being 
chairman  of  the  former  during  his  third  term,  and  going  with  it  on  an 
important  official  mission  to  California.  He  made  one  of  the  first 
speeches  heard  in  congress  on  reconstruction,  and  also  spoke  with  effect 
on  finances,  the  agricultural  department,  impeachment  of  the  president, 
etc.  Tn  1873  President  Grant  gave  high  recognition  to  Judge  Welker’s 
abilities  and  public  services  by  appointing  him  district  judge  of  the  United 
States  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio.  It  is  a life  appointment,  and 
Judge  Welker’s  record  since  taking  his  place  on  the  bench  has  more  than 
justified  the  wisdom  of  the  choice. 

Judge  Welker  has  been  busy  in  other  walks  of  life  and  other  phases  of 
culture  than  the  law,  but  only  that  belongs  to  the  scope  of  this  article. 
He  is  professor  of  political  science  and  international  law  in  the  University 
of  Wooster,  where  he  each  year  delivers  a course  of  lectures.  That  insti- 
tution, some  years  ago,  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  title  of  Doctor 
of  Laws.  In  1841,  on  March  4,  he  was  married  to  Maria  Armor  of  Mil- 
lersburg,  a lady  of  grace  and  culture.  In  1857  made  his  home  in 
Wooster,  where  he  has  since  remained.  Judge  Welker  has  in  various 
ways  exerted  a great  influence  on  public  questions,  and  has  lived  a life  of 
usefulness  and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  good  of  the  state  and  the  nation. 
His  counsels  have  been  careful  and  wise,  and  as  a law-maker  he  has  left 
his  impress  on  many  an  important  public  improvement  and  reform.  He 
is  a deep  and  sound  reasoner,  a fine  speaker  and  a vigorous  writer.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  genial  men  living,  approachable  by  the  humblest,  and 
popular  with  the  members  of  the  bar  and  all  who  have  business  in  his 
court.  His  home  at  Wooster  is  one  of  the  open  doors  of  hospitality  of 
that  city,  and  Judge  and  Mrs.  Welker  are  among  those  who  are  first  to 
make  the  stranger  welcome.  He  has  lived  a life  without  reproach,  and 
while  progressing  through  many  steps  of  promotion  has  not  been  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  the  only  plan  for  one’s  own  upbuilding  is  to  pull 
down  the  work  or  damage  the  character  of  others, 
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While  Jarvis  M.  Adams  has  shown  unusual  ability  and  great  powers  of 
planning  and  execution  in  the  line  of  railroad  management,  and  while  he 
is  and  has  been  for  some  years  president  of  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
& Ohio  Railroad  company,  it  is.  as  a lawyer  and  at  the  bar  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  has  been  spent,-  his  chief  reputation  gained  and 
his  best  powers  brought  into  play.  He  has ’for  many  years  held  a high 
position  at  the  Cleveland  bar,  and  has  been  connected  with  some  of  the 
most  important  cases  that  have  ever  been  tried  before  the  Supreme  court 
of  Ohio.  Of  late  years  he  has.  given  especial  attention  to  railway  cases, 
and  has  been  interested  in  some  of  the  most  important  ones  in  this  line 
that  have  ever  come  before  any  of  the  tribunals  of  the  world.  In  their 
management  he  has  shown  great  ability,  and  has  m.et  with  an  unusual 
measure  of  success.  • , ' . • ' . 

Mr.  Adams  is  of  New  York' birth,,  but  traces  his  family  record  through 
New  England,  back  to  a solid  fusion  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism  and  Eng- 
lish Puritanism — his  father,  Robert  Adams,  of  New  Hampshire,  repre- 
senting the  one,  and  his  mother,  Lucy  Wright,  the  other."  He  was  born 
at  Whitehall,  Washington  county.  New  York,  on  August  26,  1827.  He 
was  the  second  in  a family  of  nine.  His  parents  were  strict  in  their  views, 
high-minded,  and  of  unusual  culture  for  the  day  and ’generation  in  which 
they  lived.  The  children  were  reared  in.  habits  of  economy,  industry  and 
the  strictest  honesty.  A library  of  some  size  was  collected  by  the  elder 
Adams  and  his  farmer  neighbor's,  and  to  this  the  son  turned  with  hunger 
and  delight  at  every  moment  that  could  be  spared  from  his  labor  or  school. 
He  was  a constant  reader  and  student,  and  his  life  has  shown  that  he  knew 
how,  at  every  turn  of  affairs,  to  apply  and  make  good  use  of  the  wisdom 
of  his  books.  He  attended  the  district  school  and  an  occasional  select 
school,  as  chance  offered,  up  to  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  entered  the 
Castleton  seminary,  in  a town  of  the  same  name,  in  Vermont.  He  was 
there  two  years,  preparing  himself  for  college,  and  entered  Williams’  col- 
lege in  the  fall  of  1847.  He  graduated,  in  1851,  and  then  studied  law  with 
the  Hon.  Robert  Potter  of  Whitehall.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in 
Plattsburgh,  New  York,  in  July  of  1853.  Hoping  to  find  a broader  field, 
and  seeing  the  advantages  for  growth  offered  in  the  new  and  growing  cities 
of  the  west,  he  was  no  sooner  admitted  to  the  bar  than  he  came  to  Cleve- 
land, intending  to  open  an  office  immediately.  But  he  was  met  by  the 
Ohio  law,  which  compelled  a residence  of  one  year  in  the  state  before  per- 
mission could  be  had  to  practice  in  her  courts.  Not  being  without  other 
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resources,  he  went  to  Atwater,  Portage  county,  and  took  charge  of  an 
academy.  He  remained  there  for  one-half  the  probationary  year,  and 
served  for  some  time  afterwards  as  deputy  clerk  in  the  court  of  Cuyahoga. 
In  the  early  part  of  1855  he  opened  an  office  in  Cleveland,  and  was  at  last 
fairly  entered  on  the  work  in  which  he  has  won  such  honor  and  success. 
The  legal  firms  with  which  he  has  been  successively  connected  are  as  fol- 
lows: Adams  & Canfield,  Otis,  Coffinberry  & Adams,  Otis  & Adams, 

Otis,  Adams  & Russell,  and  now  Adams  & Russell.  The  late  W.  S.  C. 
Otis  was  one  of  his  partners  for  a number  of  years. 

Mr.  Adams’  practice,  of  past  years  especially,  has  largely  been  in  railroad 
law.  He  has  been  counsel  for  several  roads,  and  has  been  employed  in  a 
number  of  important  foreclosure  proceedings,  of  which  he  has  had  respon- 
sible control,  and  where  great  interests  were  successfully  reposed  in  his 
judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  law.  In  October  of  1881  he  consented  to 
assume  a responsibility  not  exactly  in  the  line  of  his  life  labors,  but  for 
which  he  had  shown  himself  well  fitted,  the  presidency  of  the  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  & Ohio  Railroad  company,  which  he  still  holds.  In  1861 
he  was  married  to  Ada  Walker,  a daughter  of  Ferdinand  Walker,  Esq., 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  one  daughter  has  blessed  the  union.  Mr. 
Adams  commands  the  respect  and  friendship  of  all  with  whom  he  is  asso- 
ciated in  business  or  private  life.  He  is  kind  and  courteous  to  all,  and  is 
pleasant  and  genial  in  his  disposition.  He  is  gifted  with  a natural  gift  of 
study,  his  knowledge  of  law  is  profound,  and  he  is  wise  and  prudent  in 
counsel.  Pie  has  great  forensic  and  executive  ability.  He  has  lived  a 
clean  and  exemplary  life,  and  the  success  he  has  achieved  has  been  most 
nobly  earned  and  well  deserved. 

James  M.  Hoyt  has  lived  so  long  in  this  community  and  has  made  so 
admirable  a record  in  business,  public  and  social  life,  that  he  needs  no  in- 
troduction to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine.  While  in  later  years  he  has 
not  engaged  actively  in  the  practice  of  law,  because  of  the  engrossing 
cares  of  his  personal  business,  yet  the  law  was  his  chosen  profession  and 
to  it  he  gave  a number  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  showing  unusual 
ability  and  gaining  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  had 
association.  He  was  born  in  Utica,  New  York,  Jannary  16,  1815,  receiv- 
ing an  excellent  education  and  graduating  from  Hamilton  college  in  1834. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  his  native  city,  but  soon  came  to 
Cleveland,  where  he  entered  the  office  of  Andrews  & Foot.  After  his 
admission,  such  were  the  signs  of  promise  he  gave  that  he  was  admitted 
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to  the  partnership  in  1837,  the  firm  name  being  changed  to  Andrews, 
Foot  & Hoyt.  Twelve  years  later,  when  Sherlock  J.  Andrews,  the  senior 
partner,  was  elected  to  the  Superior  bench  of  Cleveland,  the  firm  became 
Foot  & Hoyt,  and  so  continued  until  1853,  when  Mr.  Hoyt  retired.  The 
mention  of  the  names  of  these  three  gentlemen  precludes  the  necessity  of 
any  statement  as  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  trusts  reposed  in 
their  hands,  or  to  the  reputation  and  standing  of  their  firm. 

On  Mr.  Hoyt’s  retirement  from  the  firm,  and  from  active  legal  practice 
as  well,  he  engaged  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  real  estate  in  Cleveland, 
feeling  certain  that  this  city  had  a future  and  that  time  would  give  value 
to  much  that,  in  those  days,  was  mere  outlying  farm  land.  He  operated 
on  his  own  account  and  in  connection  with  others,  purchasing  large  tracts 
and  selling  them  out  in  lots,  until  over  a thousand  acres  were  thus  added 
to  the  city  and  transformed  from  “ desolate  places  ” into  settled  streets 
and  covered  with  homes  or  business  places.  He  opened  and  named  nearly 
one  hundred  streets,  and  in  many  ways  has  added  to  the  material  growth 
and  prosperity  of  Cleveland.  In  addition  to  his  private  labors,  he  has 
given  time  and  thought  to  all  the  public  questions  of  the  day,  and  in 
many  quiet  ways  has  aided  the  cause  of  religion,  temperance,  education 
and  morality.  In  1870  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  state  board  of 
equalization,  a position  of  great  responsibility,  having  the  same  constitu- 
ency with  the  Ohio  senate,  where  his  acquaintance  with  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  real  estate  and  the  value  of  landed  property  was  of  invaluable 
public  service.  In  1873  he  was  a member  of  the  Cleveland  board  of  pub- 
lic improvements,  where  his  services  were  freely  and  fearlessly  given  to 
the  city’s  good.  He  has  always  been  a foremost,  liberal  and  devoted 
friend  of  the  Christian  church.  In  1835  he  united  with  the  Baptist 
denomination  in  Utica,  New  York,  and  on  coming  to  Cleveland  he  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  connecting  himself  with  the  First  Baptist  church 
of  Cleveland,  where  he  was  the  superintendent  of  its  Sunday-school  for 
twenty-six  years.  In  1854  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  but  was 
never  ordained,  although  preaching  as  occasion  seemed  to  make  it  his 
duty  In  the  year  above  named  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Ohio 
Baptist  state  convention,  and  for  twenty-five  years  was  annually  reelected 
to  that  important  and  honorable  position.  He  was  also  chosen,  in  1866, 
president  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  society,  the  national 
organization  for  Baptist  missions  in  North  America,  and  retained  that 
position  until  1870,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  president  of  the  Cleve- 
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land  Bible  society  for  thirteen  years,  and  in  many  other  ways  has  aided 
home  and  foreign  mission  work  by  the  free  gift  of  his  time,  energy  and 
money. 

Mr.  Hoyt  is  a finely  cultured  gentleman,  and  has  kept  up  with  all  the 
movements  of  the  time.  His  public  addresses  on  many  occasions,  and 
his  numerous  published  articles,  have  won  marked  attention  and  shown 
him  to  be  the  possessor  of  a fine  mind,  rare  good  judgment  and  scholarly 
attainments.  There  are  few  men  in  this  or  any  community  who  have 
attained  a more  genuine  or  liberal  culture  than  he.  When  Denison  Uni- 
versity of  Granville,  Ohio,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  it 
was  a surprise  to  him,  but  not  so  to  his  associates,  who  knew  how  well 
deserved  and  how  worthily  bestowed  was  the  distinction.  Had  he  chosen 
literature  rather  than  law  as  his  profession,  he  would  have  risen  high  in 
its  ranks  and  won  a wide  distinction.  The  proof  of  this  statement  is  fully 
made  secure  in  the  occasional  contributions  he  has  laid  before  the  public — 
notably  in  a little  book,  ‘Glances  on  the  Wing  at  Foreign  Lands,’  which 
was  printed  by  special  request  and  for  relatives  and  friends  only.  It  is  a 
bright,  thoughtful  and  graphic  description  of  other  and  older  lands  than 
our  own,  which  Mr.  Hoyt  visited  on  his  tour  abroad.  I cannot  refrain  in 
this  connection  from  reference  to  an  extended  article  which  Mr.  Hoyt 
published  several  years  ago  in  The  Baptist  RevieWy  and  which  attracted  no 
small  degree  of  attention  at  the  time.  It  was  entitled  “Theism  Grounded 
in  Mind.”  It  is  a profound,  logical  and  almost  unanswerable  argument, 
and  records  the  fruit  of  many  years  study  and  reflection  on  themes  most 
vital.  It  is  more  than  a mere  declaration  or  an  argument,  but  a revelation 
of  the  truth  Itself,  and  as  the  reader  follows  its  line  of  thought  he  cannot 
but  accept  its  conclusion,  which  is  at  the  same  time  its  keynote:  “We 
see  intuitively,  in  the  light  which  reveals  our  existence,  the  absolute 
necessity  for  the  eternal  preexistence  and  supremacy  of  God  our  author.” 
The  glimpses  thus  given  us  here  and  there  lead  to  the  regret  that  his 
whole  time  and  service  were  not  put  to  use  in  a field  where  he  would  have 
succeeded  so  well. 

There  is  no  man  in  the  community  who  holds  a higher  place  in  public 
respect  than  Mr.  Hoyt,  and  none  who  have  better  lived  the  life  of  a high- 
minded  Christian  gentleman.  He  is  liberal  to  all  good  causes,  and  his 
wealth  has  been  a source  of  blessing  to  very  many  besides  himself.  In 
his  business  transactions  he  has  shown  great  kindness  to  the  poor,  and 
many  a man  has  saved  his  home  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Hoyt, 
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who  might  have  lost  it  had  he  been  disposed  to  push  his  legal  rights  to 
the  advancement  of  his  personal  interests.  He  seems,  in  his  life  and 
record,  to  have  solved  the  problem  of  successful  business  enterprise  in 
connection  with  an  observation  of  Christian  principles  and  a daily  appli- 
tion  of  the  golden  rule. 

Mr.  Hoyt  was  married  in  1836  to  Mary  Ella  Beebee  in  New  York  city. 
Four  sons  and  one  daughter  survive  as  the  fruit  of  this  union,  among  them 
being  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland  Hoyt  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  won  great  dis- 
tinction in  eastern  pulpits,  Colgate  Hoyt  who  is  now  engaged  in  the  bank- 
ing business  in  New  York  city,  and  James  H.  Hoyt  who  is  now  practicing 
law  in  Cleveland. 

Judge  James  M.  Cofhnoerry  has  been  a conspicuous  figure  in  the  legal 
galaxy  of  northern  Ohio  for  twenty-five  years  past,  and  for  over  forty 
years  w'as  an  able  and  hardworking  member  of  the  profession  in  which  he 
chose  to  spend  his  life.  As  a lawyer  he  won  great  success,  as  a jurist  he 
was  sound,  impartial  and  logical,  and  as  a man  he  has  always  deserved 
and  held  the  respect  of  his  associates  and  the  public.  He  came  of  an 
honored  ancestry.  His  grandfather,  George  Lewis  Cofhnberry,  who  died 
in  Mansfield  in  1851  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one,  was  of  Virginia 
birth.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a volunteer  in  the  grand  old 
revolutionary  army,  serving  bravely  and  faithfully  under  General  Green. 
In  1796  he  cast  his  fortunes  with  those  of  the  land  now  known  as  the 
great  state  of  Ohio,  becoming  one  of  the  men  who  opened  it  up  to  civiliza- 
tion and  braved  its  rigors  and  faced  its  manifold  dangers.  His  son, 
Andrew  Coffinberry,  was  one  of  the  leading  pioneer  lawyers  of  the  west, 
being  admitted  to  practice  in  1813,  and  leaving  a name  that  is  remem- 
bered with  love  and  honor  wherever  his  works  were  known.  He  was  not 
only  a lawyer  but  a man  of  great  literary  talent,  a poem  of  his,  “The 
Forest  Rangers,”  attracting  wide  attention  on  its  publication,  and  by  no 
means  yet  forgotten.  He  was  married  to  Mary  McLeur,  a daughter  of 
Judge  James  McLeur,  a Kentuckian  who  stood  high  in  the  community 
wherein  he  dwelt.  James  M.  Coffinberry  was  born  of  this  union  on  May  16, 
1818,  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  receiving  only  such  education  as  was  possible  in 
the  district  school  of  a small  village  in  the  crude  pioneer  days,  'but 
making  such  use  of  it  as  a natural  energy  and  a deep  thirst  for  knowledge 
made  possible.  He  entered  his  father’s  law  office  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  1840,  at  Perrysburgh,  Wood  county,  where  his 
father  was  then  residing.  In  partnership  with  his  father,  a law  office  was 
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Opened  in  Maumee  City,  which  lies  just  across  the  river  from  Perrysburgh, 
and  near  some  of  the  most  historic  places  in  the  beautiful  Maumee  valley, 
in  which  some  of  the  most  daring  exploits  of  pioneer  days  were  per- 
formed. He  devoted  himself  to  his  profession  with  great  energy  and 
close  attention,  and  his  ability  soon  found  recognition  in  an  election  to  the 
position  of  prosecuting  attorney  of  Lucas  county,  which  office  he  filled 
with  signal  success  and  to  the  good  of  the  public  administration  of  justice 
for  several  years.  In  1845  he  removed  to  Hancock  county,  where  for  ten 
years  he  successfully  practiced  his  profession,  at  the  same  time  editing 
and  publishing  the  Findlay' Herald.  In  1855,  feeling  the  need  of  a larger 
field  for  the  full  exercise  of  his  maturer  powers,  he  removed  to  Cleve- 
land, where  he  soon  built  up  a large  and  lucrative  practice,  taking  a prom- 
inent place  at  this  bar  from  the  first,  and  maintaining  the  high  reputation 
that  had  preceded  him.  In  1861  he  was  given  a new  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  talents,  being  elected  to  the  common  pleas  bench  of  Cuy- 
ahoga county.  He  held  that  position  -for  five  years,  and  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  ablest  and  purest  mea  who  had  ever  been  called  to  that 
position  of  trust.  “ His  charges  to  the  jury,”  says  one  high  authority, 
were  models  for  clearness,  directness  and  logical'  compactness,  and  it  is 
complimentary  to  his  judicial  learning  and  ' professional  ability  that  no 
legal  opinion  pronounced  by  him  was  ever  reversed  oh  review  by  a higher 
court.”  He  held  in  a remarkable  degree  the  power  of  seizing  upon  the 
strong  points  of  a case,  and  was  original  in  his  manner  of  presenting  his 
arguments  and  decisions.  It  was  a rule  of  conduct  with  him  while  on  the 
bench  that  sight  should  not  be  lost  of  the  nice  distinctions  of  law,  yet  it 
should  be  administered  with  a broad  and  liberal  view  of  the  case,  and 
with  an  eye  beyond  mere  technicalities.  Still,  in  his  zeal  to  vindicate  truth 
and  right,  he  would  not  disregard  or  fail  to  appreciate  the  nicest  discrim- 
inations of  the  legislatures  or  the  courts,  feeling  that  there  was  always 
sufficient  reasons  for  such  technicalities  as  the  bench  and  bar  tolerate. 
On  retiring  from  the  bench  he  again  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  but 
failing  health  soon  compelled  him  to  retire  therefrom. 

Judge  Coffinberry  was  always  a busy  man.  Even  while  engaged  in  the 
most  severe  labors  of  his  profession  he  found  time  for  general  reading  and 
study,  developing  and  broadening  out  in  all  directions,  and  making  his 
mind  a rich  storehouse,  always  ready  for  any  demand  for  material  that 
might  be  made  upon  it.  He  was  always,  and  is  yet,  a useful  man  to  this 
community.  He  was,  during  1857  and  1858,  a member  of  the  city  coun- 
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cil  of  Cleveland,  and  during  the  latter  year  president  of  that  body.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
central  committee  of  this  county,  but  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Union  and  labored  earnestly  to  promote  the  recruiting  service,  making 
many  speeches  in  favor  of  a zealous  support  of  the  war.  He  was  the 
principal  secretary  of  the  great  Union  convention  of  Ohio,  which  nomi- 
nated David  Tod  for  governor.  He  was  the  candidate  for  congress  of  his 
party  in  this  district  for  several  terms,  but  on  account  of  its  numerical 
minority  in  those  days  in  Cleveland,  even  his  personal  popularity  was  not 
sufficient  to  elect  him.  He  has  always  had  an  eye  to  the  commercial  and 
material  advancement  of  Cleveland,  and  from  the  first  was  the  friend  and 
advocate  of  the  great  viaduct  that  spans  the  Cuyahoga  river  and  valley 
and  connects  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  river.  He  attended  every 
meeting  called  to  consider  the  practicability  of  the  enterprise,  always 
spoke  earnestly  and  hopefully  of  its  ultimate  success,  and  with  voice  and 
pen  contributed  largely  to  secure  its  construction  and  to  make  it  a free 
bridge.  He  was  a prime  mover  in  the  creation  of  the  first  bank  in  Han- 
cock county,  a corporator  and  stockholder  of  the  first  street  rail- 
road (the  East  Cleveland)  in  this  city,  a corporator  and  president  of 
the  West  Side  Street  railroad,  a corporator  and  director  of  the  Fremont 
& Indianapolis  railroad,  a director  in  the  Atlantic  & Great  Western, 
and  a corporator  and  director  in  the  Rocky  River  railroad.  He  was  a 
corporator  and  stockholder  of  the  Savings  and  Trust  company  and  a cor- 
porator and  director  of  the  People’s  Savings  and  Loan  association,  and 
president  of  the  Forest  City  Fire  Insurance  company.  He  was,  in  his 
long  practice,  connected  with  several  law  partnerships,  and  all  of  his  old 
associates  yet  living  speak  of  him  in  the  highest  terms.  He  was,  as  stated 
above,  first  connected  with  his  father;  then  with  Elijah  Williams,  at  Find- 
lay ; then  with  Newell  S.  Cosad,  at  Cleveland ; then  Otis,  Coffinberry  & 
Wyman ; then  Otis  & Coffinberry,  and  finally  Otis  & Coffinberry.  Mr, 
W.  S.  C.  Otis  was  his  partner  for  many  years,  and  the  two  worked  to- 
gether in  the  closest  terms  of  a personal  and  business  friendship  and 
respect 

Judge  Coffinberry  met  with  a most  serious  accident  in  April,  1875,  which 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  a leg,  being  run  into  by  a railroad  train  at  the  crossing 
of  Lighthouse  street,  as  he  and  his  wife  were  being  driven  from  the  depot 
in  a carriage.  Mrs.  Coffinbury  was  seriously  injured  but  finally  recovered. 
Since  that  time  he  has  not  practiced  his  profession  but  devoted  himself  to 
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his  private  business,  consisting  principally  of  the  management  of  two  farms, 
one  near  his  old  home  in  Wood  county  and  the  other  near  this  city  on 
Rocky  river. 

Judge  Coffinberry  was  happily  married  in  January,  1841,  to  Miss  Anna  M. 
Gleason  of  Lucas  county.  Of  seven  children  born  to  them  five  died  in 
infancy.  The  survivors  are  Mary  E.,  wife  of  Stephen  E.  Brooks,  and 
Henry  D.  Coffinberry,  both  of  which  gentlemen  are  regarded  as  of  the  ablest 
and  most  successful  young  business  men  of  this  city.  Judge  Coffinberry  is 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation  in  ‘Knapp’s  History  of 
the  Maumee  Valley,’  in  ‘Beardsley’s  History  of  Hancock  county,’  and  in 
‘The Biographical  Encyclopedia  of  Ohio.’  He  is  a man  of  decided  convic- 
tions, frank  and  open  in  their  expression  but  tolerant  of  dissenting  opinions, 
and  especially  of  the  sensibilities  of  the  young  and  diffident.  He  is  not 
rich,  according  to  the  modern  standard  of  riches,  but  possesses  ample  means 
to  render  one  of  his  simple  tastes  and  inexpensive  habits  as  nearly  inde- 
pendent as  a man  can  well  be  in  this  world  of  mutual  dependence. 
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The  nation  is  standing  with  uncovered  head 
at  the  open  grave  of  its  honored  dead.  It  is 
paying  its  tribute  of  affection  and  respect  to 
one  of  its  illustrious  sons,  whose  services  for 
his  country’s  good  rank  with  those  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln.  He  deserved  well  the  honor 
shown  him.  He  won  the  hearts  of  men  of  all 
shades  of  political  belief  by  the  bravery  with 
which,  in  his  last  illness,  he  calmly  watched 
the  steady  and  certain  approach  of  the  one  foe 
to  whom  he  could  offer  no  resistance : by  his 
spirit  of  sublime  patience  and  resignation  with 
which  he  so  heroically  faced  his  only  defeat, 
and  by  his  words  of  magnanimity  and  good  will 
toward  the  people  of  the  south.  No  more 
touching  and  significant  event  was  ever  wit- 
nessed than  that  of  the  moving  funeral  pageant, 
attended  by  the  men  in  gray  as  well  as  the  men 
in  blue,  all  doing  reverent  homage  to  the  great 
man  whose  greatest  achievement  was  to  win 
the  love  and  esteem  of  the  people  of  all  sections 
of  his  country. 


Mr.  Alfred  Mathews,  a frequent  contrib- 
utor to  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  is  the  author 
of  an  admirable  paper  on  the  historic  Ohio  city 
of  Chillicothe,  published  a few  years  since  in 
Harper’s  Monthly.  We  are  informed  that  a 
similar  paper,  handsomely  illustrated,  on  the 
no  less  historic  Ohio  town  of  Marietta,  from 
the  same  gentleman’s  pen,  will  shortly  appear 
in  the  same  journal.  Mr.  Mathews  is  a grace- 
ful writer  as  well  as  a careful  and  accurate  his- 
torian, as  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  have 
had  ample  proof.  With  no  abatement  of  the 
devotion  to  historical  studies  hitherto  shown, 
we  predict  for  him  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
writer  of  American  history.  He  has  scarcely 
reached  the  prime  of  life;  his  time  and  talents 
are  wholly  given  up  to  the  study  and  the  writ- 


ing of  local  history;  he  is  painstaking  and 
impartial,  and  will  some  day,  we  think,  perform 
a work  that  will  secure  for  him  an  advanced 
place  among  historians. 


During  the  revival  of  interest  in  American 
history  awakened  by  the  centennial  year  and 
its  many  celebrations,  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion covering  the  earlier  period  of  our  country’s 
history,  general  and  local,  were  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted. A vast  store  of  knowledge  of  the 
utmost  interest  and  value  was  gathered  up  and 
placed  in  permanent  form.  This  work,  in  all 
instances  where  it  was  well  done,  is  of  very 
great  and  far-reaching  importance.  Its  value 
to  future  historians  and  to  the  future  genera- 
tions of  this  country  is  incalculable.  This 
work,  too,  was  opportunely  performed.  Those 
who  were  familiar  with  the  facts  thus  gathered 
and  preserved  have  since  passed  from  this  life 
to  that  other  where  all  lips  are  sealed.  While 
one  province  of  this  Magazine  is  to  throw  new 
light  upon  this  earlier  history  thus  saved  from 
oblivion,  and  to  discuss  all  such  portions  of  it 
as  are  not  clearly  and  fully  settled,  another  and 
no  less  important  province  is  to  gather  up  and 
place  on  record  the  history  of  a work  nobly 
performed  by  a later  generation — a work  fully 
as  important  as  that  performed  by  the  army  of 
pioneer  settlers,  the  advance  guard  of  western 
civilization.  The  men  and  women  the  record 
of  whose  deeds  is  found  in  the  beginnings  of 
history,  who  explored  our  lakes  and  rivers, 
mastered  the  forests,  planted  their  cabin  homes 
in  this  fair  western  world  and  established  a sys- 
tem of  laws  for  their  governance  that  is  the 
admiration  of  all  men,  laid  a most  excellent 
foundation  for  a later  generation  to  build  upon. 
This  later  generation  built  our  cities,  con- 
structed our  canals,  railroads  and  telegraph 
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lines,  established  our  manufacturing  industries, 
built  up  and  enlarged  our  mercantile  and  bank- 
ing interests,  constructed  our  steamboats,  devel- 
oped our  coal  and  iron  industries,  created  our 
statutory  laws,  established  our  state  constitu- 
tions, enacted  and  from  time  to  time  improved 
our  states’  judiciary  systems  and  our  public 
school  system,  established  our  medical  and  law 
schools,  our  academies,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  were  the  heroes  of  our  great  engineer- 
ing triumphs ; in  short,  were  the  active  forces 


to  which  the  marvelous  growth  of  our  civiliza- 
tion for  the  past  fifty  years  is  indebted. 

This  work,  supplemental  to  that  of  the  pio- 
neer, cannot  be  too  highly  valued.  This  Mag- 
azine, in  a series  of  articles  now  publishing, 
has  undertaken  to  faithfully  record  its  history. 
The  time,  we  think,  is  ripe  for  it.  Many  of 
those  who  were  active  forces  in  these  great 
achievements  are  becoming  ripe  in  years  and 
will  soon  have  passed  away.  Now  is  the  time 
when  it  can  best  be  done. 
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THE  FIRST  PIANOS  WEST  OF  THE  MOUN- 
TAINS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  MAGAZINE  OF  Western  His- 
tory • 

The  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  of  July  19,  describing 
the  schoolroom  in  the  Scheuley  mansion,  says  ; 

“At  one  side  of  the  room  is  a quaint  little  piano, 
standing  as  if  childish  fingers  had  a moment  since 
ceased  running  the  scale  and  had  gone  out  to  a game 
of  hide  and  seek,  forgetful  in  their  haste  to  drop  the 
lids, 

‘“It  is  the  first  one  that  was  ever  brought  over 
the  mountains,’  said  the  housekeeper,  as  we  exam- 
ined it.  It  is  \ery  small,  of  square  shape,  with  six 
legs  and  a very  short  key-board.  It  is  rosewood  and 
terribly  out  of  tune.  It  has  no  pedals  and  the  piano 
stool  is  missing.’’ 

This  reminds  me  of  a curious  receipt  in  my  posses- 
sion signed  by  James  O’Hara,  Mrs.  "Scheuley’s 
giandfather,  which  fixes  the  date  of  the  purchase  of 
the  old  piano  and  of  three  others,  all  of  which  came 
to  Pittsburgh  at  the  same  time,  and  which  I have 
always  understood  were  the  first  pianos  brought  west 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The  receipt  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

“ Bot,  of  W.  Poyntal 

4 New  patent  forte  pianos  @ 180  dollars, . .$  720  00 
4 Setts  of  wires  with  hammers  and  tuning 

forks 1440 

4 Ruggs  for  wrapping  instruments,  &c., 

^ 640 

64  lbs.  cotton @ 25  60 

$ 766  40 

One  fourth  of  that  same  191  dollars  received 

Phila  2ist  of  March  1799  of  Isaac  Craig  two  hundred 


dollars  on  account  of  the  above  mentioned  instru- 
ment, and  being  his  part  thereof 
Dolls.  200.  James  O’Hara” 

There  has  been  as  great  improvements  in  pianos 
as  in  other  things,  since  1799,  and  no  doubt  this  old 
receipt  will  afford  food  for  thought  as  well  as  amuse- 
ment to  dealers  in  pianos.  I.  C. 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  July  22,  1885. 

MARY  HARRIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  MAGAZINE  OF  Western 
History  : 

In  the  lately  published  ‘ Diary  of  David  Zeisber- 
ger,'  under  date  of  Wednesday,  November  17, 1790, 
the  following  entry  occurs  ; 

“A  white  v/oman  named  Mary,  of  John  Harris’ 
family,  from  the  Susquehanna,  who,  as  a little  girl, 
in  the  first  war  {1763  ?),  was  captured,  and  since 
then  had  been  around  among  the  Indians — Shaw- 
nese,  Chippewas — and  in  Detroit,  came  with  French 
people  to  this  neighborhood  a year  ago,  and  has 
often  been  to  us  and  gone  away  again.  She  sent 
word  to  us  and  begged  us,  since  she  lay  sick  unto 
death,  to  have  compassion  upon  her,  and  to  help 
her  hither,  where  she  would  like  to  die,  and  we  did 
so.  After  she  was  brought  here,  she  had  Br.  David 
called,  whom  she  had  many  times  visited,  and  upon 
being  asked  what  her  wishes  and  disposition  were, 
she  replied,  that  Jesus  Christ  might  pity  her,  receive  her 
through  his  grace,  and  forgive  her  sins.  When  asked 
whether  she  knew  and  believed  she  was  a sinner,  and 
whether  she  believed  that  the  Saviour  had  died  for 
sinners  and  poured  out  his  blood  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  she  answered  very  intelligently:  "I  am  a 
great  sinner  ; this  I know,  I am  lost  unless  the  Sav- 
iour have  compassion  upon  me,  therefore  this  is  my 
only  desire,  the  forgiveness  of  my  sins.  I gladly 
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believe  that  the  Saviour  died  for  me  and  has  re- 
deemed me  with  his  blood  ; I have  to  do  with  his 
grace  and  mercy,  this  is  my  greatest  anxiety,  wish 
and  desire.”  Br.  David  gave  her  absolution  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  whereupon  she  was  much 
comforted,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  eight- 
eenth she  peacefully  died.  Her  remains  were  buried 
on  the  nineteenth.” 

This  occurred  at  Petquottink,  or  New  Salem,  in 
Erie  county,  Ohio.  The  insertion  of  the  date 
(“1763?”)  is  a specimen  of  the  way  the  diary  has 
been  edited.  Isaac  Craig. 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  July  25,  1885. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory: 

Dear  Sir  : — Will  you  pardon  an  eager  reader  of 
your  Magazine  for  pointing  out  one  or  two  state- 
ments that  seem  to  me  to  be  mistakes,  impairing  the 
accuracy  of  the  article  in  which  they  appear.  In 
the  article  entitled  “ Israel  Ludlow  and  the  Naming 
of  Cincinnati, " reference  is  made  to  the  celebrated 
Edmund  Ludlow,  ‘ ‘ the  stern  Republican  and  regicide 
as  Sir  Edmund  Ludlow.  His  father.  Sir  Henry 
Ludlow,  was  a knight,  but  the  title  is  not  hereditary. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Edmund  Ludlow 
received  knighthood  from  monarch  or  protector,  and 
he  could  not  inherit  it,  so  I believe  he  was  never  “ Sir 
Edmund  Ludlow.”  He  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
Colonel  or  General  Ludlow.  The  fact  that  Israel 
Ludlow’s  grandfather  came  from  Ludlow,  Shrop- 
shire, England,  is  no  indication  that  he  sprang  from 
the  Ludlows  of  regicide  fame,  who  were  of  a Wilt- 
shire family.  Both  Sir  Henry  and  his  son  Edmund 
after  him  represented  in  parliament  their  native 
county,  Wiltshire,  and  apparently  had  no  connection 
with  Ludlow  in  Shropshire,  which  was  a royalist 
neighborhood.  Castle  Ludlow,  its  chief  ornament, 
was  the  locality  of  Milton’s  Comus,  and  here  a large 
part  of  Samuel  Butler’s  Hudibras  was  composed. 

These  may  be  trivial  matters,  but  history,  like  the 
ointment  of  the  apothecary,  is  not  improved  by  dead 
flies  therein.  Yours  truly, 

Richard  Gundry. 
Catonsville,  Baltimore  county,  Md.,  July  10,  18S5. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Magazine  of  Western 
History  ; 

Marietta  College,  July  14,  1885. 
Dear  Sir  : In  the  Magazine  of  Western  History 

for  January,  1885,  page  208,  the  date  of  Washington 
county,  Ohio,  is  given,  July  27,  1788.  This  date 


is  found  in  the  volume  of  the  ‘Ohio  Statutes,’ 
printed  in  1807,  in  the  ' Land  Laws,’  printed  in  1825, 
in  ' Chase’s  Statutes,’  and  in  the  ‘Ohio  Statistics’  for 
1876.  But  the  date  given  is  not  the  correct  one. 
The  county  was  organized,  by  the  proclamation  of 
Governor  St.  Clair,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  J uly,  1788. 

As  Washington  county  was  the  first  county  estab- 
lished in  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  it 
is  desirable  that  its  date  should  be  given  correctly. 
The  writer  can  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  date, 
J uly  26,  as  he  finds  this  in  the  state  department  at 
Washington. 

I,  W.  Andrews. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western 

History  : 

In  your  Magazine  article  on  " Both  Sides  of  the 
Rio  Grande,”  occurs  a paragraph,  p.  395,  which  is 
a misconception,  which  I would  beg  leave  to  ad- 
vert to. 

At  our  place  under  the  hill  (whose  summit  is  Fort 
Marcy)  we  watered  our  garden  by  means  of  the 
Acequia  coursing  along  its  base  from  the  east.  Keen 
briers  of  the  tiny  cactus  splintered  the  gaiters  of  my 
lady  from  Columbus,  as  man,  woman  and  lad  clam- 
bered up  the  hill  to  this  ancient  fort  one  summer 
Sunday  in  Santa  “in  the  sweet  gone  by  and  by.” 
We  gazed  then  and  there  to  the  south  and  west  upon 
the  spires  of  Placer  mountains,  and  the  shimmering, 
blue  dome  of  the  Sandia  mountain,  beyond  which 
lies  Albuquerque,  on  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

This  lady  (Lady  de  C.  aforesaid)  writes  me  from  a 
distance,  suggesting  that  the  paragraph  in  "Both 
Sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,”  page  395  of  your  Maga- 
zine of  Western  History,  does  not  sound  right,  and 
sends  me  some  entries  which  we  had  made  in  com- 
mon once  upon  a time.  She  had  furnished  entries 
for  the  late  Colonel  Meline  (representative  of  the 
Cinchinati  Commercial) — some  points  for  letters  re- 
published in  ‘Two  Thousand  Miles  on  Horseback.’ 
AS  TO  THE  ENTRY  OF  KEARNEY  IN  ’46. 

The  Issue. — The  article  aforesaid  seems  ‘‘pos- 
sessed’’ that  General  Kearney  (General  Sherman  s 
idol)  walked  into  Santa  F6  to  the  hills  north  and 
east  of  the  city,  where  he  built  a fort,  and  after  lay- 
ing the  city  under  range,  walked  down  to  the  plaza, 
captured  the  city,  and  made  proclamation,  etc.  Date 
alleged,  August  4. 

Evidence. — The  army  of  General  K.  carried  its 
Caesar  and  its  commentaries.  The  grand  entry 
(bloodless)  occurred  August  18.  1846,  Not  a gun 
was  aimed.  The  head  of  the  army  entered  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoo  the  rear,  about  six. 
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On  the  nineteenth  orders  were  given  to  build  the  fort; 
the  map  was  furnished  on  the  twenty-first.  Work 
began  August  23.  We  learn  that  on  the  thirty-first 
of  August  there  were  thirty  masons  (of  the  territory) 
engaged.  When  it  is  considered  that  General 
Kearney  left  Santa  Fd  for  the  Pacific  on  the  second 
of  September,  it  is  said  he  died  without  the  sight  of 
the  finished  fort.  Two  weeks  and  a day  in  the  city 
— then  over  the  hills  and  far  away  to  San  Diego.  In 
October,  1846,  a topographical  engineer  writes  of 
Fort  Marcy  and  its  proud  flag  towering  above  Santa 
Fe:  From  the  centre  of  the  plaza  it  is  six  hundred 

and  sixty-four  yards  to  the  centre  of  the  fort  ; the 
fort  is  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the  plaza. 
Ten  guns  command  the  city.  It  was  calculated  for 
two  hundred  and  eighty  men. 

(3)  The  conquest  of  Santa  F6  was  not  so  much 
force  of  arms  as  barter  and  sale.  The  American 
used  policy  and  money.  Nothing  so  much  amazed 
the  peaceful  provincial  as  the  transition  on  the 
eighteenth  of  August,  1846,  from  the  eagle  of  the 
cactus  and  serpent  (but  non-slaveholding)  republic 
to  the  eagle  of  the  United  States  of  the  north.  Not 
a musket,  not  even  a cannon,  aimed.  Trooping 
into  the  city  the  norsemen  walked,  waded  through 
the  crops,  and  some  of  the  yeomanry  ventured  out 
cautiously  to  reconnoitre  and  to  do  the  best  in  the 
premises.  My  informant  then  and  there  that  day 
saw  it  was  Soldados  amid  his  grain  and  started  to 
run,  but  was  pursued  and  overhauled.  “ What  is 
your  name?”  With  lively  fear  of  being  shot,  the 
name  was  forthcoming.  ‘ ‘ Report,  sir,  at  the  palace 
on  Thursday.”  "Witness,  wondering,  wandered 
home,  made  his  will,  and  then  confessed.  He 
obeyed  the  order  at  the  palace  which  had  been  made 
on  the  march  amid  the  milpa  fields  that  day.  The 
looked  at  his  notes.  “How  much  was  your 
milpa  damaged  by  the  army?”  “Nothing,  your 
excellency,”  faltered  the  dazed  ranchero.  In  ten 
minutes  a sum  at  least  three  times  the  actual  damage 
was  placed  into  the  trembling  hands  of  the  citizen, 
who  retired  doubly  subjugated.  “ Our  armies  pay 
their  way  and  your  religious  rights  are  respected  ; 
your  wives  and  daughters  are  respected.”  This  was 
the  true  taking  into  possession  of  New  Mexico.  That 
act  was  conquest  (condensed  letter  for  the  type  of 
history).  That  act,  with  a ration  and  o. per  diem  at 
the  quartermaster’s  for  all  who  work  (and  their  name 
was  legion  who  gladly  labored)  are  the  two  aeta. 

In  the  new  order  of  things  at  Santa  F6,  with  the 
fort  removed  to  a central  location,  with  the  streets 
and  avenues  named,  I find  our  old  place  stood  upon 


Washington  street,  or  the  old  Taos  road,  due  east 
of  the  Capitol.  Yours  truly, 

Theodore  S.  Greiner, 
Chicago,  324  W.  Randolph  street,  June  29,  1885. 


THE  NAMING  OF  CINCINNATI. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western 

History  : 

In  your  July  number  is  an  article  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Teetor,  on  “Israel  Ludlow  and  the  Naming  of  Cin- 
cinnati, ” in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  name 
of  Cincinnati  was  given  to  the  town  by  Mr.  Ludlow 
when  he  drew  his  plat  of  the  town,  and  not  at  the 
suggestion  of  General  St.  Clair  on  his  visit  to  the  place 
on  the  second  of  January,  1790,  about  a year  after  its 
settlement.  Mr.  Teetor  culls  his  authorities  on  the 
subject  entirely  from  the  statements  made  in  Cist's 
‘ Cincinnati  in  1859,’  pages  16  to  24,  and  particularly 
from  the  long  letter  from  Judge  Burnet  there  printed. 
He  mentions  no  instance  in  which  the  name  Cincin- 
nati was  used  prior  to  1790,  except  in  this  paragraph; 
“ Indeed  upon  this  very  memorandum  of  agreement 
for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  lots  in  Losantiville, 
the  name  of  Cincinnati  also  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
blank  deed  and  in  the  handw'riting  of  Colonel  Lud- 
low.” This  “form  of  deed  ''  cannot  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  “memorandum  of  agreement,”  unless 
the  latter  itself  is  a copy  and  not  the  original,  but 
made  after  the  change  of  name.  Messrs.  Cist  and 
Burnet  would  have  saved  themselves  a great  deal  of 
trouble  if  they  had  only  applied  to  the  Ludlow 
family  for  information.  They  would  have  shown 
them  the  original  blank  book  in  which  Mr.  Ludlow 
kept  his  official  record  of  the  “ conditions  on  which 
the  donation  lots  in  the  town  Losantiville  are  held 
and  settled,  ” the  list  of  persons  drawing  lots  and  a 
full  record  of  all  sales  of  lots  made  during  the  year 
1789,  the  last  date  mentioned  being  December  15, 
all  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Ludlow,  in  which  the 
place  is  called  Losantiville  throughout,  and  Cincinnati 
not  once  mentioned.  After  the  record  of  the  first  dona- 
tion lots  comes,  on  pages  5 and  6,  ‘ ‘Lots  given  by  the 
proprietors  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  first  thirty 
donation  lots.”  No  sales  of  lots  were  made  till 
September  9,  1789,  when  he  heads  page  7 of  the 
blank  book  with  “ Lots  sold  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
town  of  Losantiville,”  still  in  Mr.  Ludlow’s  hand- 
writing, so  that  he  up  to  that  time  recognized  no 
other  name.  This  valuable  original  record  is  now 
one  of  the  valued  treasures  of  the  Historical  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio.  Some  years  ago  I 
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printed  a few  copies  of  this  record,  endeavoring  to 
imitate  as  nearly  as  possible  in  type  the  peculiarities 
of  the  original.  A copy  of  this  I send  you  by  this 
mail  for  your  own  satisfaction. 

I have  before  me  as  I write  what  is  possibly  the 
first  deed  ever  made  for  property  in  the  town.  It  is 
from  Luther  Kitchell  to  John  Wallace  for  out  lot  No. 
thirteen  (the  one  he  drew  at  the  distribution),  “belong- 
ing to  the  town  of  Losantiville.”  The  date  of  this  is 
unfortunately  so  dim  that  it  cannot  be  made  out,  but 
on  the  backof  it  is  another  transfer  of  the  same  lot  from 
John  Wallace  to  Caleb  Reeves  in  which  the  date  is 
quite  plain,  fifteenth  of  May,  1789.  There  are  many 
documents  and  letters  in  existence  in  which  the  place 
is  called  Losantiville,  and  perhaps  in  a few  cases 
Losantiburg  by  mistake,  but  I have  never  seen  or 
heard  of  a single  instance  in  which  it  was  called 
Cincinnati  prior  to  1790.  No  one  pretends  that 
General  St.  Clair  had  a right  to  change  the  name  of 
the  town,  but  he  made  the  suggestion  and  it  was 
accepted  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Ludlow  and  the  other 
proprietors,  desirous  no  doubt  of  pleasing  the  new 
governor  on  his  first  visit  to  the  settlement. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Mr.  Ludlow,  after  the 
party  returned  from  the  disastrous  trip  of  September, 
1788,  and  had  accepted  Mr.  Filson’s  place  on  the 
contract,  made  a new  plan.  There  is,  however,  no 
evidence  of  this.  Every  scrap  of  evidence  seems  to 
indicate  that  Mr.  Ludlow  accepted  the  name  and 
plan  already  made,  making,  perhaps,  as  a new  sur- 
veyor naturally  would,  a few  changes.  He  went  with 
the  December  party  and  finished  the  work  of  sur- 
veying and  laying  out  the  streets  and  lots,  and  the 
work  was  so  far  completed  that  on  the  seventh  of  J an- 
uary,  1789,  the  promised  distribution  of  lots  was  made. 
There  is  no  evidence,  either,  that  Mr.  Filson’s 
brother  was  with  the  September  party,  and  gave  his 
consent  to  the  transfer  of  Filson’s  share  to  Ludlow. 
(For  a discussion  of  this  point  see  Colonel  Durreit’s 
'Life  and  Writings  of  John  Filson,’ pp.  95-100). 


Colonel  Patterson’s  statement  in  his  evidence  in  the 
case  of  Ludlow’s  heirs  vs.  Kidd  and  Williams  is 
undoubtedly  correct.  He  says  “ that  he  (Filson) 
never  had  advanced  or  paid  any  money  for  his  pro- 
portion of  said  tract  either  to  Symmes  or  Denman, 
and  after  his  death  Israel  Ludlow  was  by  consent 
of  the  other  proprietors  admitted  an  equal  partner  in 
the  said  purchase.” 

All  the  evidence  Mr.  Teetor  quotes  as  to  the  use 
of  the  name  of  Cincinnati  is  ex  post  facto.  In  a law- 
suit twenty  years  or  so  after  it  was  known  as  Cincin- 
nati, they  would  of  course  speak  of  it  by  that  name. 
Judge  Burnet  is  the  only  one  who  makes  the  positive 
statement  that  it  was  never  called  Losantiville,  but 
his  evidence  is  not  worth  much,  as  he  did  not  know 
even  when  the  town  was  surveyed,  as  evidenced  by 
one  of  the  extracts  Mr.  Teetor  himself  gives,  viz: 
“ Early  in  \kiQnext  season  Mr.  Denman  entered  into 
a new  contract  with  Colonel  Patterson  and  Israel 
Ludlow  to  lay  out  a town  on  the  same  ground,  but 
on  a different  plan  from  the  one  formerly  agreed  upon. 
To  that  town  they  gave  the  name  of  Cincinnati,  and 
by  that  name  it  was  surveyed  and  known  in  the  fall 
of  I'jSg."  The  italics  are  mine.  The  facts  were  how- 
ever that  the  new  contract,  or  rather  the  transfer  of 
Filson’s  share  to  Ludlow,  was  made  at  once,  and  not 
“early  the  next  season,”  and  the  place  was  surveyed 
between  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  1788,  and  the 
seventh  of  January,  1789,  and  not  in  “the  fall  of  1789.” 

That  the  town  was  called  Losantiville  by  Mr.  Lud- 
low and  every  one  else  during  the  entire  year  of  1789' 
is,  however,  sufficiently  proved  by  the  blank-book 
already  referred  to  in  which  Mr.  Ludlow  kept  a re- 
cord of  the  distribution  and  sale  of  the  lots  in  the 
town,  in  his  own  handwriting,  all  through  the  year 
1789.  In  opposition  to  this  all  ex  post  facto  evidence 
is  worthless. 

Robert  Clarke. 

Cincinnati,  July  17,  1885. 
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CUYAHOGA  COUNTY  EARLY  SETTLERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixth  anniversary  of  the  Cuyahoga  county 
Pioneer  Association  convened  at  the  Tabernacle, 
Cleveland,  July  22,  18S5.  Hon,  Harvey  Rice,  the  vet- 
eran pioneer,  as  rich  in  wisdom  as  in  years,  presided 
with  dignity  and  addressed  the  society  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : This  is  a day  that  recalls 

pleasant  memories.  We  hail  its  return  with  joy,  be- 
cause it  gives  us  as  a fraternity  of  early  settlers  an 
opportunity  to  exehange  heartfelt  congratulations  on 
the  score  of  “old  acquaintance”  that  cannot  and 
should  not  be  forgotten.  We  have  reached  the  sixth 
anniversary  of  our  association  since  its  organization. 
When  first  organized  the  association  consisted  of  less 
than  twenty  members.  We  now  have  over  six  hun- 
dred memberships.  The  number  has  rapidly  increas- 
ed from  year  to  year.  The  assoeiation  is  composed 
of  men  and  women,  early  settlers,  who  have  resided 
within  the  limits  of  the  Western  Reserve  for  at«least 
forty  years,  and  who  are  at  the  time  of  becoming  mem- 
bers citizens  of  Cuyahoga  county.  The  annual  fee  is 
but  $1.  In  return  the  members  receive  a free  lunch- 
eon at  the  reunions,  together  with  a gratuitous  copy 
of  the  “Annals”  published  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee. The  object  of  the  association  is  to  gather 
such  crumbs  of  pioneer  history  pertaining  to  the 
Western  Reserve  as  may  be  of  permanent  value,  so 
that  “ nothing  be  lost,”  and  at  the  same  time  give  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  assoeiation  such  a degree 
of  social  enjoyment  as  shall  render  its  work  as  de- 
lightful as  it  is  useful  and  praiseworthy.  In  doing 
this  we  not  only  consolidate  old  friendships,  but  be- 
queath to  posterity  and  to  the  world  a legacy  that 
will  be  appreciated.  The  pioneer  life  of  the  Western 
Reserve  can  never  be  repeated.  The  men  and 
women  who  were  known  as  original  pioneers 
possessed  not  only  a high  degree  of  intelligence  and 
enterprise,  but  exhibited  a heroism  that  was  abso- 
lutely invincible.  The  plucky  spirit  of  Puritanic 
blood  flowed  in  their  veins.  The  age  in  which  they 
lived  might  well  be  called  the  ‘ ‘ heroic  age  ” of  the 
Western  Reserve.  They  possessed  inventive  genius 
as  well  as  heroism,  sought  out  many  inventions,  rude 
as  they  might  be,  and  thus  adapted  themselves  and 
their  needs  to  circumstances.  It  was  they  who  con- 
quered the  wilderness  and  bequeathed  to  us  a com- 
parative paradise.  Hence  it  is  that  every  scrap  of 
their  history  has  become  not  only  interesting,  but 
conveys  a valuable  lesson.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Western  Reserve  has  a gigantic  destiny,  and  is  en- 
dowed with  gigantic  power.  We  see  what  she  now 
is,  but  who  can  predict  what  she  will  be  in  the  distant 
future,  in  the  next  century,  in  the  next  ten  centuries  ? 
Show  me  the  prophet  who  can  foretell,  and  I will 
show  you  a man  who  is  “more  than  a prophet.” 


But  let  us  drop  the  prophets  and  ask  what  we,  as 
an  association,  have  done.  We  have  gathered  and 
published  in  a series  of  pamphlets,  known  as  “An- 
nals, ” five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  octavo  pages  of 
historical  reminiscences  of  pioneer  life.  These  pam- 
phlets have  been  much  sought  and  read  with  interest, 
and  have  found  their  way  into  many  public  and  pri- 
vate libraries,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  states. 
The  v/ork  we  are  doing  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
similar  associations  in  different  counties  of  the  state 
in  addition  to  those  that  existed  at  an  earlier  date. 
Not  long  since,  a “ State  Archaelogical  and  Histori- 
cal society”  was  organized  and  incorporated  at 
Columbus,  composed  of  several  hundred  prominent 
gentlemen  of  the  state.  This  society  holds  its  an- 
nual meeting  at  Columbus  on  the  nineteenth  of 
February.  Hon,  Allen  G.  Thurman  is  the  president 
of  the  society,  and  A.  A.  Graham,  secretary.  It 
solicits  memberships  from  every  part  of  the  state.  Its 
object  is  to  promote  and  disseminate  a knowledge  of 
archaeology  and  history,  especially  of  Ohio.  It  de- 
pends for  its  support  on  the  annual  dues  received 
from  its  members.  It  is  a promising  institution  and 
should  be  encouraged.  It  is  engaged  in  a work  of 
general  benefit  to  the  public,  and  should  receive  aid 
from  the  legislative  authority  of  the  state.  It  has 
its  central  office  at  Columbus. 

Another  enterprise  that  deserves  liberal  encour- 
agement, as  it  seems  to  me,  has  recently  been  in- 
augurated at  Cleveland,  I allude  to  the  Magazine 
OF  Western  History,  published  monthly  by  W. 
W.  Williams,  Its  aim  is  a meritorious  one,  and  its 
matter  and  style  of  execution  highly  creditable  to 
the  publisher.  It  is  a monthly  bouquet  of  fresh  his- 
tory, if  not  of  fresh  flowers.  We  have  already  taken 
some  steps  as  an  association  relative  to  the  erection 
of  a statue  in  honor  of  General  Moses  Cleveland, 
the  founder  of  the  beautiful  city  that  bears  his  name 
— a city  of  which  we  all  are  proud.  A more  grace- 
ful thing  could  hardly  be  done.  The  project  is  one 
which,  I believe,  is  generally  approved  by  public 
sentiment.  It  is  proposed  to  meet  the  cost  by  solic- 
iting .subscriptions.  A special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed at  our  last  meeting  for  this  purpose.  But, 
owing  to  the  financial  stringency  of  the  times  and 
the  lack  of  a specific  plwi  of  the  monument  and 
estimate  of  its  cost,  the  committee  has  wisely  de- 
ferrred  action.  An  effort  has  been  made,  however, 
to  ascertain  the  approximate  cost  of  a granite  mon- 
ument ten  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a life-size  and  a 
life-like  bronze  statue  of  General  Cleaveland. 

It  is  believed  that  a monument  of  this  character 
could  be  erected  at  the  moderate  cost  of  four  or  five 
thousand  dollars.  I would  suggest  that  our  execu- 
tive committee,  who  are  certainly  proper  persons,  be 
requested  to  take  this  matter  of  the  monument  in 
hand,  determine  the  plan,  ascertain  the  actual  cost, 
and,  with  this  information,  present  the  project  to 
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our  generous  citizens  and  solicit  the  requisite  sub- 
scriptions. If  this  were  done,  I doubt  not  the  pro- 
ject w'ould  receive  a cheerful  response,  and  we,  in 
the  course  of  another  year,  would  all  have  the  grati- 
fication of  seeing  an  appropriate  monument  of  the 
founder  of  our  city  grace  its  central  park  in  associa- 
tion with  the  Perry  monument.  Such  a monument 
would  be  a perpetual  lesson  to  the  young  and  an 
honor  to  the  age  that  erected  it.  Cur  association 
has  an  object.  It  combines  the  useful  with  the  so- 
cial. It  should  always  have  an  object  if  it  would 
perpetuate  itself.  There  will  always  be  a past  and  a 
present.  The  relics  of  the  past  will  always  be 
sought  by  the  present.  The  living  present  will  soon 
become  the  dead  past.  When  a century  or  two  has 
elapsed,  we  of  to-day,  with  our  manners,  customs 
and  habits  of  life,  will  become  relics  and  curiosities, 
and  the  generations  of  the  unborn  future  will  gather 
such  fragmentary  evidences  of  our  past  existence  as 
they  can  find,  and  preserve  them  in  cabinets  and  his- 
torical rooms  for  the  inspection  of  antiquarians  and 
inquisitive  idlers.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  physical  w'orld  moves  in  a circle. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we,  as  a fraternity,  have  much  to 
encourage  us  in  our  philanthropic  work — a v/ork 
that  affords  us  much  social  pleasure  in  the  execution 
of  it.  These  annual  reunions  of  ours  give  zest  to 
life.  They  not  only  recall  the  happy  days  of  our 
youth,  but  strengthen  the  ties  of  early  friendships 
that  bind  us  in  age  as  with  golden  heartstrings  that 
can  never  be  broken.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  may 
share  a degree  of  heaven-life  on  earth,  and  thus 
catch  a foretaste  of  the  purer  life  that  awaits  the 
“just  made  perfect  ’’  in  the  better  land. 

Henry  C.  White,  the  orator  of  the  day,  delivered 
the  address,  his  subject  being  “The  Western  Puri- 
tan.” It  was  replete  with  good  thoughts  expressed 
in  fitting  words,  effectively  spoken,  and  deserves  at- 
tentive reading.  Mr.  White  has  promised  it  for 
publication  in  this  Magazine,  and  we  are  glad  to  thus 
place  it  on  permanent  record.  Hon.  John  Hutchins 
made  an  excellent  speech  on  “The  influence  of 
women  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,”  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  George  B.  Merwin  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Glidden,  who  gave  some  interesting  reminis- 
cences. 

The  old  officers  were  re-elected  as  follows ; — Presi- 
dent, Hon.  Harvey  Rice;  Vice-presidents,  Hon. 
John  W.  Allen  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Harris;  Secretary, 
Thomas  Jones,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  Solon  Burgess; 
Chaplain,  Rev.  Thomas  Corlett ; Executive  Com- 
mittee, George  F.  Marshall,  R.  T.  Lyon,  Darius 
Adams,  John  H.  Sargent  and  M.  M.  Spangler. 


CHAUTAUQUA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Chautauqua 
society  of  history  and  natural  science  was  held  at 
Bemus  Point  on  Thursday,  the  sixteenth  of  July, 
1885,  and  was  largely  attended.  The  following  ex- 
tract is  from  the  Chautauqua  Democrat : 

Prof.  Sami.  G.  Love,  president  of  the  society, 
gave  an  entertaining  description  of  the  rinding  m 
August,  1871,  upon  the  Hoyt  farm,  one  mile  north 
ot  Jamestown,  of  the  organic  remains  of  the  Masto- 
don, its  subsequent  preservation  under  his  direction, 
and  final  deposit  in  the  museum  of  the  J.  U.  S.  and 
C.  1. 

Remarking  upon  what  is  known  respecting  the 
animal,  the  probable  period  of  its  existence  on  the 
earth,  etc.,  deduced  from  geologic  and  other  evi- 
dences, the  professor  concluded  that  about  (30,000) 
thirty  thousand  years  more  or  less  may  have  elapsed 
since  the  animal  was  living  among  the  hills  and  val- 
leys of  Chautauqua. 

Hon.  Obed  Edson  read  a paper  upon  the  “Kings 
Eighth  Regiment,”  which  he  said  came  from  Eng- 
land in  1768,  and  a portion  of  the  sixteen  years 
that  followed  during  which  occurred  the  American 
Revolution.  Its  field  of  operations  embraced,  besides 
Canada,  the  wilderness  region  of  Western  New 
York,  including  that  part  in  which  lies  Chautau- 
qua lake  and  county.  Mr.  Edson  said  there  is 
much  reason  to  believe  that  one  of  the  expeditions 
in  which  it  was  engaged  during  the  Revolution 
extended  into  Chatauqua  county,  passed  over  this 
lake,  by  this  beautiful  cape  and  through  the  narrow 
strait  before  us,  referring  to  facts  related  in  a let- 
ter by  General  William  Irvine  to  General  Washing- 
ton, dated  January  27,  1788,  in  which  he  states  from 
information  received  of  a Canadian  deserter  to  him, 
that  in  1782  a detachment  composed  of  three 
hundred  British  and  five  hundred  Indians  was 
formed  and  actually  embarked  in  canoes  on  Lake 
Jadaqua  (Chautauqua),  with  twelve  pieces  artillery 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  attacking  Fort  Pitt.  Its 
destination  was  finally  changed  and  a portion  of  the 
expedition  directed  toward  Hannastown  in  Western- 
Pennsylvania,  which  w^as  burned,  it  being  the  last 
important  event  in  the  north,  of  the  Revolution. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  on  ballot 
elected  the  officers  of  the  society  for  the  ensuing 
year  : 

Professor  Sami.  G.  Love,  president. 

W.  C.  J.  Hall,  first  vice-president. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Taylor,  second  vice-president. 

W.  W.  Henderson,  secretary. 

J.  L.  Bugbee,  treasurer, 

Obed  Edson,  Daniel  Sherman,  Dr.  A.  Water- 
house,  John  A.  Hall,  Dr.  Chas.  Parker,  executive 
committee. 
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‘ Diary  of  David  Zeisberger,'  a Moravian  mis- 
sionary among  the  Indians  of  Ohio.  Translated 
from  the  original  German  manuscript  and  edited 
by  Eugene  F Bliss.  2 vols.  Cincinnati  • Robert 
Clark  & Co.,  for  the  Historical  and  Philosophical 
society  of  Ohio.  1885.  Pp.  464  and  535. 

Among  the  occurrences  which  invest  the  western 
border  wars,  during  and  subsequent  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, with  unusual  and  often  startling  interest,  not 
the  least  important  are  the  experiences  that  befell  the 
Moravian  mission  among  the  Indians.  These  experi- 
ences, as  full  of  dramatic  incidents  as  any  of 
Cooper’s  Indian  romances,  have  been  set  forth  by  Los- 
kiel  in  his  * History  of  the  Mission  of  the  United 
Brethren  among  the  Indians  ; ' by  Heckewelder  in 
his  ' Narative ' of  the  same  enterprise  ; and  more 
recently  by  Bishop  de  Schwemitz  in  his  ‘ Life  and 
Times  of  David  Zeisberger.’  Now  there  lies  open 
before  us  one  of  the  principal  sources  from  which 
these  writers  have  drawn.  It  is  the  -Diary  of  David 
Zeisberger,’  the  head  of  the  mission,  who  deserves 
the  title  which  he  has  received  of  *•  the  ’Western  Pio- 
neer and  Apostle  of  the  Indians.’’  For  sixty-two 
years  he  labored  among  them,  preaching  the  Gospel, 
reclaiming  them  from  their  savage  state  and  estab- 
lishing in  their  country  Christian  towns,  which  filled 
with  astonishment  all  who  visited  them,  whether  they 
were  white  men  or  aborigines. 

This  diary  may  be  called  the  artless  narrative  of  a 
hero  unconscious  of  his  heroism.  The  Moravian 
[missionaries  wrote  voluminous  official  journals, which 
'were  sent  to  the  mission  board  at  Bethlehem,  in 
Pennsylvania,  The  diary  before  us,  however,  seems 
to  bear  more  of  a private  character.  For,  in  the 
copy  preserved  in  the  Bethlehem  Archives  are  want- 
ing many  little  clauses  found  in  the  original.  Such 
clauses  were,  no  doubt,  deemed  unimportant  by  the 
transcriber  ; but,  in  point  of  fact,  they  often  contain 
remarks  which  beautifully  characterize  the  author. 
Hence,  we  obtain  a glimpse  of  the  inner  life  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  last  century. 

That  life  was  distinguished  by  transparent  humil- 
ity and  self-abnegation.  He  brings  into  the  Chris- 
tian church  some  of  the  worst  and  most  bloodthirsty 
savages  of  his  time  ; he  braves  dangers  in  many 


forms  ; he  bears,  with  unruffled  serenity,  the  indig- 
nities heaped  upon  him  by  the  British  Indians  ; he 
declines  to  appeal  to  his  rights  as  an  adopted  Mou- 
sey, because  he  is  told  that  such  an  appeal  must  not 
include  his  associates  ; he  stands,  with  calm  dig- 
nity, stripped  by  the  savages  to  his  shirt,  before  a 
British  captain,  the  real  leader  of  the  expedition 
against  the  mission,  who  had  more  than  once  en- 
joyed his  hospitality  ; he  hears,  while  lying  a prison- 
er in  a hut,  the  fate  which  seems  to  await  him,  an- 
nounced by  the  terrible  “scalp  yells”  of  the  warriors, 
and  not  a ripple  passes  over  his  peace  of  heart ; he 
goes  with  his  fellow-missionaries,  after  their  libera- 
tion, unguarded  and  alone  for  weary  miles  through 
the  wilderness  to  be  tried  at  Detroit  as  an  American 
spy,  without  a thought  of  fleeing  to  Pittsburgh  for 
protection ; and  yet  never  writes  a word  which  would 
indicate  that  his  labors  are  extraordinary,  that  he  is 
manifesting  a courage  rarely  equaled,  that  he  is  ex- 
hibiting a moral  greatness  of  which  he  might  well  be 
proud.  He  seems  to  have  but  one  aspiration,  and 
that  is  the  temporal  and  spiritual  prosperty  of  his 
converts  ; while  everything  that  he  undertakes  is  ab- 
solutely consecrated  to  the  spread  of  Christ  s king- 
dom among  the  Indians.  So  completely  absobed  is 
he  in  his  labors  of  love  that  the  thought  of  self  finds 
no  opportunity  to  intrude  ; and  whatever  glory  he 
earns,  he  gives  unreservedly  to  his  Saviour.  It  is 
true  that  the  news  of  the  massacre,  by  American 
militia,  of  nearly  one  hundred  of  his  converts,  un- 
mans him  for  a time  and  forces  a great  cry  of  sorrow 
from  his  heart  • but  he  soon  regains  his  wonted  com- 
posure, and,  while  he  cannot  forget  the  fearful  trag- 
edy, records  in  his  diary  the  consolation  which  his 
simple-minded  faith  gives  him  : 

This  news  sank  deep  in  our  hearts,  so  that  these, 
our  brethren,  who,  as  martyrs,  had  all  at  once  gone 
to  the  Saviour,  were  always,  day  and  night,  before 
our  eyes  and  in  our  thoughts,  and  we  could  not  for- 
get them  ; but  this  in  some  measure  comforted  us, 
that  they  had  passed  to  the  Saviour’s  arms  and 
bosom  in  such  resigned  disposition  of  heart,  where 
they  will  forever  rest,  protected  from  the  sins  and  all 
the  wants  of  the  world. 

'Zeisberger’c  Diary  begins  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, 1781.  and  opens  with  an  account  of  the  de- 
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struction  of  the  mission  in  the  Tuscarawas  valley  of 
Ohio,  by  British  Indians  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Elliot,  of  the  British  army,  and  the  Wyandot 
Half  King.  Then  it  relates  the  deportation  of  the 
entire  body  of  converts,  with  their  teachers,  to 
Upper  Sandusky  ; the  journey  of  the  latter  to 
Detroit,  their  trial  and  acquittal ; their  return  to 
their  flock  ; the  summons  which  they  received  to 
present  themselves,  for  the  second  time,  at  Detroit ; 
the  intelligence  which  reached  them  on  the  way,  of 
the  massacre  of  the  Christian  Indians  at  Gnadenhiit- 
ten  in  March,  1878 ; the  consequent  dispersion  of 
the  converts ; the  resuscitation  of  the  mission,  at 
New  Gnadenhiitten,  on  the  Huron,  now  Clinton 
river,  in  Michigan ; the  wanderings  from  place  to 
place  of  Zeisberger  and  such  of  the  Christian 
Indians  as  had  again  gathered  round  him,  look- 
ing in  vain,  amidst  the  troubles  which  convulsed  the 
Indian  territory,  for  a retreat  where  they  could  dwell 
in  peace : and  at  last,  when  war  grew  imminent, 
their  flight  into  Canada,  in  1792,-  in  which  country 
they  settled  on  a reservation  given  them  by  the 
British  government,  and  still  held  by  their  descend- 
ants. 

These  records  fill  the  first  and  nearly  one-half  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  diary  ; its  remaining  part  con- 
tains a description  of  the  labors  of  its  author  and 
his  associates  at  their  new  seat  of  Fairfield,  where  the 
mission  flourished  almost  as  of  old.  The  last  entry, 
Sunday,  May  27,  1798,  relates  to  the  celebration  of 
the  festival  of  Whitsuntide,  three  months  prior  to 
Zeisberger’s  departure  with  a number  of  his  converts 
to  their  old  seats  in  the  Tuscarawas  valley,  twelve 
thousand  acres  of  whose  rich  land  congress  had 
meanwhile  granted  them  as  a permanent  home. 
The  diary,  therefore,  comprises  seventeen  years 
memorable  in  American  history. 


That  the  chief  object  which,  as  Mr.  Bliss  says, 
he  has  in  view  in  publishing  the  manuscript — 
namely,  the  furtherance  of  the  study  of  that  history 
— will  be  reached,  we  doubt  not.  That  this  book 
gives  an  opportunity,  as  he  further  remarks,  to  study 
“ the  action  of  white  men  upon  Indians,  Christians 
upon  heathen, the  civilized  upon  savages,”  is  evident. 
That  it  sets  forth,  in  the  simple  language  of  an  aged 
and  long-tried  missionary,  the  triumphs  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  amid  pagans  debased  by  their  own 
vices  and  corrupted  by  their  contact  with  the  white 
race,  will  be  considered  its  greatest  merit  by  such  as 
are  interested  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  We  con- 
sequently welcome  the  publication  of  ' Zeisberger’s 
Diary,  ’ and  congratulate  Mr.  Bliss  on  having  ac- 
complished a work  of  great  labor  and  no  little 
difficulty.  The  manuscript  fills  869  pages,  some  of 
which  must  have  been  hard  to  decipher.  It  has 
been  his  purpose,  as  he  tells  us,  to  render  the 
German  as  nearly  like  the  original  as  the  differing 
idioms  of  the  German  and  English  would  permit. 
There  results  a style  which  is  quaint,  but  which  on 
that  very  account  brings  the  reader  en  rapport  with 
the  simple-hearted  writer.  The  introduction  by  Mr. 
Bliss  is  important ; the  typographical  appearance  of 
the  volumes  worthy  of  the  well-known  publishing 
house  which  has  sent  them  forth. 

Zeisberger’s  diary,  after  his  death  in  1808,  was 
placed  in  the  archives  of  the  Moravian  church  at 
Gnadenhiitten,  Ohio.  There  it  was  found  by  the 
Hon.  Jacob  Blickensderfer  of  Canal  Dover,  who, 
with  the  consent  of  that  church,  presented  it  to  the 
Hon.  Ebenezer  Lane  of  Sandusky,  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  court  of  Ohio.  About  1854  Judge  Lane 
donated  it  to  the  Historical  and  Philosophical 
society  of  Ohio,in  whose  possession  it  remains. — The 
New  York  Nation. 
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BOUNDING  THE  ORIGINAL  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century — say  at  the  outbreaking  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war  in  America  and  of  the  Seven  Years  war  in  Europe — 
North  America,  excluding  - the  northern -half  of  the  Pacific  slope,  about 
which  next  to  nothings  was  known,  was  divided  aniong  three  great  Euro- 
pean nations,  as  follows:  France  held  the  north — the  British  America  of 
our  maps,  save  an  undefined  region  in  the  Hudson  Bay^  country  and  the 
peninsula  of  Acadia  or  Nova^Scotia;  France"  also  held  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  its  outlet  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  together  with  a certain  extent 
of  coast  reaching  both  east  and  west  from . the  mouth  of  the  river.  Eng- 
land held  Hudson  Bay,  Acadia,  which  had  been  ceded  to  her  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  in  1713,  and  her  old  thirteen  colonies.  Although  England  had 
originally  claimed  all  the  lands  back  of  her  ocean  front,  and  had  run  the  char- 
ter lines  bounding  her  colonies  through  the  continent  ^Hrom  sea  to  sea,” 
she  was  now  willing  to  see  the  south  sea”  in  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
did  not  for  the  time  urge  any  right  or  claim  to  the  trans-Mississippi  half 
of  the  great  valley;  but  she  stoutly  denied  the  right  of  France  and 
stoutly  asserted  her  own  right  to  the  cis-Mississippi  or  eastern  half. 
Hence  both  France  and  England  claimed  the  vast  territory  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  draining  westward  and  northward  to  the  great  river  and  the 
northern  lakes;  and  this  conflict  was  the  principal  cause  of  that  final 
struggle  of  the  two  powers  which  led  to  the  exclusion  of  France  from  the 
continent.  For  the  time,  France  was  in  actual  possession;  and  she  rested 
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her  claim  on  her  fortified  posts  on  Lake  Champlain,  at  Niagara  and  De- 
troit, among  the  Miamis  and  in  the  Illinois,  and  on  the  lower  Mississippi. 
France  held  both  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  and  so  controlled 
the  two  great  waterways  leading  to  the  heart  of  the  continent,  while  the 
English  were  practically  shut  up  to  the  Atlantic  slope  between  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St.  Mary’s  river.  Spain  held  Florida  from  the 
Atlantic  west  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Louisiana;  also  the  vast  re- 
gions beyond  that  province,  northwestward  and  westward,  southwestward 
and  southward,  to  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  isthmus.  France  called  her 
possessions  collectively  “New  France,”  Spain  hers  “New  Spain,”  but 
England  reserved  “New  England”  for  a diminutive  part  of  hers,  small 
as  the  whole  was  in  comparison  with  the  territories  of  her  two  rivals.  As 
a matter  of  course,  man  had  made  no  surveys  and  marked  no  boundaries. 
Such,  in  general,  was  the  political  map  of  North  America  when  the  French 
and  Indian  war  began.* 

The  year  1763  saw  the  greatest  changes  ever  made  in  the  map  of  North 
America  at  any  one  time.  France  ceded  to  England  all  her  possessions 
on  the  continent  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except  only  the  city  and  island 
of  New  Orleans;  also  all  her  possessions  north  of  the  lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Spain  ceded  to  England  Florida.  France  ceded  to  Spain  the 
city  and  island  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  whole  province  of  Louisiana 
stretching  from  the  gulf  northward  to  the  regions  of  Canada,  and 
from  the  Mississippi  westward  to  the  farthest  springs  of  its  longest  trib- 
utaries. From  the  standpoint  of  geography,  the  total  result  was  that 
Spain  and  England  now  divided  the  continent  between  them  ; from  the 
standpoint  of  civilization,  the  total  result,  already  seen  to  be  vast  beyond 
compare,  is  not  yet  fully  apparent.  And  these  gigantic  results  were 
mainly  due  to. the  genius  of  two  men — Pitt  the  statesman  and  Wolfe  the 

* It  is  very  difficult  even  roughly  to  apportion  North  America  at  the  time  mentioned  above  among  the 
three  powers — “ claims"  were  so  vast,  so  vague,  so  undefined,  and  so  little  was  known  by  the  claimants 
of  the  geography  of  the  continent.  Thus  the  claims  of  France  conflicted  with  those  of  Spain,  both  to 
the  east  and  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  To  give  a comprehensive  description  of  the  claims 
of  France  and  England  is  much  more  difficult.  Frequent  reference  to  the  disputes  will  be  found  in 
Parkman’s  ‘ Montcalm  and  Wolfe.'  (See  index  under  "boundaries.  ’’)  For  the  country  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  "various  principles  of  demarcation  were  suggested,  of  which  the  most  prominent  on  the 
French  side  was  a geographical  one.  All  countries  watered  by  streams  falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  great  lakes,  and  the  Mississippi,  were  to  belong  to  her.  This  would  have  planted  her  in  the  heart  of 
New  York  and  along  the  crests  of  the  Alleghanies,  etc."  The  English  insisted  that  all  countries 
conquered  by  the  Iroquois  belonged  to  the  British  crown.  "This  would  give  them  not  only  the  country 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi,  but  also  that  between  Lake  Huron  and  the  Ottawa.” — 
1,  124-125. 
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soldier.  Says  Mr.  J.  R.  Green:  “With  the  triumph  of  Wolfe  on  the 

Hightsof  Abraham  began  the  history  of  the  United  States.”*  Says  Mr. 
John  Fiske:  “The  triumph  of  Wolfe'marks  the  greatest  turning-point 

as  yet  discernible  in  modern  history. 

Before  the  treaty  of  Paris  had  sealed  Wolfe’s  victory — even  before  the 
war  began — it  was  discerned  by  the  far-seeing,  that  England  conquered  for 
another  and  not  for  herself.  Some  Englishmen  objected  to  the  acquisition 
of  Canada,  urging  (among  other  arguments)  “that  the  British  colonists, 
if  no  longer  held  in  check  by  France,  would  spread  themselves  over  the 
continent,  learn  to  supply  their  own  wants,  grow  independent  and  become 
dangerous.  Nor  were  these  views  confined  to  Englishmen.  There  were 
foreign  observers  who  clearly  saw  that  the  adhesion  of  her  colonies  to 
Great  Britain  would  be  jeopardized  by  the  extinction  of  French  power  in 
America.  Choiseul  warned  Stanley  that  they  “would  not  fail  to  shake  off 
their  dependence  the  moment  Canada  should  be  ceded  while  thirteen 
years  before,  the  Swedish  traveler  Kalm  declared  that  the  presence  of  the 
French  in  America  gave  the  best  assurance  to  Great  Britain  that  its  own 
colonies  would  remain  in  due  subjection.  Twenty  years  sufficed  to  vindi- 
cate these  prophecies.  The  second  treaty  of  Paris,  made  in  1783,  was  as 
humiliating  to  England  as  the  first  one  was  glorious.  And  that  because 
the  king  was  now  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  United  States  to  be  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  states,  and  to  relinquish  all  claims  to  the  gov- 
ernment, proprietary  and  territorial  right  of  the  same,  and  of  every  part 
thereof.  Fortunately  for  both  England  and  Arnerica,  the  war  had  been 
confined  to  the  thirteen  colonies ; ho  arguments  and  no  military  move- 
ments had  sufficed  to  persuade  the  Frenchmen  of  the  north  or  the  Span- 
iards of  the  south  to  come  into  the  revolutionary  movement. 

Article  2 of  the  treaty  of  Paris  reads  thus : 

Art.  2.  And  that  all  disputes  which  might  arise  in  future  on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
said  United  States  may  be  prevented,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  that  the  following  are  and  shall 
be  their  boundaries,  namely  : From  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  namely,  that  angle  which  is 
formed  by  a line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  St.  Croix  river  to  the  highlands  ; along  the  said 
highlands  which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which 
fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  northwesternmost  head  of  Connecticut  river,  thence  down  along  the 
middle  of  that  river  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  ; from  thence,  by  a line  due  west  on  said 
latitude,  until  it  strikes  the  River  Iroquois  or  Cataraquy  (that  is,  the  St.  Lawrence)  ; thence  along  the 
middle  of  said  river  into  Lake  Ontario,  through  the  middle  of  said  lake  until  it  strikes  the  communica- 
tion by  water  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Erie  ; thence  along  the  middle  of  said  communication  into 


* ‘History  of  the  English  People,’  Vol.  IV.,  193.  N.  Y.,  1880. 
^'American  Political  Ideas,’  56.  Boston,  1884. 

JSee  Parkman's  ‘Montcalm and  Wolfe,’  II.,  403-404. 
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Lake  Erie,  through  the  middle  of  said  lake  until  it  arrives  at  the  water  communication  between  that 
lake  and  Lake  Huron ; thence  along  the  middle  of  said  water  communication  into  the  Lake  Huron ; 
thence  through  the  middle  of  said  lake  to  the  water  communication  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Supe- 
rior ; thence  through  Lake  Superior  northward  of  the  isles  Royal  and  Philipeaux  to  the  Long  Lake ; 
thence  through  the  middle  of  said  Long  Lake  and  the  water  communication  between  it  and  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  to  the  said  Lake  of  the  Woods  ; thence  through  the  said  lake  to  the  most  northwestern 
point  thereof,  and  from  thence  on  a due  west  course  to  the  river  Mississippi ; thence  by  a line  to  be 
drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  said  River  Mississippi  until  it  shall  intersect  the  northernmost  part  of  the 
thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude.  South,  by  a line  to  be  drawn  due  east  from  the  determination  of  the 
line  last  mentioned,  in  the  latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  to  the  middle  of  the  river 
Appalachicola  or  Catahouche  ; thence  along  the  middle  thereof  to  its  junction  with  the  Flint  river ; 
thence  straight  to  the  head  of  St.  Mary’s  river,  and  thence  down  along  the  middle  of  St.  Mary’s  river 
to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  East,  by  a line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  its  source,  and  from  its  source  directly  north  to  the  aforesaid  highlands, 
which  divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  those  which  fall  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence; 
comprehending  all  islands  within  twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and 
lying  between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  east  from  the  points  where  the  aforesaid  boundaries  between  Nova 
Scotia  on  the  one  part  and  East  Florida  on  the  other  shall  respectively  touch  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  excepting  such  islands  as  now  are  or  heretofore  have  been  within  the  limits  of  the  said 
province  of  Nova  Scotia.” 

Within  these  lines  lay  the  original  United  States,  bounded  by  England 
on  the  north,  by  Spain  on  the  south  and  west,  by  the  ocean  on  the  east 
— the  only  neighbor  that  never  gave  any  trouble. 

In  the  light  of  history,  the  phrase  in  regard  to  the  prevention  of  bound- 
ary disputes  is  amusing.  Article  2 of  the  treaty  is  in  plain  language, 
the  description  flows  smooth,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  same  number  of 
words  in  a treaty  ever  concealed  the  seeds  of  more  disputes.  To  draw 
boundary  lines  on  paper  is  one  thing ; to  go  upon  the  ground  where  they 
are  supposed  to  fall  with  instruments  to  run  and  mark  them,  is  quite 
another,  as  the  high  contracting  parties  in  this  case  found  to  their  cost  the 
moment  an  attempt  was  made  to  transfer  the  treaty  lines  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  No  doubt  the  diplomatists  at  Paris  used  the  language 
in  good  faith,  but  their  lines  had  to  be  drawn,  not  only  on  paper, 
but  through  vast  wildernesses  uninhabited  and  unexplored,  and  some 
of  the  lines,  naturally,  were  found  impracticable.  A child  looking 
on  a common  map  of  the  United  States  can  tell  this  now,  but  the  great- 
est geographer  did  not  know  it  then.  In  part,  however,  the  disputes  that 
arose  had  other  sources  than  ignorance  of  geography,  as  we  shall  soon 
see. 

Considering  that  the  southern  boundary  was  so  much  more  remote 
than  the  northeastern  from  the  heart  of  the  Union,  it  may  seem  strange 
that  whereas  sixty  years  were  required  to  settle  the  latter,  twelve  years 
sufficed  for  the  former.  The  explanation  lies  in  a number  of  circumstances, 
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the  principal  one  of  which  is  the  relations  of  the  Mississippi  river  to 
the  great  west. 

The  treaty  of  1763  made  a line  running  along  the  middle  of  the  Missis- 
sippi from  its  source  to  the  river  Iberville,  and  thence  along  the  middle  of 
the  Iberville,  and  Lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  the  north  and  south 
boundary  between  the  American  possessions  of  the  king  of  England  and 
the'  king  of  Spain.  England  immediately  divided  Florida  into  two 
provinces,  separated  by  the  Appalachicola  river.  On  the  north  their  boun- 
daries were,  at  first,  the  thirty-first  parallel  of  north  latitude  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Appalachicola,  thence  down  this  river  to  its  junction  with  the 
Flint,  thence  by  a due  straight  line  to  the  head  of  the  St.  Mary’s  river, 
and  thence  by  the  St.  Mary’s  to  the  ocean.  But  the  next  year,  1764,  she 
carried  West  Florida  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  farther  north,  mak- 
ing the  northern  boundary  of  that  province  a due  east  and  west 
line  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  to  the  Appalachicola. 
Reverting  to  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  quoted  above, 
the  reader  will  see  that  the  southern  boundary  of  the  United 
States  corresponds  closely  with  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Flori- 
das  as  England  established  them  in  1763.  But  by  a treaty  signed  in 
Paris  the  same  day  that  the  American  treaty  of  1783  was  signed,  England 
ceded  the  Floridas  to  Spain,  and  purposely  or  otherwise,  mentioned  no 
boundaries  whatever.  An  immediate  conflict  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  was  the  result.  The  United  States  claimed  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  down  to  the  parallel  thirty-one ; Spain  claimed  the  Floridas 
with  the  boundaries  that  they  had  when  England  ceded  them.  In 
other  words,  the  block  of  land  lying  north  of  parallel  thirty-one  and 
south  of  an  east  and  west  line  running  through  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo, 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Appalachicola,  was  in  dispute.  The 
United  States  certainly  had  a good  title,  and  Spain  could  say  much  in  de- 
fense of  hers.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  1779,  Spain 
had  declared  war  against  Great  Britain ; and  that,  at  a time  when  the 
Americans  needed  a diversion  in  their  favor  from  any  quarter,  Galvez, 
the  gallant  young  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana,  made  an  attack  on  the 
British  posts  in  West  Florida,  and  captured  them  all — on  the  Mississippi, 
in  the  region  of  the  Lakes  and  along  the  Gulf  as  far  as,  and  including.  Pen' 
sacola.  Accordingly  the  treaty  did  not  put  Spain  in  possession;  she  was  in 
possession  already.  She  now  began  to  strengthen  herself  in  West  Florida, 
and  particularly  in  the  disputed  region,  building  new  forts  and  reinforcing 
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old  ones.  Practically  she  controlled  the  river  as  high  up  as  New  Madrid, 
which  was  now  built,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Furthermore, 
she  made  treaties  with  the  Indians  residing  in  the  district,  they  recognizing 
the  Spanish  title  and  agreeing  to  defend  it.  For  the  time,  the  young  re- 
public was  no  more  able  to  drive  the  Spanish  garrisons  from  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi  than  she  was  to  drive  the  British  garrisons  from  the 
Maumee.  So  the  issue  was  left  to  diplomacy  and  the  logic  of  events.  And 
however  it  might  be  with  diplomacy,  the  logic  of  events  worked  more  and 
more  on  the  American  side. 

The  treaty  of  1 763  between  England  and  Spain  declared  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  wholly  free  throughout  its  whole  length  to  both  powers, 
and  this  declaration  included  the  English  colonies.  This  right  meant 
little  then  to  either  power,  but  by  the  time  the  Revolution  had  begun,  set- 
tlements were  springing  up  in  what  the  Virginians  called  ^‘the  back 
country,’’  on  the  Yadkin,  the  Holston  and  the  Kentucky.  By  that  time, 
too,  there  were  several  American  merchants  in  New  Orleans — men  from 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia — and  these,  in  the  years  1776,  1777, 
1778,  with  the  consent  of  the  Spanish  governor,  although  Spain  was  then 
at  peace  with  England,  shipped  arms  and  munitions  up  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  to  Pittsburgh.*  But  by  1779  Spain,  always  jealous  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, was  becoming  fearful  of  the  States;  and  in  her  treaty  with  France 
of  that  year — the  very  treaty  in  which  she  pledged  herself  to  war  with 
Great  Britain — -she  put  herself  in  a position,  so  far  as  France  was  con- 
cerned, to  compel  the  renunciation,  on  the  part  of  the  States,  not  only  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  but  also  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
of  the  lake  region,  and  the  Mississippi  valley,  f That  Spain’s  hope  of 
excluding  the  republic  from  the  valley  was  most  delusive,  is  proved  by 
military  movements  at  that  very  time  in  progress,  whereby  the  British 
posts  on  the  Wabash  and  in  the  Illinois  were  captured.  Still,  in  1780-81, 
the  States,  in  their  anxiety  to  commit  Spain  more  strongly  to  the  war 
against  Great  Britain,  proposed,  though  reluctantly,  to  surrender  their 
claim  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  from  the  thirty-first  parallel  to  the 
gulf.  Here  matters  rested  until  1784. 

The  articles  of  1782  that  were  preliminary  to  the  treaty  of  the  next  year 
between  the  United  States  and  his  Britannic  Majesty,  contained  a secret 
article  to  the  effect  ‘Hhat  in  case  Great  Britain,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 


* See  • The  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  ’ Geo.  W.  Cable,  87,  88.  New  York,  1884. 
■tSee  Bancroft,  vi,  183.  Boston,  1878. 
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present  war,  shall  recover  or  be  put  in  possession  of  West  Florida,  the  line 
of  north  boundary  between  the  said  province  and  the  United  States  shall 
be  a line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yazoo,  where  it  unites  with 
the  Mississippi,  due  east  to  the  river  Appalachicola.”  As  Great  Britain 
did  not  ‘^recover,”  and  was  not  “put  in  possession  of”  West  Florida, 
this  article  fell ; but  its  existence  soon  became  known  to  his  Catholic 
Majesty  and  gave  him  mortal  offense.  Again  the  treaty  of  1783,  by  an 
article  which  was  not  secret,  declared  that  “the  navigation  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  shall  forever  remain  free  and 
open  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.”  This  provision  seems  strange,  to  say  the  least.  Great  Britain, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  two  treaties,  was  no  longer  to  touch  the 
Mississippi  at  a single  point ; moreover,  from  the  parallel  thirty-one  to 
the  gulf  the  river  lay  wholly  within  the  Spanish  possessions.  How,  then, 
since  it  was  a well  recognized  rule  of  public  law  that  the  owner  of  the  . 
mouth  of  a river  controls  it,  granting  ingress  and  egress  as  he  sees  fit, 
could  the  two  powers  agree  to  such  a stipulation?  No  answer  is  appar- 
ent, save  the  fact  that  Spain  had  ceded  to  England  the  free  navigation  of 
the  river  in  1763;  but  the  inference  that  England  could,  in  turn,  cede  it  to 
the  young  republic,  and  then  the  republic  could  guarantee  it  to  Great 
Britain,  would  not  be  convincing  to  his  Catholic  Majesty’s  mind.  More- 
over, his  Majesty  had  a clear  perception  of  one  thing  which  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  republic  stretching  down  the  Atlantic  slope  from  Acadia  to  Florida, 
and  spreading  over  the  Alleghanies  to  the  upper  lakes  and  to  the  Missis- 
sippi meant,  viz : a perpetual  menace  to  his  own  possessions — to  the 
Floridas,  to  Louisiana,  and  to  Mexico ; and  the  successive  annexations 
of  Louisiana,  1803,  Florida,  1819,  Texas,  1845,  the  two  Mexican  ces- 
sions of  1848  and  1853,  show  how  justly  he  reasoned.  All  in  all,  it  was 
most  natural  that  he  should  be  offended  at  the  American  treaty,  that  he 
should  discover  every  day  a new  reason  why  the  States  should  have  been 
confined  to  the  Atlantic  shore,  and  that  he  should  stoutly  maintain  his 
right  to  the  disputed  territory  lying  below  the  Yazoo.  From  1784  on- 
ward the  Mississippi  river  was  a “burning  question  ” in  our  politics.  No 
man  can  do  justice  to  it  who  does  not  encompass  the  social,  industrial, 
and  political  life  of  the  nascent  society  now  forming  in  the  valleys  of  the 
streams  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  on  its  eastern  side.  The  life  of  this 
society  cannot  be  here  portrayed,  but  a glance  at  some  of  its  phases  is 
essential  to  the  main  purpose. 
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All  through  the  Revolution,  and  still  more  afterwards,  population  -west 
of  the  mountains  was  increasing.  Scattered  for  the  most  part  through 
the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  of  the  streams  falling  into  it ; cut  off  from  the 
east  by  the  high  mountain-wall  that  had  so  long  been  a barrier  to  emigra- 
tion ; bound  to  the  old  states  by  feeble  ties ; having  no  means  of  reaching 
the  markets  of  the  world  with  their  constantly  increasing  products  but 
the  Mississippi ; bold,  hardy,  adventurous,  with  plenty  of  lawless  and 
reckless  characters — it  is  not  strange  that  this  population  chafed  and  grew 
restive  under  the  restraints  which  the  king  of  Spain  imposed  upon  the 
great  river.  As  remarked,  the  national  authority  was  too  weak  either  to 
expel  the  Spaniard  from  the  disputed  district  or  to  compel,  at  New 
Orleans,  commercial  concessions.  This,  however^  the  west  could  but 
poorly  understand.  Again,  those  states  that  did  not  run  over  the  moun- 
tains evinced  an  almost  total  inability  to  understand  this  nascent  society, 
its  commercial  necessities  and  the  drift  of  its  political  tendencies.  In 
fact,  large  numbers  of  people  in  these  states  looked  askance  upon  the 
growing  west,  and  cared  little  or  nothing  whether  it  had  any  outlet  to  the 
world  or  not.  The  hesitation  of  congress  to  admit  Kentucky  to  the 
Union,  and  the  breakdown  of  the  ‘‘State  of  Franklin”  added  to  the 
growing  irritation.  It  was  a time  of  upheavals  in  both  worlds ; revolu- 
tion was  in  the  air,  and  the  peculiar  conditions  of  western  life  invited 
reckless  and  even  desperate  schemers.  Minister  Genet  fomented  wes- 
tern hatred  of  the  Spaniard ; George  Rogers  Clark  organized  a formidi- 
ble  expedition  to  descend  the  river,  seize  and  hold  its  mouth;  and  Senator 
Blount  of  Tennessee  was  expelled  from  the  United  States  senate  be- 
cause he  tried  to  induce  England  to  send  an  army  from  Canada  by  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  Mississippi,  to  seize  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas.  Boat- 
loads of  Kentucky  products  were  confiscated  and  the  boats  broken  up; 
but  generally  a trade  more  or  less  open,  more  or  less  clandestine,  was  car- 
ried on.  The  times  were  rife  with  intrigues,  rascality,  and  corruption. 
James  Wilkinson,  who  came  to  Kentucky  in  1784,  found  there  a 
home  that  gave  full  scope  to  his  remarkable  talents  for  speculation,  intri- 
gue, bribery,  and  treason.  Spanish  agents  constantly  traveled  on  various 
errands  through  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  American  speculators  and  in- 
formers as  constantly  visited  New  Orleans.  At  one  time  there  seemed  a 
probability  that  the  western  people  would  detach  themselves  from  the 
States  and  form  a union  with  the  Spaniards,  and  at  another  there  was  a 
much  greater  probability  that  they  would  secede  from  the  Union, 
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swallow  up  the  Spaniards  in  the  southwest,  and  create  a Mississippi  valley 
nation.  Indian  wars  in  the  west  and  northwest,  a discontented  and 
almost  rebellious  population  in  the  valley,  the  whiskey  insurrection  in 
Pennsylvania,  England  refusing  to  carry  out  her  treaty  stipulations, 
France  fomenting  domestic  troubles  and  trying  to  commit  the  United 
States  to  foreign  war,  and  England  and  Spain  trying  to  detach  the  west 
first  from  the  Confederacy  and  afterwards  from  the  Union — surely  the 
young  republic  was  sorely  vexed.  Then  it  was  that  the  first  disunion 
scheme  was  broached,  antedating  Aaron  Burr’s  treason  as  well  as  nulli- 
fication and  secession ; namely,  a scheme  to  divide  the  country  by  a north 
and  south  line  drawn  along  the  Alleghany  mountains.  How  imminent 
separation  was,  at  least  an  attempt  at  separation,  was  not  appreciated  at 
the  time ; nor  has  history  yet  done  full  justice  to  the  subject.  It  is  per- 
tinent to  remark  that,  had  the  New  England  Federalists,  who  had  small 
sympathy  with  the  west,  had_  their  way,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  west 
would  have  been  lost ; not,  indeed,  through  formal  excision,  but  through 
failure  to  strengthen  its  connections  with  the  Union.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  Virginia  statesmen  of  the  Republican  school,  who  under- 
stood the  western  problem  much  better  than  the  New  Englanders,  perhaps 
on  account  of  their  closer  connection  with  the  western  people,  then  ren- 
dered the  cause  of  American  union  and  nationality  an  invaluable  service. 

Almost  always  the  history  of  the  Mississippi  question  has  been  written 
from  what  may  be  called  a Kentucky  standpoint.  Great  stress  has  been 
laid  on  the  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  course  taken  by  the  Spaniard, 
small  allowance  has  been  made  for  his  fears,  rights,  and  jealousies.  Spain 
was  weak,  torpid,  almost  effete;  but  the  Mississippi  controversy  touches 
her,  as  Mr.  McMaster  has  well  stated,  on  the  one  point  which  still  re- 
mained exquisitely  sensitive.  “ Whoever  touched  her  there  touched  her 
to  the  quick.  Her  treasury  might  be  empty,  her  finances  might  be  in 
frightful  disorder,  her  army  a rabble,  her  ships  lie  rotting  at  the  docks.  A 
horde  of  pirates  might  exact  from  her  a yearly  tribute,  competition  might 
drive  her  merchants  from  the  sea,  and  she  might  in  European  politics 
exert  far  less  influence  than  the  single  city  of  Amsterdam,  or  the 
little  state  of  Denmark.  All  this  could  be  borne.  But  the  slightest 
encroachment  on  her  American  domains  had  more  than  once  proved 
sufficient  to  rouse  her  from  her  lethargy  and  to  strengthen  her  feeble 
nerves.”*  Hence  the  alarm  with  which  she  viewed  the  growth  of  the 

History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States.’  I,  372,  N.  Y.,  1883. 
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western  settlements  ; hence  her  attempt  in  i/79  to  confine  the  States  to  the 
Atlantic  shore ; hence  her  determination  to  hold  the  territory  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  and  the  thirty-first  parallel;  and  hence  the  feeble-forcible 
policy  that  she  pursued  to  the  very  east  in  reference  to  the  Mississippi, 
sometimes  threatening  and  sometimes  wheedling  her  terrible  neighbors  to 
the  north.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  all  the  time  the  people  of 
New  Orleans  were  French,  that  the  Spanish  governor  ruled  over  foreign- 
ers. Mr.  Geo.  W.  Cable  has  told  the  story  from  the  standpoint  of  New 
Orleans.  How  the  Spanish  occupation  never  became  more  than  a con- 
quest;” how,  in  1793,  when  Spain  and  France  were  at  war,  the  governor 
“ found  he  was  only  holding  a town  of  the  enemy  ;”  how  the  Creole  sang 
in  the  theatre  *‘The  Marseillaise;”  how  the  city  was  fortified  against  its 
own  inhabitants,  as  well  as  an  outside  foe ; how,  again,  “ the  enemy  looked 
for  from  without  was  the  pioneers  of  Kentucky  and  Georgia;”  how  “Spain 
intrigued,  congress  menaced,  and  oppressions,  concessions,  deceptions 
and  corruptions  lengthened  out  the  years  ;”  how  there  came  to  the  govern- 
or commissioners  from  the  state  of  Georgia  demanding  liberty  to  ex- 
tend her  boundary  to  the  Mississippi,  as  granted  in  the  treaty  of  Paris;” 
how  Orleens,”  as  the  westerners  called  it,  was  to  Spain  the  key  to  her 
possessions,”  to  the  west  the  only  possible  breathing-hole  of  its  com- 
merce;” how,  by  1786,  “ the  flatboat  fleets  that  came  floating  out  of  the 
Ohio  and  Cumberland,  seeking  on  the  lower  Mississippi  a market  and  port 
for  their  hay  and  bacon  and  flour  and  corn,  began  to  be  challenged 
from  the  banks,  halted,  seized,  and  confiscated;”  how  the  exasperated 
Kentuckians  openly  threatened  and  even  planned  to  descend  in  flatboats 
full  of  long  rifles  instead  of  bread  stuffs,  and  make  an  end  of  controversy 
by  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  ;”  how  the  security  of  the  city  was  thought 
essential  to  the  security  of  all  Louisiana,  the  Floridas  and  even  Mexico  ; 
and  how  the  authorities  on  the  ground  sometimes  received  the  pioneers 
who  swarmed  down  to  their  border,  not  as  invaders  but  as  emigrants,  yield- 
ing allegiance  to  Spain,  and  sometimes  did  their  utmost  to  foment  a revolt 
against  congress  and  the  secession  of  the  west,” — all  this,  and  much  more, 
has  Mr.  Cable  told  in  his  own  admirable  manner.* 

The  foregoing  is  in  no  sense  an  articulated  history  of  the  Mississippi 
question  from  the  close  of  the  war  to  the  yielding  up  by  Spain  of  Louisi- 
ana ; it  is  but  an  imperfect  sketch,  written  to  make  the  larger  relations 

*See  ‘ The  Creoles  of  Louisiana,’  XVI,  XVII. 
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of  the  several  parties  to  the  controversy  intelligible.  But  three  or  four 
points  should  be  brought  out  with  due  distinctness. 

Sometimes  the  port  of  New  Orleans  was  open,  sometimes  closed;  and 
sometimes,  as  Mr.  Cable  says,  “neither  closed  nor  open,”  by  which  he 
means  that  it  was  legally  closed  but  practically  open,  at  least  to  preferred 
traders  who  were  in  collusion  with  the  Spanish  authorities.  In  1785-86 
Mr,  Jay,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  conducted  a long  and  ted- 
ious negotiation  with  Gardoqui,  the  Spanish  minister,  touching  the  issues 
between  the  two  countries.  But  the  negotiation  came  to  nothing  beyond 
alarming  and  angering  the  west,  since  Mr.  Jay,  as  well  as  several  states 
voting  in  congress,  had  declared  a willingness,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
amity,  to  yield  the  claim  to  the  free  use  of  the  Mississippi  for  a term  of 
years.  In  1793,  when  the  Creole  was  singing  “The  Marseillaise,”  Spain 
conceded  to  the  United  States  open  commerce  with  her  colonies,  and 
then,  as  soon  as  the  song  ceased,  she  withdrew  the  concession.  Gov- 
ernor Carondolet  wrote  : ‘ ‘ Since  my  taking  possession  of  the  government, 
this  province  has  not  ceased  to  be  threatened  by  the  ambitious  designs  of 
the  Americans.”  Evidently  fear  of  the  gaunt  Kentuckian  was  again  in 
the  ascendant  But  finally,  after  no  end  of  diplomacy,  the  two  powers 
concluded  at  Madrid,  in  October,  1795,  a treaty  intended  to  compose  all 
their  difficulties. 

Article  2 of  this  treaty  confirmed  the  boundary  given  to  the  United 
States  by  England  in  1783  ; that  is,  his  Catholic  Majesty  yielded  his 
claim  to  the  disputed  territory  lying  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo. 
The  same  article  provided  for  the  withdrawal  of  any  troops,  garrisons,  or 
settlements  that  either  party  might  have  within  the  territory  of  the  other 
party,  said  withdrawal  to  be  made  within  six  months  after  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  and  sooner  if  possible.  Article  3 made  provision  for  a 
commission  to  survey  and  mark  the  boundary  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
sea.  Article  4 declared  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi 
the  western  boundary  of  the  States,  from  their  northern  boundary  to 
the  thirty-first  parallel  of  north  latitude.  Article  4 also  declared:  “And 
his  Catholic  Majesty  has  likewise  agreed  that  the  navigation  of  the  said 
river,  in  its  whole  breadth  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  shall  be  free  only 
to  his  subjects  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  unless  he  should 
extend  this  privilege  to  the  subjects  of  other  powers  by  special  conven- 
tion.” Article  22  permitted  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  three 
years,  to  deposit  their  merchandise  in  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and 
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reship  the  same  without  other  duty  or  charge  than  a fair  price  for 
storage,  and  declared  that  his  Catholic  Majesty  would  either  extend  this 
right  of  deposit  beyond  the  three  years  or  would  assign  the  Americans 
some  other  place  of  deposit  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Perhaps  the  United  States  fondly  expected  that  the  treaty  of  Madrid 
would  end  all  troubles.  Far  from  it.  The  concessions  that  it  con- 
tained were  extorted  from  Spain  by  fears  growing  out  of  the  state  of  con- 
tinental affairs,  and  there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  think  that  she  regarded 
them  only  as  diplomatic  maneuvers,  to  serve  a temporary  purpose. 
Certain  it  is  that  Spanish  procrastination  and  intrigue  delayed  carrying 
into  effect  the  promise  in  regard  to  withdrawing  troops  and  garrisons;  and 
it  was  not  until  March,  1798,  that  the  Spanish  governor  stealthily  aban- 
doned rather  than  formally  surrendered  the  territory  between  parallel 
thirty-one  and  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo.  Then  on  the  expiration  of  the 
three  years,  the  Spanish  intendant  at  New  Orleans  denied  the  longer  right 
of  deposit  at  that  port,  and  failed  to  designate,  as  the  treaty  of  Madrid  pro- 
vided, an  **  equivalent  establishment.”  This  act  set  the  west  all  in  a fer- 
ment again,  and  war  between  the  two  nations  seemed  imminent.  Alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  war,  Spain  reopened  the  port,  but  only  to  close  it  again 
in  1802,  just  as  Louisiana  was  slipping  from  the  hand  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty  into  the  hand  of  First  Consul  Bonaparte.  The  Spanish  concessions 
of  1795,  answered  for  the  time ; but  the  full  control  of  the  river,  secured 
by  the  Louisiana  purchase  of  1803,  which  put  an  end  to  the  “Missis- 
sippi question  ” until  revived  in  a new  form  by  the  southern  rebellion, 
came  none  too  soon  for  the  good  of  the  west  and  the  peace  of  the  Union. 

But  it  is  time  to  go  to  the  north.  I do  not  propose  to  write  a detailed 
history  of  the  settlement  of  the  long  boundary  extending  from  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods — a history  quite  as  long  and  almost  as 
devious  as  the  boundary  itself, — but  shall  point  out  the  major  difficulties 
involved,  and  the  means  by  which  they  were  overcome.  Confining  himself 
to  what  is  called  the  “Northeastern  Boundary,”  Daniel  Webster,  defend- 
ing in  the  senate,  in  1846,  the  treaty  of  Washington,  particularized  five 
embarrassing  questions  that  had  arisen  and  been  matters  of  controversy 
for  more  than  half  a century  preceding  1842.* 

I.  “Which  of  the  several  rivers  running  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  the 
St.  Croix  mentioned  in  the  treaty  ? ” Three  different  rivers  at  different 


♦ See  “Webster’s  Works  ’’  V,  82,  83. 
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times  were  called  the  St.  Croix,  and  not  unnaturally  England  claimed 
the  one  farthest  west,  and  the  United  States  the  one  farthest  east. 

2.  ‘‘Where  is  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  to  be  found?” 
This  “angle  ” or  corner  was  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  a 
due  north  line  from  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  highlands  ; but 
as  both  the  river  and  the  highlands  were  disputed,  there  was  no  agree- 
ment as  to  the  angle. 

3.  “ What  and  where  are  the  highlands  along  which  the  line  is  to  run 
from  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  northwesternmost  head  of 
Connecticut  river?”  Ascending  the  St.  Johns  river  we  find  it  doubling 
the  St.  Croix  and  the  Penobscot,  thereby  giving  rise  to  two  systems  of 
highlands,  one  south  of  the  St.  Johns  and  between  it  and  the  St.  Croix  and 
Penobscot,  and  one  north  between  the  St.  Johns  and  the  rivers  of  Canada. 
Which  of  the  two  lines  of  highlands  is  the  one  mentioned  ? 

4.  “Of  the  several  streams  which,  flowing  together,  make  up  the 
Connecticut  river,  which  is  that  stream  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  its 
northwesternmost  head?”  Two  streams  contended  for  the  honor;  the 
British  held  for  the  main  branch,  the  Americans  for  one  farther  west 
called  “ Hall’s  stream.” 

5.  “Are  the  rivers  which  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  the  sense  of  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  ?”  The  pertinency  of  this  question  appears  when  we  take  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  third  one,  in  relation  to  the  highlands.  The  Americans 
looked  for  their  highlands  north  of  the  St.  Johns,  and  so  held  that  that 
river  falls  into  the  ocean  in  the  sense  of  the  treaty  ; but  the  British,  who 
found  their  highlands  south  of  the  St.  Johns,  denied  this  proposition  and 
held  that  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  the  commissioners  who  framed  the  treaty 
meant  the  sea  west  of  the  St.  Croix.  The  British  claim  on  its  face  would 
seem  absurd ; but  the  American  also  carries  with  it  the  conclusion  that 
the  Ristigouche,  which  flows  off  easterly  into  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  also  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  which  might  seem  far-fetched. 

A careful  study  of  a good  map  of  Maine,  New  Brunswick,  and  Lower 
Canada  will  reveal  the  pertinency  of  all  these  questions  ; it  will  also  show 
how  the  second,  third,  and  fifth  questions  hold  together,  and  how  an 
answer  to  any  one  of  them  carries  with  it  the  answer  to  each  of  the  others. 
Mr.  Webster’s  argument  to  Lord  Ashburton  that  certainty  must  rule 
doubt,  and  that,  accordingly,  the  north  line  must  proceed  to  highlands 
from  which  streams  flow  to  the  St  Lawrence,  and  that  streams  like  the 
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St.Johns  and  the  Ristigouche,  which  make  their  way  to  the  sea  by  the 
way  of  bays  and  gulfs  must  be  held  as  “ falling  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,” 
seems  conclusive ; but  the  king  of  Holland  pronounced  this  opinion  as 
to  the  Risitgouche  “hazardous,”  and  Lord  Ashburton  said  it  was  “most 
absurd.”  So  there  were  on  the  northeastern  boundary  alone  strings 
enough  to  keep  diplomatists  tying  and  untying  for  a hundred  years,  had 
not  the  backwoodsman  compelled  a settlement  in  little  more  than  half 
that  time.  Moreover,  answers  to  Mr.  Webster’s  five  questions  bring  us 
only  to  the  head  of  the  Connecticut ; while  beyond  that  point  along  each 
stream  and  strait,  and  through  each  lake,  minor  difficulties  were  springing 
up  until  the  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  was  reached, 
where  the  attempt  to  fit  the  words  of  the  treaty  to  the  facts  of  geography 
had  to  be  abandoned  at  the  outset. 

The  treaty  of  1794  between  England  and  the  United  States,  commonly 
called  “Jay’s  treaty,”  provided  (Article  5)  that  “whereas  doubts  had  arisen 
what  river  was  truly  intended  under  the  river  St.  Croix  ” in  the  treaty  of 
1783,  the  question  should  be  referred  to  the  final  decision  of  three  com- 
missioners, one  to  be  named  by  his  Britannic  Majesty,  one  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  third  to  be  chosen  by  these  two,  or  by  lot  if 
the  two  could  not  agree.  This  commission  decided  the  quarrel  in  favor  of  the 
Americans  ; it  surveyed  the  true  St.  Croix  to  its  source,  which  it  marked 
with  a monument.  The  report  of  the  commission  is  dated  October  25, 
1798.  Serious  doubts  having  arisen  since  1783,  as  to  the  practicability  of 
reaching  the  Mississippi  by  a due-west  line  from  the  northwesternmost 
point  of  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Jay’s  treaty  also  provided  that  measures 
should  be  taken  in  concert  to  survey  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  that  in  case 
the  due-west  line  was  found  impracticable,  the  “ two  powers  would  there- 
upon proceed  by  amicable  negotiation  to  regulate  the  boundary  in  that 
quarter,”  etc.  I have  found  no  trace  of  such  a survey  being  made,  and 
the  boundary  was  not  fixed  for  more  than  twenty  years  hereafter.* 

A convention  was  signed.  May  12,  1803,  by  the  representatives  of  the 
two  powers,  which  contained  arrangements  for  determining  the  boundary 
from  the  St.  Croix  monument  to  the  head  of  the  Connecticut,  and  from 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Mississippi.  But  at  the  same  time  that  Rufus 
King  was  negotiating  this  treaty  in  London  with  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
Messrs.  Livingston  and  Monroe  were  negotiating  a much  more  familiar 

*The  best  maps  of  the  period  put  down  the  course  of  the  river  above  the  forty-fifth  parallel,  as  “the 
Mississippi  by  conjecture.”  See  McMaster’s  ‘History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,’  II.  153. 
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one  in  Paris  with  the  ministers  of  the  First  Consul.  This  was  the  treaty 
for  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  signed  April  30,  1803. 
When  the  London  treaty  came  before  the  senate,  the  argument  was  made 
that  the  Louisiana  cession  would  affect  the  line  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  Mississippi  river  ; the  senate  accordingly  struck  out  article 
5,  which  the  British  government  resented,  and  so  the  whole  treaty  fell.* 

When  the  war  of  1812  began  no  progress  had  been  made  in  fixing  the 
northern  boundaries  beyond  the  short  one  from  the  mouth  to  the  source 
of  the  St.  Croix.  The  treaty  of  Ghent,  signed  December  24,  1814,  con- 
tained full  arrangements  for  determining  the  rest  of  the  line,  providing  for 
this  purpose  three  several  commissions  and  dividing  the  line  into  four 
several  parts.  Commission  one  should  pass  on  the  conflicting  claims  of 
the  two  nations  to  certain  islands  in  Passamaquody  and  Fundy  bays 
(Article  4) ; commission  two  should  run  and  mark  the  line  from  the  head 
of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  point  where  the  forty-fifth  parallel  strikes  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  (Article  5) ; commission  three  should  run  and  mark,  first, 
the  boundary  from  the  intersection  of  the  parallel  just  named  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  water  communication  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Supe- 
rior (Article  6),  and  afterwards  the  remainder  of  the  line  extending  to  the 
northwesternmost  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  (Article  7).  Each 
commission  should  consist  of  two  men,  one  appointed  by  his  Britannic 
Majesty  and  one  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  If  the  said 
commissions  should  agree  in  their  decision,  both  parties  should  consider 
their  decisions  as  final  and  conclusive.  And  in  the  event  of  the  two 
commissioners  in  any  case  differing,  or  in  the  event  of  either  or  both  of 
them  declining  or  omitting  to  act,  the  two  governments  agreed  to  refer 
the  case  with  the  papers  to  “ some  friendly  state  or  sovereign,  to  be  then 
named  for  the  purpose,”  who  should  be  requested  to  decide  it,  they 
engaging  to  consider  the  decision  of  such  friendly  state  or  sovereign  as 
final  and  conclusive  on  all  the  matters  so  referred.  Due  pains  were  taken 
in  each  article  to  state  that  the  commissioners  and  arbitrators,  if  any 
should  be  appointed,  should  act  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty.  More  than  one  half  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent  was  thus  occupied  with  arrangements  for  settling  the  boundaries 
described  thirty-one  years  before.  The  war  of  1812  was  not,  in  any  way, 
to  disturb  the  original  boundaries. 

On  November  24,  1817,  the  first  commission  reported  its  decision 
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touching  the  islands  in  the  two  bays.  On  the  eighteenth  of  June,  1822,  the 
third  commission  reported  that  it  had  surveyed  and  marked,  as  well  with 
material  monuments  as  on  maps,  the  third  section  of  boundary  as 
divided  by  the  treaty : viz,  from  the  intersection  of  the  forty-fifth  parallel 
to  the  water  communication  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior.  The 
commissioners  were  unable  to  agree  as  to  the  fourth  or  Lake  Superior 
section,  and  it  was  left  to  the  treaty  of  Washington,  1842,  to  establish 
that  part  of  the  line.  The  second  commission  explored  a part  of  the 
section  of  the  boundary  covered  by  Article  5,  viz,  that  from  the  head 
of  the  Croix  to  the  St.  Lawrence ; and  as  the  British  commissioner 
persisted  in  finding  the  highlands  south,  and  the  American  commis- 
sioner north  of  the  St.  Johns,  they  could  not  agree.  In  due  time  this  sec- 
tion of  the  boundary  was  referred  to  an  arbiter,  but  before  taking  up  that 
part  of  the  history  we  must  look  again  into  the  northwest. 

Our  government  purchased  Louisiana  of  Bonaparte  in  1803,  and  this 
purchase  defeated  the  Hawkesbury-King  convention  of  the  same  year. 
By  this  purchase  we  succeeded  to  all  the  rights,  as  respects  Louisiana, 
that  had  belonged  to  Spain  or  France,  and  this  carried  us,  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  north  to  the  British  possessions.  By  a convention  dated 
October  20,  1818,  the  United  States  and  England  settled  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  controversy,  and  fixed  the  boundary  between  them  to  the 
Rocky  mountains.  The  treaty  itself  gives  the  history  in  the  fewest  words : 

“It  is  agreed  that  a line  drawn  from  the  most  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  along  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  or  if  the  said  point  shall  not  be  in  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  then  that  a line  drawn  from  the  said  point  due  north  or  south,  as  the  case  may  be,  until 
the  said  line  shall  intersect  the  said  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  point  of  such  intersection  due 
west  along  and  with  the  said  parallel,  shall  be  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  that  the  said  line  shall  form  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  said  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Southern  boundary  of  the  territories  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Stony  mountains.” 

Forty  years  had  now  passed  since  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  still  the 
boundary  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  from  Lake  Huron 
to  the  northwest  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  was  not  adjusted.  In 
fact,  since  the  treaty  of  Ghent  *Hhe  boundaries”  had  become  a standing 
question  in  American  politics.  Much  practical  inconvenience  was  begin- 
ning to  arise  in  the  northeast,  and  so  the  diplomatists  again  took  up  the 
task  of  settlement.  By  a new  convention,  entered  into  in  1827,  the  two 
powers  oncv^  more  agreed  to  submit  the  line  from  the  head  of  the  St. 
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Croix  to  the  St.  Lawrence  to  an  arbiter.  The  king  of  Holland  was  duly 
chosen,  and  to  him  these  three  questions  were  submitted : 

1.  What  are,  in  the  sense  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  “ the  highlands  which 
divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  ” ? The  territory  in  dispute, 
lying  between  the  “highlands”  claimed  by  the  United  States  and  the 
“highlands”  claimed  by  England,  was  12,027  square  miles  or  7,697,280 
acres  of  land,  equal  to  one-third  of  the  present  size  of  the  state  of  Maine.* 

2.  On  which  one  of  the  streams  that  make  up  the  Connecticut  river  is 
the  “ northwesternmost  head”  mentioned  in  the  treaty  to  be  found? 
Here  was  a dispute  to  the  title  of  100,000  acres  of  land,  which  was 
claimed  by  New  Hampshire. 

3.  Where  shall  the  due  west  line  from  the  Connecticut  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  fall  ? The  significance  of  this  question  is  found  in  these  facts  : 
The  states  of  Vermont  and  New  York  had  adopted  the  old  line  between 
the  colony  of  New  York  and  the  province  of  Quebec,  established  by 
royal  authority  before  the  Revolution,  at  the  time  supposed  to  be  on  the 
forty-fifth  parallel,  but  which  was  now  admitted  to  be  too  far  north.  The 
rectification  of  this  line  would  cut  off  from  Vermont  and  New  York  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  from  half  a mile  to  a mile  wide,  and  would  throw  into 
Canada  the  fortifications  at  Rouse’s  Point,  and  hence  the  American  com- 
missioner, under  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  had  objected  to 
disturbing  a line  so  well  known  and  so  long  practically  established. 

On  the  tenth  of  January,  1831,  the  royal  arbiter  delivered  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  two  countries  his  decision.  He  held  on  the  first  question 
submitted,  that  the  highlands  north  and  the  highlands  south  of  the  St. 
Johns  would  satisfy  the  language  of  the  treaty  equally  well;  that  the 
language  was  inexplicable  and  impracticable ; ” and  that  there  was  as 
much  reason  for  the  British  as  for  the  American  claim,  and  vzce  versa.  He 
accordingly  made  a new  line,  which  he  drew  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the 
St.  Johns,  and  thence  along  the  channels  of  that  stream  and  of  the  St. 
Francis;  the  effect  of  the  new  line,  as  respects  land,  being  to  give  7,908 
square  miles  to  the  United  States,  and  4,119  square  miles  to  England,  f 
The  king  came  to  his  conclusion,  said  a contemporary  critic,  at  the  expense 
of  making  an  important  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  meaningless,  at  the 
expense  of  making  a point  in  a straight  line  an  angle,  and  at  the  expense 


* See  Daniel  Webster  to  the  Maine  Commissioners,  ‘Works,’  VI,  276. 
+ Webster’s  Works,  VI.,  276,  277. 
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of  making  the  beds  of  two  rivers  highlands.*  On  the  second  and  third 
points,  his  Majesty  decided  in  favor  of  the  British  claims,  except  that  the 
line  should,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  be  so  run  as  to  leave 
Rouse’s  Point  in  the  United  States. 

Immediately  the  American  minister  at  the  Hague  protested  against  the 
decision  as  to  the  highlands,  on  the  ground  that  it  abandoned  the  bound- 
ary of  1783  and  made  a new  one,  and  his  government  sustained  his  pro- 
test. Great  Britain  accepted  the  decision,  f And  so  after  seventeen 
years  of  surveying,  negotiating  and  arbitrating,  article  5 of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent  fell.  Nevertheless,  the  king  of  Holland’s  decision  was  an 
important  event  in  the  series  that  finally  established  the  boundary;  it 
had  a good  deal  of  moral  weight  in  subsequent  discussions,  and  was 
not  without  influence  on  the  Webs  ter- Ashburton  negotiation. 

Peculiar  difficulties  attended  the  northeastern  boundary.  In  the  first 
place,  the  disputed  territory  lay  near  the  old  states,  and  was  naturally  con- 
tested more  vehemently  than  a similar  region  adjoining  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  would  have  been.  Then  the  line  did  not  follow  open  watercourses 
like  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  northwest,  but  ran  through  a mesh- 
work  of  small  streams,  dense  forests,  and  tangled  swamps.  Again,  the 
American  claim  reached  so  far  north  as  to  fall  across  the  line  of  land  com- 
munication between  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec.  True  this  line  was  the 
old  New  England  boundary,  which  England  had  once  supported  as  against 
France ; but  this  did  not  mitigate  the  hostility  with  which  she  now  saw 
the  border  brought  so  far  north.  Thirdly,  the  disputed  district  lay  within 
particular  states  as  well  as  the  United  States.  Jurisdictional  questions  were 
raised  in  case  of  every  state  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Naturally,  these  states  objected  to  any  curtailment  of  their  limits.  Maine, 
in  particular,  went  to  the  extent  of  declaring  that  the  national  govern- 
ment had  no  right  to  alienate  any  part  of  the  territory  that  she  claimed, 
thus  raising  a constitutional  question  of  no  small  difficulty  and  import- 
ance. Fourthly,  there  were  involved  proprietary  as  well  as  jurisdictional 
questions.  The  states  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  owned  most  of  the 
lands  that  were  in  dispute  in  the  St.  Johns  region,  the  second  having  a 
title  that  went  back  to  the  time  when  Maine  was  a “district”  and  be- 
longed to  her.  The  state  department  was  not  free  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tions as  it  would  have  been  had  they  related  to  the  far  west. 


* North  American  Review,  July  1831,  274. 

tSee  President  Jackson’s  Message  to  the  Senate,  Dec.  21,  1831. 
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For  ten  years  following  the  king  of  Holland’s  award,  the  diplomatists 
made  no  progress  whatever  towards  a settlement.  And  yet  they  were  all 
the  time  busy ; there  was  always  a rejoinder  for  every  argument  and  a 
counter-project  for  every  project.  In  the  meantime,  population  was  flow- 
ing into  the  disputed  district;  the  backwoodsman  would  not  wait  for 
diplomacy.  Conflicts  of  jurisdiction  arose.  Maine  raised  an  armed  posse^ 
fortified  various  points  on  the  line,  and  put  $800,000  at  the  disposal  of 
the  governor  for  purposes  of  defense.  Congress  instructed  the  Presi- 
dent to  see  that  American  interests  did  not  suffer.  Border  war  would 
have  ensued  had  not  General  Scott  arranged  an  agreement  between  the 
governors  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  whereby  war  was,  pending  nego- 
tiations, averted.  The  logic  of  events  was  saying  loudly  enough:  “There 
must  be  either  a settlement  of  the  boundary  or  war.” 

Since  the  treaty  of  Ghent  negotiations  between  the  two  nations  had 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  arbitration  was  the  only  means  of  set- 
tling the  controversy.  But  when  Mr.  Webster  became  secretary  of  state, 
in  1841,  he  signified  to  her  Majesty’s  government  that  the  United  States 
was  ready  to  discuss  the  whole  question  on  the  basis  of  a conventional 
line.  This  suggestion  of  compromise  did  not  spring  from  any  doubt,  on 
Mr.  Webster’s  part,  as  to  the  validity  of  our  claim  on  the  words  of  the 
treaty  of  1783,  but  from  a conviction  that  a settlement  was  impossible 
save  on  the  ground  of  mutual  concession  and  of  equivalents.  Moreover, 
he  held  that  all  attempts  at  arbitration  would  prove  disappointing  and 
futile,  and  he  recognized  the  fact  that  the  peace  of  the  two  continents  was 
seriously  threatened.  The  queen’s  government  fell  in  with  Mr.  Webster’s 
suggestion,  and  early  in  1842  sent  over  Lord  Ashburton  as  a special  min- 
ister to  settle,  if  possible,  not  only  the  boundaries  but  some  other  dis- 
putes as  well.  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  in  response  to  Mr.  Webster’s 
invitation,  each  sent  a commissioner  to  Washington  to  look  after  its  inter- 
ests. In  June  the  negotiation  began. 

For  a month  matters  had  proceeded  according  to  the  usual  methods  of 
diplomacy,  when  everything  was  brought  to  a standstill  by  the  inability  of* 
the  British  minister  to  offer  any  equivalent  to  Maine  for  the  concession  that 
she  was  expected  to  make.  “ In  this  attitude  of  the  negotiations,”  says  Mr.  G. 
T.  Curtis,  “ Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton,  laying  aside  for  the  pres- 
ent the  forms  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  sat  down  together  in  the  state 
department  to  consider  what  could  be  done.  The  result  of  their  numerous 
conferences  was,  that  they  agreed  how  the  whole  line  between  the  United 
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States  and  the  British  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Canada  ought  to 
be  adjusted.”*  These  are  the  main  points  agreed  upon  in  these  informal 
conferences : 

1.  Seven-twelfths  of  the  disputed  territory,  said  to  equal  in  value  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole,  was  given  to  the  United  States,  and  five-twelfths  to 
Great  Britain. 

2.  Great  Britain  conceded  the  free  use  of  the  St.  Johns  for  the  con- 

veyance to  tide  water  of  timber  growing  on  any  of  its  branches.  This 
was  thought  to  be  a valuable  concession  to  the  people  of  Maine.  En- 
larging upon  it  in  the  senate,  in  1846,  Mr.  Webster  uttered  an  opinion 
which,  read  in  the  light  of  our  own  times,  is  odd  enough:  “We  have 

heard  a vast  deal  lately  of  the  immense  value  and  importance  of  the  river 
Columbia  and  its  navigation  ; but  I will  undertake  to  say  that,  for  all  pur- 
poses of  human  use,  the  St.  Johns  is  worth  a hundred  times  as  much  as 
the  Columbia  is,  or  ever  will  be.”f 

3.  The  American  claim  touching  the  Connecticut  was  conceded. 

4.  It  was  agreed  that  the  old  colonial  line  from  the  Connecticut  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  should  be  made  the  boundary. 

As  the  third  and  fourth  of  these  concessions  were  not  equivalents  to 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  for  the  concessions  that  they  were  called  upon  to 
make,  and  as  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Johns  was  not  considered  a 
full  equivalent,  Mr.  Webster  agreed  that  the  United  States  should  pay 
these  two  states  $250,000  in  money,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them. 
These  questions  out  of  the  way,  the  negotiators  proceeded  to  adjust  the 
boundary  from  the  foot  of  the  St.  Mary’s  to  the  northwest  point  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods.  Then  they  pa*ssed  on  to  the  other  subjects  covered  by  the 
treaty,  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  and  extradition  of  criminals. 
In  both  countries  the  treaty  was  bitterly  assailed,  but  in  both  it  was  tri- 
umphantly sustained.  By  common  consent  it  ranks  among  the  foremost 
treaties  to  which  the  United  States  has  been  a party.  Its  negotiation  is 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  Mr.  Webster’s  many  titles  to  great  statesmanship. 

More  particular  description  of  the  boundary  separating  the  United 
States  from  Great  Britain,  as  declared  at  Paris  in  1783,  is  not  called  for; 
but  it  will  be  well  to  recapitulate  the  main  facts  presented  in  this  narrative. 

I.  The  St.  Croix  controversy,  determined  in  1798  by  commission  under 
the  treaty  of  1794. 

Life  of  Daniel  Webster,'  II.,  115,  N.  Y.,  1870. 

+ Works,  V.,  102,  103. 
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2.  The  controversy  as  to  the  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  and  Fundy 
bays,  settled  in  1817  under  article  4 of  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

3.  The  line  from  the  intersection  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  forty- 
fifth  parallel  to  the  foot  of  the  St.  Mary’s,  settled  in  1823  ; also  by  com- 
mission under  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

4.  The  line  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  line  from 
the  foot  of  the  St  Mary’s  to  the  northwestern  point  of  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  1842. 

From  the  preliminary  articles  of  Paris,  1782,  to  the  Webster-Ashburton 
treaty,  1 842,  was  sixty  years.  In  that  period  the  original  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  had  been  fixed.  In  the  meantime,  the  nation  had  made 
three  important  annexations  of  territory  and  more  than  doubled  in  size.  The 
United  States  and  the  British  possessions  now  run  side  by  side  across  the 
continent  Oregon  had  been  the  subject  of  negotiation  between  the  two 
powers  since  18 18,  when  the  boundary  from  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky 
mountains  was  declared,  and  one  of  the  strong  objections  urged  against 
the  Webster-Ashburton  treaty  was,  that  it  left  its  ownership  and  bound- 
aries unsettled.  The  treaty  of  1842,  then,  did  not  put  an  end  to  bound- 
ary disputes  between  the  two  nations.  The  last  phase  of  the  “Oregon 
Question  ” was  settled  by  a second  treaty  of  Washington,  made  thirty 
years  later. 

Within  the  boundaries  now  traced  out  lay  the  827,844  square  miles  of 
territory  that  constituted  the  original  United  States.  The  population  in 
1783  was  about  three  and  one-quarter  millions.  Thus  the  first  area  of  our 
country  was  less  than  one-fourth  of  its  present  area,  and  its  population  at 
the  same  time  less  than  one-eighteenth  of  what  it  is  to-day.  This  paper 
will  close  with  a glance  at  the  distribution  of  this  territory  in  1783,  and 
at  some  principal  changes  since  made. 

On  maps  of  the  Revolutionary  period  the  thirteen  states — with  excep- 
tions, the  principal  of  which  will  be  noted  in  a moment — appear  as  they 
do  to-day.  Vermont  held  an  undefined  political  position  between  New  York 
and  New  Hampshire.  Maine  was  a district  and  belonged  to  Massachu- 
setts. South  of  the  Potomac,  state  lines  sometimes  ran  back  from  the 
coast  a certain  distance  and  then  disappeared  in  the  vast  spaces  of  the 
west,  sometimes  continued  on  to  the  great  river.  Georgia  claimed  the 
wide  belt  of  lands  back  of  her  to  the  Mississippi.  South  Carolina  claimed 
a narrow  strip  parallel  with  the  Georgia  claim.  North  Carolina  asserted 
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her  right  to  carry  her  north  and  south  boundaries  on  westward  to  the 
river.  Next  came  Virginia,  claiming  all  Kentucky.  Entering  what  was 
called  ‘Hhe  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,”  we  find  Virginia  put- 
ting in  a claim  to  all,  or  nearly  all  of  it.  Connecticut  said  the  land  west 
of  Pennsylvania,  between  the  parallels  41°  and  42°  2'  north  latitude,  was 
hers.  Massachusetts  held  the  next  belt  north,  extending  to  the  latitude 
of  a point  one  league  north  of  the  inflow  of  Lake  Winnipiseoge,  in  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire.  And  then,  as  though  confusion  were  not  suf- 
ficiently confounded.  New  York  brought  up  the  rear  of  claimants  by  say- 
ing the  whole  region  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Cumberland  mountains  be- 
longed to  her.  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  based  their  claims  on  their 
ancient  charters;  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  did  the  same.  Virginia 
rested  her  right  on  two  grounds — first,  her  charter  of  1609,  and  secondly, 
the  conquests  of  George  Rogers  Clark  northwest  of  the  Ohio  in  1778. 
New  York  put  in  various  titles — the  most  tangible,  perhaps,  being  the 
one  derived  from  her  treaties  with  the  Iroquois. 

Various  arguments  persuaded  the  states  to  cede  their  western  lands,  with 
small  reservations,  to  the  general  government,  thereby  creating  what  has 
long  been  called  ‘‘the  public  domain;  ” New  York  in  1781,  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts  in  1784,  Connecticut  in  1786,  South  Carolina  in  1787, 
North  Carolina  in  1789,  Georgia  in  1802.  Virginia  released  Kentucky  in 
1789.  ^ 

Passing  by  adjustments  of  boundary  disputes — disputes  that  had  come 
down  from  colonial  days — only  two  changes  on  the  Atlantic  slope  chal- 
lenge attention,  as  we  compare  the  map  of  1885  with  that  of  1785.  Maine 
freed  herself  from  Massachusetts  and  became  a state  in  1820.  Vermont, 
after  maintaining  a very  remarkable  relation  to  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  to  the  nation  from  1777,  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1791. 
West  of  the  mountains,  Alabama  and  Mississippi  were  formed  out  of  the 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  cessions  and  admitted  to  the  Union,  the  first 
in  1819,  and  the  second  in  1817.  Tennessee,  admitted  in  1796,  was  the 
North  Carolina  cession.  The  county  of  Kentucky  becarhe  the  state  of 
Kentucky  in  1792.  The  noble  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  later 
called  the  “ Northwest  Territory,”  was  divided  into  five  noble  states  (leav- 
ing at  the  same  time  a large  triangular-shaped  piece  of  land  to  be  added 
to  the  sixth  one)  : Ohio  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1803,  Indiana  in  1816, 

Illinois  in  1818,  Michigan  in  1837,  Wisconsin  in  1848.  The  last  territorial 
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change  worthy  of  mention  here  is  the  formation  of  West  Virginia  from 
Virginia  in  1863. 

Excluding  the  ‘^cessions,”  the  thirteen  original  states  are  now  sixteen 
states.  Out  of  the  “ cessions,  ” nine  states  have  been  formed,  not  to 
mention  the  part  of  Minnesota  that  was  cut  from  the  Northwest  Territory. 
Together,  the  territory  of  the  original  United  States  is  now  divided  into 
twenty-six  states.  Although  less  than  one-fourth  the  whole  in  extent, 
these  states  to-day  far  outweigh  all  the  rest  of  the  Union,  and  they  must 
continue  to  outweigh  it  for  a long  time  to  come  and  probably  forever. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale. 

Authorities. — The  literature  of  the  subjects  treated  above  is  very  abundant.  It  is  probably  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  northeastern  boundary  alone  produced  a volume  for  every  league  of  its 
entire  length.  These  are  the  main  authorities  consulted  in  preparing  this  article  ; 

Hildreth,  ‘History  of  the  United  States,’  Vol.  II,  chaps.  24,  26,  27;  Vol.  HI,  chaps.  39,  45,  46. 
Bancroft,  ‘History  of  the  United  States,’  Vol.  II,  chap.  35  ; Vol.  VI,  chap.  37  (Boston,  1878).  Park- 
man,  ‘Montcalm  and  Wolfe,’ Vol,  I,  chaps.  2,  4.  Curtis,  ‘Life  of  Daniel  Webster,’ Vol.  II,  chaps. 
27,  29.  McMaster,  ‘History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,’  Vols,  I,  II,  chaps.  4,  5,  8,  13.  Web- 
ster, ‘Works,’ Vols.  V,  VI,  speech  in  “Defense  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,”  and  official  corres- 
pondence on  “ The  Northeastern  Boundary.”  ‘United  States  Statutes  at  Large,’ Vol.  VIII  (Foreign 
Treaties).  Benton,  ‘Thirty  Years’  View,’ Vol.  I,  chap.  loi,  et  seq.  and  ‘Abridgment  of  the  Debates 
of  Congress,’  Vols.  VIII,  X,  XII,  XIII,  XIV.  Lalor,  ‘Cyclopaedia  of  Political  Science.’  ‘Magazine 
of  Western  History,’  March  and  April,  1885,  “The  Attempts  Made  to  Separate  the  West  from  the 
Union’  (Rt.  Rev,  C.  F.  Robertson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. ) ‘North  American  Review,'  April,  1828,  “North- 
eastern Boundary;”  October,  1828,  “ Our  Relations  with  Great  Britain  July,  1831,  “Northeastern 
and  Northern  Boundary;”  April,  1832,  “Northeastern  Boundary;”  April,  1843,  “The  Treaty  of 
Washington.”  ‘Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  based  on  the  Results  of  the  Ninth  Census, 
1870,’  Monograph  on  “Areas  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  United  States,  1776-1876”  (S.  W.  Stock- 
ing ; the  best  discussion  of  the  subject  extant,  though  the  accompanying  “ Map  Showing  the  Acquisi- 
tions of  Territory,”  etc.,  is  misleading  as  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase). 

One  very  prominent  feature  of  the  discussion  following  the  Webster-Ashburton  treaty  was  “The 
Battle  of  the  Maps.”  This  famous  “battle”  was  precipitated  by  the  discovery  in  Paris,  in  1842,  by 
Dr.  Sparks,  of  the  so-called  “Franklin  Map”  or  ‘‘Red  Line  Map,”  on  which  what  purported  to  be 
the  boundaries  agreed  upon  at  Paris  were  marked  “ with  a strong  red  line.”  There  is  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  red  line  was  drawn  by  Dr.  Franklin,  one  of  the  American  commissioners  in  1783.  Not 
only  did  this  map  support  the  British  view  of  the  treaty,  but  it  actually  conceded  more  than  the  British 
demanded.  Dr.  Sparks’  discovery  led  to  the  production  of  sundry  other  maps,  said  to  have  been  used 
at  Paris,  and  to  a very  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  cartographical  feature  of  the  case,  (see  Curtis,  ‘Life 
of  Daniel  Webster,’  Vol.  II,  chapter  29,  and  ‘The  North  American  Review,’  April,  1843,  “The  Treaty 
of  Washington,”  an  article  by  Dr,  Sparks).  The  problem  of  the  Franklin  map  has  never  been 
solved.  In  brief,  the  problem  is,  first,  the  genuineness  of  the  map,  and  then,  granting  its 
genuineness,  the  query:  How  came  Dr.  Franklin  ever  to  draw  such  a line  ? Of  course  the  answer  to 
the  last  question  is  clear  enough  from  the  old  British  standpoint.  The  last  conjecture  is  one  thrown  out 
by  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Hincks,  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Franklin  drew  the  “red  line  ” as  a diplomatic  ruse, 
his  object  being  to  throw  Count  de  Vergennes  “off  the  scent”  of  a secret  negotiation  between  the  British 
and  American  embassadors.  (See  “The  Boundaries  Formerly  in  Dispute,”  etc.,  a lecture,  Montreal, 
1885.)  The  question  is  rather  curious  than  important.  These  old  maps  were  of  no  value  in  1842,  be- 
cause the  negotiation  was  on  the  basis  of  a new  and  conventional  boundary  line. 
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In  the  first  weeks  of  January  of  the  present  year  the  body  of  Joel  T. 
Hart,  the  sculptor,  was  brought  home  from  Florence,  where  it  had  lain 
for  eight  years,  and  laid  in  the  soil  of  his  native  state  of  Kentucky. 
Quietly  and  unostentatiously  the  act  was  done.  It  was  the  act  of  the 
state,  which  honored  him  as  he  had  loved  her,  but  scarcely  any  one  heard 
of  it.  Had  he  been  a successful  soldier,  a statesman,  or  even  a literary 
man,  such  a deed  could  not  have  been  done  in  a corner ; but  although  he 
had  won  no  small  fame,  it  was  in  such  a sequestered  walk  that  few 
remembered  to  do  him  honor.  Even  though  it  may  be  true  that  the  part 
such  artists  play  is  but  a small  part  towards  the  making  of  their  country’s 
history,  even  though  they  make  but  the  minutest  factor  in  the  daily  life 
of  the  work-a-day  world,  they  yet  add  much  to  the  eventual  sum  of 
advance,  and  are  always  remembered  in  the  final  estimate  of  a nation’s 
growth,  period  by  period  and  epoch  by  epoch.  And  from  the  broad  point 
of  view  of  national  life  and  growth,  Joel  T.  Hart  was  a man  of  a peculiarly 
interesting  type.  He  was  an  embodiment  of  that  new  life  which  sprang 
up  in  the  west  in  the  early  days.  Sturdy,  independent,  rough-hewn,  he 
met  every  problem  in  an  unconventional  but  withal  an  earnest,  manly 
way.  This  phase  of  temperament  has  been  well  exemplified  in  every  other 
department,  and  its  effects  have  been  well  known  and  understood.  But 
in  art  it  is  not  only  unprecedented,  but  it  would  seem  to  all  but  unfit  one 
for  success  in  such  a sphere.  That  Hart  should  have  obtained  eminence 
is  therefore  not  only  the  more  remarkable,  but  it  throws  about  his  work 
an  interest  which  it  might  not  have  possessed  otherwise. 

Joel  T.  Hart  was  born  in  Clark  county,  Kentucky,  in  i8io,  the  date  of 
his  birth  not  being  exactly  known  ; and  died  in  Florence,  Italy,  in  March, 
1877.  His  parents  were  plain,  unpretentious  country  folk,  and  had  no 
part  in  that  aristocracy,”  or  better,  “ slavocracy,”  which  was  the  peculiar 
institution  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  controlled  almost,  if  not  all, 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  His  mother,  indeed,  who  seems  to  have  been 
a woman  of  many  high  traits,  had  inherited  a little  property,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  in  a few  slaves.  She  was  of  a higher  nature  than  the 
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customs  about  her  warranted,  for  she  freed  her  negroes  at  the  expense  of 
a life-long  struggle  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  The  whole  of  Clark 
county  is  given  up  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  mostly  to  grazing,  and 
young  Hart  found  little  to  call  out  the  inborn  talent.  He  began  life  as  a 
stonemason.  The  utmost  he  could  find  to  exercise  his  craft  upon  was 
an  occasional  chimney  of  rough  stones,  while  his  more  frequent  work  was 
stone-fence  building.  There  was  nothing  in  this  to  hold  him,  and  before 
he  had  reached  manhood  he  left  his  home  for  Lexington,  the  cou  nty-seat 
of  the  neighboring  county  of  Fayette,  and  apprenticed  himself  to  a marble 
worker. 

Lexington  was  then  the  most  important  place  in  Kentucky.  Its 
schools  and  colleges,  especially  old  Transylvania  university,  were  much 
the  best  in  the  west;  it  was  the  centre  of  wealth  and  culture;  its  bar, 
with  Henry  Clay  at  its  head,  was  known  throughout  the  land;  in  no  re- 
spect could  Hart  have  fallen  upon  a better  spot  in  all  the  land  west  of 
the  mountains.  He  did  not  step  forth  a genius  full-fledged.  His  powers 
were  latent  as  yet,  unknown  to  himself,  unsuspected  by  those  about 
him,  and  only  to  be  developed  by  long  years  of  conscientious,  painstak- 
ing work.  There  was  probably  in  his  whole  life  not  a single  brilliant 
flash,  but,  at  the  same  time  his  growth  was  steady,  constant  and  decided. 
He  began  simply  with  cutting  the  ordinary  work  of  a monument  mason. 
He  showed  an  immediate  aptitude,  he  developed  in  good  time  a decided 
talent.  No  sooner  was  this  talent  manifested  than  he  was  assisted  to  de- 
velop it  further.  A kindly  patronage  enabled  him  to  attempt  a bust, 
and  to  begin  a course  of  anatomical  studies  in  the  university.  His  suc- 
cess was  so  marked  that  he  was  employed  in  rapid  succession  to  execute 
busts  of  Cassius  M.  Clay,  John  J.  Crittenden  and  Andrew  Jackson.  All 
of  these  were  satisfactory,  and  led  to  a widening  of  his  reputation,  and 
proved  the  stepping-stones  to  better  things.  Looking  back  upon  them 
from  the  point  he  afterward  reached,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  all  of  this  work 
was  only  a beginning.  Through  it  you  may  see  the  man  feeling  for  the 
light  beyond  it  in  persistent  work,  study  and  growth.  He  had  every 
quality  of  handicraft  that  could  be  desired.  He  was  accurate,  bold  and 
true  to  nature.  There  was  nothing  cramped,  nothing  little  or  mean. 
Mannerisms  were  wholly  unknown  to  him.  There  was  a lack  that  was 
patent ; his  mind  had  no  training  to  the  art  to  which  he  was  apprenticed. 
He  had  no  culture  in  it,  no  knowledge  of  its  history,  scarcely  any  of  its 
means  and  methods.  He  knew  and  felt  all  this,  but  fate  seemed  inexora- 
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ble.  His  daily  bread  was  dependent  upon  his  daily  labor.  He  could  not 
as  yet  see  how  he  was  to  break  away  into  that  upper  air  where  he  might 
breathe  freely.  Just  as  the  need  grew  patent  and  pressing  the  means 
came.  A liberal  order  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  came  just  at  this  time 
for  a full  length  statue  of  Henry  Clay  for  the  capitol.  This  was  in  1849, 
and  he  was  already  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  The  work  was  completed, 
and  with  it  that  formative  period  to  which  every  work  up  to  this  time 
belonged. 

He  saw  how  plainly  deficient  he  was  in  many  things  that  his  art  de- 
manded. He  was  never  the  least  severe  critic  on  his  work,  though  he 
yielded  to  occasional  bursts  of  self-satisfaction  that  were  well  nigh  absurd. 
Comparatively  he  was  never  a fair  critic,  he  always  thought  his  work 
much  better  than  other  sculpture  that  was  far  beyond  its  furthest  stretch. 
But  despite  that,  he  knew  his  best  might  easily  know  a better ; he  saw 
exactly  where  the  weak  points  lay,  and  struck  truly  in  every  effort  to 
remove  them.  Transported  with  a new  life  by  the  new  world  that  had 
burst  upon  his  uncultured  mind,  new  aspirations  sprang  up  within  him. 
He  had  never  dreamed  up  to  this  time  of  any  other  work  than  portrait- 
ure. The  ideal  became  now  his  dream,  waking  and  sleeping.  It  is  well 
nigh  impossible  to  picture  to  one’s-self  the  intense  delight  of  one  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  world  of  art  whose  charm  he  knew  without  knowing  its 
past,  or  the  attainments  of  its  masters.  From  this  time,  day  in  and  day 
out,  he  studied  in  the  galleries  ; year  by  year  he  renewed  his  study  of 
anatomy  in  the  best  schools  of  Europe.  But  whatever  might  have  been 
his  choice,  he  could  not  give  over  all  else  to  the  pursuit  of  this  one  ambi 
tion.  He  had  to  live,  and  to  live  he  had  to  work  on  those  lines  that  met 
his  present  demand.  Under  these  hard  circumstances  his  absolute  and 
entire  devotion  to  his  art  appears  in  the  strongest  light.  He  had  set  a 
goal  before  his  eyes,  he  had  put  his  hand  to  the  work,  and  his  labor  was 
untiring,  unceasing.  He  was  never  known  to  turn  aside  from  his  steady 
pursuit  of  the  desired  end,  nor  to  break  the  slow  but  sure  pace  which 
marked  his  upward  progress.  He  even  sacrificed  upon  this  altar  the 
master  passion.  When  he  left  Kentucky  to  go  to  Italy,  he  had  already 
for  some  time  been  engaged  to  a young  lady  in  Lexington,  every  way  fit 
to  be  a helpmate  for  him.  The  problem  stared  him  in  the  face:  how  was 
he  to  support  two  on  what  was  but  a scanty  subsistence  for  one.  Two 
paths  lay  open  to  him.  He  could  fall  back  into  a simple  artisan,  and 
living  as  they  lived,  exist ; or  he  could  press  on  to  the  goal  of  his  ambi- 
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tion,  hopeful  only  that  he  could  work  out  for  himself  fame,  fortune  and 
happiness.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  faltered  for  a moment.  He  chose 
well,  no  doubt.  The  romance  went  out  of  his  life.  She  whom  he  had 
loved,  after  years  of  separation,  married  another,  while  he  kept  her  mem- 
ory solitary  as  a kind  of  a household  god,  not  potent  as  a real  presence, 
surely,  but  one  of  those  figments  of  the  imagination  that  so  many  console 
themselves  with  for  the  real  thing  they  have  let  slip  away. 

As  the  statue  of  Clay  for  the  capitol  at  Richmond  was  the  last  step  in 
that  formative  period  before  he  reached  the  full  measure  of  his  strength, 
so  it  was  also  the  connecting  link  to  the  opening  years  of  success.  In  the 
modeling  of  this  statue  he  had  spent  several  years,  years  in  which  he 
saw  a great  deal  of  Mr.  Clay  and  studied  him  intensely.  Henry  Clay 
was  a man  of  rare  individuality,  haughty,  overbearing,  domineering  to 
the  outer  world ; warm  and  genial  to  the  inner  circle  of  friends ; his  was 
a character  that  had  written  itself  in  every  line  and  pose  of  his  body.  To 
catch  this  and  convey  it  to  his  cold  stone  so  that  it  should  become  instinct 
with  life  was  no  mean  task,  and  it  was  the  chief  labor  of  Hart’s  life.  He 
studied  him  in  every  act  of  his  active  public  life,  and  in  the  softer  moods 
of  private  relaxation.  By  general  consent,  the  result  was  better  than  the 
work  of  any  other  man.  This  is  embodied  most  fully  in  the  next  work 
he  accomplished — the  statue  which  was  wrought  for  the  city  of  Louisville 
and  completed  in  1867.  This,  too,  marked  the  highest  point  which  he 
attained  in  the  domain  of  portraiture. 

The  great  orator  stands  firmly,  with  one  foot  slightly  advanced,  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  resting  lightly  on  a stand  at  his  side, 
with  his  right  hand  raised  as  if  for  silence.  The  figure  is  erect  and  straight, 
not  thrown  back  as  he  has  been  so  often  portrayed.  The  masterly  head, 
full  of  the  spirit  of  life,  catches  clearly  the  well  marked  peculiarities  of 
conformation  and  expression.  As  a portrait  it  is  excellent,  as  a work 
of  art  it  is  equally  admirable.  The  plain  costume  of  the  time,  the  stern 
simplicity  of  the  man,  gave  small  scope  for  the  artist’s  power.  When 
one  recalls  the  splendid  antique  statues  of  orators,  such  as  the  Demos- 
thenes at  Naples,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  artistic  possibilities  in  the  dress, 
and  when  one  has  the  ‘^action  ” of  the  Attic  forum  to  give  a dramatic 
possibility  of  the  highest  kind,  it  seems  as  if  one  might  well  falter  before 
the  stiff  lines  and  ungraceful  folds  of  nineteenth  century  dress ; but,  more 
than  that,  to  a Clay  the  “action”  of  a Demosthenes  would  have  been 
little  better  than  the  contortions  of  a mountebank.  What  the  artist  had 
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before  him  was  to  throw  the  same  eloquence,  the  same  spirit  of  mastery, 
into  the  manly  form  clad  on  with  dignity. 

In  every  sense  there  was  here  exhibited  growth.  The  breadth  and 
boldness  of  his  earlier  work  are  still  preserved.  The  long  study  in  the 
sphere  of  the  ideal  had  worked  out  an  elevation  of  conception  which  cut 
away  the  boldness  of  too  servile  a copying.  When  placed  beside  the 
Richmond  statue,  the  advance  of  the  artist  in  all  his  methods  is  patent. 
This  served  as  the  basis  for  the  great  bronze  statue  which  he  cast  soon 
afterwards  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
this  should  exhibit  any  advance  or  any  remarkable  excellence.  Hart  had 
none  of  that  facile  genius  which  does  with  equal  skill  things  in  various 
spheres.  It  was  but  another  proof  that  he  worked  conscientiously,  but 
not  under  the  promptings  of  rare  powers. 

Already  Hart  had  been  engaged  for  some  years  on  what  he  intended 
should  be  his  masterpiece.  In  January,  1865,  he  wrote  to  his  life-long 
friend  Cassius  M.  Clay:  “ It  is  to  the  Ideal  that  I have  mainly  devoted 

myself  for  the  fifteen  past  years,  only  allowing  two  or  three  busts  to  go 
out  of  my  hands,  . . . and  have  at  last  gratified  my  passion  in  modeling 
a life  size  ideal  virgin  and  child  in  a group.  The  figures  are  nude — 
“Beauty’s  Triumph.”  The  being  assailed  by  Cupid  rests  her  left  foot  on 
his  exhausted  quiver  and  holds  his  last  arrow  in  triumph,  for  which  he 
pleads,  tiptoeing  after  it.  It  gives  the  most  graceful  and  finest  attitude, 
both  to  the  woman  and  the  boy.  All  who  speak  out  say  that  the  atti- 
tude is  finer  than  either  the  Venus  de  Medici  or  the  Venus  de  Milo  at 
Paris.  Rhinehart,  the  Baltimore  sculptor,  whom  Powers  says  is  the  best 
sculptor  America  has  yet  produced  (save  our  dear  selves),  says  it  is  the 
finest  work  in  Florence.  Such  speeches  are  now  every  day  being  made. 
The  idea  is  modern  and  my  own.  Though  not  near  finished,  it  is  a far 
finer  work  than  I ever  expected  to  produce.  I have  casts  of  all  the 
greatest  antiques  and  moderns  of  the  Venus  family,  and  the  like,  in  my 
studio.  The  best  connoisseurs  say  that  none  of  them  equal  mine.  But 
this  is  too  much  at  least  for  me  to  say,  but  it  is  to  you  I am  writing.” 

Certainly  the  estimate  placed  upon  his  work  in  this  letter  was  absurdly 
excessive.  It  is  productive  of  a strange  mixture  of  laughter  and  derision, 
the  one  for  the  ridiculousness  of  a comparison  with  the  Milo,  the  other 
for  the  egotism  that  could  make  such  a comparison.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  letter  is  the  outpouring  of  the  inmost  thoughts  to  a 
dear  friend,  who,  if  he  ever  erred,  erred  in  too  extreme  admiration.  Such 
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expressions  would  never  have  been  let  fall  out  of  a little  chosen  circle. 
Hart,  no  doubt,  was  filled  Vv^ith  self-confidence.  He  overestimated  nearly 
always  this  work;  indeed,  nearly  all  who  saw  this  masterpiece  in  the  clay 
overestimated  it.  But  he  was  never  carried  out  of  the  path  of  right  en- 
deavor by  any  such  weakness.  It  was  more  than  twenty  years  after  this 
letter  was  written  before  the  work  was  completed.  He  worked  at  it 
ceaselessly,  adding  here  a little,  there  a little,  remodeling,  changing  a 
pose,  shifting  a line.  He  was  sure  he  had  wrought  a great  work,  but  he 
was  never  content  to  stay  from  making  a minute  addition  to  its  perfection. 
In  the  end  the  form  it  took  was  considerably  different  from  the  original 
model ; the  essence  remained  the  same,  however.  In  the  beginning  he 
called  it  “Beauty’s  Triumph,”  then  “The  Triumph  of  Chastity.”  But 
the  name  that  was  finally  graven  on  the  marble  was  “Woman  Trium- 
phant.” The  motifs  as  defined  by  Hart  in  a conversation  early  in  1872,  is 
-best  embodied  in  the  “Triumph  of  Chastity.”  It  is  that  of  the  pure 
woman  of  our  later  day  rising  supreme  above  the  assaults  of  love.  Cupid 
has  spent  his  wiles  upon  her;  every  dart  is  expended;  all,  save  the  last, 
lie  broken  around  him,  and  while  his  empty  quiver  hangs  bootless  on  his 
back,  the  woman  holds  his  latest  arrow  safely  out  of  reach.  The  plead- 
ing Love  does  empty  court  about  her  feet ; truth  and  purity  prevail.  This 
may  well  be  denominated  by  its  author  a modern  idea.  How  different 
is  it  from  the  Venus  Victrix?  The  whole  conception  is  higher,  nobler, 
not  even  less  poetic,  for  while  the  beauty  of  the  myth  embodied  in  the 
antique  is  unquestionable,  so,  too,  is  this,  standing  forth  as  it  does,  the 
symbol  of  utter  purity.  It  is  a mistaken  idea,  and  recognized  by  the  best 
authorities  as  such — yet  hardly  lived  up  to — that  poetry  of  that  kind  that 
is  fitting  for  an  art  theme,  is  the  offspring  of  license.  Cause  and  effect 
are  here  senselessly  confused.  Greek  influences  have  so  dominated  art, 
most  especially  the  plastic  art,  and  Greek  myths  are  so  largely  sprung 
from  the  licentious  fountain  of  Greek  mythology,  that  the  two  factors  are 
hopelessly  mingled.  The  poetry  in  the  Greek  was  not  dependent  on  this 
mythology,  but  he  beautified  a sensual  cult,  with  the  inherent  beauty 
of  his  nature.  So  the  pre-Raphaelite  poets  have  too  often  to-day  embraced 
the  lewd  only,  in  trying  to  strip  off  its  garment  for  their  own  creations. 
The  great  dominant  principle  in  poetic  conceptions  is  still  truth,  beauty 
and  purity,  combined  into  a single  symphony  and  blended  with  infinite 
variations.  The  spell  of  a young  and  pure  civilization  was  potent  in 
Hart’s  mind ; it  mastered  it,  and  gave  to  him  a conception  characteristic 
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of  itself.  Hart  himself  frequently  spoke  of  the  ideal  he  held  before  his 
soul’s  eyes.  It  was  his  aim  to  embody  this  ideal  not  according  to  the  rules 
of  his  art.  He  indeed  recognized  the  perfection  attained  by  that  scale  of 
proportions.  None  caught  more  clearly  than  he  the  lithe  beauty  of  the 
Greek’s  sinewy  form.  But  there  was  another  form  embalmed  in  his 
memory.  Kentucky  has  always  been  famous  for  the  greater  size  of  her 
people  than  the  other  states  of  the  Union.  Added  to  this  superior  size 
there  was  a fullness  of  habit  and  a strength  in  the  knitting  of  the  figure 
that  has  often  been  remarked.  Not  less  have  the  women  of  that  favored 
state  been  famous  for  their  beauty  than  for  their  superior  stature.  It  was 
the  ideal  woman  of  this  type  that  Hart  set  before  his  mind  as  his  model. 
He  had  spent  the  impressionable  time  of  life  under  its  spell.  To  him  the 
sensuous  forms  of  the  Greek  divinities  had  less  charm  than  this  type, 
with  its  dominant  mind  shining  through  and  controlling  the  physical 
shape.  Turning  thus  from  the  older  instincts  of  art,  he  acted  on  an  origi- 
nality that  had  become  too  rare  in  sculpture.  No  other  art  has  ever  been 
so  rule-bound.  Perfected  at  such  an  early  period,  instinct  with  the  life  of 
a race  long  faded  from  the  earth,  it  has  in  its  models  held  out  to  all 
generations  a summit  too  great  for  attainment. 

The  most  perfect  attainments  in  all  spheres  of  art  have  been  reached 
under  the  influence  of  some  great  impulse.  Great  artists  have  never  been 
alone  and  solitary,  like  lofty  peaks  sprung  from  the  lowly  plain.  They 
have  been  always  the  crowning  summits  of  mighty  ranges,  the  choicest 
spirits  of  noble  companies.  But  sculpture  has  known  no  such  impulse, 
at  least  since  the  renaissance.  Most  men  have  grown  to  count  it  well 
nigh  effete.  This  is,  no  doubt,  too  harsh  a judgment.  So  long  as  it  has 
power  to  please,  and  to  please  by  appeals  to  the  nobler  quality  of  man’s 
mind,  it  has  its  place ; but,  too  long  have  originality  and  the  highest 
ideals  been  wanting.  Once  and  again  has  the  cry  of  a new-found  inter- 
preter gone  forth,  but  the  flame  from  off  his  altar  has  again  ‘ ‘ faded  away 
as  fire  from  off  a brand  the  wind  blows  over,”  and  Nature,  that  wayward 
goddess,  would  not  have  her  oracles  declared  at  his  hand.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  this  century,  when  that  happy  revival  of  good  taste  was  consum- 
mated, it  really  seemed  that  a new  school  was  going  to  give  us  true  and 
noble  art  work.  Much  of  the  product  of  that  time  was  indeed  admirable ; 
too  little  rose  beyond  that  meagre  measure.  Men  learned  to  criticise, 
but  could  not  reproduce. 

It  was  in  so  finished  an  art  as  this,  ’neath  this  prevailing  blight,  that 
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Hart  lived  and  struggled.  But  he  had  not  been  bred  in  the  pent  air  of 
the  schools,  he  had  not  caught  their  affectation,  not  even  their  conserva- 
tism, scarcely  their  reverence  for  the  antique.  To  this  he  owed  that  inde- 
pendence, that  boldness,  that  led  him  to  adopt  for  his  model  his  new  world 
ideal.  It  was  a bold  step.  Was  it  not  a true  one  ? 

Such  a step  was,  of  course,  not  wholly  unexampled.  The  smallest 
acquaintance  with  art  history  will  recall  instances  of  this.  The  Dying 
Gladiator”  affords  a notable  example  of  a departure  from  the  supple 
Greek  mould  for  the  more  massive,  heavier  frame  of  the  Gaul.  Not  only 
was  it,  then,  not  in  opposition  to  the  genius  of  his  art,  but  rather  in 
accord  with  it.  But  it  was  no  less  bold.  No  one  on  first  looking  at  this 
work  but  will  be  thrown  out  of  sympathy  with  it,  if  he  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  antique.  The  instant  impression  is  one  of  heaviness, 
and  even  of  coarseness  both  in  trunk  and  limbs.  This  impression  rapidly 
gives  way  before  discerning  study,  and  an  unprejudiced  mind  can  hardly 
miss  its  excellencies.  But  it  needs  no  exposition  to  be  apparent  that 
such  a circumstance  would  be  enough  to  deter  most  men  from  such  a 
task.  First  impressions  are  too  deep  to  be  lightly  thrown  away.  Hart, 
however,  was  bent  on  one  end,  and  that  end  he  attained.  The  ideal  of 
his  youth  is  fitly  embodied  in  his  marble.  Critics  may  judge  it  in  many 
ways  and  from  many  standpoints,  but  the  ultimate  verdict  must  be  for 
him.  With  the  elements  of  originality,  a noble  theme,  and  no  mean 
talents,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise.  That  he  should  have 
missed  the  dizzy  height  he  climbed  for,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  He 
lacked  many,  even  most  of  the  requisites,  personal  and  of  environment, 
for  such  a feat.  Alone,  surrounded  by  men  content  to  reflect  a by-gone 
glory  ; by  nature  lacking  even  the  highest  and  subtlest  appreciation  of 
what  had  been  done  in  sculpture,  and  without  even  an  education  in  the 
impressionable  period  of  life  in  the  principles  of  his  art ; a man  of  talent 
and  unfailing  perseverance  instead  of  genius,  how  could  he  soar  so  high  ? 
But  like  many  another  man  who  has  shot  at  the  sun,  he  has  made  a 
goodly  flight.  He  certainly  stands  high  in  that  little  group  of  American 
sculptors,  of  whom  we  are  far  from  ashamed — side  by  side  with  Powers, 
and  Rodgers,  and  Rhinehart. 

In  these  few  principal  works  his  career  seems  to  be  written.  Such 
works  as  his  charming  little  “Morning  Glory,”  the  little  maid  bearing 
those  evanescent  blossoms,  so  like  her  own  delicate  bloom,  in  her  scant 
but  dainty  garment;  the  “La  Penserosa,”  and  all  the  other  works  which 
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he  wrought  from  time  to  time  seemed  but  the  wayside  musing  of  his  muse. 

Among  his  minor  works  we  may  pause  to  notice  one  which,  seemingly 
very  slight,  yet  has  a great  spell  about  it.  This  is  only  a hand — a woman’s 
hand — nothing  greater,  but  having  such  a magic  charm  about  its  shapely 
loveliness  that  it  seems  almost  as  if  it  might  have  suggested  to  Browning 
his  ideal  hand.  Says  the  poet : 

“ ‘As  like  as  a hand  to  another  hand  ; ' 

Who  said  that  never  took  his  stand, 

Found  and  followed,  like  me,  an  hour. 

The  beauty  in  this. 

This  hand  whose  beauty  I praise,  apart 
From  the  world  of  wonder  left  to  praise. 

If  I tried  to  learn  the  other  ways 
Of  love,  in  its  skill,  or  love,  in  its  power.” 

So  much  for  the  man’s  life  as  it  is  mirrored  in  his  works.  Let  us  step 
from  out  them,  see  him  as  he  works,  and  see,  too,  the  man  as  those  about 
him  knew  him.  Hart  never  gave  over  the  practice  of  working  in  the 
marble  itself.  He  oftentimes  took  the  place  of  his  workmen  and  renewed 
the  memories  of  youthful  days.  Especially  at  the  time  that  his  master- 
piece was  under  the  hands  of  the  cutters  did  he  work  with  restless  excite- 
ment. No  one  who  has  ever  been  in  Italian  studios  can  fail  to  appreciate 
the  irksomeness  of  the  delays  arising  out  of  the  constantly  recurring  high 
days  and  holidays.  This,  falling  on  a restless  spirit  eager  to  have  done 
the  final  labors  crowning  a life’s  work,  was  provoking  in  the  extreme. 
The  form  was  already  breaking  through  the  marble,  like  an  Aphrodite 
rising  from  the  foam.  Is  there  anything  in  all  the  range  of  art  half  so 
beautiful  as  this  slow  unveiling  ? The  figure  seems  to  have  been  there 
always ; the  stone  but  a magic  covering  of  the  enchanted  being ; the  cov- 
ering of  white  stone,  with  its  countless  points  of  black,  as  if  they  had 
been  drilled  down  to  the  quivering  flesh  within  and  not  simply  measured 
distances  to  work  by.  Chip  by  chip  flies  away,  clearer  and  yet  more 
clear  the  vision  grows,  till  it  seems  to  be  instinct  with  life.  While  this 
went  slowly  forward.  Hart  took  his  chisel  and  improved  each  festa.  Days 
wore  on  and  pride  and  joy  grew  apace.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  now,  an 
old  man  of  sixty-six,  he  should  long  for  the  full  embodiment  of  his  long 
dream  ? But  it  was  not  only  on  such  rare  and  exceptional  occasions  as 
this  that  the  clay  yielded  place  to  the  marble.  Throughout  his  life  he 
did  much  of  the  finishing  work,  touching  and  retouching,  going  over  the 
more  delicate  parts,  or  even  doing  the  greater  part  of  the  work  on  certain 
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important  portions.  He  was  as  familiar  with  the  one  material  as  the 
other,  each  yielded  alike  to  the  magic  of  his  touch. 

In  personal  appearance.  Hart  was  by  no  means  remarkable.  Slightly 
above  the  medium  size,  with  plain,  homely  features  and  a bushy  brown 
beard,  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  that  he  was  one  in  whom  art  was  the 
great  dominant  chord.  He  was  of  a genial,  self-reliant  nature,  often  run- 
ning into  over-estimation,  which  was  of  so  quiet  a kind  as  scarcely  to 
amount  to  self-conceit.  His  sunny  temper  made  him  friends  wherever  he 
went,  and  in  his  native  state  he  has  left  a very  fragrant  memory.  This 
has  led  to  the  gathering  of  all  of  his  most  important  works  in  the  cities 
of  Louisville  and  Lexington.  Indirectly  this  fact  may  have  curtailed  his 
fame — removing  these  works  from  the  eyes  of  the  writing  coteries  of  the 
eastern  states.  If  they  are  hard  to  get  at,  this  collocation  has  at  least  the 
advantages  of  enabling  the  student  to  study  his  life  in  his  works  with  ease, 
and  of  great  facility  for  comparison.  No  sculptor,  except  Powers  only,  has 
deserved  more  of  this  country  than  Hart,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  that 
his  merit  has  been  recognized  in  the  way  that  would  have  pleased  him 
best. 

" Such  he  was,  and  such  he  was  not,  and  such  other  might  have  been, 

But  that  somehow  every  actor,  somewhere  in  this  earthly  scene. 

Fails.” 

With  the  completion  of  his  masterpiece,  his  health  drooped  and  failed. 
His  three-score  years  and  ten  were  nearly  run,  but  the  span  was  not  to  be 
completed.  In  March,  1877,  calmly  and  quietly  he  passed  away,  leaving 
many  friends  to  mourn  his  loss,  and  a memory  that  shall  long  be  green. 


Ethelbert  Dudley  Warfield. 
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GRANT  AND  LEE— AN  ESTIMATE. 

ULYSSES  S.  GRANT. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  brought  out  one  commander  who  rose  above 
all  competitors  as  a military  chief.  In  the  wars  of  1812  and  1846,  another 
military  genius  attained  a reputation  acknowledged  not  only  by  his 
countrymen  but  by  the  leading  generals  of  Europe.  The  third  most  con- 
spicuous commander  in  the  United  States  was  brought  out  by  the  war  of 
secession,  with  more  battles  and  larger  armies  than  had  been  witnessed 
on  this  continent,  requiring  greater  breadth  and  acuteness  of  military 
comprehension.  These  three  generals  had  very  few  personal  qualities  in 
common.  General  Grant  was  not,  like  Scott  and  Washington,  of  impos- 
ing and  graceful  presence.  He  was  never  a student  of  civil  or  military 
history,  or  of  general  literature.  Whatever  there  is  to  admire  or  criticise 
in  his  character  is  entirely  original,  not  artificial  or  affected,  not  based 
upon  models  ancient  or  modern.  His  childlike  simplicity  of  manner  has 
no  counterpart  in  the  life  of  the  other  great  captains.  Whatever  military 
genius  he  possessed  was  instinctive.  His  reticence  was  natural,  not 
studied,  nor  was  it  misanthrophy  or  stoicism,  for  his  dislikes  were  few 
and  his  friendships  many  and  almost  affectionate.  To  a reflective  mind 
nothing  is  more  congenial  than  silence,  which  emphasizes  meditation. 
A person  who  does  not  freely  express  his  thoughts  may  appear  cold  and 
forbidding  to  strangers,  and  may  require  long  and  even  confidential  ac- 
quaintance before  he  is  appreciated. 

His  qualities  were  not  adapted  to  the  politician,  but  were  such  that  his 
opponents  have  shown  themselves  generally  respectful.  No  person  can 
be  President  and  not  make  political  enemies. 

In  person  he  was  somewhat  below  the  medium  height,  with  a compact 
figure,  approaching  the  robust ; strong,  firm,  and  active,  but  not  nervous. 
His  features  in  the  early  war  times  were  very  much  concealed  by  a rank 
growth  of  sandy  hair,  very  seldom  trimmed,  but  there  were  indications 
of  a large  brain.  His  forehead  was  perfectly  smooth  and  immovable, 
indicating  a placid  temper,  with  clear,  pleasant  blue  eyes.  To  all  nec- 
essary inquiries  he  was  conspicuous  for  a prompt  reply  in  the  fewest 
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words,  so  expressed  as  to  leave  no  doubt*  of  his  meaning.  He  was  not  a 
speaker,  but  a clear  writer.  His  judgment  of  military  subordinates  was 
exceptionally  good,  with  a disposition  to  give  them  full  recognition  for  their 
services.  He  managed  the  most  gigantic  enterprises  with  the  business-like 
ease  of  ordinary  affairs.  His  convictions  were  fixed  and  his  personal 
attachments  unwavering.  There  is  no  reported  instance  where  his  mental 
equipoise  was  disturbed  under  circumstances  the  most  aggravating  and 
responsible. 

The  storm  of  battle — where  the  situation  changes  incessantly,  requiring 
new  combinations  of  great  moment,  j,with  no  time  for  consideration — was 
met  with  calmness,  at  least  externally.  He  did  not  appear  to  appreciate 
his  own  powers,  which  were  used  in  a manner  so  undemonstrative  that 
many  of  those  around  him  were  not  aware  of  the  breadth  of  his  mental 
operations. 

In  this  quiet  energy  he  did  not  appear  to  consider  himself,  his  comfort, 
his  health  or  his  fame.  Military  events  absorbed  all  his  attention. 
Those  whose  habits  came  nearest  to  his  own  were  favorites,  while  those 
who  did  not  come  up  to  this  standard  made  the  discovery  in  a way  not 
to  create  ill-will.  His  military  perfection  was  of  slow  growth,  but  solid. 
It  was  not  modeled  upon  maxims  of  generals  in  our  army  or  in  history. 
Shiloh  changed  his  entire  view  of  the  contest.  When  the  rebels  gathered 
a new  army  he  adopted  a new  theory  of  conducting  the  campaign.  It 
was  not  to  be  a display  of  strategy  or  the  capture  of  places,  but  a de- 
struction of  their  men  and  resources  whenever  they  could  be  reached.  In 
his  view  the  war  would  last  as  long  as  they  had  an  army.  One  maxim 
comprised  everything  but  the  circumstances  of  each  attack.  To  make 
this  effective  covered  the  whole  science  of  strategy  and  maneuver. 
This  capacity  for  a sudden  change  of  programme,  on  sufficient  grounds, 
is  a high  military  quality.  In  Mexico  and  in  the  late  war  he  did  not 
favor  his  own  comfort,  health  or  personal  danger,  or  that  of  his  men,  in 
the  line  of  duty.  His  escapes  from  death  are  so  numerous  that  they 
seem  to  be  providential.  Before  the  close  of  the  rebellion  the  tremen- 
dous exposures  of  his  position  began  to  tell  upon  his  extraordinary 
powers  of  endurance. 

The  journey  around  the  world,  instead  of  repairing  his  physical  con- 
dition, appears  to  have  had  the  contrary  effect. 

Of  financial  ability  in  his  private  affairs  he  was  unusually  deficient. 

Although  freely  receiving  the  opinions  of  his  officers,  his  plans  he  never 
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divulged  to  inferiors  or  superiors  until  the  orders  were  issued.  When  in 
command  of  the  army,  neither  the  secretary  of  war  nor  the  President 
knew  of  his  military  designs  in  advance. 

No  occupation  imposes  a greater  strain  upon  all  the  faculties  than  the 
command  of  armies  in  a vigorous  campaign.  General  Grant,  like  many 
of  our  prominent  commanders,  felt  the  effects  of  such  exposures,  and  like 
them  rests  in  a premature  grave.  Only  a few  of  them  survive. 

The  disadvantages  that  General  Grant  labored  against  from  the  ill-will 
of  General  Halleck  have  not  been  appreciated.  His  plan  for  a movement 
on  Fort  Henry  was  suggested  at  St.  Louis,  soon  after  General  Halleck 
assumed  command  of  the  division  of  the  Mississippi,  in  November,  i86i. 
It  was  received  so  coolly  at  headquarters  that  Grant  felt  it  must  be  offen- 
sive. He  did  not  however  lose  hope,  especially  as  it  had  the  hearty 
support  of  Commodore  Foote.  Preparations  went  on  quietly  through 
the  month  of  December,  and  in  January,  1862,  it  was  again  broached  at 
St.  Louis.  No  encouragement  was  received,  and  probably  would  not 
have  been  had  it  not  been  for  the  executive  order  directing  all  the  armies 
to  move  forward  not  later  than  the  twenty-second  of  February.  This 
quite  disconcerted  the  Fabian  generals.  Grant  had  everything  ready,  the 
troops  quartered  on  the  transports,  and  Commodore  Foote  kept  steam  up 
on  the  gun-boats  waiting  for  the  moment  when  permission  should  reach 
Cairo.  The  fleet  took  Fort  Henry  at  once.  Grant  was  conscious  that 
he  would  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  further.  He  determined  at  once  to 
move  on  Donelson,  but  the  rains  and  high  water  prevented.  When  the 
news  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Henry  reached  St.  Louis,  General  Halleck 
issued  orders  to  General  Grant  to  fortify  the  place  and  remain  there. 
Before  this  order  reached  him  Fort  Donelson  was  invested.  Events 
occurred  so  rapidly  that  before  another  order  from  headquarters  reached 
there  the  capture  had  taken  place.  The  next  order  placed  General  Grant 
in  arrest.  General  C.  F.  Smith  was  placed  in  command  of  that  army 
while  the  hero  of  Donelson  was  quartered  upon  the  Tigress, 

General  Halleck  evidently  meant  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  Grant, 
in  which  he  had  much  support  at  Washington.  General  McClellan  and 
General  Buell,  like  General  Halleck,  were  constitutionally  like  Fabians, 
moderate  in  military  affairs.  The  gentle  pressure  policy  of  General  Scott, 
popularly  known  as  the  great  anaconda,  had  not  entirely  lost  ground 
with  the  administration  in  the  fall  of  1861.  Mr.  Cameron,  the  elder,  then 
secretary  of  war,  has  recently  stated  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  saving 
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General  Grant.  His  command  at  Shiloh  was  an  accident  and  owing  to 
the  severe  illness  of  General  C.  F.  Smith.  In  giving  his  assent  to  it 
General  Halleck  forbade  any  movement  until  he  should  arrive,  or  any 
thing  to  provoke  a battle.  Before  Halleck  reached  the  army  Shiloh  was 
fought.  No  mention  is  made  of  Grant  in  his  report,  and  although  the 
latter  was  present  in  the  advance  on  Corinth,  he  was  not  consulted  or 
treated  with  military  consideration. 

When  the  army  of  the  Tennessee  was  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, opposite  Vicksburgh,  General  Halleck  was  in  command  of  all  the 
armies,  with  headquarters  at  Washington.  General  Grant  well  knew  that 
his  movement  into  Mississippi  on  Jackson  and  the  rear  of  Vicksburgh 
would  be  countermanded  as  soon  as  it  was  known  there.  The  march  had 
been  continued  three  days  before  he  made  a report.  To  reach  Washing- 
ton by  way  of  Cairo  and  for  a response  to  reach  him  would  occupy  eight 
days,  and  in  that  time  he  hoped  to  invest  Vicksburgh.  While  the  last 
engagement  was  going  on  at  the  railroad  crossing  of  the  Big  Black  river 
the  anticipated  order  was  delivered,  directing  him  to  join  General  Banks 
at  Port  Hudson.  He  assumed  the  responsibility  of  disregarding  it,  and 
the  next  day  established  the  outer  lines  of  investment  around  Vicksburgh. 
Most  of  this  inside  history  is  found  in  the  reported  conversations  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  by  J.  Russell  Young  during  the  voyage  around  the  world. 

The  distressing  circumstances  that  were  concentrated  into  the  last 
months  of  his  life  are  well  known  to  his  countrymen.  They  embraced  a 
combination  of  trials  both  mental  and  physical,  which  involved  so  many 
forms  of  suffering,  and  were  borne  with  so  much  heroism  that  the  hearts  of 
all  his  friends  were  touched,  and  the  sincere  sympathy  of  those  who  were 
not  was  everywhere  manifest. 

During  this  brief  period  a disease  was  developed  attended  by  intense 
pain,  and  of  a character  so  virulent  that  all  hopes  of  recovery  were  given 
up  at  once.  Day  by  day  becoming  physically  more  weak,  his  equanimity 
did  not  forsake  him,  even  under  the  sudden  loss  of  an  entire  fortune  by 
the  rascality  of  those  in  whom  he  confided.  His  mind  was  clear,  and  as 
usual  took  in  a great  variety  of  details.  A literary  work  covering  all  his 
campaigns  was  continued  until  the  last  week,  while  the  border  line  of  the 
future  was  plainly  visible.  This  prospect  was  met  with  the  same  sublime 
calmness  displayed  on  many  a battle-field.  No  name  has  appeared  more 
often  in  print  wherever  English  types  are  used  than  that  of  Grant. 

The  greatest  city  of  a great  country  was  moved  in  the  presence  of  his 
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mortal  remains  as  it  was  never  moved  before.  In  many  other  cities  there 
were  eloquent  eulogies,  processions  of  civilians,  military  displays,  and 
mournfully  drooping  flags.  An  unprecedented  procedure  took  place  at 
Westminster  Abbey  in  London.  A gifted  orator  addressed  an  audience 
of  the  princes,  aristocracy  and  great  men  of  England,  in  a manner  so  im- 
pressive as  to  produce  profound  emotion. 

ROBERT  E.  LEE. 

As  a young  man  General  Lee  presented  a high  type  of  manly  beauty 
without  the  affectation  that  frequently  mars  the  value  of  such  a gift.  He 
was  also  a Virginia  gentleman  of  aristocratic  descent,  but  without  any  of 
the  disagreeable  pretensions  that  have  made  many  F.  F.  V.  ’s  ridiculous. 
His  manners  were  gentle  and  modest,  but  dignified  and  impressive.  He 
had  no  predisposition  to  an  idle  life  or  a fast  one.  He  was  sedate,  stu- 
dious and  talented.  In  1829  he  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  at 
West  Point,  and  was,  of  course,  commissioned  brevet  second  lieutenant 
of  engineers.  Very  rarely  has  a young  graduate  possessed  more  of  the 
moral,  mental  and  physical  qualifications  of  a model  officer.  His  form 
was  above  medium  size,  well  proportioned,  graceful  and  capable  of  en- 
durance. His  profession  was  his  pride,  with  a just  and  lofty  military 
ambition. 

In  the  war  with  Mexico,  as  a captain  of  engineers,  he  had  the  full  con- 
fidence of  General  Scott.  He  showed  not  only  skill  as  a military  engineer, 
but  daring  in  reconnoissance  of  the  enemy’s  works  at  El  Pinon  Contreras 
and  at  Chapultepec.  When  the  rebellion  came  on  he  was  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  cavalry,  a friend  and  military  adviser  of  Scott,  and  would  have 
been  made  second  in  command  of  the  Federal  forces  if  he  had  not 
deserted  his  flag  to  go  over  to  the  enemy.  Evidently  this  was  a lack  of 
personal  honor  in  his  otherwise  noble  character. 

Through  a fundamental  weakness  in  the  Federal  constitution,  the  mil- 
itary eleves  of  the  nation,  commissioned  in  her  service,  ignored  the  oaths 
they  had  taken,  united  in  armed  treason  against  their  country,  and  with 
perfect  safety,  for  by  reason  of  this  defect  they  subjected  themselves  to 
no  punishment,  civil  or  military.  Treason  is  now  the  safest  crime  that 
can  be  committed.  It  is  not  even  dishonorable. 

The  southern  confederacy  was  somewhat  slow  to  bestow  upon  General 
Lee  an  active  command  in  the  field.  When  it  was  done  it  was  the  result 
of  the  disability  of  General  Johnston  by  wounds  received  in  the  seven 
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days’  contest  near  Richmond,  in  July,  1862.  Probably  age,  with  the 
absence  of  dash  and  self-assertion,  delayed  his  promotion. 

General  Lee’s  position  at  Gettysburg  was  a trying  one.  Jefferson 
Davis  and  the  southern  people  were  rabid  on  the  subject  of  a northern 
invasion. 

, The  plan  of  carrying  war  across  the  Potomac  to  the  Susquehanna  and 
the  Delaware  inflamed  the  victorious  army  of  which  Lee  was  the  head. 
Its  brilliancy  and  the  popular  vehemence  possibly  affected  the  sober 
clearness  of  his  judgment.  As  he  moved  northerly  behind  South  moun- 
tain, the  Federal  army  was  on  his  right  flank,  a full  day’s  march  behind. 

To  reach  Philadelphia  his  course  must  be  changed  to  the  east,  nearly 
at  right  angles,  and  the  mountain  range  must  be  passed.  By  this  change 
of  direction'  one  day’s  march  was  lost  to  him  and  gained  by  his  adversaries. 

When  the  new  direction  was  taken  up,  Meade  was  still  upon  Lee’s 
flank  with  numbers  nearly  equal.  To  the  Confederate  commander  retreat 
without  battle  would  have  called  down  the  anathemas  of  his  army  and  his 
constituents,  to  which  military  necessity  would  have  been  no  reply. 
They  had  imbibed  the  doctrine  of  invincibility,  which  is  very  well  in 
soldiers,  but  their  general  is  compelled  to  consider  the  chances  of  defeat. 
Whatever  his  private  judgment  may  have  been,  circumstances  were  inex- 
orable, leaving  him  no  choice  but  that  of  an  offensive  battle.  The  result 
must  have  crushed  his  hopes  of  ultimate  success.  To  call  it  a disappoint- 
ment would  be  to  use  a feeble  expression.  The  emotions  of  the  night  when 
he  ordered  the  retreat,  however  depressing,  could  be  confided  to  no  living 
soul.  Overcome  physically  by  the  strain  of  a three  days’  battle,  burdened 
by  defeat  and  perhaps  by  the  apparition  of  remorse  for  his  ingratitude  to 
the  triumphant  government,  his  bitterest  foe  must  experience  sentiments 
of  pity  for  the  old  general. 

At  midnight,  in  the  solitude  of  his  tent  on  Seminary  Ridge,  he  was 
heard  to  moan  in  the  depth  of  his  anguish,  *^Too  bad!  Too  bad! 
Too  bad!  ” 

With  a full  consciousness  of  departing  health  and  strength,  he  tendered 
his  resignation,  which  was  not  accepted. 

The  rigor  and  the  pertinacity  of  the  defense  of  Petersburgh  proved  to 
be  the  most  brilliant  part  of  his  military  career.  His  capabilities  for 
successful  resistance  were  evidently  greater  than  those  for  attack.  At 
Appomattox,  after  the  surrender,  a scene  occurred  more  touching  than 
the  one  in  the  tent  at  Gettysburg.  There  were  tears  on  both  sides  when 
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he  passed  through  the  rebel  camp,  repeating  those  farewell  words,  “ I 
have  done  all  for  you  that  I could.” 

The  generous  terms  allowed  by  General  Grant  did  not  produce  corre- 
sponding results  among  the  Confederate  troops.  Secession  is  to  the 
moral  sense  what  piemia  is  in  the  blood.  Men  and  officers  signed  their 
parols,  agreeing  to  abide  the  laws,  mounted  and  rode  away  the  horses 
which  General  Grant,  by  a stretch  of  liberality,  permitted  them  to  keep, 
and  went  to  their  homes  to  act  precisely  as  though  no  parol  had  been 
taken.  They  continued  to  violate  and  to  defy  the  Federal  laws  and  con- 
stitution, as  they  had  their  repeated  oaths,  to  the  full  extent  it  was  pos- 
sible and  escape  the  military  consequences. 

Mr.  Davis  appears  to  have  been  on  bad  terms  personally  with  a large 
proportion  of  his  generals.  It  began  on  the  field  of  Bull  Run  with  J.  E. 
Johnston,  Beauregard  and  G.  W.  Smith.  As  commander-in-chief  he 
assumed  the  powers  of  a captain-general  in  military  affairs. 

The  publications  of  the  Confederate  general  officers  disclose  a systematic 
interference  with  their  plans  and  a persistent  distrust  of  their  abilities. 
The  best  of  causes,  supported  by  the  best  of  armies,  would  surely  fail 
under  personal  quarrels  with  the  supreme  authority,  necessarily  paralyzing 
the  service  and  causing  discord  among  the  subordinates.  But  General 
Lee  was  an  exception.  Between  himself  and  Mr.  Davis  there  was  mutual 
confidence,  and  as  far  as  the  latter  is  capable  of  it  there  was  friendship. 

Not  considering  the  “damned  spot”  of  treason,  R.  E.  Lee  was  one 
of  the  full  grown  characters  that  became  conspicuous  in  the  war.  Gen- 
eral Thomas,  another  son  of  Virginia,  resembled  him  mentally  and  phys- 
ically. Both  were  quiet,  reflective,  slow  and  moderate  in  speech,  con- 
siderate, just.  In  rapid  and  brilliant  military  conceptions.  Generals  Grant 
and  Sherman  excelled  them  both.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  had  a prom- 
ising future.  But  military  futures  are  delusive.  He  fell  before  success, 
the  only  test  of  generalship  in  great  battles,  was  his.  Stonewall  Jackson 
and  Longstreet,  Sheridan  and  Hooker  were  without  prestige,  but  reached 
the  front  rank  of  fame  and  will  there  remain.  Generals  McClellan  and 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  were  the  representative  Fabians  of  the  two  armies. 

Charles  Whittlesey. 
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The  blue  waters  of  Lake  Erie  were  no  less  blue  than  they  are  to-day, 
and  the  green  foliage  that  lines  its  banks  was  no  less  green,  when,  in  1679, 
La  Salle,  “the  handsome,  blue-eyed  cavalier,  with  smooth  cheeks  and 
abundant  ringlets,”  and  Father  Hennepin,  with  “sandaled  feet,  a coarse, 
gray  capote  and  peaked  hood,  the  cord  of  St.  Francis  about  his  waist, 
and  a rosary  and  crucifix  hanging  at  his  side,”  set  sail  from  the  Niagara 
river  and  pushed  the  famous  ship  Griffin  against  the  unknown  dangers, 
and  into  the  unsailed  water-paths  of  Erie.  Three  names  were  then 
bestowed  upon  the  lake — the  high-sounding  Lac  de  Conti  of  La  Salle,  the 
Erie  Tejocharonting  of  the  Indians  who  lived  on  its  banks,  and  the  shorter 
Erie,  with  which  the  Franciscan  friar  compromised  with  the  native  term.. 
The  moderns  have  made  common  cause  with  Father  Hennepin,  and  Lake 
Erie  it  is  and  will  doubtless  remain  as  long  as  its  waters  shine  under  the 
sun.  The  venerable  priest  has  himself  left  this  record  of  the  building  of 
that  ship : 

It  was  on  the  twenty-second  of  January,  1679,  that  we  began  to  clear  a place  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niagara  river  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a vessel,  and  on  the  thirtieth  the  keel  was  ready  to  be  laid. 
. . . On  the  day  appointed  to  launch  her  it  was  named  the  Griffin,  and  we  fired  three  cannon 

and  sung  the  Te  Deum,  which  was  accompanied  with  whoops  and  cries  of  joy.  The  Iroquois  who  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  spot  that  day  were  witnesses  of  the  ceremony.  We  gave  them  Veau  die  vie  (brandy) 
to  drink;  and  they  also  partook  of  our  delight.  From  that  time  we  quitted  our  cabin  on  the  shore  and 
slept  on  the  vessel  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  insults  from  the  Indians.  We  were  at  last  ready  to  sail,  our 
crew  consisting  in  all  of  thirty-four  persons,  and  the  day  of  our  departure  from  Lake  Erie  was  on  the 
seventh  of  August,  1679. 

The  entrance  from  the  lake  at  the  point  where  Moses  Cleaveland,  in  later 
years,  surveyed  the  forest  on  the  present  site  of  our  fair  city,  may  or  may 
not  have  been  seen  or  touched  by  the  bold  Frenchman,  but  if  he  did  land 
here  he  has  left  no  record  of  that  fact.  In  a search  of  the  early  records 
and  meagre  accounts  which  our  explorers  and  pioneers  have  left,  we  find 
in  the  deed  of  trust  from  seven  of  the  sachems  of  the  Senecas,  Cayugas 
and  Onondagas  to  the  king  of  England  and  his  successors, — made  in  the 
year  Fort  Niagara  was  built — a description  of  the  lands  conveyed,  where- 
in mention  is  made  of  “the  creek  called  Canahogue” — the  form  in  which 
our  modern  Cuyahoga  in  those  days  appeared.  The  next  mention  of  the 
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Cuyahoga  declares  that  about  the  same  period  (1753-4),  perhaps  a little 
earlier,  a French  post  of  some  kind  was  established  on  the  Cuyahoga.  It 
is  shown  on  Lewis  Evans’  map  of  1755,  as  a ‘ French  house  ’ five  or  six 
miles  up  the  river,  an  the  west  side.  The  language  would  indicate  a trad- 
ing house,  but  it  was  probably  sufficiently  fortified  to  resist  a sudden  at- 
tack of  hostile  Indians.  This  was  the  first  European  establishment  within 
the  limits  of  Cuyahoga  county.”  The  river  again  appears  in  the  records, 
in  1786,  when  two  schooners  of  the  Northwestern  Fur  company,  the  Bea- 
ver and  the  Mackinaw ^ on  their  way  to  Detroit,  were  overtaken  by  a furi- 
ous storm,  and  tried  to  run  into  the  Cuyahoga  river  for  shelter.  It  was 
snowing  at  the  time,  and  both  failed.  The  Mackinaw  outrode  the  storm, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  misfortune  of  her  sister  ship,  proceeded  to«  its 
destination  in  safety.  The  Beaver  was  wrecked  near  the  point  now  known 
as  the  foot  of  Willson  avenue.  The  men,  so  far  as  is  known,  all  escaped 
and  reached  the  shore,  and  as  it  was  late  in  the  season  they  built  a cabin 
and  remained  here  until  spring. 

In  one  of  the  old  maps  published  in  1760,  can  be  found  the  following : 

Cayahoga,  a creek  that  leads  to  Lake  Erie,  which  is  muddy  and  not  very  swift,  and  nowhere  ob- 
structed with  falls  or  rifts,  is  the  best  portage  between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie.  The  mouth  is  wide, 
and  deep  enough  to  receive  large  sloops  from  the  lake,  and  will  hereafter  be  of  great  importance. 

When  this  point  was  selected  as  the  capital,  so  to  speak,  of  the  town- 
ships General  Cleaveland  and  his  associates  were  surveying  under  orders 
of  the  company,  the  Cuyahoga  emptied  into  the  lake  west  of  its  present 
artificial  mouth,  and  still  farther  west  could  be  seen  the  location  of  a still 
earlier  bed,  which  was  then  only  a stagnant  pond.  Across  the  river 
mouth  ran  a bar  of  sand,  which,  in  the  spring  and  fall  was  torn  open  by 
the  floods,  but  in  summer  rose  so  high  that  even  the  small  schooners 
of  the  day  had  difficulty  in  passing  in  and  out.  Once  inside,  the  water 
was  deep  and  the  harborage  good.  I have  gleaned  a variety  of  inci- 
dents about  the  early  days  of  Cleveland’s  shipping,  and  here  present 
them  without  any  attempt  at  chronologic  order.  Colonel  Whittlesey,  in 
his  history  of  Cleveland,  says : 

When  the  first  settlers  came  here,  and  even  as  late  as  1850,  there  were  evidencies  of  the  clearing 
which  Captain  Thorn  (whose  shipwreck  is  mentioned  above)  made  around  his  cabin,  in  old  stumps  and 
in  the  second  growth  of  timber.  Captain  Lorenzo  Carter  procured  from  the  wreck,  in  the  year  1807, 
the  irons  for  the  rudder  of  his  new  schooner,  the  Zephyr.  * • In  1808  Mr.  Carter  built  the  Zephyr, 

of  thirty  tons,  intended  particularly  for  the  trade  of  this  place. 

In  the  same  year  it  was  burned  by  the  British  at  Conjocketa  creek,  near 
Black  Rock.  In  i8io  Messrs.  Murray  & Bixby  built  the  Ohio,  of  sixty 
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tons.  She  was  sailed  by  Captain  John  Austen,  and  afterwards  became  a 
part  of  Commodore  Perry’s  fleet,  but  took  no  part  in  the  great  fight,  be- 
ing absent  on  other  service.  In  1813,  Levi  Johnson,  who  had  made  some 
money  by  house-building  and|  by  one  or  two  successful  trading  enter- 
prises, laid  the  keel  of  the  Pilots  a vessel  of  thirty-five  tons,  to  be  used 
for  trading  purposes.  For  convenience  in  the  way  of  lumber,  he  erected 
it  on  what  is  now  Euclid  avenue,  at  the  corner  of  Sheriff  street,  fully  a 
half  mile  from  the  river.  When  it  was  done  it  was  mounted  on  wheels, 
and  the  farmers  of  Euclid  and  Newburgh  townships  came  in  with  twenty- 
eight  yoke  of  oxen,  and  hauled  it  down  Superior  street,  amid  the  intense 
excitement  of  the  people,  where  it  was  successfully  launched  on  the 
waters  of  the  Cuyahoga.  While  the  Pilot  was  under  construction  another 
craft,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake^  of  about  thirty  tons,  was  being  built  by  Mr. 
Gaylord,  a brother  of  the  wife  of  the  senior  Leonard  Case.  This  vessel 
was  sailed  by  Captain  Stone  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo.  The  Pilot  was 
kept  busy  from  the  first  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States,  carrying 
army  stores  and  troops,  and  touching  at  Detroit,  Maumee,  Erie,  Buffalo 
and  other  points  on  the  lake,  as  occasion  required.  In  1815  Mr.  John- 
son commenced  the  schooner  Neptune^  of  sixty-five  tons  burthen,  and 
she  was  launched  in  the  spring  following.  Her  first  trip  was  to  Buffalo, 
and  she  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  in  the  employ  of  the 
American  Fur  company.  The  Prudence  was  built  in  1821  by  Philo 
Taylor,  and  in  1826  John  Blair  constructed  the  Macedofiian^  and  Captain 
Burtiss,  the  Lake  Serpent. 

It  was  in  1818  that  the  people  of  Cleveland  for  the  first  time  saw  a 
steam  vessel  come  to  an  anchor  in  their  harbor.  It  was  the  famous, 
picturesque  and  somewhat  oddly  constructed  Walk-in-tJie-  Water — so 
named  after  an  Indian  chief — which  excited  more  wonder  in  its  time  than 
did  the  Great  Eastern  in  later  days.  Its  visit  here  was  made  on  Sep- 
tember I,  on  its  way  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit,  and  under  command  of 
Captain  Fish.  It  was  three  hundred  tons  burthen,  could  travel  a steady 
eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour  and  accommodate  one  hundred  cabin  and  a 
large  number  of  steerage  passengers.  The  people  of  Cleveland  saluted 
her  with  a round  of  artillery,  and  several  prominent  citizens  continued 
with  her  to  Detroit.  Her  adventures  and  final  fate  are  related  in  detail 
below.  In  1824  the  first  steamship  ever  built  at  this  port  was  constructed 
by  Levi  Johnson  in  partnership  with  the  Turhooven  brothers.  It  was 
called  the  Enterprise^  and  was  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  tons.  Its 
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engine  was  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  horse-power,  and  was  built  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Mr.  Johnson  himself  commanded  her,  running  between  Buffalo 
and  Detroit.  When  hard  times  struck  the  vessel  interests  in  1828,  he 
sold  her  and  retired  from  the  lakes.  He  aided  in  the  building  of  only 
one  more  vessel,  the  Commodore^  which  was  constructed  on  the  Chagrin 
river  in  1830.  From  that  date  on  the  building  of  lake  craft  was  continued 
by  various  parties  as  the  business  of  the  port  required.  In  1835  there 
was  a surprising  activity  along  the  lake  front,  there  being  a great  rush  of 
people  to  the  west.  Cleveland  at  that  time  had  a population  of  5,080, 
and  was  daily  receiving  additions.  “Steamers  ran  from  Buffalo  to  De- 
troit,” says  a local  chronicler,  “ crowded  with  passengers,  at  a fare  of  eight 
dollars,  the  number  on  board  of  what  would  now  be  called  small  boats, 
reaching  from  five  to  six  hundred  persons.  The  line  hired  steamers, *and 
fined  them  a hundred  dollars  if  the  round  trip  was  not  made  in  eight  days. 
The  slower  boats,  not  being  able  to  make  that  time  with  any  certainty, 
frequently  stopped  at  Cleveland,  discharged  their  passengers  and  put  back 
to  Buffalo.  It  sometimes  chanced  that  the  shore  accommodations  were 
insufficient  for  the  great  crowd  of  emigrants  stopping  over  at  this  port, 
and  the  steamers  were  hired  to  lie  off  the  port  all  night  that  the  passen- 
gers might  have  sleeping  accommodations.”  In  the  following  year,  1836, 
from  March  15  to  November  28,  the  number  of  vessels  of  various  kinds 
arriving  at  this  port  was  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  which  is  an  immense 
gain  since  1818,  when  Walk-in-fhe-Water  ^21^  her  first  visit  here. 

In  1853  the  vessel  building  interest  took  a new  start,  and  made  rapid 
and  wonderful  progress.  In  1856  a total  of  thirty-seven  craft  was  re- 
ported, having  a tonnage  of  nearly  sixteen  thousand.  The  industry  has 
not  only  held  its  own  from  that  day  to  this,  but  has  grown  into  a great 
and  remarkable  place  in  the  commercial  development  of  Cleveland.  Be- 
tween 1849  1869  nearly  five  hundred  vessels  of  all  kinds  for  lake 

navigation  were  built  in  the  district  of  Cuyahoga,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  the  production  of  Cleveland  yards.  The  size  to  which  the  lake 
business  of  Cleveland  has  grown  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the  board 
of  trade,  which  gives  the  total  tonnage  registered  in  1884  as  84,295  tons. 

A glance  at  the  most  prominent  shipyards  cannot  but  be  of  interest 
here.  In  1835  Seth  W.  Johnson  opened  a yard,  at  first  confining  himself 
to  the  repairing  of  vessels.  He  soon  turned  his  attention  to  building, 
and  the  steamboat  Constellation  and  the  Robert  Fulton  are  among  the 
first  of  his  works.  The  firm  was  increased  in  1844  by  the  addition  of 
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Mr.  Tisdale,  and  its  name  changed  to  Johnson  & Tisdale.  This  co- 
partnership lasted  nineteen  years.  The  firm  of  Quayle  & Moses  built  a 
number  of  vessels,  when  Mr.  Moses  retired  and  Mr.  John  Martin  took  his 
place,  the  firm  living  for  a long  time  in  local  history  as  Quayle  & Martin. 
From  the  time  of  this  organization  up  to  1869,  they  had  built  fully 
seventy-five  vessels,  and  in  one  year  they  turned  out  thirteen.  Elilu  M. 
Peck  opened  a yard  here,  his  first  work  being  the  Jenny  Lindy  of  two 
hundred  tons.  He  formed  a partnership  in  1855  with  I.  U.  Masters, 
under  the  name  of  Peck  & Masters,  which  existed  until  1864.  Over  fifty 
vessels  were  launched  by  them,  and  after  the  firm’s  dissolution  Mr.  Peck 
carried  on  the  business  alone.  He  built  the  revenue  cutters  John  Sher- 
man and  A.  P.  Fessenden,  which  were  accepted  by  the  government 
promptly  and  put  in  commission  on  the  lakes.  He  also  constructed  a 
number  of  other  vessels,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  of  large  size. 
Captain  Alva  Bradley  has  built  many  vessels  in  Cleveland,  and  an  ex- 
tended notice  of  his  labors  in  that  direction  will  be  found  in  another  part 
of  this  article. 

Th.Q  Herald  in  September,  1865,  in  speaking  of  the  city’s  growth  and 
resources,  said : 

Cleveland  now  stands  confessedly  at  the  head  of  all  places  on  the  chain  of  lakes  as  a ship  building  port. 
Her  proximity  to  the  forests  of  Michigan  and  Canada  affords  opportunity  for  the  selection  of  the  choicest 
timber,  while  the  superior  materials  and  construction  of  the  iron  manufacturers  of  the  city  give  an  ad- 
vantage. Cleveland  has  the  monopoly  of  propeller  building,  its  steam  tugs  are  the  finest  on  the  lakes, 
whilst  Cleveland-built  sailing  vessels,  not  only  out-number  all  other  vessels  on  the  chain  of  lakes,  but  are 
found  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  English  waters,  up  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  Baltic. 

SECURING  A HARBOR. 

The  old  route  by  which  vessels  entered  Cleveland,  via  what  we  now  call 
“the  old  river  bed,”  was  uncertain  because  of  the  bars  of  sand  which 
would  rapidly  accumulate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga.  The  people  of 
Cleveland  began  to  agitate  an  improvement,  and  naturally  looked  to  the 
general  government  for  relief  Their  appeal  was  not  in  vain,  and  in  1824-5 
congress  granted  $5,000  for  the  construction  of  a harbor  at  Cleveland. 
This  sum  was  expended  in  building  a pier  six  hundred  feet  into  the  lake, 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  shore,  and  beginning  forty  rods  east  of  the 
east  bank  of  the  river  at  its  mouth.  This  brought  no  relief,  as  the  sand 
filled  in  as  rapidly  as  before.  Congress  was  persuaded  to  appropriate  an 
additional  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  in  1827  Major  T.  W.  Maurice,  of  the 
United  States  engineer  corps,  prepared  a plan  for  permanent  relief,  which 
the  government  adopted.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the  opening  of  a new 
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and  more  direct  channel,  at  a point  where  the  bend  of  the  river  carried  it 
near  to  the  lake  shore.  A dam  was  built  across  the  river  opposite  the 
south  end  of  the  experimental  pier  from  which  so  much  had  been  expected 
and  so  little  come.  When  the  fall  rains  came,  the  river  rose,  men  with 
spades  and  teams  with  scrapers  were  engaged  in  abundance,  and  a trench 
dug  across  the  isthmus  from  the  river  to  the  lake.  With  the  first  break 
into  the  new  outlet,  the  force  of  the  water  itself  came  into  play,  and  the 
work  was  practically  done.  The  next  spring  saw  the  commencement  of 
the  eastern  pier.  Eventually  both  piers  were  carried  back  to  the  river  and 
were  also  extended  Into  the  lake,  congress  making  successive  appropri- 
ations for  the  work.  By  1840  over  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  had  been 
used  in  this  work,  but  a good  harbor  had  been  secured.  The  mouth  of 
the  old  river  bed  gradually  filled  up,  and  the  bed  itself  used  as  a place  of 
anchorage  and  wharfage. 

THE  HARBOR  OF  REFUGE. 

Without  reference  to  the  previous  attempts  that  came  to  naught,  suffice 
it  to  say  that  on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  1873,  Mr.  R.  T.  Lyon  offered 
certain  resolutions  to  the  board  of  trade  urging  upon  congress  the  impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  a harbor  of  refuge  at  this  port  for  the  protection 
of  vessels  navigating  the  uncertain  waters  of  Lake  Erie.  The  resolu- 
tions were  adopted,  and  a committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  city 
council  and  secure  its  cooperation.  Hon.  R.  C.  Parsons,  then  the  mem- 
ber of  congress  from  this  district,  persuaded  the  government  to  a survey 
of  the  harbor,  which  work  was  done  In  1874  by  Colonel  Blunt  of  the 
United  States  engineering  corps.  He  reported  two  plans — one  for  an 
anchorage  of  thirty  acres  at  a cost  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  other  for  ninety  acres  at  a cost  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
In  the  spring  of  1875  congress  appropriated  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
commencement  of  the  work,  and  referred  the  size  and  other  specifications 
of  the  harbor  to  a corps  of  government  engineers,  who  reported  in  favor 
of  a harbor  of  two  hundred  acres,  at  a cost  of  eighteen  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  was  adopted,  and  when  Hon.  H.  B.  Payne  was  in 
congress  he  secured  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  a continuation  of  the  work, 
and  Hon.  Amos  Townsend  one  hundred  thousand.  Steps  have  since 
been  taken  toward  the  extension  of  the  breakwater  eastward,  and  parallel 
with  the  shore  of  the  lake  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  so  as  to  form 
another  harbor  of  refuge  east  of  the  pier. 
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WRECKS,  COLLISIONS  AND  OTHER  DISASTERS. 

There  may  have  been  collisions  between  steamships  on  Lake  Erie  prior 
to  1830,  but  I have  come  across  no  account  of  any.  William  T.  Rexford, 
an  old  gentleman  who,  at  the  time  of  his  narrative,  resided  in  Mentor, 
placed  on  record,  some  years  ago,  the  collision  between  the  steamers 
William  Penn  and  Pioneer , off  Dunkirk  harbor,  on  March  22,  1830.  Mr. 
Rexford  was  a passenger  on  the  Penn.  The  Pioneer  was  bound  up  the 
lake  and  the  Penn  down.  The  vessels  struck  at  two  o’clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  the  blame  lay  in  the  Pioneer's  failing  to  observe  the  rules 
of  lake  navigation.  It  undertook  to  make  the  harbor  by  crossing  the  course 
of  the  Penn^  contrary  to  the  custom,  which  was,  when  lights  were  observed, 
to  turn  to  the  right,  the  Penn  following  the  usual  course.  “The  mistake 
was  not  seen  until  too  late  to  avoid  the  collision.  In  order  to  prevent  a 
midship  collision,  which  was  otherwise  inevitable,  the  Pioneer  struck  the 
Penn  aft  of  the  wheelhouse  and  raked  her  to  the  stern.”  Two  men  were 
lost  on  the  Penn,  a porter  and  a waiter. 

It  is  universal  testimony  that  the  ancient  ship  Griffin  of  La  Salle,  after 
discharging  her  cargo  at  Mackinaw,  started  on  a return  trip  to  Niagara 
river  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  It  has  been  stated  that  her  crew  was 
saved,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  fact,  but  in  any  case  the 
ship  was  lost.  This  is  the  first  known  disaster  on  the  great  lakes.  I 
have  already  referred  to  the  loss  of  the  Good  Intent  in  1805,  Beaver 
in  1786,  and  of  other  pioneer  vessels  of  Lake  Erie.  The  full  story  of 
destruction  caused  by  storms,  fire  and  poor  harborage  would  fill  a volume, 
and  I can  only  touch  on  a point  here  and  there  of  general  interest.  The 
schooner  General  Tracy  was  built  at  Detroit  in  1800.  She  was  lost  on 
Fort  Erie  reef  in  1809.  Walk-inihe- Water  was  wrecked  in  1821.  The 
steamer  Pioneer  went  to  pieces  in  Lake  Superior  in  1834.  The  William 
Penny  built  in  1826  at  Erie,  was  wrecked,  but  I have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  date  or  place.  The  steamer  William  Peacocky  built  at  Barce- 
lona in  1829,  exploded  her  boiler  and  killed  fifteen  persons  on  Lake  Erie 
in  1830.  The  steamer  OhiOy  built  at  Sandusky  in- 1830,  burned  at  Toledo 
in  1842.  The  steamer  Washingtony  built  at  Huron  in  1833,  was  wrecked 
on  Long  Point  on  her  first  trip.  The  steamer  Daniel  Wehstery  built  at 
Black  Rock  in  1833,  was  burned  two  years  later  in  Buffalo,  but  rebuilt. 
The  Detroity  built  at  Toledo  in  1833,  was  wrecked  on  Lake  Michigan  in 
1836.  The  steamer  Commodore  Perry y built  at  Perrysburgh  in  1834,  was 
blown  up  a year  later  and  killed  six  people.  The  steamer  Minnisetunky 
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built  at  Goderich,  Canada,  in  1834,  was  sunk  by  the  steamer  Erie^  near 
Malden,  in  1839.  Among  other  steamers  wrecked  prior  to  1850,  can  be 
mentioned  the  Robert  Fulton^  Columbus,  Chicago,  W.  F.  P.  Taylor,  Julia 
Palmer,  Don  Quixote,  and  probably  others  of  which  no  record  is  at  hand. 
The  advent  of  propellers  on  Lake  Erie  occurred  in  1842,  when  the  Van- 
dalia,  built  at  Oswego,  made  her  appearance.  The  first  record  of  disaster 
to  craft  of  this  character  that  I can  find,  was  when  the  Goliah  was  burned 
on  Lake  Huron  and  eighteen  lives  lost,  in  1848.  The  Henry  Clay,  with 
a cargo  of  flour,  rolled  over  in  Lake  Erie  in  1851.  The  Va7tdalia  wdiS 
sunk  by  collision  with  the  steamer  Fashion  in  Lake  Erie  in  the  same  year. 
The  Oswego,  built  at  Oswego  in  1842,  was  sunk  by  collision  with  the 
steamboat  America,  in  Lake  Erie,  in  1852. 

A number  of  the  lake  wrecks  have  been  attended  by  an  appalling  loss 
of  life.  The  steamer  Erie,  built  at  Erie  in  1837  running  between  Buf- 
falo and  Chicago,  was  burned  off  Silver  creek  in  1841  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  lives  lost.  The  steamer  Washington,  built  at  Ashtabula  in  1838, 
was  also  burned  off  Silver  creek  in  the  year  of  her  building,  and  sixty  lives 
lost.  The  Indian  Queen,  built  at  Buffalo  in  1844,  was  wrecked  at  Dunkirk 
two  years  later,  with  a loss  of  twenty  lives.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of 
September,  1856,  the  steamer  Niagara  of  the  Collinwood  line,  took  fire 
four  miles  off  Port  Washington,  in  Lake  Michigan  and  twenty  miles  above 
Milwaukee.  She  burned  to  the  water’s  edge  and  sunk.  The  steamer 
Traveler  and  propeller  Illinois , with  several  sailing  vessels,  came  to  the 
rescue  but  despite  their  efforts  some  sixty  were  lost,  among  them  being 
the  Hon.  J.  B.  Macy  of  Wisconsin.  Captain  F.  Miller  was  saved.  The 
water  was  so  cold  that  many  were  benumbed  and  drowned  who  otherwise 
might  have  been  saved.  The  loss  on  the  vessel  and  cargo  was  $75,000. 
The  steamer  G.  P.  Griffith,  of  587  tons,  was  built  at  Buffalo  in  1845, 
burned  on  Lake  Erie,  off  the  Chagrin  river  and  almost  in  sight  of  Cleve- 
land, in  1850.  'Two  hundred  and  fifty  lives  were  lost.  Mr.  J.  F.  Card 
of  this  city,  who  was  then  in  business  in  Fairport,  tells  me  that  he  vividly 
remembers  the  event  and  the  great  excitement  it  caused.  The  vessel  was 
on  its  way  to  Cleveland  and  stopped  at  Fairport  to  unload  some  goods 
consigned  to  him.  That  was  at  one  or  two  o’clock  at  night.  Smoke  was 
scented  at  the  time,  but  no  signs  of  fire  anywhere  on  the  boat  could  be 
noticed.  It  proceeded  on  its  way,  and  was  some  twelve  or  thirteen  miles 
beyond  Fairport  when  the  fire  was  beyond  control.  The  ship  was  headed 
for  the  shore,  and  it  was  the  panic  and  not  the  fire  that  caused  the  terrible 
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loss  of  life.  The  passengers  all  rushed  for  the  front  part  of  the  boat  and 
so  loaded  it  down  that  it  could  not  pass  over  the  bar,  which  it  might  have 
done  had  the  load  been  evenly  divided.  The  people  crowded  over  each 
other  when  it  struck,  and  soon  there  was  a living  mass  struggling  in  the 
water,  in  which  even  good  swimmers  had  no  chance.  The  steamer  Super- 
ior, built  at  Perrysburg  in  1845,  wrecked  on  I.ake  Superior  in  1856 
with  the  loss  of  thirty-five  lives.  The  steamer  Atlantic  was  sunk  at  Long 
Point  in  a collision,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  lives  lost.  Other  important 
steamer  disasters  can  be  condensed  as  follows : Keystone  State,  foundered 
on  Saginaw  bay  in  1861,  thirty-three  lives  lost  ; Lady  Elgin,  sunk  by  col- 
lision with  the  schooner  Augusta  in  Lake  Michigan  in  i860,  four  hundred 
lives  lost;  E.  K.  Collins,  burned  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  river  in  1854, 
twenty-three  lives  lost;  Northern  Indiana,  burned  on  Lake  Erie  in  1856, 
fifty-six  lost;  Sea  Bird,  burned  on  Lake  Michigan  in  1868,  seventy-two 
lost.  The  wreck  by  collision  of  the  steamer  Morning  Star  on  Saturday, 
June  20,  1868,  off  Black  river,  is  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Cleveland  to  need  historical  revival  in  an  extended  account  here.  Cap- 
tain E.  R.  Viger  was  in  command.  She  was  one  of  the  two  vessels  in  the 
Cleveland  and  Detroit  line,  the  R.  N.  Rice  being  her  companion.  She 
did  not  get  away  from  Cleveland  until  half  past  ten  o’clock,  and  the  night 
was  dark  and  stormy.  When  some  thirty  miles  out  she  collided  with  the 
bark  Cortland,  with  full  force.  She  began  to  sink  immediately.  Some  of 
the  crew  and  passengers  saved  themselves  by  clinging  to  floating  pieces  of 
wreck,  and  were  picked  up  by  the  Rice,  which  came  along  two  hours  later. 
Captain  Viger  and  thirteen  others  floated  off  on  a portion  of  the  upper 
cabin  and  were  saved,  but  over  a score  of  lives  were  lost.  The  vessel  was 
built  at  Trenton,  by  Alvin  Turner,  in  1862,  and  was  valued  at  $150,000.  Of 
the  great  disasters  caused  by  the  loss  of  propellers  prior  to  1870,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a summary  : the  Oregon  exploded  at  the  head  of  Detroit  river 
in  1855,  seventeen  lives  lost;  the  J.  IV.  Brooks  foundered  on  Lake  On- 
tario in  1856,  twenty-two  lost;  the  Phoenix  burned  on  Lake  Michigan  in 
1856,  one  hundred  and  ninety  lost  ; the  Toledo  foundered  at  anchor  off 
Port  Washington  in  the  same  year,  forty-two  lost  ; the  Troy  foundered 
on  Lake  Huron  in  1859,  twenty-three  lost;  the  Dacota,  wrecked  at 
Sturgeon  Point,  Lake  Erie  in  i860,  thirty-five  lost  ; the  Jci'sey  City,  on 
Long  Point,  in  the  same  storm,  nineteen  lost;  the  Bay  State,  sunk  in 
Lake  Ontario  in  1862,  twenty-two  lost  ; the  Water  Witch,  lost  in  Lake 
Huron  in  1863,  twenty  lost;  the  Pcwabic,  sunk  in  Lake  Huron  by  a col- 
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lisionwith  the  propeller  Meteor  in  1867,  one  hundred  lives  lost;  the  Wis- 
consin, burned  in  Lake  Ontario  in  1867,  fifty  lost.  There  are  perhaps 
errors  in  the  above,  and  probably  important  omissions  have  been  made, 
but  I have  tried  to  avoid  both  as  far  as  discoverable  information  would 
allow. 


WALK-IN-THE- WATER. 


I have  mentioned  the  first  appearance  of  this  wonderful  but  short-lived 
craft  in  Cleveland  harbor  in  another  portion  of  this  article.  Mr.  E.  D. 
Howe,  the  venerable  editor,  in  an  article  published  in  1859  in  the  Paines- 
ville  Press  and  Advertiser^  relates  his  personal  adventures  aboard  of  her, 
and  gives  an  outline  of  her  history,  as  follows  : 

On  the  fourth  day  of  July  (or  thereabouts)  in  the  year  1818,  I saw  the  said  boat  slide  from, her  ways 
into  the  Niagara  river,  two  miles  below  Buffalo,  at  the  village  of  Black  Rock.  She  was  landed  beam 
foremost  or  sideways,  and  brought  up  within  twenty  feet  of  the  shore.  She  was  finished  and  made 
three  or  four  trips  to  Detroit  the  same  season.  The  next  year,  1819,  I was  a passenger  on  said  boat  to 
Cleveland  on  her  first  trip  up.  She  was  commanded  by  Captain  Job  Fish,  and  a rough  and  rickety 
thing  she  was.  The  harbors  on  Lake  Erie  at  that  time  could  only  be  entered  by  small  open  boats,  and 
in  consequence  of  a heavy  wind  we  lay  in  the  lake  off  Cleveland  three  days  and  three  nights  without 
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effecting  a landing.  I find  further  in  regard  to  this  wonderful  boat,  in  the  Cleveland  Herald,  of  which 
I was  one  of  the  publishers,  under  date  of  May  4,  1820,  the  following  editorial  article  : “ The  steam- 

boat Walk-in-the-  Water  arrived  in  this  port  on  Sunday  last  from  Buffalo,  being  her  first  trip  this  season. 
She  left  that  place  at  nine  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning  last,  and  arrived  here  the  next  day  at  two 
o’clock  P.  M,  This  is  the  shortest  passage  we  believe  she  has  ever  made,  being  about  two  hundred 
miles  in  twenty-nine  hours.  ” 

The  Cleveland  Register,  under  date  of  November  3,  1818,  commends 
the  boat  in  the  following  terms  : 

The  steamer  left  Buffalo  for  Detroit  on  the  loth  ult.,  having  on  board  one  hundred  passengers.  The 
facility  with  which  she  moves  over  our  lakes  warrants  us  in  saying  she  will  be  of  utility  not  only  to  the 
proprietors  but  to  the  public.  She  affords  to  us  a safe,  sure  and  speedy  conveyance  of  all  our  surplus 
products  to  distant  markets.  She  works  as  well  in  a storm  as  any  vessel  on  the  lakes,  and  answers  the 
most  daring  expectations  of  thei  proprietor. 

Captain  Fish  is  said  to  have  been  an  eastern  man,  probably  well  ac- 
quainted with  eastern  waters  and  perhaps  even  with  the  stormy  billows  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  shine  on  the  then  harborless  and  always 
uncertain  waters  of  Erie.  I find  a charge  made  on  what  seems  to  be 
good  authority,  that  he  resigned  command  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
severe  gale,  on  his  third  or  fourth  trip.  The  boat  was  turned  over  to 
John  Davis,  the  mate,  and  Captain  Jedediah  Rogers  afterwards  had  con- 
trol of  her  for  some  time.  A writer  in  the  Traveler,  under  date 
of  1858,  says  that  after  Walk-i/i-tke- Water  wrs  launched  she  was  moving 
up  Niagara  river  en  route  to  Cleveland,  when  she  struck  “some  minor 
rapids,  the  ascent  of  which  is  almost  unnoticed  by  the  powerful  steamers 
of  the  present  day.’’  These  were  serious  objects  to  her,  and  the  captain 
tried  for  several  hours  to  put  her  past  them,  but  did  not  succeed. 
“ Defeated  in  this,”  says  the  Traveler,  “ he  went  on  shore  and,  after  beating 
up  the  thinly  inhabited  country,  collected  twenty  yoke  of  oxen  and 
attached  them  to  a line  fixed  to  the  stern  of  his  vessel,  and  using  the 
utmost  force  of  the  steam  at  the  same  time  he  was  hauled  through  the 
opposing  element  in  triumph.”  No  wonder  Captain  Fish  resigned. 

In  a sketch  of  the  life  of  the  late  Orlando  Cutter,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Cleveland,  is  found  an  incident  connected  with  the  steamer’s  wreck. 
He  was  east  in  the  fall  of  1821,  and  on  his  return  decided  to  exchange  his 
former  schooner  experiences  for  an  experiment  with  steam.  In  company 
with  two  friends,  George  Williams  and  JohnS.  Strong,  and  some  seventy 
other  passengers,  he  went  aboard  at  Black  Rock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
oxen  were  again  called  into  requisition  to  get  them  over  the  rapids,  and 
they  proceeded  out  into  the  open  lake.  In  the  night  a furious  gale  arose, 
and  Captain  Miller,  who  was  then  in  command,  put  back  but  was  not 
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able  to  sret  into  Buffalo  creek.  He  came  to  anchor  near  its  mouth.  Mr. 
Cutter,  who  was  very  seasick,  lay  in  his  cabin  below,  little  caring  for  any 
further  experiments  with  steam.  Towards  morning  the  anchor  gave  way, 
and  old  Walk-in-tJie-  Water  ended  her  usefulness,  and  walked  in  the  water 
no  more,  by  going  ashore  sideways.  She  lay  on  an  easy  sand  beach,  and 
passengers  and  crew  got  ashore  without  loss  of  life.  The  Mr.  Williams 
referred  to  above  is  none  other  than  George  Williams  who  is  now  living 
in  this  city,  in  a venerable  old  age,  and  whose  mind  is  still  as  clear  as  a 
bell  touching  the  olden  days.  As  he  is  probably  the  only  person  now 
living  who  v/ent  ashore  in  that  wreck,  I sought  him  out  and  obtained 
from  his  own  lips  the  following  graphic  account  of  his  experience  therein : 

The  Walk-in-the-  Water  on  that  last  voyage  left  Black  Rock  in  the  afternoon  of  a dull,  cloudy  day. 
She  was  towed  to  the  lake  by  oxen  traveling  along  the  beach,  the  strength  of  her  engine  not  being  suf- 
ficient to  stem  the  current  of  the  Niagara.  As  she  cast  off  her  tow-line  and  moved  unaided  into  the 
broad  waters  of  Lake  Erie  there  was  no  anticipation  of  the  terrible  gale  we  were  soon  to  encounter.  The 
boat  had  a full  complement  of  passengers,  and  a full  cargo  of  goods,  mostly  for  western  merchants,  one 
of  whom,  Mr.  Palmer  of  Detroit,  was  on  board  with  his  bride.  There  was  also  a company  of  missionaries 
several  of  whom  were  ladies,  on  their  way  to  some  western  Indian  tribe.  As  the  winds  rose,  friends 
grouped  themselves  together,  and  as  the  storm  grew  more  and  more  furious  there  was  great  terror 
among  them.  The  young  bride  was  frantic,  shrieking  and  calling  on  her  husband.  The  missionaries, 
sang  hymns  and  devoted  themselves  to  soothing  the  terrified.  There  was  a Mr.  Strong  on  board,  a 
cattle  dealer  and  farmer,  after  whom  Strongsville,  near  Cleveland,  was  named.  He  had  in  his  saddle- 
bags the  proceeds  of  a drove  of  cattle  just  sold  at  the  east.  Through  the  night  and  during  the  height  of 
the  storm  he  lay  in  a berth  near  the  companion  way,  his  saddlebags  under  his  head.  When  asked  how 
he  could  lie  there  so  quietly,  nonchalently  replied,  if  he  was  to  be  drowned  he  might  as  well  be 
drowned  there  as  anywhere.  We  lay  tossed  of  the  tempest,  the  big  seas  sweeping  over  us  all  the  long 
night.  Just  as  the  first  gleam  of  daylight  appeared  our  anchor  began  to  drag.  Captain  Millet  seeing 
the  impossibility  of  saving  the  steamer,  ordered  her  beached.  With  skilled  seamanship  she  was  sent 
broadside  on.  A rope  was  stretched  from  boat  to  beach,  and  the  passengers  were  ferried  to  shore  in 
the  small  boat.  They  reached  it  drenched  and  exhausted,  but  all  saved.  Yes,  of  all  on  board  then  1 
suppose  I am  the  only  one  now  living. 

THE  BRADLEY  FLEET. 

Captain  Alva  Bradley  occupies  no  uncertain  or  insignificant  place  in 
the  marine  history  of  Lake  Erie,  and  from  the  vessels  he  has  sailed,  and 
the  vessels  he  has  built  for  others  to  sail,  he  has  perhaps  been  the  most 
active  and  prominent  figure  found  on  the  chain  of  lakes  during  the  half 
century  past.  He  has  made  a remarkable  record,  and  the  wealth  he  has 
amassed  has  been  the  result  of  his  own  industry,  courage  and  shrewd 
business  sense.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he,  also,  is  of 
New  England  descent,  as  the  great  “ Mother  of  the  Western  Reserve  ” 
sent  her  best  and  ablest  children  to  this  corner  of  the  far  west,  to  make  it 
blossom  like  the  rose,  and  to  create  a state  the  third  only  of  all  the 
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Union.  Captain  Bradley  was  born  in  Ellington,  Tolland  county,  Connect- 
icut, on  November  27,  1814.  When  the  youngster  had  reached  his  ninth 
year,  the  father  sold  his  farm,  and,  taking  his  family,  set  out  for  the  west. 
To  Albany  by  wagon,  thence  by  canal  packet  to  within  fifty  miles  of 
Buffalo,  and  from  Buffalo  on  to  Cleveland  by  schooner.  Captain  Bradley 
tells  me  that  they  were  not  able  in  those  days  to  sail  into  the  harbor,  but 
were  taken  ashore  in  small  boats  ; and  he  smiled  and  shook  his  head  when 
I asked  him  if  any  vision  came  to  him  then  of  his  own  stately  fleet  that 
in  later  years  should  carry  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  goods 
in  and  out  of  the  river  entrance  that  had  not  then  been  dug.  Cleveland 
was  not  the  point  of  destination  the  elder  Bradley  had  in  mind,  as  he 
pushed  on  to  Brownhelm,  Lorain  county,  where  he  purchased  or  located 
a farm  and  went  sturdily  to  work.  The  son  labored  beside  him  for  ten 
years,  and  then,  yielding  to  a long  held  desire  for  a sailor’s  life,  he  went 
down  one  day  to  Huron  and  secured  a place  on  the  schooner  Liberty. 
He  was  with  her  two  years  in  her  trading  expeditions  up  and  down  the 
lakes,  and  I asked  him,  when  in  search  of  some  points  of  this  informa- 
tion, “Do  you  know  what  finally  became  of  her?”  and  he  said  he  had 
often  wondered  but  did  not  know.  He  next  sailed  on  the  Young  Leopard^ 
the  Edward  Banc7vft  and  the  Express  in  succession,  and  in  1839  fo'Jnd 
himself  master  of  the  Commodojx  Lawirnce.  He  sailed  her  for  two 
seasons,  and  did  so  well  that  he  felt  justified  in  a venture  of  his  own.  In 
1841  he  and  Ahira  Cobb  built  the  schooner  South  America  of  104  tons. 
Captain  Bradley  personally  sailed  her  three  seasons,  when  she  was  sold. 
Their  record  of  ship  building  ran  up  rapidly  in  the  next  few  years.  In 
1844  they  built  the  Bingham  oi  135  tons;  in  1848,  the  Ellington  of  185 
tons  ; in  1849,  the  propeller  Indiana  of  350  tons.  This  vessel  was  put  on 
the  line  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago.  In  1852  they  turned  out  the 
schooner  Oregon  of  190  tons.  All  these  were  commanded  in  turn  by 
Captain  Bradley  himself,  extending  over  a period  of  fifteen  years.  One 
can  imagine  how  many  miles  of  water  he  passed  over  in  that  time,  how 
many  lives  and  how  much  property  were  entrusted  to  his  care,  how  many 
perils  he  was  called  upon  to  face.  In  1852  he  retired  from  active  lake 
service  and  settled  at  Vermillion,  where  he  gave  his  attention  to  his  fleet 
already  afloat,  and  to  building  additions  thereto.  Here  is  a summary  of 
his  record  in  the  latter  line  for  several  years  : 


years.  tons. 

1853.  The  Challenge 238 

1854.  The  Bay  City 190 
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YEARS,  TONS. 

1855.  The  C.  C.  Griswold 359 

1856.  The  Queen  City 368 

1856.  The  Wellington 300 

1858,  The  Exchange 390 

1861,  The  S.  H.  Kimball 418 

1863.  The  Wagstaff •. 412 

1864.  The  J.  F.  Card 370 

1865.  The  Escanaba 568 

1867.  The  Negaunee 850 


The  latter  vessel  cost  over  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Between  1868  and 
1882,  in  connection  with  other  parties,  Captain  Bradley  built  some  eigh- 
teen vessels,  but  space  will  not  allow  me  to  particularize  further.  The 
Bradley  fleet  in  sail  and  steam,  at  the  latter  mentioned  date,  comprised 
thirty-two  vessels,  and  about  that  number  are  at  present  afloat.  The 
captain  moved  from  Vermillion  to  Cleveland  in  1859,  but  did  not  bring 
his  shipyard  here  until  1868.  He  has  in  later  years  possessed  interests  in 
iron,*  real  estate,  and  other  lines  in  Cleveland. 

Captain  Bradley  is  still  one  of  the  best  known  men  of  Cleveland,  and 
can  be  found  at  his  desk  in  the  Mercantile  bank  building  daily.  He  is  of 
a genial,  pleasant  disposition,  and  can  tell  many  a tale  of  danger  and  ad- 
venture bn  shipboard.  His  chief  characteristics  are  grit  and  a long- 
headed shrewdness  that  have  always  told  him  when  to  invest  and  shown 
him  where  to  invest.  He  has  done  much  for  the  shipping  interests  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  that  he  has  had  ample  returns  therefor  is  only  proper  and 
just.  He  has  the  power  of  attaching  men  to  himself  and  holding  them. 
Captain  Bradley  was  married  in  185 1 to  Ellen  M.  Burgess,  daughter  of 
John  Burgess  of  Milan,  Ohio.  The  captain  was  never  wrecked,  and  has 
never  had  more  than  two  or  three  vessels  lost  among  all  those  he  has 
owned  or  had  an  interest  in.  For  the  last  twenty-seven  years  he  has  been 
his  own  insurer. 

THE  WINSLOW  FLEET. 

No  history  of  the  marine  interests  on  this  chain  of  lakes  or  at  this  port 
could  touch  completion  without  reference  to  the  Winslows,  who  have 
done  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  those  interests  and  whose  boats  have 
been  seen  and  known  in  every  harbor  and  at  every  shipping  point  for  a 
half  century  past.  The  beginning  of  their  great  business  and  extensive 
fleets  was  found  in  Richard  Winslow,  an  honored  and  useful  citizen  who 
made  Cleveland  his  headquarters  in  an  early  day,  and  remained  here  until 
his  death  in  1857.  He  was  born  at  Falmouth,  Maine,  September  6,  1769. 
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In  1812  he  removed  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  remained  for  fourteen 
years,  doing  a large  commercial  business  and  sending  out  vessels  in  the 
West  Indian  trade.  While  living  there  he  made  a tour  of  this  then  far 
away  northwest,  and  becoming  impressed  with  the  promise  of  a future 
held  out  by  Cleveland,  decided  to  make  this  his  home.  He  accordingly 
did  so  in  1831,  and  purchased  at  a point  on  the  river  where  his  sagacity 
rightly  told  him  the  chief  marine  interests  would  finally  locate.  Unlike 
many  of  the  early  settlers  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  Winslow  brought  with  him 
ample  capital,  and  was  able  to  make  investments  of  ultimate  advantage. 
He  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  on  Superior  street,  opposite  Union 
lane,  and  erected  a comfortable  home  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
public  square.  He  soon  became  agent  for  a line  of  vessels  between 
Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  and  also  for  an  important  line  of  canal  boats.  In 
1833  he  became  personally  and  financially  interested  in  the  lake  marine 
by  building  the  brig  North  Carolina.  In  1836  he  was  interested  in  build- 
ing the  famous  steamer  Bunker  Hill,  which  won  such  attention  in  her  day 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  forerunners  of  a great  lake  passenger  busi- 
ness that  was  to  be  perpetual,  but  that  the  railroads  soon  ended  after  they 
got  into  full  operation.  She  was  of  456  tons,  which  was  considered  a 
remarkable  size  in  those  days,  and  was  built  in  the  yards  of  Black  river, 
where  the  North  Carolina  and  the  other  Winslow  boats  were  constructed. 
The  Bunker  Hill  was  burned  about  twenty  years  after  her  building,  at  her 
dock  in  Tonawanda.  Mr.  Winslow  kept  on  adding  boat  after  boat,  and 
increasing  his  business  up  to  his  retirement  in  1854,  when  his  responsi- 
bilities fell  on  the  shoulders  of  his  sons.  He  died  on  August  9,  1857, 
the  ripe  age  of  nearly  eighty-eight,  admired,  respected  and  regretted  by 
the  people  among  whom  he  had  accomplished  so  much.  From  about 
1848  his  sons,  N.  C.,  R.  G.,  H.  J.  and  R.  K.,  their  ages  in  the  order 
named,  had  been  of  great  aid  to  him,  and  after  his  death  the  business  was 
continued  by  them.  None  of  them  ever  actively  sailed  on  the  boats  they 
owned,  but  they  gave  all  their  personal  attention  to  the  management  and 
control  of  the  fleets  they  had  afloat.  They  were  active  and  busy  from  the 
first.  -The  business  in  those  days  combined  the  carrying  of  passengers 
and  freight.  Merchandise  was  brought  up  from  below  and  produce  carried 
back.  They  kept  on  in  boat  building,  and  the  immense  size  of  their  busi- 
ness on  these  lakes  can  perhaps  be  measured  when  it  is  known  that  in  all 
they  have  owned  and  controlled  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  boats,  and  that  some  of  these  have  been  among  the  largest  ever 
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sent  afloat.  They  built  the  City  of  Rome,  of  2,200  tons  burden;  the 
Wocoken — named  after  that  point  of  American  soil  on  which  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  first  landed — of  1,900  tons  ; the  Cumberland,  of  1,700  tons,  and 
many  others  of  large  size  if  not  so  great  as  those  named.  The  building 
of  large  vessels  commenced  in  1855  and  1856,  and  the  passenger  traffic  in 
those  days  was  one  of  the  chief  features  of  commercial  activity.  Vessels 
were  engaged  in  it  that  for  size,  quality  and  appointments  could  not  be 
touched  by  anything  in  the  passenger  line  now  afloat  on  the  lakes.  Of 
the  independent  boats  in  this  line  the  Winslows  had  their  share,  and  those 
who  know  their  pluck  and  enterprise  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  they  held 
their  own.  When  the  railroads  began  to  compete  with  the  lakes  in  the 
carrying  trade,  the  railroad  companies  decided  to  put  on  steam  lines  of 
their  own.  Eight  great  boats  were  built  and  put  on  between  Cleveland 
and  Buffalo,  Buffalo  and  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Buffalo,  etc.  They  cost  an 
immense  sum  of  money,  the  Western  Metropolis,  said  to  be  the  fastest  of 
ail  then  afloat,  costing  some  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
They  did  a great  business,  but  there  was  little  money  in  it.  When  the 
railroads  had  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  obtained  connections  of 
their  own  by  land  between  the  various  cities  on  the  lake  front,  the  day 
for  these  great  passenger  boats  was  at  an  end  and  the  business  they  rep- 
resented was  destroyed.  Destruction  or  ignoble  uses  was  all  that  remained 
to  them.  Some  of  them  were  broken  up  and  their  engines  sent  east, 
others  were  used  for  floating  docks,  and  still  others  converted  into  sail 
vessels  or  propellers. 

In  1858  and  ’59  the  crops  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  failed,  and  the  ves- 
sels that  had  depended  thereon  had  either  to  lie  up  or  choose  a new  field 
of  labor.  Three  of  the  Winslow  boats  were  fitted  out  for  the  European 
trip  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  another  part  of  this  article.  They 
were  gone  three  years  and  came  back  in  1861,  one  bringing  pig  iron  and 
the  other  two  salt.  They  paid  all  expenses  and  some  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars over.  In  1859  K.  Winslow  of  this  city  turned  his  attention  to 

the  iron  ore  trade  of  Lake  Superior,,  then  developing  into  a business  that 
eventually  became  one  of  the  greatest  of  any  upon  the  lakes.  He  fitted 
out  and  built  a number  of  vessels  for  that  trade,  and  has  since  been  one  of 
the  most  extensive  of  the  ore  carriers.  He  has  also  carried  an  immense 
amount  of  grain,  and  has  now  many  vessels  engaged  in  those  two  impor- 
tant lines  of  lake  business.  He  is  the  last  left  of  the  four  brothers.  Mr. 
N.  C,  Winslow,  toward  a later  date,  made  his  home  in  Buffalo,  and  died 
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in  Cleveland  in  1880.  Mr.  H.  J.  Winslow  went  to  New  York  about  i860, 
and  died  in  1883.  R.  G.  Winslow  died  in  1854.  Mr.  R.  K.  Winslow  has 
long  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  vessel  men  of  the  west,  not 
only  by  the  extent  of  his  marine  possessions  but  by  his  keen  business 
sagacity  and  his  ability  to  note  the  signs  of  the  day  and  tell  thereby  what 
steps  to  take  for  the  future.  He  has  spent  a busy  life  in  Cleveland,  where 
he  has  been  useful  in  many  ways.  He  was  born  in  Ocracoke,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  was  brought  to  Cleveland  in  1831  on  the  removal  of  his  father’s 
family.  He  attended  Cleveland  academy,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- one 
he  entered  business  with  his  father  and  brothers  and  has  been  devoted  to 
it  ever  since.  In  1851  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lucy  B.  Clark,  daughter  of 
Dr.  W.  A.  Clark,  one  of  Cleveland’s  best  known  physicians.  Mr.  Winslow 
has  always  been  of  a reserved,  retiring  disposition,  and  although  patriotic 
and  always  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the  land,  has  seldom  allowed 
his  name  to  be  used  in  any  public  connection  or  in  politics.  During  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  an  active  and  liberal  supporter  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  is  of  a scientific  turn  of  mind,  having  a great  love  for  natural  sci- 
ence, and  especially  in  the  line  of  ornithology.  He  has  been  for  many 
years  an  active  and  hard-working  member  of  the  Kirtland  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  and  in  1869  was  elected  its  president.  He  is  a friend  and 
patron  of  art  in  any  form,  of  highly  cultivated  tastes,  and  a wide  range 
of  reading.  Few  men  who  have  been  as  busy  in  commercial  life  as  has 
he,  have  been  able  to  grow  in  so  many  other  directions.  He  is  a modest 
and  courteous  gentleman,  and  those  who  know  him  best,  best  know  his 
native  worth. 

SOME  MINOR  POINTS. 

In  1805  Cleveland  was  made  a port  of  entry.  A collection  district 
was  established  for  the  south  shore  of  the  lake,  and  called  ‘ ‘ the  district 
of  Erie.”  John  Walworth  of  Painesville  was  appointed  collector.  His 
first  clearance  was  issued  to  the  schooner  Good  Intent^  which,  like  many 
good  intentions,  came  to  a bad  ending.  It  was  built  at  Presque  Isle  about 
1800,  and  lost  on  Long  Point,  with  cargo  and  crew,  in  1805.  Mr.  Wal- 
worth died  on  September  10,  1812.  His  successor  was  Ashabel  W.  Wal- 
worth, who  was  removed  in  1829.  Those  holding  this  place  before  i860 
were  as  follows:  Samuel  Starkweather,  from  1829  to  1840;  George  B. 

Merwin,  1840  ; William  Milford,  1841  ; Smith  Ingelhart,  1845  5 C.  L. 
Russell,  1849,  and  Robert  Parks,  from  1853  to  i860. 

In  1830  the  government  built  its  first  lighthouse  in  Cleveland,  at  a cost 
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of  eight  thousand  dollars.  It  was  erected  by  Levi  Johnson  and  located 
on  the  bluff  at  the  north  end  of  Water  street,  at  a point  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  It  has  since  been  replaced  by 
a more  costly  and  elegant  structure. 

Those  who  hold  pronounced  opinions  against  lottery  schemes  will  be 
more  surprised  than  pleased  to  learn  that  an  attempt  was  once  made  to 
improve  our  lake  commerce  and  open  Cuyahoga  river  by  means  of  a lot- 
tery; yet  such  was  the  fact.  In  1807  the  legislature  authorized  the 
scheme,  the  purpose  being  “for  opening  a line  of  communication  for 
trading  purposes  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  river,  by  cleaning  out 
the  channels  of  the  Cuyahoga  and  Tuscarawas  rivers  for  the  passage  of 
boats  and  batteaux,  a wagon  road  seven  miles  long  from  Old  Portage  to 
New  Portage  making  the  connection  between  the  two  rivers.”  The  pro- 
moters of  this  scheme  supposed  that  twelve  thousand  dollars  would  suf- 
fice, and  the  legislature  authorized  the  sale  of  tickets  to  that  amount. 
But  the  drawing  never  came  off,  and  the  money  paid  in  was  afterwards 
refunded. 

It  was  in  the  year  1816  that  an  association  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a pier  out  into  the  open  lake.  It  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  “Cleveland  Pier  company,”  and  among  its  incorporators 
were  Alonzo  Carter,  A.  W.  Walworth,  Dr.  David  Long,  Alfred  Kelley, 
Samuel  Williamson,  Irad  Kelley  and  Levi  Johnson.  This  was  an  ambi- 
tious year  for  Cleveland,  being  the  one  in  which  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Lake  Erie  was  opened,  and  having  among  its  owners  some  of  the  gentle- 
men named  above.  Work  was  commenced  on  the  pier,  but  it  came  to 
nothing.  The  foundation  was  a quicksand  and  the  superstructure  of 
wood,  and  of  course  the  fierce  and  sudden  storms  of  Lake  Erie  were  too 
much  for  its  frail  strength. 

Cleveland’s  first  vessels  sent  direct  to  European  ports  left  here  in  1858. 
The  barque  D.  C.  Pierce  was  built  for  Messrs.  Pierce  and  Barney,  and 
sent  to  Liverpool  loaded  with  staves  and  black  walnut  lumber.  Some  ten 
vessels  followed,  having  a total  tonnage  of  3,600.  This  new  trade  was  a 
success,  and  was  kept  up  until  the  war.  Most  of  the  vessels  thus  sent 
were  sold  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  and  scattered  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  globe. 

The  tributes  to  the  difficulties  met  in  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga in  the  early  days  are  quite  frequent.  The  venerable  Melancthon 
Barnett  said  some  years  ago:  “We  had  no  convenient  harbor  in  those 
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days,  and  were  compelled  to  unload  vessels  by  means  of  lighters.  I have 
worked  all  night  many  a time  to  unload  vessels,  fearing  a storm  was  aris 
ing. ” An  old  sailor,  whose  name  was  not  attached  to  his  communica 
tion,  in  writing  to  a Cleveland  paper,  said:  “While  sailing  in  the  schooner 
Mercator  in  1822  we  could  not  enter  the  harbor  during  the  whole  summer, 
although  the  little  hooker  only  drew  three  and  one-quarter  feet”  In  a 
letter  written  in  1843  by  Colonel  James  Hillman  of  Youngstown  to  Judge 
Barr,  he  relates  the  following: 

The  mouth  of  the  Cuyahogas  was  then  {1786)  about  the  same  as  when  I last  saw  it  in  1813.  There 
was  a pond  of  water  west  of  the  mouth,  which  we  called  Sunfish  pond,  where  we  caught  sunfish.  We 
carried  axes  to  cut  our  wood,  and  I remember  we  at  one  time  undertook  to  open  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  was  choked  with  sand.  We  made  wooden  shovels  and  began  to  dig  away  the  sand  until  the 
water  ran  through,  which  took  away  the  sand  so  fast  that  our  party  was  divided,  a portion  being  left  on 
the  east  side  where  Cleveland  now  is.  Caldwell  and  Eliott  had  a small  sailboat  to  carry  the  flour  and 
bacon  to  Detroit.  We  used  to  cross  the  river  by  means  of  the  Mackinaw , that  being  the  name  of  the 
sailboat.  By  opening  the  mouth  of  the  river  she  could  sail  up  to  where  there  was  a spring,  near  where 
Main  street  comes  to  the  river. 

When  the  steamboats  became  a regular  thing  on  the  lake,  in  the  days 
when  Cleveland  had  no  railroads,  there  was  naturally  much  rivalry  among 
the  various  boats  concerning  records  of  speed.  I have  come  across  the 
“log”  kept  by  a passenger  aboard  one-of  these  boats,  during  a race  that 
commenced  at  Cleveland  and  ended  at  Buffalo.  There  were  three  starters 
— the  Erie^  the  Cleveland  and  the  Buffalo.  It  was  Monday,  September  3, 
1839.  The  following  are  extracts  from  his  record  : 

Left  Cleveland  at  8:15  A.  m.  At  10:19  we  are  ten  miles  out.  At  11:25  Erie  turns  into  Fairport. 
At  12:45  only  one  lady  appears  at  the  table — the  rest  are  sick,  i P.  M.  we  have  yet  three  holes  in  the 
valve  gauge  not  filled,  or  we  have  three  links  to  let  out.  7:30  P.  M.  wood  running  low.  7:55  p.  M. 
scratching  up  everything  that  is  wood.  The  fenders  and  berth  bottoms  go  in.  9:55  p.  M.  at  the  dock 
in  Buffalo  with  wood  enough  left  to  sell.  We  (the  Cleveland)  beat  the  Buffalo  thirty-four  and  a quarter 
minutes. 

Mr.  George  B.  Merwin,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Cleve- 
land, published  in  1876  a very  interesting  paper,  from  which  I take  the 
liberty  of  borrowing  the  following : 

In  the  winter  of  1821-2,  my  father  built  a schooner,  the  Minerva,  at  the  foot  of  Superior  street.  She 
was  launched  March  22,  1822,  and  was  the  first  vessel  enrolled  and  licensed  in  the  district  of  Cuyahoga. 
The  chain  cable  was  forged  by  a blacksmith.  In  order  to  test  the  strength  of  the  chain,  it  was  made 
fast  to  a tree  and  pulled  on  by  twenty-six  yoke  of  oxen.  [What  would  the  early  shipbuilders  have  done 
without  the  oxen  ?]  It  parted  after  a heavy  strain,  but  was  judged  by  all  to  be  sufficiently  strong.  On 
the  opening  of  navigation  the  Minerva  was  dispatched  to  Mackinaw,  and  made  the  trip  there  and  back 
in  four  weeks,  which  was  considered  a wonderful  achievement.  She  was  commanded  for  several  years 
by  Captain  Clifford  Belden.  Afterwards  the  steamer  Macedonia  was  built  on  the  farm  of  Samuel  Dille, 
four  miles  out  on  the  Newburgh  road,  and  was  drawn  on  wheels  and  launched  ai  the  foot  of  Superior 
street. 
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A PROMINENT  SHIP-BUILDER. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  the  above  to  the  part  Thomas  Quayle  has 
taken  in  the  ship-building  interests  of  Cleveland,  but  he  has  done  so  much 
in  that  line  and  has  been  so  long  in  the  forefront  of  active  and  conscien- 
tious work  that  more  than  a passing  reference  is  demanded.  He 
was  born  on  the  Isle  of  Man  on  May  9,  18 ii,  and  his  parents 
came  to  America  in  1827.  The  objective  point  was  Cleveland,  and  on 
reaching  here  the  father  purchased  a farm  at  Newburgh,  where  he  resided 
until  death.  Before  leaving  his  island  home  the  son  Thomas  had  learned 
the  carpenter  trade  which,  of  course,  included  some  knowledge  of  ship 
building,  which  must  of  necessity  have  been  a prominent  and  important 
branch  of  labor  in  a country  where  only  water-ways  led  to  communication 
with  the  great  outside  world.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  gave  to  his 
early  labor  the  industry  and  close  attention  which  have  all  through  life 
been  among  his  business  characteristics.  On  reaching  Ohio  he  went  into 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Church  at  Huron.  In  1847  so  advanced  that 

he  determined  on  a venture  in  his  own  behalf,  and  accordingly  formed  a 
partnership  with  John  Codeyand  at  once  started  into  the  business  of  ship- 
building. This  connection  lasted  three  years,  during  which  time  the  firm 
built  the  brigs  Caroli7ie  and  Shakespeare  for  Charles  Richmond  of  Chicago. 
In  1849  Mr.  Codey,  being  won  by  the  California  gold  fever,  disposed  of 
his  interest  in  the  vessel  business  and  went  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Mr. 
Quayle  remained  on  the  ground  and  continued  in  his  chosen  profession. 
In  a short  time  he  formed  a partnership  with  Luther  Moses,  and  for  the  next 
two  years  the  firm  carried  on  a large  and  lucrative  business,  having  from 
six  to  seven  vessels  on  the  stocks  at  once,  and  turning  out  two  sets  a 
year.  Mr.  Quayle  left  the  firm,  and  in  the  year  afterwards  formed 
a connection  with  the  late  John  Martin.  The  new  firm  was  styled  Quayle 
& Martin.  The  business  was  then  still  farther  enlarged  and  extended. 
In  one  year  their  yard  turned  out  thirteen  vessels,  among  others  being  the 
barque  W.  T.  Graves  which  carried  the  largest  cargo  of  any  fresh  water 
vessel  then  afloat.  The  firm  also  turned  out  the  propeller  Dean  Rich- 
mond. Four  first-class  vessels  were  built  for  Mr.  Frank  Perew,  named 
the  Mary  E.  PereWy  D.  P.  Dobbin,  Chandler  J.  Wells,  and  J.  G.  Hasten. 
They  also  built  the  tug  J.  H.  Martin,  intended  for  their  use  in  the  harbor 
of  Erie. 

In  1873  the  firm  of  Quayle  & Martin  dissolved  partnership  because  of 
Mr.  Martin’s  death,  the  business  being  assumed  by  the  senior  partner, 
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who  admitted  his  sons,  George  L.  and  Thomas  E.,  who  had  learned  their 
business  under  their  father’s  able  and  careful  direction.  The  new  firm  of 
Thomas  Quayle  & Sons  stood  even  higher  in  the  ship-building  world  than 
those  that  had  preceded  it.  The  first  vessels  launched  by  it  were  the 
E.  P.  Hale  and  the  Sparta.  In  the  following  year  they  finished  and 
launched  the  Commodore,  the  largest  then  afloat  on  the  lakes.  During  the 
summer  of  1878  they  built  two  propellers  for  the  Anchor  line  and  one 
for  the  Western  Transportation  company  of  Buffalo,  the  latter  being 
named  the  Buffalo.  These  were  followed  by  the  Milwaukee  and  Chicago 
of  the  same  line.  ' In  1879  Mr.  Quayle,  satisfied  that  he  had  done  his 
share  of  labor  in  the  world,  retired  from  the  firm  and  was  succeeded  by 
Thomas  Quayle’s  Sons,  composed  of  Thomas  E. , George  L.  and  William 
H.  Quayle.  The  new  concern  has  done  its  share  of  work,  and  stands 
high  in  the  regard  of  the  marine  world.  Mr.  Thomas  Quayle  is  enjoying 
in  the  quiet  of  his  home  the  fruits  of  his  long  toil,  and  in  his  old  age  can 
look  back  with  pleasure  over  a life  in  which  honesty  and  industry  have 
gone  hand  in  hand.  Vessel  men  say  of  him  that  if  he  could  not  build  a 
boat  on  terms  that  would  enable  him  to  do  it  well,  he  would  not  take  the 
contract  at  all,  and  that  no  cheap  or  shoddy  work  was  ever  turned  out  of 
his  yard.  The  result  was,  that  when  one  of  his  boats  was  mentioned, 
men  knew  its  quality,  and  nothing  more  in  that  line  need  be  said.  His 
usefulness  can  perhaps  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  in  his  life  he  has 
built  and  set  afloat  fully  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  various  kinds. 
Quayle  has  gone  through  life  with  the  idea  that  a man,  to  succeed  in  a business 
must  stick  to  it,  and  has  allowed  no  outside  affairs  to  engross  his  attention. 
He  has  shunned  public  life  of  all  kind,  and  although  he  allowed  himself  to 
fill  a term  in  the  city  council  in  i860  and  1861,  he  got  out  of  it  as  soon 
as  he  could  and  declined  to  go  back.  He  has  at  the  same  time  been  a 
patriotic  and  public  spirited  citizen,  watching  all  public  events  with  the 
greatest  attention  and  interest.  He  was  a Whig  up  to  the  ending  of  that 
party,  and  has  been  a devoted  Republican  ever  since.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church,  a Mason,  and  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  Mona’s  Relief  society.  There  are  few  men  in  Cleveland 
who  command  a wider  degree  of  public  confidence  and  respect  than 
Thomas  Quayle,  and  few  who  have  so  well  and  honestly  performed  the 
duties  of  life — manly  and  modest,  faithful  as  a husband,  father,  citizen  and 
employer,  and  upright  and  sincere  in  all  his  dealings  with  men. 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 
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LAKE  ERIE, 


LAKE  ERIE. 

I. 

Oh,  restless  Erie, 

Never  weary 
Of  thy  constant  roar  ; 

From  thy  mighty,  heaving  heart 
Let  the  beating  waves  impart, 

Without  polish,  without  art, 

What  has  gone  before  ; 

Oh,  tireless  Erie, 

Answer  to  my  query  ! 

II. 

Oh,  noble  Erie, 

I will  hear  thee ; 

Tell  thy  tale  to  me ; 

Tell  me  of  creation, 

Flood  and  desolation. 

Every  tribe  and  nation 

That  has  come  to  thee ; 

Oh,  haughty  Erie, 

Answer  to  my  query ! 

III. 

Oh,  ceaseless  Erie, 

Cold  and  weary. 

Who  beheld  thy  shore  ? 

What  their  customs,  what  their  tongue. 
What  they  did  and  what  they  sung. 
With  what  voices  woodlands  rung. 
Shall  we  know  no  more  ? 

Silent  Erie, 

Answer  to  my  query  ! 
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IV. 

Oh,  mighty  Erie, 

Come,  be  cheery, 

Bring  thy  memory  back  ; 

Who  the  builders  of  the  mounds  ? 
Were  these  pyres  or  pleasure  grounds? 
Why  no  more  the  flint  resounds 
On  the  serpent’s  back  ? 

Moody  Erie, 

Answer  to  my  query  ! 

V. 

Historic  Erie, 

Ancient  Erie, 

Round  thy  shimmering  sands 
Red  men  hunted,  fished  and  fought ; 
Chased  the  deer,  and  beaver  caught ; 
Bartered,  quarreled , stole  and  bought. 
On  thy  woody  lands  ; 

Oh,  dearest  Erie, 

Yes,  we  love  but  fear  thee  ! 

VI. 

Oh,  royal  Erie, 

We  revere  thee, 

Keep  thy  secrets  well ; 

We  will  know  when  earth’s  life  ends, 
When  the  past  with  future  blends. 

And  the  good  Creator  sends. 

All  that  happened  near  thee. 
Noble  loyal  Erie  ! 


Charles  K.  Bolton. 
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A REVIEW  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF  ‘McMASTER’S 
HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  ’ * 

The  second  volume  of  McMaster’s  work  fully  bears  out  the  promise  of 
the  first.  The  history  is  as  interesting  as  Macaulay’s,  and  resembles  it 
in  style  and  manner.  Not  only  in  literary  excellence  but  in  his  vigorous 
method  of  treating  the  various  subjects  will  his  book  favorably  compare 
with  that  of  the  most  graphic  and  interesting  English  historian.  This 
volume  covers  most  of  Washington’s,  all  of  Adams’  and  part  of  Jefferson’s 
administrations.  As  an  adjunct  of  the  public  records  the  story  is  told 
largely  from  the  newspapers,  and  the  different  opinions  of  political  events 
are  effectively  portrayed  by  paraphrase  and  transcript  from  the  partisan 
prints.  “While  the  newspapers  of  that  day,”  says  the  author,  “ were  as 
powerful  in  guiding  public  opinion  as  in  our  own,  they  were  a much  surer 
index  to  the  public  mind.  With  the  exception  of  a column  of  local  items, 
and  it  may  be  another  which,  giving  a summary  of  news  for  the  week, 
did  duty  as  an  editorial,  the  newspaper  was  made  up  of  contributions 
which  came  directly  from  the  people  or  were  copied  from  other  gazettes.” 
Thus  the  reader  is  vividly  put  right  in  the  place  of  the  Federalist  or 
Republican  of  the  day,  and  enabled  to  see  things  as  they  saw  them.  Each 
side  of  any  mooted  question  is  fairly  and  effectually  presented,  and  the 
student  of  the  period  has  enough  of  the  original  material  set  forth  to  form 
for  himself  an  intelligent  judgment  on  the  various  questions  that  agitated 
the  public  mind.  And  what  is  of  as  much  importance  to  the  busy  man 
who  reads  history,  the  author  either  gives  positively  his  own  notion  or 
allows  plainly  to  be  seen  what  is  his  own  idea  on  controverted  points. 
This  is  the  proper  way  to  write  history,  for  the  expression  of  a decided 
opinion  on  men  and  events  is  what  the  annalist  owes  to  his  readers.  He 
has  waded  through  a mass  of  material  of  which  he  can  only  give  the  pith, 
has  had  before  him  a great  deal  of  evidence  of  which  he  can  only  mention 
the  points,  and  has  read  many  documents  and  books  to  which  he  can 
but  briefly  allude.  If  he  be  honest,  unprejudiced  and  has  an  impartial 
enlightened  judgment,  his  characterization  of  men  and  his  views  of  events 


* A History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  by  John  Bach  McMaster.  In  five  volumes.  Vol.  II. 
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are  fully  as  important  as  the  narration  of  facts  and  the  coloring  of  his 
picture.  Every  man  wants  to  know  the  history  of  his  own  country,  but 
on  disputed  matters,  after  having  a fair  presentation  of  each  side,  he 
wishes  the  dictum  of  his  author.  While  it  is  desirable  that  Americans 
should  have  correct  ideas  of  the  issues  that  divided  the  country  during 
Washington’s  administration,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  need  go  through 
the  whole  process  of  forming  a right  judgment.  For  all  practical  purposes 
a fair-minded  and  intelligent  guide  is  ample.  The  fault  that  he  is  not 
positive  ill  his  opinions  nor  free  from  ambiguity  in  their  expression  can- 
not be  found  with  Mr.  McMaster;  and  while,  in  the  main,  one  cannot  go 
far  wrong  in  adopting  his  ideas,  it  is  fairly  open  to  question  whether  in 
some  instances  his  language  is  not  more  decided  than  the  occasion  warrants. 

Of  this  I will  cite  one  example.  During  Washington’s  administration, 
when  party  spirit  ran  very  high,  Hamilton  was  the  great  object  of  attack 
from  his  opponents,  the  Republicans.  The  Republican  speaker  of  the 
house  had — in  connection  with  another  member  and  James  Monroe,  then 
a senator — lighted  upon  some  testimony  and  got  hold  of  some  notes  to  a 
Mrs.  Reynolds  that  seemed  to  show  that  Hamilton  had  been  engaged  in 
speculations  that  were  entirely  unworthy  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
In  working  up  these  facts,  questioning  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  listening  to  the 
reports  of  his  wife,  these  three  men,”  in  the  words  of  the  author, 
began  to  play  a part  that  would  have  been  shameful  in  a pimp.”  How- 
ever, they  presented  the  memoranda  and  the  notes  to  Hamilton  and  asked 
him  to  explain.  He  owned  having  written  the  notes,  and  named  that 
evening  as  the  time  when  he  would  tell  the  whole  story.  He  then  in- 
formed them  that  Mrs.  Reynolds  had  been  his  mistress  ; that  she  had  ad- 
mitted the  same  to  her  husband  ; that  Reynolds  had,  on  the  strength  of 
the  connection,  demanded  hush  money ; that  he  had  obtained  a thousand 
dollars,  which  he  said  would  satisfy  his  injured  honor;  that  he  had  after- 
wards demanded  more  money  ; had  got  more,  but  the  demands  becoming 
too  frequent  and  exorbitant,  Hamilton  had  refused  to  do  anything 
further,  and  thereupon  Reynolds  had  gone  to  them  for  purposes  of 
revenge.  This  explanation  fully  satisfied  the  three  men,  and  the  matter 
remained  quiet  for  five  years,  when  the  charges  of  speculation  appeared  in 
print,  and,  though  entreated,  Monroe  refused  to  write  the  few  words  that 
would  have  completely  refuted  the  accusation.  To  save  himself,  there- 
fore, from  being  thought  guilty  of  misdemeanor  in  high  office,  Hamilton 
was  forced  to  confess  adultery  by  putting  into  print  an  account  of  his 
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whole  relations  with  Mrs.  Reynolds.  Now,  it  is  true  that  Monroe  and  his 
associates  engaged  in  a low  piece  of  business,  when  they  went  to  work  to 
bring  home  this  charge  against  the  secretary  through  the  testimony  of  a 
disreputable  man  and  woman,  but  their  conduct  does  not  merit  being  char- 
acterized as  such  “that  would  have  been  shameful  in  a pimp.”  They 
certainly  acted  honorably  in  the  first  instance  in  laying  the  whole  matter 
before  Hamilton,  instead  of  publishing  it  to  the  world  ; even  while  Monroe 
is  more  censurable  than  the  others  in  allowing  later  a vile  pamphleteer  to 
obtain  copies  of  the  documents  regarding  the  scandal,  and  which  he  had 
promised  Hamilton  should  never  be  put  to  a mischievous  use,  he  does  not 
deserve  the  opprobrious  comparison.  But  our  author  has  no  love  for 
Monroe.  He  says  of  him  : “ His  ability  was  small,  his  spirit  mean.  No 

sound  was  more  grateful  to  him  than  the  hollow  applause  of  an  ignorant 
and  unthinking  mob.”  This  is  as  unjust  in  its  way  as  is  Barton’s  senten- 
tious characterization  of  Hamilton : He  took  his  politics  from  one  side 

of  Dover  straits,  his  morals  from  the  other.” 

From  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  until  the  question  of  slavery 
became  not  only  a national  issue  but  the  all  engrossing  topic,  the  admin- 
istration of  Washington  is  the  most  important  part  of  our  history.  It 
was  then  that  the  constitution  was  first  put  to  a practical  test.  Its  ele- 
mentary provisions  were  defined,  construed  and  expounded.  In  short,  the 
constitution  was  on  trial,  and  it  was  of  supreme  moment  that  a favorable 
start  should  be  made.  That  so  good  a beginning  was  had,  we  owe  above 
all  to  Washington  and  Hamilton.  They  elaborated  their  own  work ; for 
Curtis  tells  us  that  to  them  and  Madison  is  due  above  all  others  the 
successful  completion  of  the  labors  of  the  constitutional  convention 
and  the  adoption  of  the  instrument  by  the  absolutely  requisite 
states  of  Virginia  and  New  York.  It  is  not  only  an  instructive  period  for 
Americans,  but  it  is  one  of  the  significant  parts  of  the  political  history  of 
the  world,  for  then  began  the  successful  experiment  of  the  government  of 
a territorial  empire  by  a republican  people ; then  began  the  solution  of 
the  hitherto  unsolved  problem,  how  a democracy  might  form  a powerful 
nation,  leaving  to  its  constituent  parts  their  inherent  liberties.  Leagues 
and  confederations  existed  in  ancient  Greece  and  modern  Europe,  but 
never  hitherto  had  there  been  contrived  so  complete  a union  of  sovereign 
states  ; never  before  had  true  federation  been  realized.  And  this  cannot 
be  too  frequently  emphasized,  as  it  is  the  fashion  of  some  writers  now-a- 
days  to  reflect  upon  the  work  of  our  constitutional  fathers.  Those,  how- 
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ever,  who  have  drank  the  deepest  of  the  spirit  and  history  of  the  time 
have  the  greatest  veneration  for  what  Talleyrand  called  “the  most  per- 
fect instrument  that  was  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man.”  It  is  true  in- 
deed that  most  Americans  share  this  reverence  for  the  constitution  and  its 
authors ; and  nothing  can  be  more  desirable  than  that  our  citizens  should 
have  correct  notions  and  grateful  remembrances  of  the  days  when  the 
constitution  was  made  and  first  put  in  force;  for,  as  Guizot  says,  “The 
power  of  memories  is  great  in  rooting  and  developing  institutions.” 
Following  McMaster,  then,  we  must  ascribe  to  Washington  and  Ham- 
ilton the  great  credit  of  organizing  the  national  government,  and  con- 
ducting it  through  the  first  years  of  its  existence.  This  period  is  at  once 
suggestive  of  the  continued  conflict  between  the  Federalists,  with  Hamil- 
ton at  their  head,  and  the  Republicans,  under  the  leadership  of  Jefferson, 
the  secretary  of  state.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  our  author,  in  the 
main,  agrees  with  Hildreth  that  the  Federalists  were  nearer  right  than 
their  opponents,  and  that  it  was  fortunate  that  the  ship  of  state  on  its 
first  voyage  was  manned  by  Federalist  officers.  And  it  is  true  indeed  that 
the  historical  literature  has  dealt  kindly  with  Hamilton  and  his  party.  Hil- 
dreth, manifestly  sympathizing  keenly  with  them,  has  nevertheless  given  a 
fairly  impartial  account  of  these  years,  and  the  school  and  popular  his- 
tories have  been  largely  influenced  by  his  work.  On  the  other  hand,  tra- 
dition has  been  on  the  side  of  Jefferson.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  that  has  existed,  with  only  one  change  of  name,  through  ail 
the  years  of  our  government.  In  power  and  out  of  power,  in  defeat  and 
obloquy,  it  has  remained  essentially  the  same  party.  The  Democratic 
platforms  of  our  day  frequently  reaffirm  the  principles  of  Jefferson,  and 
there  has  seemed  to  be  a sort  of  political  apostolical  succession  that  has 
kept  alive  and  vigorous  the  worship  of  its  founder.  - It  is  nevertheless 
true  that  Jefferson’s  title  to  our  gratitude  does  not  arise  from  his  course 
while  he  held  office  under  Washington.  He  was  a clog  to  the  administra- 
tion. Privy  to  its  councils,  and  not  wishing  to  com^  out  openly  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  President,  he  gave  office  to  an  editor  and  paid  a pamphleteer 
to  attack  the  measures  of  the  government.  His  choice  as  a cabinet 
officer  by  Washington  was,  however,  wise,  as  he  was  the  head  of  a large 
party  that  was  entitled  to  recognition  ; and,  indeed,  under  other  circum- 
stances he  would  have  been  a useful  man,  but  his  envy  and  jealousy  of 
Hamilton  were  such  as  to  make  these  feelings  the  crowning  influence  of 
almost  every  act.  While  the  constitution  was  being  framed  Jefferson  was  in 
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France.  He  had  no  hand  in  its  construction,  and  nothing  to  do  with  its 
ratification  by  his  native  state.  Indeed,  he  was  at  first  opposed  to  its 
adoption.  Nor  would  his  services  have  likely  been  of  great  value  in  the 
constitutional  convention,  for,  as  Mr.  McMaster  happily  says,  he  was  one 
of  ^^that  great  class  of  men  who  are  dissenters  without  being  revolution- 
ists, and  objectionists  without  being  conservative ; men  who,  while  they 
destroy  with  judgment,  cannot  build  up.  Such  men  were  Samuel  Adams, 
John  Hancock  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Either  Adams  or  Hancock  might, 
like  Jefferson,  have  written  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  neither 
of  the  three  could  have  drawn  a constitution  that  would  have  lived  six 
months.”  A very  different  man  was  Hamilton,  who  had  extraordinary 
ability,  unbounded  resources  and  was  fertile  in  expedients.  No  difficulty 
was  so  great  that  he  could  not  see  its  solution  ; for  any  desirable  end  he 
could  devise  the  ways  and  means  ; to  effect  any  cherished  purpose  he  had 
a ready  scheme.  Almost  all  historians  have  done  justice  to  his  capacity, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  has  received  especial  praise  from  our  foreign 
chroniclers,  Laboulaye  and  Von  Holst.  Mr.  McMaster  confirms  the  gen- 
erally received  notion  that  of  all  our  treasury  secretaries  Hamilton  was 
the  greatest.  All  of  his  plans,  however,  were  combatted  by  the  Repub- 
licans. With  our  present  ideas,  his  funding  scheme  and  the  proposition 
to  raise  needed  revenue  by  a tax  on  whiskey  seem  so  reasonable  that  we 
can  hardly  comprehend  why  they  should  have  met  with  earnest  opposi- 
tion. Hamilton’s  bank  would  not  to-day  meet  with  favor,  for  with  wealth 
generally  diffused  throughout  the  country  as  now,  we  have  a better  system  , 
but  in  i8i6,  when  the  Republicans  were  in  full  power,  a bank  similar  in 
plan  to  Hamilton’s  was  chartered,  and  Hildreth  claims,  with  reason,  that 
there  was  greater  expediency  for  the  bank  in  1791  than  later.  Jefferson’s 
opposition  to  the  bank  scheme  is  thus  explained  by  our  author : 

Much  of  Jefferson’s  dislike  to  the  bill  may  undoubtedly  have  been  sincere.  But  by  far  the  larger  part 
sprang  from  intense  hatred  of  Hamilton.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  the  greatest  place  in  the  cabinet 
filled  by  any  but  himself.  It  fretted  him  to  think  that  while  Knox  (the  war  secretary)  was  busy  with  the 
petty  affairs  of  a regiment  of  troops,  that  while  he  himself  spent  hours  every  day  in  exchanging  notes 
with  the  French  minister,  or  listening  to  the  claims  of  rival  inventors,  Hamilton  was  perfecting  a finan- 
cial policy  that  drew  upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  whole  continent. 

The  result  of  Hamilton’s  measures  was  a marvelous  improvement  in 
trade,  the  beginning  of  the  growth  of  manufacturing  industries  and  a good 
demand  for  money.  “Yet  the  sight  of  this  business  activity  excited  in 
the  breast  of  Jefferson,  the  stern  patriot,  only  malignant  hatred  for  the 
man  to  whose  fertile  brain  and  untiring  labor  it  was  due.” 
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It  is  curious  to  note  the  extent  to  which  the  opposition  to  Hamilton 
was  carried.  In  1792,  when  his  special  measures  had  for  some  time  been 
in  operation,  on  the  assembling  of  congress  the  part  of  the  President’s 
speech  in  relation  to  the  national  debt  was  under  consideration  by  the 
house.  It  was  felt  that  measures  should  be  taken  for  its  reduction,  and 
(be  it  remembered  there  was  then  no  ways  and  means  committee)  a reso- 
lution was  offered  asking  the  secretary  to  furnish  a plan.  This  Madison 
opposed.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  although  he  and  Hamil- 
ton had  worked  together  with  the  fullest  sympathy  in  the  constitutional 
convention,  and  had  united  in  writing  the  Federalist  papers  expounding 
the  constitution  and  to  influence  its  adoption  by  the  states,  Madison  was 
now,  through  the  influence  of  Jefferson  and  the  Virginia  Republicans, 
one  of  the  warmest  opponents  of  the  secretary.  Madison  opposed  call- 
ing for  a plan.  What  the  house  wanted  was  information,  not  a plan. 
To  call  on  the  secretary  for  a scheme  was  to  shift  the  responsibility  from 
the  representatives  of  the  people  to  one  who  is  not  elected  by  the  people 
and  over  whom  they  had  no  control.  It  was  further  alleged  that  the 
secretary’s  reports  were  like  Adam  Smith’s  ‘Treatise  on  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,’  and  were  full  of  specious  arguments  “to  win  the  doubtful  to  his 
side  and  to  confuse  the  cautious.” 

Nor  was  it  only  on  domestic  questions  that  party  spirit  raged.  “What 
should  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  be?”  was  a question  disputed  with 
intense  bitterness.  Europe  was  in  a turmoil.  There  was  revolution  and 
anarchy  in  France,  and  she  was  at  war  with  the  other  European  nations. 
Mr.  McMaster  says  the  Federal  party  showed  a “singular  affection  for 
England,  and  the  Republican  party  exhibited  a most  infatuated  love  for 
France.”  The  Republicans  thought  that  the  French  had  set  up  a republic 
like  our  own.  They  did  not  see  the  difference  between  the  two.  Says 
our  author : 

The  revolution  by  which  we  shook  off  the  rule  of  England  was  a Saxon  revolution,  and  conducted 
with  the  sobriety,  with  the  dignity,  with  the  love  of  law  and  order  that  have  ever  marked  the  national 
uprisings  of  the  Saxon  race.  The  French  revolution  was  a Celtic  revolution,  and  accompanied  with  the 
violence,  the  wanton  destruction  of  property,  the  wilful  waste  of  life  that  have  ever  disgraced  movements 
towards  liberty  among  the  Celts. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  during  the  first  years  of  the  outbreak  there 
should  have  been  a strong  sympathetic  feeling  with  France.  France  had 
assisted  the  colonies  in  their  war  with  England,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
without  that  help  our  independence  would  have  been  gained.  Nor  were 
the  first  excesses  of  the  Parisian  mob  without  excuse.  “The  violence 
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of  revolutions,”  says  Macaulay,  “ is  generally  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  maladministration  which  has  produced  them.  ” Aside  from  the  differ- 
ence in  race,  it  could  not  have  been  expected  that  the  French,  whose 
government  had  been  simply  execrable,  should  proceed  with  the  same 
moderation  as  the  Americans,  whose  government  had  certainly  been  tol- 
erable. The  kind  fellow-feeling  was  at  first  natural  and  “commendable, 
but  the  Republicans  carried  it  too  far  when  they  became  the  apologists 
and  admirers  of  a succession  of  men  whose  shameful  deeds  make  every- 
thing else  that  is  monstrous  and  inhuman  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  seem  tame” — (McMaster,  p.  209).  The  Republicans,  moreover, 
allowed  their  feelings  to  get  the  better  of  their  judgment.  Sympathy  was 
not  enough.  They  wished  to  give  France  material  assistance  in  her  war 
with  England.  They  wanted  to  espouse  her  cause.  They  considered  it 
a bounden  duty  to  help  her  in  her  time  of  trouble,  as  she  had  helped  us. 
Fortunately  Washington  was  wiser  than  they.  The  news  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  England  by  the  French  republic  was  received  in  April, 
1793,  and  shortly  after  he  put  forth  his  proclamation  of  neutrality,  calling 
on  “all  good  citizens  to  take  no  part  in  aiding  or  abetting  either  of  the 
belligerent  powers.  ” Washington  was  neither  English  nor  French.  He 
was  American,  and  had  the  sagacity  to  see  what  is  now  universally 
admitted  to  have  been  the  only  correct  and  prudent  course.  It  was  for- 
tunate that  the  President  possessed  the  confidence  and  admiration  of  the 
majority  of  his  fellow-citizens,  for  neutrality  was  at  first  unpopular,  and 
it  required  the  firm  and  wise  persuasions  of  a Washington  to  induce  his 
countrymen  to  even  decently  respect  his  proclamation.  For  his  policy, 
however,  he  was  roundly  abused  by  the  Democratic  societies  and  journals, 
and  chief  among  the  latter  was  Freneau's  Gazettey  whose  editor  held  an 
office  in  the  state  department  and  whose  articles  were  unquestionably 
inspired  by  Jefferson.  Washington,  these  newspapers  said,  “was  fast 
debauching  the  country.  He  was  seeking  a crown.  He  was  passing 
himself  off  as  an  honest  man  ” — (McMaster,  p.  1 1 1).  A toast  drank  at  a 
dinner  of  a Democratic  society  of  Pennsylvania,  was  : “George  Washing- 
ton— may  he  be  actuated  by  Republican  principles  and  remember  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  or  cease  to  preside  over  the  United  States.” 
But  the  President  steadily  pursued  the  course  he  had  marked  out,  in 
which  he  was  warmly  encouraged  by  Hamilton.  He  felt,  however,  these 
attacks  keenly.  “ The  publications,”  he  wrote  on  one  occasion,  “ in  Fre- 
neau’s and  Bache’s  papers  are  outrages  on  common  decency.” 
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But  the  neutrality  proclamation  did  not  remove  all  danger  of  foreign 
complications.  British  privateers  preyed  upon  American  merchantmen, 
and  in  this  respect,  according  to  McMaster,  the  French  were  equally 
culpable.  Nevertheless  the  depredations  of  the  British  came  nearer  home, 
and  in  1794  war  seemed  imminent.  A proposition  was  made  in  the  house 
to  seize  all  money  due  from  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  English  sub- 
jects, and  to  hold  it  as  indemnity  for  losses  incurred  by  American  merchant 
vessels  from  British  privateers.  And  in  this  connection  our  author  notes 
the  change  in  public  sentiment  that  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  such 
matters.  He  says : 

Had  a congressman  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  been  foolish  enough  to  demand  the  sequestration 
of  English  debts  till  the  damage  done  our  merchants  by  the  Alabama  and  the  Florida,  the  Sumter  and 
the  Shenandoah,  was  paid  to  the  last  cent,  he  would  have  been  denounced  and  laughed  at  over  the 
whole  land.  In  1794  had  a congressman  risen  in  his  place  and  even  suggested  submitting  the  matters 
in  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  he  would  have  been  denounced  in  the 
house  as  an  aristocrat  and  monarchist,  and  execrated  by  every  Democratic  society  from  Maine  to  the 
backwoods  of  Kentucky. 

The  resolutions  embodying  this  idea  were,  however,  dropped,  but 
it  was  then  proposed  that  all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  should 
cease  until  she  had  paid  for  the  damage  done  by  her  privateers.  The 
house  was  bent  on  war,  but  the  President  was  earnest  for  peace,  and  he 
determined  to  send  an  envoy-extraordinary  to  England  to  negotiate  a 
treaty.  He  appointed  Chief  Justice  Jay  for  the  mission,  who  sailed  in 
May,  1794,  from  New  York.  The  treaty  arrived  in  March,  1795,  was 
ratified  by  the  senate  by  the  strict  party  vote  of  twenty  to  ten.  The 
senate  enjoined  the  members  not  to  allow  any  copy  of  the  treaty  to  be 
made  public,  but  in  less  than  five  days  thereafter  it  was  published  in 
pamphlet  form.  The  treaty  was  intensely  unpopular  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  favorable  to  England  and  inimical  to  France,  and  that  it  did  not 
secure  all  the  rights  to  which  Americans  were  entitled.  Public  meetings 
were  held  all  over  the  country  denouncing  it  in  unmeasured  terms. 
From  the  fact  that  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  senate,  signed  by  the 
President  and  in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  months  approved  by  the 
legislatures  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  North  Carolina,  it  was 
probably  as  good  an  agreement  as  could  have  been  made,  considering 
the  times  and  all  of  the  circumstances.  But  it  never  satisfied  the  ardent 
Republicans.  It  was  said  that  Jay  had  been  bought  with  British  gold, 
that  the  senate  had  bargained  away  our  blood-bought  privileges  for  less 
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than  a mess  of  pottage,  that  the  President  deserved  to  be  impeached,  he 
ought  to  be  impeached  for  sending  John  Jay  to  London,  that  Washington 
was  a thief  and  wore  the  mask  of  political  hypocrisy  like  Caesar  and 
Cromwell.  Virginians  were  especially  dissatisfied  with  the  treaty.  A 
resolution  offered  in  their  legislature  expressing  undiminished  confidence 
in  Washington  was  lost,  and  another  disclaiming  any  imputations  on  the 
motives  of  the  President  was  carried  only  by  a majority  of  sixteen.  So 
deep  and  lasting  were  the  feelings  engendered  by  this  treaty  that  over 
a year  later,  when  Washington  issued  his  farewell  address  the  passage 
that  has  become  a maxim  of  our  state-craft  was  especially  criticised. 
“ ’Tis  our  true  policy,”  wrote  the  President,  “ to  steer  clear  of  perma- 
nent alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world.”  This  meant,  said 
his  detractors,  that  Washington  was  so  thoroughly  English  in  his  sympa- 
thies that  having  made  a treaty  favorable  to  England,  he  now  enjoined  his 
countrymen  from  extending  like  privileges  to  France. 

Mr.  McMaster’s  characterization  of  Washington  will  surely  be  liked  by 
few,  if  any,  of  his  readers.  He  says : 

He  died  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  in  the  heyday  of  his  glory  and  his  fame.  Time  has  since  dealt 
gently  with  his  memory,  and  he  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  greatest  of  all  leaders  and  the  most  immac- 
ulate of  all  men.  The  outlines  of  his  biography  are  known  to  every  schoolboy  in  the  land  ; yet  his  true 
biography  is  still  to  be  prepared.  General  Washington  is  known  to  us,  and  President  Washington ; 
but  George  Washington  is  an  unknown  man.  When  at  last  he  is  set  before  us  in  his  habit  as  he  lived, 
we  shall  read  less  of  the  cherry  tree  and  more  of  the  man.  Naught  surely  that  is  heroic  will  be  omitted, 
but  side  by  side  with  what  is  heroic  will  appear  much  that  is  commonplace.  We  shall  behold  the  great 
commander  repairing  defeat  with  marvellous  celerity,  healing  the  dissensions  of  his  officers  and  calming 
the  passions  of  his  mutinous  troops.  But  we  shall  also  hear  his  oaths  and  see  him  in  those  terrible  out- 
bursts of  passion  to  which  Mr.  Jefferson  has  alluded,  and  one  of  which  Mr.  Lear  has  described.  We 
shall  see  him  refusing  to  be  paid  for  his  services  by  congress,  yet  exacting  from  the  family  of  the  poor 
mason  the  shilling  that  was  his  due.  We  shall  know  him  as  the  cold  and  forbidding  character  with 
whom  no  fellowman  ever  ventured  to  live  on  close  and  familiar  terms.  We  shall  respect  and  honor  him 
for  being,  not  the  greatest  of  generals,  not  the  wisest  of  statesmen,  not  the  most  saintly  of  his  race,  but 
a man  with  many  human  frailties  and  much  common  sense,  who  rose  in  the  fullness  of  time  to  be  the 
political  deliverer  of  our  country. 

This  is  certainly  to  “ damn  with  faint  praise.”  Nor  is  it  a true  charac- 
terization. If  it  be,  all  the  other  historians  are  wrong,  statesmen  are 
incapable  of  judging  of  their  kind,  and  the  orators  who  dedicated  the 
monument  last  February  had  studied  their  subject  imperfectly  or  did  not 
know  how  to  estimate  human  character.  If  it  be  true,  Bancroft,  who 
says  “Washington  was  the  wisest  of  all  men,”  Hildreth,  John  Marshall, 
his  fit  biographer;  Irving,  Lecky,  Green  and  Laboulaye  are  all  mistaken, 
Webster  and  Gladstone  have  spoken  falsely,  and  better  had  Winthrop’s 
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oration  never  been  delivered.  Mr.  McMaster’s  estimate  should  be  written 
on  the  title  page  of  Thackeray’s  ‘Virginians,’  and  while  each  or  any  sen- 
tence may  possibly  not  be  gainsaid,  the  characterization  is  unworthy  and 
cynical.  Most  historians  err  on  the  side  of  hero-worship ; some  one  man 
secures  a high  place  in  their  estimation  and  facts  are  turned,  events  are 
construed  and  actions  colored  to  make  the  reality  correspond  with  the 
ideal.  But  this  volume  before  us  has  no  hero.  Jefferson  has  no  “possible 
claim  to  statesmanship;”  Madison  and  Monroe  are  his  tools;  and  Hamil- 
ton, admirable  for  his  ability,  is  a keen  politician  and  an  intense  partisan. 
From  this  book,  indeed,  one  might  think,  until  he  arrived  at  this  estimate 
of  Washington  (p.  452),  that  the  Father  of  his  Country  was  distinguished 
for  extraordinary  qualities  of  mind  and  temper.  In  truth,  full  justice  is 
done  him  in  the  narration  of  the  incidents  of  his  administration.  His 
coldness  and  dignity,  his  utter  lack  of  magnetic  power  that  so  often  gains 
the  multitude,  and  his  disdain  to  use  any  of  the  tricks  and  arts  that  please 
the  populace,  did  not  prevent  him  from  having  the  admiration  of  the 
great  majority  of  his  fellowmen  while  living,  and  sincere  and  universal 
mourning  when  dead.  The  exhibition  of  violent  temper  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  a burst  of  righteous  indignation  at  the  malicious  attacks 
of  the  press,  and  goes  to  show  that  he  did  not  love  power  or  place  and 
that  he  only  took  office  from  the  highest  patriotic  motives.  Jefferson 
reports  that  he  said:  “By  God ! he  had  rather  be  in  his  grave  than  in  his 
present  situation.  He  had  rather  be  on  his  farm  than  emperor  of  the 
world ; and  yet  they  were  charging  him  with  wanting  to  be  a king.”  The 
history  of  Mr.  McMaster  manifests  the  wisdom,  foresight  and  moderation 
of  Washington  in  trying  times ; his  mistakes,  if  any,  were  small,  and  no 
other  man  could  have  done  as  well.  The  more  we  study  the  first  years 
of  our  government,  the  better  idea  shall  we  have  of  his  ability  and  politi- 
cal prudence,  and  the  more  correct  notion  of  his  truly  great  character. 
Of  all  men  we  know  of,  no  one  has  had  more  complete  success ; no  one 
had  more  fully  the  love,  confidence  and  homage  of  his  fellow-citizens ; of 
no  man  could  it  ever  have  better  been  said  that  “he  was  first  in  war,  first 
in  peace  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.”  And  where  Wash- 
ington differed  signally  from  other  great  men  was  in  that  he  was  not 
spoiled  nor  made  presumptuous  by  success ; that  he  stood  the  crucial  test 
of  prosperity  and  popularity,  and  that  he  did  not  use  his  deep  hold  on 
the  people  for  his  own  aggrandizement  and  glorification ; or  in  short,  “ that 
he  was  the  greatest  of  the  good  and  the  best  of  the  greatest.” 
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So  far  our  sympathies  have  been  with  the  Federalists.  But  when 
Adams  became  President,  and  this  party  got  control  of  the  house  as  well 
as  the  senate,  they  furnished  an  example  which  has  since  been  faithfully 
followed,  that  too  complete  power  would  prove  the  ruin  of  any  party. 
Their  downfall  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  the  alien  and  sedition  acts, 
but  our  historian  says  these  two  were  not  the  most  odious  of  the  measures 
passed  during  their  dominion.  But  the  sedition  act,  directed  as  it  was 
against  seditious  speaking  and  writing,  and  passed  for  a party  purpose 
and  not  for  a desire  to  promote  the  public  good,  furnished  a very  service- 
able party  cry.  The  intent  of  the  sedition  law  was  to  silence  the  attacks 
on  the  government  by  the  extreme  Republican  orators  and  bitterly  partisan 
papers.  It  was  to  this  end  enforced,  and  most  of  the  obnoxious  editors 
were  fined  and  imprisoned.  Two  party  cries,  says  our  author,  have  never 
gone  out  of  fashion,  and  these  two  are  "freedom  of  speech  and  liberty 
of  the  press.”  These  were  used  with  telling  effect,  and  eventually 
brought  the  Republicans  to  power.  The  complete  ruin  of  the  Federalist 
party  was  the  result. 

During  Adams’  administration  we  have  first  announced  the  doctrine  of 
nullification  in  the  Kentucky  resolutions  drawn  by  Jefferson,  which  impels 
our  author  to  justly  term  "Jefferson  the  father  of  nullification  and  seces- 
sion, and  Madison  his  great  disciple.” 

President  Adams  was  not  responsible  for  all  of  the  unwise  acts  of  his 
party,  though,  never  having  any  great  hold  on  popular  favor,  he  seems  to 
have  been  fairer  minded  than  the  congressional  majority;  and  Hamilton, 
too,  though  not  in  public  life,  protested  against  the  passage  of  the  sedi- 
tion act.  It  was  no  great  surprise,  then,  that  in  the  presidential  election 
of  1800  the  Republicans  carried  the  day.  Then  arose  a serious  compli- 
cation. By  the  constitution,  as  originally  adopted,  each  elector  wrote  two 
names  on  his  ballot,  without  designating  which  of  them  was  his  choice  for 
President,  and  when  the  votes  were  counted  the  one  having  the  highest 
number  was  declared  as  having  been  elected  President,  and  the  one  having 
the  next  highest  as  vice-president.  This  worked  all  right  at  the  first  two 
elections,  when  every  elector  voted  for  Washington.  Adams  also  went 
through  safely  under  the  provision.  In  1800  the  nominations  of  the  con- 
gressional party  caucus  were  Jefferson  for  President  and  Burr  for  vice-pres- 
ident, but  every  Republican  elector  voted  for  both,  and  they  each  had, 
therefore,  the  same  number  of  votes  in  the  electoral  college.  This  threw 
the  election  into  the  house  of  representatives,  but  only  the  two  names 
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highest  in  the  number  of  electoral  votes  were  presented  for  choice ; these 
were,  moreover,  balloted  for  by  states,  each  state  having  one  vote. 
There  were  two  manifestly  proper  ways  of  avoiding  any  trouble.  Burr 
should  have  declined  any  support  for  the  higher  office,  or  the  Federalists 
should  have  every  man  of  them  voted  for  Jefferson.  The  former  was  not  to 
have  been  expected.  The  Federalists  had,  however,  no  chance  of 
electing  one  of  their  own  party.  Of  fitness  for  the  position  there  should 
have  been  no  question  between  the  two,  and  the  people  in  choosing  the 
electors  and  the  electors  in  casting  their  ballots  had  intended  to  manifest 
their  preference  for  Jefferson.  It  was  a great  chance  for  a party  to  act 
patriotically  and  sagaciously.  But  the  occasion  was  missed,  and  the  Fed- 
eralists “attempted  from  pure  political  malice  to  involve  the  country  in  a 
civil  war.” — (McMaster,  p.  516.)  As  the  time  prescribed  for  counting 
the  electoral  vote  drew  near  the  excitement  became  intense,  and  notwith- 
standing the  expense  and  trouble  of  the  journey  crowds  flocked  to 
Washington.  It  was  felt  on  all  sides  that  it  was  a dangerous  crisis.  On 
Wednesday,  February  ii,  1801,  the  vice-president,  then  Jefferson  himself, 
announced  that  no  election  had  taken  place,  and  that  it  remained  with  the 
house  of  representatives  to  decide  whether  Thomas  Jefferson  or  Aaron 
Burr  should  be  the  next  President.  The  voting  soon  after  began  in  the 
house,  and  on  the  first  ballot  eight  states  supported  Jefferson,  six  Burr, 
Vermont  and  Maryland  being  divided.  The  balloting  continued  at  inter- 
vals until  the  following  Monday,  when  Jefferson  was  chosen  on  the  thirty- 
sixth  ballot.  This  was  brought  about  through  the  influence  of  Hamilton 
and  Bayard,  the  one  representative  from  Delaware.  It  is  not,  however, 
creditable  to  their  party  that  even  these  two  leaders  had  very  hard  work 
to  persuade  their  political  associates  to  effect  the  result.  They  at  last 
succeeded,  and  the  Federalist  representatives  from  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  Vermont  cast  blank  ballots,  Jefferson  thus  securing  ten  states. 

Jefferson’s  inaugural  address  is  worthy  of  note.  “I  know  indeed,”  he 
said,  “ that  some  honest  men  fear  that  a Republican  government  cannot 
be  strong — that  this  government  is  not  strong  enough.  I believe  this,  on 
the  contrary,  the  strongest  government  on  earth.  I believe  it  the  only 
one  where  every  man,  at  the  call  of  law,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the 
law  and  would  meet  the  invasions  of  the  public  order  as  his  own  private 
concern.”  He  belived  the  principles  of  good  government  to  be  equal  and 
exact  justice  to  all  men  ; peace,  commerce  and  an  honest  friendship  with 
all  nations,  but  entangling  alliances  with  none  ; state  rights,  majority 
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rule,  honest  elections,  a well  regulated  militia,  economy  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  money,  payment  of  the  debt,  diffusion  of  knowledge,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  freedom  of  the  person,  and  freedom  of  religious  belief. 
Jefferson’s  administration  during  his  first  term  was  as  successful  as  his 
inaugural  was  sensible.  Before  he  became  President  his  claim  on  his 
country’s  gratitude  is  that  he  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
founded  the  patent  office,  was  the  prime  mover  in  the.  establishment  of 
religious  liberty  in  Virginia,  and  maintained  a never  ceasing  battle  for 
individual  rights.  But  the  crowning  act  of  his  life  was  the  good  bargain 
he  made  for  Louisiana,  although  the  purchase  was  something  of  an 
assumption  of  power  for  a strict  constructionist  of  the  constitution.  He, 
however,  allowed  common  sense  rather  than  partisan  principles  to  dictate 
his  course,  and  he  took  prompt  advantage  of  a lucky  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances that  might  never  again  have  occurred.  It  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  be  reminded  of  what  we  obtained  by  this  acquisition.  In  this 
volume  of  Mr.  McMaster’s  there  is  a map  that  shows  clearly  how  and 
when  the  different  portions  of  our  magnificent  empire  were  acquired,  and 
from  this  we  see  that  Louisiana  comprised  what  are  now  the  states  of 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  parts  of  Minnesota  and  Colorado, 
nearly  all  of  Kansas,  and  Montana,  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  the 
Indian  and  part  of  Idaho  territories.  The  price  paid  was  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars.  The  Federalists  in  their  turn  became  strict  constructionists 
and  opposed  the  purchase,  as  they  would  not  believe  that  Jefferson  could 
do  anything  that  was  right.  He  was,  of  course,  sustained  by  his  party, 
and  what  was  of  greater  importance  his  hold  on  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  was  increased.  His  administration  deserved  support,  and  grad- 
ually there  was  attached  to  his  party  many  of  the  less  partisan  of  his 
opponents.  The  foundation  was  then  laid  of  the  power  that  his  party  so 
long  retained. 

In  the  review  of  this  work  attention  has  been  paid  only  to  the  political 
movements  of  the  time.  The  author,  however,  treats  of  other  matters 
than  the  conduct  of  the  government,  the  legislation  of  congress,  and  the 
contentions  of  parties.  The  growth  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  the 
state  of  trade,  the  worth  of  money,  the  rate  of  wages,  the  progress  of 
invention,  the  mode  of  traveling,  the  fare  and  accommodations  at  inns, 
the  theatre,  songs,  amusements  and  dress  of  the  period  and  other  inter 
esting  topics  are  enlarged  upon.  Some  of  the  expressions  are  peculiarly 
happy  as,  for  instance  in  speaking  of  the  relaxation  in  the  manner  of 
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keeping  the  Sabbath  in  Massachusetts,  he  says  : ‘‘  Against  this  impiety, 

the  impiety  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  tithing-man  continued  fighting 
stoutly  to  the  last.  He  was  the  rear  guard  of  New  England  Puritanism, 
covering  it  as  it  slowly  retreated  into  the  past.”  Considering  the  im- 
portance of  the  epoch  and  the  wide  range  of  subjects  treated,  the  work  is 
as  concise  as  it  could  well  be,  and  will  suggest  and  imply  much  to  the 
student  that  is  not  distinctively  related.  The  purpose  of  the  author  is  to 
bring  the  history  down  to  i860  in  three  more  volumes;  and  if  we  may 
judge  of  what  will  follow  from  the  two  volumes  we  have  had,  it  will  be 
safe  to  assert  that  the  work  will  be  the  standard  history  of  the  time  and  a 
fit  sequel  to  the  production  of  our  elder  historian,  Bancroft. 

James  F.  Rhodes, 
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PITTSBURGH— IV. 

As  the  stranger  walks  through  the  busy  streets  of  Pittsburgh,  and  among 
the  countless  places  where,  with  fire  and  steam  and  the  loud  noises  of 
ten  thousand  smiting  hammers,  active  industry  is  fashioning  the  earth’s 
most  useful  metal  for  the  purposes  of  man,  the  first  thought  is  that  a 
miracle  has  been  suddenly  wrought  and  all  this  force  and  action  and 
other  results  brought  into  life  by  some  sudden  Titanic  stroke  of  creation. 
And  then  there  comes  the  grander  and  more  forceful  afterthought  that 
the  patient  labor,  the  ondless  courage,  and  the  hard-learned  skill  of  man 
have  done  all  this — have  built  these  great  structures  one  by  one,  have 
fashioned  these  mighty  engines  that  lift  and  hammer  and  carry  hither  and 
thither  at  word  of  command,  have  dug  the  iron  and  coal,  have  built  a 
teeming  mart  in  the  wilderness  and  covered  these  three  fair  rivers  with 
countless  craft  that  come  and  go  laden  in  every  hour  of  the  day.  This 
is  indeed  the  true  magic  by  which  creation  works,  and  the  Titan  whose 
arm  has  been  bared  in  this  labor  is  that  wonderful  thing — American 
industry  coupled  with  American  skill.  There  was  a time,  not  long  ago, 
when  only  a struggling  hamlet  lay  on  this  span  of  land,  with  the  forests 
about  it  and  nature’s  green  facing  the  hills  that  lifted  themselves  back 
along  the  rivers.  Old  men  came  here  with  their  capital  and  skill,  and 
young  men  came  with  their  courage  and  their  brains.  Difficulties  stood 
in  the  way,  the  beginnings  were  small  and  the  risks  great,  but  inch  by 
inch  the  road  was  fought  over  and  won,  and  Pittsburgh  became  the 
industrial  and  commercial  giant  that  it  is  to-day.  Among  these  men  who 
came  in  the  early  days  and  laid  the  foundations,  some  are  gone  into  rest, 
many  have  given  their  labors  and  responsibilities  into  younger  hands^ 
while  others  are  still  directing  and  laboring  with  an  unquestioned  useful- 
ness to  the  community  in  which  they  dwell.  In  continuing  the  story  of 
Pittsburgh,  it  perhaps  can  be  told  in  no  better  way  than  to  weave  into  it 
the  record  of  some  of  the. men  who  have  done  so  much  to  make  that  his- 
tory what  it  is. 

JAMES  KENNEDY  MOORHEAD. 

In  the  early  days  of  1884  there  died  at  his  home  in  this  busy  city  one 
of  these  industrial  and  business  pioneers,  who  had  performed  great  labors. 
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accumulated  a large  fortune,  given  noble  service  to  the  state  and  country, 
and  has  left  behind  him  a name  which  suggests  honor,  genius,  and  the 
doing  of  many  good  deeds.  No  adequate  record  of  his  life  has  yet 
appeared,  and  it  is  to  partly  fill  that  void  that  the  present  sketch  has  been 
written.  It  does  not  do  him  full  justice  in  many  respects,  and  only  a 
complete  history  of  many  of  the  interests  here,  and  copious  quotations 
from  the  expressions  of  those  who  lived  about  him,  could  give  an  idea 
of  the  esteem  and  love  in  which  he  was  held.  I refer  to  the  late  General 
James  Kennedy  Moorhead. 

He  was  the  oldest  son  of  William  Moorhead  who  came  to  this  country 
from  the  north  ot  Ireland  in  1798,  and  settled  in  Lancaster  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1806  the  father  removed  to  a place  he  had  purchased  on  the 
Susquehanna  river,  some  miles  above  Harrisburg.  He  spent  several  years 
here  in  clearing  and  cultivating  his  farm.  He  was  a man  of  culture  and 
education,  and  in  1814  he  was  appointed  by  President  Madison  as  collector 
of  internal  revenue  for  the  district  in  which  he  lived.  He  removed  to 
Harrisburg  in  1815,  and  two  years  later  died,  leaving  his  business  affairs  in 
an  unsettled  condition.  When  they  were  straightened  up  the  widow 
found  that  although  there  was  enough  to  discharge  each  outstanding  obli- 
gation nothing  remained,  and  that  she  must  face  the  world  with  six  chil- 
dren to  provide  for  and  shelter.  In  those  days  she  depended  much 
on  the  aid  of  her  oldest  son  James,  and  those  who  have  known  him 
in  later  years  or  seen  the  true  gold  that  lay  hidden  in  the  strong  and  quiet 
places  of  his  nature,  need  not  be  told  that  he  came  to  her  help  with  un- 
shaken loyalty  and  a willing  and  unquestioning  devotion  that  lay  far  be- 
yond his  days.  He  was  eleven  years  old  when  his  father  died,  having 
been  born  in  1806  in  Halifax,  Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
given  but  scant  book  instruction  in  his  early  years,  but  during  his  two 
5^ears  of  residence  at  the  state  capital  he  had  such  advantages  as  were 
there  afforded.  The  mother  assum.ed  the  management  of  the  farm  that 
her  husband  had  owned  at  Moorhead’s  Ferry,  as  the  place  was  called, 
leasing  it  from  its  new  owners,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  the  son  had  so 
advanced  in  knowledge  and  growth  that  to  his  hand  fell  most  of  the  con- 
trol and  a good  share  of  the  labor.  He  thus  early  formed  the  habits  of 
self  command  and  reliance  upon  his  own  resources  that  were  among  the 
chief  characteristics  of  his  after-life.  In  accordance  with  the  general  rule 
of  those  days,  it  was  at  last  decided  that  he  should  learn  a trade,  and  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a tanner  in  the  Pequa  settlement  of  Lancaster  county. 
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The  boy  gave  his  time  and  thought  to  his  duties  with  a sturdy  honesty, 
and  through  his  quickness  of  eye  was  enabled  to  discover  large  thefts  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  employes  which  the  good  old  Quaker  tanner  had 
never  suspected.  The  result  was  that  the  apprentice  found  himself  fore- 
man before  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  he  had  been  indentured. 
During  these  years  of  labor  he  was  busy  in  preparing  his  mind  for  the 
larger  work  which  he  no  doubt  felt  he  should  be  afterwards  called  upon  to 
do.  He  read  and  studied  when  he  could,  and  by  sheer  industry  and  force 
of  character  made  up  for  the  intellectual  loss  which  the  meagre  oppor- 
tunity of  his  early  days  had  entailed. 

In  1828  Mr.  Moorhead  determined  upon  a venture  on  his  own  account. 
In  company  with  a brother-in-law  he  built  a tannery  at  Montgomery’s 
Ferry.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  follow  the  business  he  had  been  so  long 
learning.  The  great  machinery  of  civilization  was  being  set  in  operation 
in  his  neighborhood,  and  the  stir  and  impulse  of  the  day  found  an  answer 
in  his  vigorous  nature  that  seems  to  have  been  waiting  a wider  field  of 
operation.  The  Susquehanna  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  was  pro- 
jected into  his  neighborhood,  and  in  connection  with  William  Montgomery, 
his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Moorhead  took  a contract  for  a small  portion  of  it. 
When  it  was  finished  he  decided  to  remain  at  the  work,  which  seemed 
more  congenial  than  any  in  which  he  had  yet  been  employed.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Juniata  branch 
of  the  canal,  and  while  here  he  conceived  an  idea  which  was  worked  out 
with  good  results  to  the  public  and  material  benefit  to  himself.  The  travel 
from  the  east  to  Pittsburgh  was  then  via  the  slow  and  heavy  stage  coaches. 
Mr.  Moorhead  planned  a line  of  light  packet  boats  on  the  canal,  which 
should  be  used  exclusively  for  passengers.  Capitalists  were  interested 
and  the  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  Pioneer  Packet  line,  which  ran 
between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  and  almost  immediately  became  one 
of  the  great  means  of  travel  between  the  east  and  the  west.  Dickens 
mentions  it  in  his  ‘American  Notes’  and  gives  a graphic  but  overdrawn 
picture  of  the  comforts  and  discomforts  of  canal  travel  in  those  early  days. 

The  duties  which  the  control  of  this  line  laid  upon  Mr.  Moorhead  called 
him  to  Pittsburgh,  which  he  made  his  home  in  1836.  He  was  soon  en- 
gaged in  other  enterprises,  and  during  the  forty-eight  years  of  his  life  in 
Pittsburgh  was  one  of  the  busiest  of  all  the  busy  men  within  her  borders, 
and  one  of  the  most  useful  in  her  development  and  up-building.  His 
most  prominent  labors  in  this  connection  were  in  the  improvement  of  the 
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navigation  of  the  Monongahela  river — a grand  and  successful  enterprise 
which  all  unite  in  ascribing  more  to  his  genius  and  energy  than  to  any  of 
the  other  causes  that  brought  it  into  being.  Mr„  William  Bakewell,  the 
present  secretary  of  the  Monongahela  Navigation  company,  in  a recent 
tribute  to  General  Moorhead  says  : 

In  the  month  of  December,  1839,  General  Moorhead,  with  his  brother,  J.  B.  Moorhead,  undertook 
the  construction  of  the  first  lock  and  dam  on  the  Monongahela  river,  and  thus  commenced  his  connec- 
tion with  great  public  improvement,  which  has  been  of  the  utmost  benefit  not  only  to  the  Monongahe(a 
valley  and  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  but  also  to  all  the  towns  and  cities  located  on  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers.  When  he  entered  into  this  contract,  he  had,  doubtless,  little  conception  of  the  important 
results  which  were  to  follow  his  undertaking,  or  that  the  success  of  the  enterprise  would  depend  so 
largely,  as  it  has  done,  on  his  energy,  skill  and  perseverance.  The  Monongahela  Navigation  company 
was  incorporated  in  the  year  1836,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a series  of  locks  and  dams  on  the 
river,  so  as  to  furnish  navigation  from  the  Virginia  state  line  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  and  thus  afford 
an  outlet  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  for  the  bituminous  coal  found  in  abundance  in  the  hills  of 
the  Monongahela  valley.  The  completion  of  the  works  thus  undertaken  by  the  Moorhead  Brothers, 
together  with  a second  lock  and  dam  located  some  twelve  miles  up  the  river,  which  was  successfully 
effected  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1841,  would  probably  have  terminated  the  connection  of  General  Moor- 
head with  the  Monongahela  Navigation  company,  had  it  not  been  that  within  the  short  period  of  two 
years  thereafter  the  company  became  financially  embarrassed,  chiefly  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  bank,  which  was  one  of  their  stockholders,  so  that  they  became  unable  to  keep  the  work  in  repair. 
In  July,  1843,  a serious  breach  occurred  in  the  first  dam,  v/hich  deprived  the  company  of  the  revenue 
from  their  improvements.  The  entire  river  sweeping  through  the  gap  soon  deepened  and  widened  the 
breach  until  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  save  the  work  from  destruction.  As  a consequence,  the 
stock  of  the  company  fell  to  three  dollars  a share,  and  utter  ruin  stared  them  in  the  face.  Engineering 
works  of  such  magnitude  were  then  scarcely  known,  and  it  became  a serious  question  in  the  minds  of 
many  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain  a slackwater  improvement  against  the  destructive  effects 
of  ice  and  highwater.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  public  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  works  was 
seriously  impaired,  and,  as  the  company  was  almost  bankrupt,  *it  required  a man  to  have  great  confi- 
dence in  the  possibility  of  engineering  skill,  and  possession  of  a large  public  spirit  to  attempt  to  rescue 
the  improvement  from  impending  ruin.  In  this  emergency  General  Moorhead  and  a few  other  citizens 
of  Pittsburgh,  inspired  by  the  confidence  which  he  always  manifested  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
work,  undertook  not  only  to  repair  the  breach  in  the  dam,  but  also  to  construct  a third  and  fourth  lock 
and  dam  which  would  extend  the  slackwater  improvement  up  the  river  to  Brownsville,  a distance  of 
over  fifty-five  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  taking  the  bonds  and  revenues  of  the  company  in  payment,  and 
agreeing  also  to  liquidate  its  existing  debt. 

I would  like  to  give  Mr.  Bakewell’s  paper  in  full,  as  his  story  is  graph- 
ically told,  but  space  will  admit  of  only  the  leading  points.  The  contract 
above  mentioned  was  made  in  November,  1843,  although  there  was  a 
delay  because  of  freshets,  the  entire  breach  in  the  dam  was  repaired  and 
the  two  locks  and  dams  completed  in  the  short  period  of  four  months. 
The  result  of  this  venture  justified  the  men  who  had  staked  so  much  on 
the  genius  and  energy  of  General  Moorhead.  The  trade  on  the  river  in- 
creased with  great  activity  and  “especially  was  this  the  case  with  the 
coal  business,  the  annual  output  of  that  article  having  risen  from  three- 
fourths  of  a million  of  bushels  to  over  nine  millions  of  bushels  within  the 
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short  period  of  six  years.”  General  Moorhead  was  universally  recognized 
as  the  head  and  front  of  this  enterprise,  and  it  is  on  record  that  Henry 
Clay  said  to  him  during  his  great  tour,  “I  understand,  general,  that  the 
public  are  indebted  to  you  for  this  splendid  improvement.” 

In  1846  General  Moorhead  was  elected  president  of  the  company,  and 
held  the  place  until  the  day  of  his  death  in  1884,  his  successor  and  the 
present  incumbent  being  his  son,  Mr.  M.  K.  Moorhead.  During  this 
long  term  of  service  he  gave  such  wise  care  and  close  attention  to  its 
interests  that  its  record  has  been  one  of  continued  prosperity.  He  was 
eminently  fitted  for  the  charge  of  such  work,  and  allowed  nothing  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a proper  fulfillment  of  duty;  Says  one  eminent 
Pittsburgh  gentleman : 

If,  as  frequently  occurred,  there  was  any  threatened  danger  to  be  averted,  or  any  actual  damage  to  be 
repaired,  he  recognized  the  fact  that  immediate  action  alone  could  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  disas- 
trous experience  of  the  early  years  of  the  improvement  ; and  he  was  always  ready  to  meet  the  emergency. 
On  such  occasions  he  would  be  personally  present  by  day  and  night,  and  if  any  extraordinary  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen  was  called  for,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  lead  them  even  into  the  water,  thus 
inspiring  them  with  some  of  his  resolute  determination  to  save  the  work  at  whatever  personal  peril  or 
inconvenience. 

Long  ere  the  final  and  assured  success  of  this  undertaking,  the  busy 
young  man  had  commenced  his  growth  in  other  directions,  and  was 
known  as  one  of  the  rising  men  of  western  Pennsylvania.  In  1838 
he  was  offered  the  important  position  of  adjutant  general  of  the  state,  but 
after  holding  the  commission  a short  time  resigned  it  ; and  it  was  that 
fact  which  caused  the  public  to  fasten  upon  him  and  compel  him  to  carry 
the  title  of  general,  by  which  he  was  everywhere  known.  It  fitted  his 
active  character  so  well,  and  seemed  so  appropriate  to  the  commanding 
positions  he  held,  that  nothing  he  could  do  could  shake  it  off,  and  he 
was  finally  compelled  to  accept  it  and  hold  his  peace.  He  was  engaged 
for  several  years  in  an  extensive  series  of  building  operations  in  other 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  elsewhere,  including  locks, 
dams,  bridges,  reservoirs,  etc.,  without  number.  In  1840,  in  connection 
with  other  enterprising  men  of  Pittsburgh,  he  established  the  Union  cot- 
ton factory  in  Allegheny  City.  He  was  made  chief  manager,  and  build- 
ing a house  near  the  factory  removed  his  family  there.  The  business  grew, 
the  factory  was  enlarged  and  gave  promise  of  a solid  life  in  the  future. 
But  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  time  told  upon  it,  and  after  a long  sus- 
pension of  labor,  in  1849  it  again  resumed  operations.  Soon  afterwards 
it  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  General  Moorhead’s  house  with  it.  The 
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insurance  was  barely  sufficient  to  naeet  the  outstanding  obligations,  leav- 
ing the  factory  and  all  it  contained  a total  loss,  one-half  of  which  fell  on 
the  general.  But  his  determined  will  and  elastic  nature  could  not  long 
bow  beneath  reverse,  and  he  was  soon  again  on  his  feet,  ready  to  try  a 
new  struggle  with  fortune.  The  next  year  saw  him  a partner  in  the 
Novelty  Works  of  Pittsburgh,  and  from  that  time  forward  he  was  engaged 
in  many  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  of  Pennsylvania. 

When  the  Morse  system  of  telegraphy  was  announced  to  a doubting 
world.  General  Moorhead  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  give  it  his  faith 
and  to  discern  with  far-sighted  vision  the  promise  it  gave  for  the  future. 
And  as  was  his  course  all  through  life,  he  was  ready  to  back  his  faith  by 
his  works.  It  was  no  mere  wordy  welcome  he  gave  the  suspected  and 
doubted  science.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  America  to  step  forward 
and  offer  his  money  in  its  aid.  His  courage  planted  a like  spirit  in  others. 
Men  were  found  who  advanced  the  funds  needed  to  build  two  lines,  one 
eastward  to  Philadelphia  and  owned  by  an  association  called  the  Atlantic 
& Ohio  Telegraph  company,  and  one  west  as  far  as  Louisville  and  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  & Louisville  Telegraph  com- 
pany. General  Moorhead  was  president  of  both  of  these  organizations. 
“ The  interest  manifested  by  him,”  says  one  chronicler,  “ in  establishing 
these  companies,  organizing  and  improving  their  administration  so  as  to 
afford  the  utmost  benefit  of  telegraphic  communication,  w^as  an  important 
service  to  the  telegraphic  science  and  to  the  public.  And  in  this  he 
exhibited  his  leading  characteristic  of  devoting  the  time,  energy  and 
means  with  which  he  was  blessed  to  useful  and  honorable  points  that  tend 
to  improve  the  country  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  society  in  which 
he  lived.”  These  two  lines  were  finally  merged  into  and  became  a part 
of  the  Great  Western  Union  combination,  and  the  wisdom  and  foresight 
of  those  who  had  invested  money  in  the  early  venture  became  apparent  in 
the  immense  returns  which  this  consolidation  gave. 

General  Moorhead’s  record  in  a business  and  industrial  way  is  by  no 
means  the  only  monument  of  his  career.  His  public  services  have  become 
a part  of  our  political  history,  and  the  results  of  his  labors  while  in  the 
national  congress  can  be  found  in  many  directions.  He  alw^ays  was  inter- 
ested in  public  affairs  and  political  questions,  but  was  never  a politician  in 
the  modern  meaning  of  the  term.  He  was  an  open,  fearless  fighter  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  right,  and  a vehement  and  outspoken  enemy 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  wrong.  Machine  politics  never  received  his 
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indorsement.  I find  this  just  and  correct  description  of  his  mental  and 
physical  make-up  when  he  was  in  his  prime: 

When  he  puts  his  hand  to  an  enterprise  there  is  spontaneous  feeling,  wherever  he  is  known,  that 
something  is  about  to  be  done.  When  he  has  once  defined  his  position,  no  one  feels  a doubt  as  to  where 
he  may  afterwards  be  found.  This  sinewy  tone  of  character  is  well  supported  by  a corresponding  physi- 
cal development.  Full  six  feet  high  and  weighing  without  corpulence  a round  two  hundred,  his  bodily 
strength  is  very  great.  In  his  youth  he  was  passionately  fond  of  athletic  sports,  and  many  a feat  of 
wrestling,  leaping,  running  and  pitching  the  bar  might  be  told  in  proof  of  his  personal  prowess.  Nature 
has  given  him  a large  share  of  combativeness,  which,  however,  is  tempered  with  great  good-nature. 
But  when  he  conceives  his  own  rights,  or  the  rights  of  those  he  feels  bound  to  protect  to  be  invaded  or 
threatened,  no  man  ever  threw  himself  with  a heartier  good-will  in  a contest ; and  few  men  are  less 
likely  than  he  to  come  off  second  best  on  such  occasions. 

In  early  life  he  was  a Democrat,  but  was  always  a strong  protectionist. 
He  was  present  at  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party  in  Pittsburgh,  and, 
says  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch^  ‘‘deserves  no  little  credit  for  its  wonderful 
success.”  In  1858,  almost  against  his  desire  and  wish,  he  was  nominated 
for  congress  by  the  Republicans  of  his  district.  Such  was  his  popularity 
that  from  the  day  of  his  selection  very  little  doubt  was  entertained  of  his 
election.  The  choice  of  the  party  was  most  cordially  ratified  by  the  peo- 
ple at  the  polls.  So  satisfactory  was  his  course  during  his  first  term  that 
he  was  sent  back  for  a second,  and  then  for  a third.  When  proposed  for 
the  fourth,  he  declined  the  nomination  in  earnest  terms,  but  the  people 
consulted  their  own  interests  rather  than  his  wishes,  and  he  was  again  sent 
back ; and  was  also  prevailed  upon  to  fill  a fifth  term.  At  the  end  of  the 
latter  service  his  declination  was  couched  in  such  positive  terms  that  it 
was  respected,  and  ne  was  allowed  to  retire  to  a well  earned  rest.  When 
the  fact  is  borne  in  mind  that  his  term  of  service  extended  over  the  decade 
opening  in  1859  closing  in  1869,  covering  the  great  rebellion  and  the 
immediate  years  leading  up  to  it  as  well,  as  the  season  of  reconstruction 
and  the  legislative  troubles  connected  with  it,  there  is  no  need  of  citing 
detailed  facts  to  show  that  a patriotic,  active  and  brainy  man  found  enough 
to  do ; or  that  a representative  from  one  of  the  most  important  points  of 
supply  in  the  north  had  many  peculiar  and  pressing  duties,  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  which  he  could  be  of  great  service  to  his  land.  His  trained  bus- 
iness mind,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  material  resources  of  the 
country,  his  sound  good  sense,  his  honesty  and  unswerving  loyalty  to  the 
north,  were  all  freely  given  in  every  hour  of  his  service.  During  three 
sessions  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufactures,  and  was 
also  a member  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  and  on  naval  affairs. 
During  the  war  the  two  last  named  were  among  the  most  important  in  the 
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whole  list.  The  passage  of  the  Moorhead  tariff  bill — so  called  because 
of  its  authorship  at  his  hands — showed  his  position  on  this  question,  so 
vital  to  western  Pennsylvania,  and  his  influence  in  congress  as  well.  His 
methods  in  this  public  station,  as  in  his  business  life,  were  always  open 
and  direct.  There  never  was  a doubt  as  to  where  he  stood.  He  never 
shuffled,  dodged  a vote  or  resorted  to  any  of  the  underhanded  acts  so 
common  in  some  classes  of  legislation.  He  usually  accomplished  what 
he  undertook,  and  before  the  end  of  his  first  term,  began  to  have  a strong 
personal  influence  with  his  colleagues.  He  never  shirked  a duty,  and 
during  the  busy  scenes  of  the  war  could  always  be  found  by  any  soldier 
or  the  friend  of  any  soldier  who  desired  a favor  for  a boy  in  blue,  and  his 
time  and  influence  were  always  freely  and  gladly  given.  He  was  on  terms 
of  personal  friendship  with  Mr.  Lincoln ; and  Mr.  Stanton,  who  had  been 
a resident  of  Pittsburgh  before  the  war  and  General  Moorhead’s  legal 
adviser,  was  one  of  his  warmest  personal  friends.  His  influence  with  the 
war  department  was  therefore  very  great,  and  was  always  used  for  the 
good  of  the  soldiers  and  of  their  families.  Warm-hearted  and  ready  to 
give  a service  to  a friend  or  do  a favor  to  any  stranger  who  made  demand 
on  his  good  will,  he  could  be  stern  and  combative  when  he  felt  that  he 
had  been  harmed  without  cause,  or  when  a reproach  had  been  cast  upon 
his  good  name  or  honor.  An  incident  illustrative  of  this  fact  is  given  by 
Clinton  Lloyd,  an  ex-chief  clerk  of  the  national  house  of  representatives. 
Says  he : 

A member  who,  to  avoid  personalities,  may  be  called  Mr. , from  one  of  the  southern  states,was 

one  day  in  conversation  with  General  Moorhead,  at  the  latter’s  desk,  during  a session  of  the  house. 

They  both  became  somewhat  excited,  until  finally  Mr. called  the  general  a liar.  He  quietly 

replied  : “That  remark  only  serves  to  confirm  the  impression  I had  previously  formed  of  you,  that  you 
are  an  unmitigated  blackguard ; that  is  all  I have  to  say  to  you  now,  but  when  the  house  adjourns  I 

shall  have  something  more  to  say.”  Mr. retired  to  his  own  side  of  the  chamber,  and  presently  a 

colleague  of  his  came  over  to  General  Moorhead’s  desk  and  said  : “General,  you  and  Mr.  have 

had  some  altercation,  and  he  used  an  expression  that  he  regrets  and  will  apologize  if  you  give  him  the 
opportunity.”  “Yes,"  said  Moorhead,  “ I know  that  he  will ; he’s  got  to.”  “Well,’’  said  the  member, 
“ he  complains  that  you  gave  the  first  occasion  of  offence,  and  under  the  rules  of  the  code  you  ought 
at  least  to  afford  the  opportunity  for  an  explanation.”  Moorhead  replied;  “I  said  nothing  to  justify 
him  in  using  the  language  he  did  ; and  as  for  your  code,  I don’t  know  anything  about  it,  nor  recognize 
its  rules  as  binding  upon  me.  I have  got  a short  code  of  my  own,  which  anybody  can  understand,  and 
this  insult  must  either  be  wiped  out  or  taken  back.  It  is  this  : if  a man  insults  me,  he  has  got  to  apol- 
ogize." The  apology  was  made  and  that  prospective  duel  happily  averted. 

General  Moorhead  was  chairman  of  a special  committee  on  armories, 
which  was  a fitting  recognition  of  his  prompt  services  in  preventing  Floyd, 
the  secretary  of  war,  from  shipping  arms  of  the  Pittsburgh  armory  to  the 
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south,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rebels.  He  was  not  given  to  public  speaking, 
but  when  he  took  the  floor  he  talked  sound  sense,  and  always  made  him- 
self understood  in  a series  of  short,  sharp  statements  that  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  question,  and  were  charged  with  conviction.  Some  of  his 
utterances  in  debate  were  winged  with  the  light  of  a bravely  spoken  truth, 
and  shone  with  a fervor  of  loyalty  that  lighted  them  to  their  work.  On 
one  occasion  he  said  in  the  course  of  a vehement  speech  : ‘‘Sir,  this  re- 
bellion was  a cold-blooded,  premeditated,  infamous  attempt  of  ambitious, 
desperate  and  wicked  conspirators  to  destroy  the  Union,  overthrow  free 
government,  establish  a sectional  one  over  the  southern  portion  of  it,  and 
pave  the  way  for  an  aristocratic  or  monarchic  form  of  government  through 
European  intrigue.”  And  again : “The  man  who  halts  in  his  fidelity, 
who  quibbles  about  this  technicality  or  that,  who  aids  the  rebels  by  de- 
nying the  power  of  the  government  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  should  be 
despised  as  an  Arnold  who  would  betray  his  country.”  And  still  again  : 
“The  Union,  plotted  against  and  deemed  not  worthy  of  preservation,  at 
once  asserted  its  supremacy  over  the  national  heart,  and  safe  from  the  in- 
trigues of  the  pliant  and  expedients  of  the  cowardly,  became  a national 
divinity,  which  from  that  day  to  this  has  called  forth  the  willing  homage 
of  every  true  American  heart.” 

While,  as  said  above.  General  Moorhead  was  not  a politician  he  was,  as 
his  record  so  far  traced  illustrates,  a living  power  in  politics.  He  might 
have  filled  many  high  places  had  ambition  led  him  to  devote  his  life  in 
that  direction.  He  was  postmaster  of  Pittsburgh  during  Van  Buren’s 
administration.  He  was  mentioned  several  times  in  connection  with 

cabinet  positions.  In  1869  and  again  in  1880  he  was  put  forward  by  his 
friends  as  a candidate  for  United  States  senator.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Republican  county  committee  during  the  Garfield  campaign  of  1880,  and 
gave  a zealous  attention  to  the  Republican  cause  in  that  great  contest. 
His  last  appearance  in  any  public  political  capacity  was  in  1882,  when  he 
presided  over  an  independent  meeting  in  the  memorable  Wolfe  campaign. 
After  his  retirement  from  congress  he  was  always  in  demand  wherever  any 
public  policy  was  to  be  worked  out  or  reform  accomplished,  and  the  ser- 
vice asked' was  cheerfully  given.  In  1878  or  1879  he  was  chairman  of  a 
committee  sent  to  Washington  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Davis  island  dam  in  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  mission  met  with  the 
most  ample  success. 

In  many,  very  many  public  ways  was  his  ready  influence  and  aid  felt 
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in  the  community  of  which  he  was  a part.  He  united  with  the  church  in 
1849,  and  was  ruling  elder  in  the  Third  Presbyterian  church  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  was  always  one  of  its  most  generous  and  active  friends 
and  supporters.  He  was  often  chosen  as  a representative  in  the  presbytery 
and  general  assembly.  He  was  elected  as  one  of  the  twenty  ruling  elders 
sent  to  the  Pan-Presbyterian  convention  in  Belfast,  but  was  unable  to 
accept  the  mission.  He  was  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Alle- 
gheny cemetery,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania hospital,  trustee  in  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  trustee 
in  the  Western  Theological  seminary,  president  of  the  Ohio  river  com- 
mission, a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
institute  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  trustee  in  the  Peoples’ 
Savings  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  president  of  the  Monongahela  Navigation 
company,  president  of  the  association  of  Loyal  Pennsylvanians,  president 
of  the  Pittsburgh  chamber  of  commerce  through  years  of  its  most  active 
usefulness,  director  in  a number  of  banks,  insurance  companies  and  other 
commercial  enterprises — and  always  a leading  and  potent  force  in  each. 

The  domestic  side  of  his  nature  was  strong,  loyal  and  loving.  On 
December  17,  1829,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Logan  of  Lancaster 
county,  and  a long  life  of  unclouded  confidence  and  affection  was  granted 
them,  broken  only  by  her  death  in  1881.  On  December  17,  1879,  they 
enjoyed  a golden  wedding  anniversary,  making  the  fifty  years  through 
which  they  had  traveled  together.  Children  and  grandchildren  were 
gathered  about  them  in  happy  reunion,  and  messages  of  congratulation 
came  in  from  all  quarters  of  the  Union.  Says  one  who  knew  him  well : 

Notwithstanding  his  great  business  enterprises  and  political  life,  which  took  up  a great  deal  of  his 
time,  General  Moorhead  was  a domestic  man.  He  loved  to  be  with  his  family,  and  in  the  frequent 
gatherings  thereof  he  was  the  central  figure.  Out  of  the  family  circle  he  had  many  warm  friends,  who 
were  attached  to  him  by  the  closest  ties.  He  was  loved  and  respected  as  a consistent  Christian,  and 
rarely  when  in  good  health  did  he  miss  the  Sunday  service  of  his  church. 

I Another  has  said  in  tribute  to  his  memory : 

General  Moorhead  was  one  of  the  bravest  spirits  that  ever  lived.  He  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, and  never  hesitated  to  give  expression  to  them  when  occasion  demanded,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
manner  and  in  tones  of  voice  that  precluded  answer,  and  at  the  same  time  disarmed  resentment.  And 
this  prince  of  men,  in  true  manliness  and  moral  courage,  with  all  the  weight  of  cares  that  pressed  upon 
him,  had  the  rollicking  freshness  of  a boy,  and  a quiet  sense  of  humor  that  nothing  ever  could  suppress. 
His  laugh  was  good  as  a feast,  and  withal  he  was,  like  all  truly  great  men,  as  simple-hearted  as  a child. 

He  had  the  power  to  say  no,”  and  to  say  it  with  emphasis  when  the 
occasion  required.  That  he  was  industrious  and  honest  in  all  his  dealings 
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with  men,  shines  through  the  whole  life  above  recorded.  “ His  active 
mind  led  him  to  take  an  interest  in  everything  that  was  going  on  ; his 
superabundant  energy  led  him  to  want  to  take  part  in  everything  that 
was  being  done.”  The  pastor  of  his  church,  Rev.  E.  P.  Cowan,  has 
written : 

Some  may  have  known  him  longer,  and  known  him  better,  but  none  out  of  his  immediate  family 
have  missed  him  more  than  I,  to  whom  in  my  work  he  was  a tower  of  strength,  a constant  inspiration, 
and  a perpetual  benediction.” 

His  rugged  strength  of  body  remained  with  him  until  the  end  was  near 
at  hand,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  old  men  who  are  blessed  with  a full 
retention  of  all  their  mental  faculties  up  to  the  very  close.  Early  in  1883 
he  began  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to  complain  of  bodily  weakness.  A 
visit  to  Old  Point  Comfort  gave  him  no  material  benefit.  In  May  he 
started  to  Saratoga  as  a delegate  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  but  on  reaching  Philadelphia  he  was  compelled  to  return 
home  under  medical  advice,  as  his  strength  was  not  such  as  to  permit  the 
journey  and  the  labors  of  the  assembly.  He  remained  at  home  through 
the  summer,  taking  only  an  occasional  ride  or  paying  a visit  to  the  resi- 
dence of  a friend.  On  the  first  Sabbath  in  November  he  paid  his  last 
visit  to  the  service  of  his  beloved  church,  which  was  also  the  last  occasion 
on  which  he  ever  left  his  home.  He  nurtured  his  strength  carefully  and 
made  a strong  effort  of  will  to  rally,  but  without  success.  He  had  no 
fear  of  death,  and  when  it  was  announced  to  him  that  his  days  were 
numbered  he  peacefully  accepted  the  decision,  and  put  his  house  in  order 
against  his  going.  He  lingered  on  until  the  sixth  of  March,  1884,  when 
he  died  in  the  full  faith  of  the  religion  in  which  he  had  so  long  lived,  and 
confident  of  the  truth  of  those  promises  on  which  he  had  been  so  long 
stayed.  He  left  two  sons  and  three  daughters — Max  K.  Moorhead  and 
William  J.  Moorhead,  two  of  the  best  known  business  men  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  B.  Murdoch  and  Misses  Mary  E.  and  Henrietta  L. 
Moorhead. 

On  the  announcement  of  his  death,  universal  sorrow  was  felt  all  through 
Pittsburgh  and  western  Pennsylvania.  Messages  of  condolence  came  in 
from  all  directions.  His  funeral,  which  occurred  on  the  following  Monday, 
was  the  occasion  of  a large  concourse,  and  he  was  carried  to  his  grave  by 
some  of  the  most  honored  men  of  his  home  city.  By  special  request 
made  by  him  to  his  pastor  prior  to  his  death,  no  eulogy  was  pronounced 
over  him.  It  was  not  needed.  The  honor  and  respect  in  which  he  was 
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held  were  shown  in  many  other  ways.  The  feelings  of  the  people  as 
voiced  through  the  press  can  be  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  an 
editorial  published  in  a leading  journal  of  Pittsburgh  : 

The  death  of  General  James  K.  Moorhead  yesterday  removes  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  of 
Pittsburgh's  business  circles.  Famous  as  the  representative  of  Pittsburgh  in  congress  during  the  excit- 
ing period  from  1859  to  1869,  and  since  then  as  one  of  the  leading  representatives  of  our  capital  and 
industry,  his  career  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  growth  and  progress  of  Pittsburgh  from  a com- 
paratively early  period.  At  an  age  which  surpasses  the  lives  of  most  men,  he  was  still  active  in  public 
movements,  and  even  when  his  physical  infirmities  furnished  an  excuse  for  retirement,  was  ready  to  give 
the  benefit  of  his  name  and  the  aid  of  his  advice  to  the  general  welfare.  The  public  record  of  a man 
who  so  combined  the  elements  of  business  activity  with  political  prominence  illustrates  one  of  the  best 
characteristics  of  a great  republican  nation,  and  furnishes  an  encouraging  example  for  the  efforts  of 
younger  men.' 

The  managers  of  the  Monongahela  Navigation  company  adopted  reso- 
lutions declaring  that,  “to  the  company  of  which  he  has  been  the  head  for 
an  uninterrupted  period  of  over  thirty-seven  years  and  with  which  he  has 
been  actively  connected  since  1839,  sustained  is  irreparable, 

while  to  the  community  at  large  and  especially  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
the  death  of  one  so  universally  respected  . . will  be  felt  as  a public 
calamity.”  The  other  societies,  boards  and  associations  adopted  resolu- 
tions similar  in  tone.  On  March  7,  the  Pittsburgh  chamber  of  commerce 
held  a memorial  session  in  honor  of  their  dead  president.  The  great  busi- 
ness interests,  and  wealth,  and  professions  of  the  city  were  all  fully  repre- 
sented. Mr.  Reuben  Miller  presided,  and  the  proceedings  were  most  im- 
pressive. Resolutions  were  adopted  that  spoke  of  him  as  an  exemplary 
citizen,  an  earnest  promoter  of  public  charity  and  religious  influence,  as 
well  as  one  who  “in  his  long  career  of  business  activity  occupied  a leading 
position  in  all  the  enterprises  looking  toward  the  promotion  of  commer- 
cial intercourse,  the  development  of  our  mineral  resources,  and  all  the 
essential  elements  of  a higher  civilization.”  The  memorial  continued  : 

The  great  arteries  of  transportation  and  travel  developed  by  the  commonwealth  in  its  system  of  canals 
occupied  General  Moorhead  in  his  early  manhood,  and  through  life  the  subject  of  water  transportation 
claimed  him  as  an  earnest  and  successful  advocate,  as  witnessed  in  the  Monongahela  navigation,  the  im- 
provement of  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  creation  of  a natural  harbor  at  Pittsburgh  by  means  of  the  works 
at  Davis  island.  . . His  associates  in  the  board  of  directors  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  bear  willing 
witness  of  the  fact  that  the  business  of  this  institution  engaged  a liberal  and  loving  share  of  his  attention 
in  the  past  seven  years  ; that,  though  entitled  to  honorable  repose,  he  was  most  prompt  in  his  attendance 
at  its  meetings,  and  ever  ready  to  undertake  severe  and  fatiguing  labors  in  the  interests  of  the  chamber 
and  this  section  of  our  state. 

In  a speech  at  that  meeting,  Mr.  John  F.  Dravo  spoke  of  General  Moor- 
head as  a true  friend,  always  ready  to  assist  the  young ; as  a national 
representative  faithful  beyond  challenge,  who  gave  with  a liberal  hand 
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to  all  charitable  objects  that  commanded  his  respect,  and  a man  who 
“never  departed  from  the  high  line  of  an  irreproachable  life.”  Mr.  John 
H.  Ricketson  said  that  he  had  gone  to  his  grave  with  his  faculties  unim- 
paired “and  his  mind  full  of  the  ripe  and  garnered  wisdom  of  a hale  and 
hearty  old  age.”  Said  Mr.  George  H.  Anderson:  “He  was  above  the 
ordinary  man,  has  filled  a well  rounded  life,  and  goes  down  to  an  honored 
grave.” 

And  there  we  can  well  leave  him,  secure  in  the  love  of  the  people 
whom  he  so  long  served,  and  honored  in  memory  by  the  great  monu- 
ments his  industry  and  genius  built  all  along  the  pathway  of  his  life.  He 
lies  by  the  side  of  the  three  rivers  he  helped  to  tame  and  control  for  the 
use  of  man,  and  where  there  rises  in  the  near  distance  the  busy  hum  of 
the  city  he  helped  to  build.  His  children  are  proud  to  bear  his  name, 
and  turn  to  his  memory  with  veneration  and  love.  Life  was  not  always 
easy  to  him,  but  his  great-hearted  and  thoughtful  care  made  the  pathway 
smooth  beneath  the  feet  of  others.  He  wrought  not  as  one  who  worked 
for  self  alone,  but  the  world  was  better  because  humanity  numbered  him 
among  her  sons.  He  earned — and  nobly  earned — the  long,  unbroken 
rest  that  follows  the  strife  and  warfare  of  his  days. 

FELIX  R.  BRUNOT. 

There  are  many  men  who  do  a large  amount  of  good  in  the  world  be- 
cause, by  reason  of  their  position  or  occupation,  it  comes  naturally  to 
their  hands,  while  there  are  a few  whose  natures  are  gauged  on  such  a plan 
that  they  go  out  and  seek  the  chance  of  clearing  the  world  of  some  of  its 
sore  troubles,  and  give  their  lives  and  best  efforts  for  the  help  of  others. 
Of  the  latter  class  is  the  Hon.  Felix  R.  Brunot  of  Pittsburgh,  whose 
name  long  since  became  known  all  over  our  land  as  that  of  a philanthro- 
pist, a Christian  knight  ever  bent  on  deeds  of  good,  and  a broad-minded 
patriot  who  had  the  vision  to  discern  some  of  our  national  and  social 
wrongs  and  the  courage  to  speak  out  against  them.  His  life  has  been 
full  of  good  works,  and  in  the  space  at  my  command  I can  only  touch 
them  in  outline.  He  was  born  on  February  7,  1820,  in  the  United  States 
arsenal  in  Newport,  Kentucky,  where  his  father,  an  officer  in  the  regular 
army,  was  located.  When  only  a year  old  his  father  removed  to  Pitts- 
burgh, and  five  years  later  retired  from  the  army  and  purchased  a large 
tract  of  land  where  the  Union  railway  depot  is  now  located.  When  four- 
teen years  of  age  the  son  was  sent  to  Jefferson  college  at  Cannonsburgb, 
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where  his  natural  ability  found  ready  cultivation  and  were  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  liberal  education  and  scholarship  he  has  so  readily  given  to 
the  use  of  his  fellows.  On  leaving  college  he  engaged  as  a civil  engineer 
under  W.  Milnor  Roberts.  He  was  occupied  in  this  profession  until  1842, 
when  he  went  to  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and  took  part  in  the  milling  busi- 
ness, dealing  in  wheat  and  grain,  and  owning  and  managing  a store  at 
Camden,  on  Rock  river,  where  his  mill  was  situated.  The  two  years  of 
“the  Irish  famine”  occurred  during  this  period, and  the  universal  advance 
in  breadstuffs  made  the  business  of  the  mills  very  successful  financially. 
In  1847  he  returned  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  became  a silent  partner  in 
the  large  Singer,  Minic  & Co.  steel  works,  which  connection  he  has  since 
retained. 

From  his  earliest  days  Mr.  Brunot  took  a deep  interest  in  all  questions 
of  public  advancement  and  moral  reform,  and  there  has  not  been  a 
moment  of  his  manhood  in  which  he  has  not  had  some  benevolent  or  re- 
formatory interest  in  hand  and  in  heart.  One  of  the  first  things  that  grew 
out  of  seeds  deep  planted  in  his  memory,  was  the  reflection  that  the  obtain- 
ing of  good  books  and  a proper  place  of  spending  their  evenings  by  boys 
and  young  men  ought  not  to  be  as  difficult  as  it  was  to  him  in  his  early 
days.  In  the  working  out  of  this  idea  he  was  one  of  the  chief  moving 
spirits  in  founding  the  Mercantile  Library,  an  institution  that  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  city  in  which  it  is  located.  He  was  for  many  years  its 
president,  and  gave  much  thought  and  energy  to  its  foundation  and  ad- 
vancement. He  was  the  projector  of  the  Library  Hall  and  is  still  one  of 
its  managers.  His  time  was  occupied  in  many  avenues  of  usefulness  from 
1847  'Jp  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  when  he  found 
a broader  field,  in  which  he  did  a grand  and  useful  service.  A personal 
friend  in  authority  offered  him  a high  military  position,  but  after  looking  the 
matter  over  with  a single  reference  to  the  good  he  might  do,  he  declined 
it  and  staked  out  a line  of  duty  for  himself  He  determined  to  go,  at  his 
own  expense,  to  the  aid  of  the  sick  and  the  wounded  in  the  hospital  and 
on  the  field,  and  to  do  for  them  what  some  one  must  do,  and  where  he 
felt  that  he  had  a special  call  by  nature  and  the  training  of  his  life.  The 
path  of  opportunity  was  soon  opened  to  his  feet.  From  the  battlefield 
of  Shiloh  there  came  such  word  of  suffering  that  the  heart  of  the  North 
gave  ready  answer.  At  Pittsburgh  two  relief  boats  filled  with  medicines 
and  other  needed  supplies  were  fitted  out  immediately,  and  Mr.  Brunot 
tendered  the  charge  of  them,  which  he  willingly  accepted.  A small  party 
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of  volunteer  physicians  and  nurses  accompanied  him.  They  moved  down 
to  the  Tennessee  river  with  all  possible  speed,  and  began  their  hard  but 
noble  work  at  Pittsburgh  Landing.  Aid  was  given  as  it  could  be  and  where 
it  could,  and  some  four  hundred  of  the  sick  and  wounded  were  taken 
aboard  the  boats  and  carried  to  Pittsburgh,  many  dying  by  the  way. 
Among  many  brave  men  who  were  brought  to  Pittsburgh  was  Major 
Powell,  the  well  known  United  States  explorer  and  ethnologist.  On  his 
return  home  Mr  Brunot  was  taken  sick  in  consequence  of  his  labors  and 
actual  contact  with  disease,  suffering  greatly  from  blood  poisoning.  After 
a number  of  weeks  of  suffering  he  recovered  and  decided  to  again  take  up 
his  work  in  the  field.  His  hands  were  full  from  that  moment  onward. 
He  worked  with  all  his  heart  and  energy,  and  the  good  he  did  can  never 
be  placed  on  record.  He  had  a pass  from  Secretary  Stanton  which 
allowed  him  to  go  through  the  lines  at  all  places,  wherever  and  whenever 
he  would.  The  need  of  his  aid  was  all  the  summons  he  required,  and 
wherever  there  was  suffering,  no  matter  how  near  to  danger  it  might  be, 
there  was  he  found.  In  June,  1862,  in  anticipation  of  the  battles  before 
Richmond,  the  Pittsburgh  sanitary  committee  organized  a party  of  twenty- 
five  surgeons,  medical  cadets  and  others  who  had  volunteered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  hospital  work  at  the  front.  Mr.  Brunot  was  asked  to  take 
charge  of  them  and  he  consented.  They  had  engaged  in  their  work  at 
Savage  Station  several  weeks  when  the  battle  of  Gaines  Mills,  the  first  of 
the  great  seven  days  battles,  was  fought  on  June  27.  McClellan’s  change 
of  base  had  commenced  The  Union  troops  where  Mr.  Brunot  and  his  band 
were  stationed  were  ordered  to  retreat.  Such  was  the  suffering  about 
them,  among  the  wounded  that  were  to  be  abandoned,  that  Mr.  Brunot 
could  not  bring  himself  to  leave,  but  with  eleven  of  his  young  men  who 
would  not  desert  him,  he  stayed  behind  and  kept  faithfully  on  with  his 
work.  When  the  Union  forces  withdrew,  the  Confederates  took  posses- 
sion of  the  point  where  they  were  located,  at  Savage  Station.  Mr.  Brunot 
was  told  he  would  not  be  molested  provided  he  would  aid  the  men  in  gray 
as  well  as  those  in  blue,  to  which  he  consented.  He  kept  at  his  work  for 
nearly  a week,  when  for  some  reason  of  their  own  the  rebel  authorities 
broke  their  word  and  took  the  whole  party  prisoners  and  sent  them  to  the 
awful  harborage  of  Libby  prison.  They  were  thrust  in  with  the  others, 
the  only  advantage  allowed  being  that  Mr.  Brunot  was  treated  as  a physi- 
cian and  permitted  to  sleep  in  the  room  set  aside  for  that  class  of  prisoners. 
They  were  robbed  of  their  medicines,  and  of  any  little  appliances  for  per- 
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sonal  comfort  they  had  about  them.  I will  go  into  no  detail  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  scenes  about  them,  as  the  story  has  been  so  often  told.  At 
the  end  of  eight  days  in  the  prison.  Mr.  Brunot  \^as  called  out  by  the 
authorities  and  told  that  he  was  to  be  sent  to  Washington  to  negotiate  an 
exchange  of  himself  and  two  of  his  companions  for  the  well  known  Law- 
rence Washington  and  two  prominent  Southerners  who  had  fallen  into 
Federal  hands  under  grave  circumstances.  He  was  made  to  give  a pledge 
that  on  the  failure  of  his  mission  he  was  to  return  and  again  place  himself 
in  Confederate  hands.  He  was  sent  to  Washington  by  a devious  and  cir- 
cuituous  route,  including  Petersburgh  and  Fortress  Monroe  On  reaching 
Washington  he  soon  called  on  Secretary  Stanton  and  made  known  his 
errand  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  mission  he  bore.  I came”  said 
he  “to  see  if  you  would  exchange  me  for  a rebel  ” 

“ I would  give  nine  of  them  for  you,”  said  the  secretary,  who  was  his 
personal  friend. 

When  Mr.  Brunot  named  the  terms,  Mr.  Stanton  looked  grave  and 
shook  his  head,  explaining  why  it  could  not  be  done.  He  then  added 
that  Mr.  Brunot  must  not  go  back  to  Richmond,  as  his  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment had  been  made  in  face  of  the  clearest  and  most  explicit  stipu- 
lations between  the  two  armies  that  men  engaged  in  this  task  were  not  to 
be  taken  or  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  Mr.  Brunot  replied  that  his  word 
had  been  given  and  that  he  would  have  to  make  it  good,  no  matter  how 
the  general  case  might  be  or  be  looked  upon.  On  his  persistence  in  that 
course,  Mr,  Stanton  grew  quite  angry  and  declared  that  the  consequences 
must  be  on  his  own  head.  Mr.  Brunot  went  back  to  Savage  Station  and 
reported  the  failure  of  his  mission.  The  exchange  commissioners  hap- 
pened to  be  at  that  point,  and  it  was  not  long  before  an  arrangement  was 
made  by  which  he  was  exchanged.  The  Confederate  authorities  gave 
him  a certificate  showing  that  he  had  kept  faith  with  them  and  returned 
as  he  had  agreed.  During  the  remainder  of  the  war  he  kept  on  the  same 
course  of  usefulness.  Whenever  he  heard  of  a battle  he  went  to  it  and 
did  whatever  there  was  to  do.  He  had  charge  of  various  volunteer  bodies 
of  nurses.  Three  times  he  was  compelled  to  return  home  by  reason  of 
sickness,  and  each  time  he  went  back  as  soon  as  his  strength  would  per- 
mit. When  the  war  was  over  his  system  was  so  full  of  the  poison  with 
which  he  had  been  constantly  surrounded,  that  his  physician  told  him  his 
only  chance  was  to  get  out  of  the  country  and  seek  a change.  Ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Brunot  he  made  a tour  of  three  months  in  Europe, 
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slowly  getting  his  health  and  renewing  his  strength.  He  returned  in  the 
fall  of  1865,  but  was  not  long  allowed  to  rest.  President  Grant,  in  his 
early  days,  had  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  Indian  question,  and 
shared  the  belief  that  had  even  then  filtered  itself  into  the  opinion  of 
some,  that  the  white  man  was  not  always  right  and  the  red  man  always 
wronsf.  In  1868  he  constituted  that  famous  board  of  Indian  commission- 
ers,  which,  with  Mr.  Burnot  at  the  head,  did  a grand  work  for  the 
Indian  and  aroused  a public  sentiment  which  is  potent  and  effective  to  the 
present  day.  The  members  were:  Felix  R.  Brunot,  Pittsburgh;  Rob- 

ert Campbell,  St.  Louis;  Wm.  Welsh,  Philadelphia;  Nathan  Bishop, 
New  York;  William  E.  Dodge,  New  York  ; John  V.  Farwell,  Chicago; 
George  H.  Stuart,  Philadelphia;  Edward  S.  Tobey,  Boston;  John  D. 
Lang,  Maine ; and  Vincent  Colyer,  New  York,  as  secretary.  Mr. 
Brunot  was  chosen  chairman,  and  continued  in  that  position  during 
his  entire  connection  with  the  board.  Mr.  Colyer  soon  resigned, 
and  Thos.  K.  Cree  of  Pittsburgh  was  made  secretary.  The  com- 
missioners received  no  compensation  for  their  time  or  services,  their 
expenses  of  transportation  being  borne  by  the  government.  Their  mis- 
sion was  broad  in  scope,  but  very  definite  as  to  purpose.  They  were  to 
go  among  the  Indians  and  learn  their  grievances,  hear  their  side  of  the 
story,  note  down  their  complaint  of  the  white  men  set  over  them,  and  to 
seek  out,  so  far  as  possible,  the  truth  of  the  situation  and  discover  where 
and  in  what  manner  wrong  or  injustice  had  been  done.  They  were  also 
to  examine  all  supplies  sent  out  for  the  Indians,  as  serious  complaint  had 
been  made  of  great  rascality  in  this  direction.  Great  good  resulted  from 
this  quest.  Mr.  Brunot,  as  chairman,  gave  his  whole  heart  and  soul  to 
the  work.  He  spent  five  summers  in  traveling  among  the  various  tribes 
and  from  post  to  post,  going  into  Wyoming,  Colorado,  California,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon  and  Montana.  He  visited  the  various  tribes,  told  them 
of  his  mission  and  asked  them  to  freely  and  fully  state  their  complaints. 
His  reports,  as  sent  to  the  President,  of  these  various  interviews,  with 
reproductions  of  the  speeches  of  the  chiefs  and  head  men,  are  full  of  an 
absorbing  interest.  In  proof  of  this  one  need  only  look  at  his  interview 
with  Red  Cloud  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Ogallala  Sioux,  held  at  Fort  Lara- 
mie in  1871.  The  rude  eloquence  of  the  Indian  in  his  opening  speech 
goes  straight  to  the  point,  and  reminds  one  of  the  famous  oratory  of 
Logan  in  the  older  days.  Said  he  : 
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I am  Red  Cloud.  The  Great  Spirit  raised  both  the  white  man  and  the  Indian.  I think  He  raised  the 
Indian  first.  He  raised  me  in  this  land  and  it  belongs  to  me.  The  white  man  was  raised  over  the  great 
waters,  and  his  land  is  over  there.  Since  they  crossed  the  sea  I have  given  them  room.  There  are  now 
white  men  all  about  me.  I have  but  a small  spot  of  land  left.  The  Great  Spirit  told  me  to  keep  it.  I 
went  and  told  the  Great  Father  so. 

No  wonder  the  commissioners  came  to  feel  that  there  were  two  sides  to 
this  bitter  and  troubled  problem.  No  wonder,  on  hearing  such  pleas  day 
after  day  and  seeing  what  was  laid  open  to  his  keen  vision,  Mr.  Brunot 
was  led  to  see  the  need  of  a reform,  and  that  the  red  man  was  not  the 
sole  sinner.  There  is  truth  and  justice  in  a plea  like  this  from  the  lips  of 
Little  Raven  : 

I think  the  Great  Spirit  has  something  to  do  with  bringing  you  all  here  to-night.  Long  ago  the  Ara- 
pahoes  had  a fine  country  of  their  own.  The  white  man  came  to  see  them,  and  the  Indians  gave  him 
buffalo  meat  and  a horse  to  ride  on,  and  told  him  the  country  was  big  enough  for  the  white  man  and  the 
Arapahoes  too.  After  a while  the  white  men  found  gold  in  our  country.  They  took  the  gold  and 
pushed  the  Indian  from  his  home.  The  government  sent  agents  and  soldiers  out  to  us,  and  both  have 
driven  us  from  our  lands.  We  do  not  want  to  fight.  The  white  man  has  taken  away  everything. 

Or  this,  from  a chief  of  the  Cayuse  tribe  : 

You  came  here  to  ascertain  what  is  in  our  mind.  This  reservation  is  marked  out  for  us.  We  see  it 
with  our  eyes  and  our  hearts  ; we  all  hold  it  with  our  bodies  and  with  our  souls.  Right  out  here  are  my 
father  and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  children,  all  buried.  I am  guarding  their  graves  ! My 
friend,  this  reservation,  this  small  piece  of  land,  we  look  upon  it  as  our  mother,  as  if  she  were  raising 
us.  You  come  to  ask  me  for  my  land.  It  is  like  as  if  we,  who  are  Indians,  were  lo  be  sent  away  and 
get  lost.  I look  upon  all  sides.  On  the  outside  of  the  reservation  I see  your  houses  ; they  have  win- 
dows ; they  are  good  ; you  are  bringing  up  your  children  well.  My  friends,  you  must  not  talk  too 
strong  about  getting  my  land.  I like  my  land  and  will  not  let  it  go.  You  have  been  asking  my  heart 
about  the  reservation.  This  is  my  heart. 

When  the  commission  resigned  because  they  did  not  receive  the  cordial 
backing  and  support  at  Washington  that  the  results  of  their  labors  de- 
manded, and  which  were  essential  to  the  bringing  about  of  reforms  they 
believed  should  take  place,  Mr.  Brunot  by  no  means  gave  up  his  interest 
nor  laid  the  work  down.  From  that  day  to  this  he  has  been  eloquent 
and  earnest,  in  the  press,  on  the  platform  and  by  personal  appeal,  in 
advocating  a proper  justice  toward  the  red  man,  and  an  application  by 
the  government  and  the  people  of  the  rules  of  commonest  justice.  He 
has  been  very  outspoken  on  some  points  in  issue.  He  believes  that  the 
Indians  should  feel  the  same  punishment  for  violation  of  law  as  is  meted 
out  to  the  white  men,  and  that  white  men  should  be  held  to  answer  for 
wrongs  done  the  Indians ; that  the  lands  should  be  given  to  the  Indians 
in  severalty  ; that  they  should  be  encouraged  to  work  them  and  instructed 
how  to  farm.  He  does  not  believe  that  they  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
war  department.  In  a hasty  glance  at  the  various  reports  made  the  gov- 
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eminent  by  Mr.  Brunot,  as  chief  of  the  commission,  I have  culled  the 
following  random  quotations,  which  shadow  forth  his  belief  on  this  great 
question,  and  show  the  mature  opinions  that  have  come  as  the  result  of 
his  long  and  patient  investigations : 

The  clearly  defined  allotment  of  their  respective  duties  to  the  Indian  agents  and  the  military  officers 
in  the  Indian  country  can  hardly  fail  to  secure  harmony  of  action,  and  it  is  hoped  that  capable  Christian 
agents  may  soon  be  appointed  to  represent  the  department  of  the  interior  upon  the  reservation.  . . 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Indians  of  Oregon  and  Washington  were  only  placed  upon  reservations 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago,  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  progress  toward  civilization  has  been  won- 
derfully rapid.  . . When  they  have  adopted  civilized  costume  and  civilized  modes  of  subsistence,  we 

owe  it  to  them,  and  to  ourselves,  to  teach  them  the  majesty  of  civilized  law,  and  to  extend  to  them 
its  protection  against  the  lawless  among  themselves.  Some  amendment  of  the  laws  which  prohibit  the 
selling  of  spirituous  liquors  to  the  Indians  is  needed.  Many  of  the  partially  civilized  Indians  are  ready 
for  the  allotment  of  their  lands  in  severalty,  and  this  should  be  done  as  rapidily  as  possible,  under  some 
regulation  which  would  prevent  the  alienation  of  such  lands  for  a term  of  years.  . . The  removal  of 

partially  civilized  tribes,  already  making  fair  progress  and  attached  to  their  homes  on  existing  reserva- 
tions, is  earnestly  deprecated.  The  government  owes  them  the  protection  of  their  rights,  to  which  it  is 
solemnly  pledged  by  treaty,  and  which  it  cannot  fail  to  give  without  dishonor.  It  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary that  the  lines  of  the  reservations  should  be  defined,  and  trespassers  ejected.  . . The  system  of 

appointing  Indian  agents  nominated  by  missionary  societies  commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
board.  . . The  schools  among  the  partly  civilized  Indians  should  in  all  cases  be  boarding  schools, 
where  children  of  both  sexes,  while  being  taught  necessary  branches  of  a common  education,  may,  at 
the  same  time,  be  instructed  in  manual  labor  appropriate  to  their  respective  sexes.  . . If  national 

honor  requires  the  observance  of  national  obligations  entered  into  with  the  strong,  how  much  more  with 
the  weak.  To  repudiate  either  directly  or  by  any  indirection,  our  solemn  treaty  obligations  with  this 
feeble  people,  would  be  dishonor,  meriting  the  scorn  of  the  civilized  world. 

' I might  quote  at  much  greater  length  the  wise  and  humane  suggestions 
in  these  reports,  showing  that  while  Christian  principles  are  suggested, 
a common  sense  view  is  taken  of  the  existing  difficulties  in  the  way,  and 
that  nothing  is  put  forward  that  is  not  a possibility  if  the  purpose  is  set 
in  the  right  direction.  Mr.  Brunot  has  shown  in  this  work  not  only  that 
he  is  a man  with  a large  heart,  but  of  broad  mind  and  fine  brain  as  well. 

The  labors  outlined  above  alone  by  no  means  comprise  his  work  in  the 
world.  He  has  for  years  been  an  active  member  of  St.  Andrew’s  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  church  of  Pittsburgh,  of  which  he  is  senior  warden.  He 
is  a director  in  the  Allegheny  cemetery ; a director  of  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania hospital,  to  which  he  has  given  a great  deal  of  personal  attention ; 
director  in  the  General  hospital  of  Allegheny  ; one  of  the  managers  of  the 
Western  university,  and  his  services  are  in  constant  demand  in  many 
of  the  avenues  of  public  reform.  He  has  also  had  extensive  busi- 
ness responsibilities,  among  other  labors  being  a director  of  the 
Monongahela  Navigation  company,  a director  of  the  bank  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  also  director  in  the  Safe  Deposit  company.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
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in  any  community  a man  who  has  given  so  much  of  his  time,  his  talents, 
his  money,  and  the  best  interests  of  his  heart  to  the  public  good ; and  the 
high  honor  in  which  he  is  held  in  the  national  heart  has  been  most 
worthily  won.  In  all  his  labors  he  has  found  a cheerful  helper  in  his  wife, 
a noble  Christian  woman,  who  united  her  lot  with  his  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  who  has  been  an  encouragement  to  him  in  all  hours,  whether  of 
earnest  advancement  or  sore  trial,  and  who  has  won  for  herself  long  since 
a good  name  for  deeds  of  charity  and  helpfulness  to  those  among  whom 
her  lot  has  been  cast. 

. . JOHN  HARPER. 

The  solid  and  massive  masonry  that  constitutes  the  material  part  of 
the  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  is  a worthy  and  appropriate  symbol  of  its  financial 
solidity,  and  of  the  wonderful  and  honorable  record  it  has  made  in  the 
three-quarters  of  a century  in  which  it  has  been  a power  in  the  land. 
The  year  i8io,  in  which  it  first  had  a being,  was  one  of  commercial  un- 
certainty and  financial  fear,  owing  to  apprehensions  of  a crisis  on  the 
approaching  termination  of  the  charter  of  the  first  United  States  bank, 
which  ceased  to  exist  in  March,  i8ii.  There. were,  besides,  serious  diffi- 
culties with  France,  as  all  American  vessels  reaching  French  ports,  or  any 
ports  under  French  control,  were  commanded  to  be  seized  and  condemned. 
Although  this  order  was  soon  revoked  by  the  great  emperor,  President 
Madison’s  interdiction  of  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  was 
still  in  force.  The  times  were  critical  and  it  required  some  courage  to 
venture  out  in  new  financial  enterprises  ; the  more  so  as  mutterings  of 
the  coming  war  were  then  already  heard.  But  Pittsburgh  had  begun  to 
grow  toward  her  future  greatness,  and  the  need  of  a bank  was  severely 
felt.  Some  of  her  enterprising  men  came  to  the  front  and  took  steps 
toward  supplying  the  missing  want.  An  organization  was  formed,  with 
William  Wilkins  as  president,  and  twenty-three  directors.  An  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  state  legislature  for  a charter.  The  terms  they 
offered  the  state  were  as  follows : One  million  dollars  were  to  be  raised 

as  capital.  Forty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  the  capital  stock  was  to  be 
transferred  to  the  state,  or  t\/enty  thousand  of  it  to  be  given  towards  the 
proposed  bridge  across  the  Allegheny  river,  and  the  other  twenty  thousand 
to  that  proposed  across  the  Monongahela,  with  twenty  thousand  more 
towards  turnpiking  the  state  road  ; and  still  another  addition  of  forty-five 
thousand  to  any  public  improvement  or  improvements  the  legislature 
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might  select.  The  proposition  was  not  accepted.  The  men  who  had 
made  it  were  not  of  the  material  to  be  easily  rebuffed  or  thwarted  in  their 
efforts.  After  a careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  they  decided  to  do 
their  banking  independently  of  state  machinery.  They  associated  them- 
selves into  a partnership  with  individual  liability,  and  took  the  name  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Manufacturing  company.  Some  time  had  passed  in 
preparation,  and  June  of  1812  had  been  reached  before  the  scheme  was 
fully  formulated.  By  this  time  the  war  cloud  so  long  threatened  had  de- 
scended in  its  full  force,  and  the  infant  republic  was  once  more  in  mortal 
combat  with  her  maternal  foe.  The  times  were  not  auspicious,  and  yet 
there  was  so  much  business  life  and  vitality  in  the  then  far  westward  fron- 
tier town  that  the  experiment  was  a success  from  the  start.  The  city 
was  benefited  beyond  measure.  Business  exchange  was  aided  as  never 
before.  Money  was  furnished  for  the  promotion  of  the  infant  manufac- 
turing interests.  The  company  also  did  something  in  the  way  of  insur- 
ance, and  thus  had  a dual  mission.  In  1814  the  legislature  seems  to  have 
been  governed  by  a more  reasonable  spirit  than  had  prevailed  before  and 
a charter  was  obtained.  The  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  was  organized  for  busi- 
ness November  14,  1814,  and  began  a corporate  existence,  as  it  had 
already  for  twQ  years  had  one  in  fact.  William  Wilkins  was  chosen  pres- 
ident, Alexander  Johnston,  Jr.,  cashier,  and  nearly  the  same  staff  of 
officers  retained.  The  nominal  capital  was  six  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
but,  “owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money  in  consequence  of  the  war,  and  the 
commercial  revulsion  which  followed  it  in  1820  and  long  after,  the  capital 
was  not  called  in  until  1834.”  In  that  year  its  capital  stock  was  increased 
to  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  A better  era  of  business 
and  business  prosperity  seemed  to  be  dawning,  and  the  bank  felt 
the  revival  along  with  the  other  commercial  and  financial  institutions 
of  the  time.  The  present  great  bank  building  was  erected,  and  an  assured 
season  of  quietness  seemed  a thing  of  the  immediate  future.  But  this 
was  soon  bijoken.  The  monetary  crisis  of  1837  came,  and  close  in  its 
wake  that  of  1839.  named  year  the  old  bank  kept  straight 

ahead  redeeming  its  obligations  and  paying  out  coin  on  demand,  except 
for  a very  brief  period,  when  it  temporarily  suspended,  not  from  any 
desire  or  lack  of  resource  on  its  own  part,  but  in  obedience  to  a request 
of  a large  public  meeting  of  citizens,  who  were  afraid  lest  Pittsburgh 
should  be  drained  of  coin  for  the  benefit  of  the  east ; but  the  bank  soon 
took  the  matter  again  into  its  own  hands,  and  supplied  all  the  demands 
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made  upon  it.  In  1839,  when  another  crisis  befell,  it  continued  its  pay- 
ments without  halt  or  hesitation.  In  1845,  when  the  conflagration  that  is 
even  yet  called  “the  great  fire,”  swept  over  Pittsburgh,  the  bank  building 
was  partially  injured.  “It  is  a gratifying  fact,”  said  the  present  presi- 
dent, Mr.  John  Harper,  on  a recent  occasion,  “that  in  this  appalling 

catastrophe  the  bank  did  not  protest  a single  obligation  of  its  customers, 

but,  by  exercising  indulgence,  collected  eventually  the  whole  of  their  in- 
debtedness. Such  was  the  stability  and  energy  displayed  in  that  crisis 
that  the  city  soon  arose  out  of  its  ashes,  renewed  and  invigorated.”  In 
the  crisis  of  1857,  bank  adopted  the  same  course  pursued  in  1839  1 
continued  to  pay  specie  on  all  its  liabilities,  and  out  of  the  ordeal  the 

institution  came  stronger  and  with  a greater  hold  on  public  confidence 

than  ever  before.  The  general  suspension  of  specie  payment  in  Decem- 
ber, 1861,  on  account  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  did 
not  change  the  policy  of  the  bank  in  this  respect.  It  continued  to  redeem 
its  notes  and  pay  its  depositors  in  gold.  The  high  premium  on  coin  made 
this  a costly  proceeding,  as  the  aggregate  of  the  gold  thus  paid  was  nearly 
one  million  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  bank  never  organized 
under  the  national  bank  law,  but  has  continued  to  work  up  to  the  present 
time  under  its  old  state  charter.  A meeting  was  called  on  the  passage  of 
that  law  to  decide  how  many  of  the  stockholders  desired  the  change,  but 
as  only  a few  of  them  put  in  an  appearance,  the  directors  resolved  to 
continue  on  the  old  plan,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might. 

There  is  not  an  institution  in  America  to-day  that  can  show  a cleaner 
and  more  honest  record  than  can  this  solid  old  bank.  There  never  was  a 
defalcation  in  its  accounts  nor  a misdemeanor  committed  by  any  of  its 
officers  involving  the  loss  of  a dollar.  Men  of  high  standing  and  integrity 
have  been  and  are  in  its  directory.  Its  first  president,  Mr.  Wilkins,  was 
secretary  of  war  in  1844,  a minister  to  Russia,  and  a member  of  the 
United  State  senate.  The  majority  of  its  stock  is  held  by  women  or  by 
estates,  and  consequently  those  in  control  have  not  been  hampered  by 
the  designs  and  desires  of  scheming  and  ambitious  men.  One  remarka- 
ble thing  in  its  record  is  that  in  its  seventy-odd  years  of  existence  it  has 
never  failed  to  pay  a semi-annual  dividend.  It  was  the  first  bank  of  issue 
established  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  During  this  long  period 
it  has  had  only  six  presidents,  including  the  present  incumbent.  I here 
quote  from  an  article  recently  published  in  a banking  paper  touching  the 
great  success  of  this  institution : 
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Under  all  its  vicissitudes  and  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  its  character  as  a state 
bank  since  the  introduction  of  the  national  banking  system,  the  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  has  made  a most 
successful  financial  record  for  itself.  From  May,  1815,  when  it  paid  its  first  corporate  dividend,  it  has 
with  unfailing  regularity  paid  semi-annual  dividends  every  year  since.  Its  stockholders  have  thus 
received  a round  six  million  dollars  profit,  and  in  addition  to  this  handsome  sum,  the  bank  has  earned  a 
net  surplus  of  between  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  which  is  set  apart  as  a reserve  and  con- 
tingent fund.  Add  to  these  sums  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  paid  by  the  bank  in  taxes  to 
the  general  and  state  governments  since  1850,  the  total  net  earnings  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  up  to 
date  foot  up  the  sum  of  seven  million  dollars. 

This  record  shows  that  men  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  financial 
reputation  have  had  its  interest  in  charge.  That  such  is  the  case  is  more 
than  proved  in  the  long  service  given  it  by  its  present  president,  Mr.  John 
Harper,  who  for  fifty-three  years  has  been  a part  and  portion  of  the  great 
institution.  His  energy,  ability,  careful  management  and  wise  prudence 
have  been  given  to  it  without  stint,  and  its  interests  have  ever  been  kept 
close  to  his  heart.  No  complete  record  of  the  bank  could  be  written 
without  including  that  of  his  life.  He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
Ireland,  of  English  lineage,  in  i8ii,  and  was  brought  by  his  parents  to 
this  country  in  1820.  They  located  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  for  six 
years  the  son  was  given  such  advantages  of  schooling  as  the  day  and  place 
afforded.  In  1826  (the  father  having  died  in  1821)  the  widowed  mother 
gathered  her  children  about  her  and  removed  to  Jefferson  county,  Ohio. 
One  of  these  children  was  Senator  Lecky  Harper  of  Ohio,  a brother  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  The  son  John,  with  that  characteristic  independ- 
ence and  self-reliance  that  have  been  seen  in  so  many  phases  of  his  life, 
determined  to  do  for  himself  at  an  early  age,  and  to  thus  aid  his  mother 
and  relieve  her  of  a portion  of  her  cares.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  a 
mercantile  house  of  Steubenville  in  a minor  position,  but  had  so  won  his 
way  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  bookkeeper  and  confidential  clerk. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  employed  in  a 
neighboring  store,  and  between  him  and  young  Harper  there  grew  up  an 
intimacy  that  extended  clear  up  to  the  great  war  secretary’s  death.  In 
1831  Mr.  Harper  made  a move  that  brought  him  into  a larger  field  and 
proved  the  turning  point  of  his  future.  Messrs.  M.  & A.  Leech,  one 
of  the  largest  firms  of  Pittsburgh,  at  that  time  being  in  need  of  a book- 
keeper, and  hearing  of  Mr.  Harper  and  his  home  reputation,  made  him 
an  advantageous  offer  which  he  accepted.  After  he  had  been  there  a year 
there  was  a vacancy  in  the  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  its  first  cashier,  Alex.  Johnston,  Jr.,  and  the  election  of  John  Snyder 
as  his  successor.  This  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  choice  of  John  Harper, 
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who  soon  after  became  principal  clerk.  The  young  man  never  applied 
for  the  office,  but  was  elected  without  his  knowledge.  The  only  other 
bank  in  the  city' at  that  time  was  the  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  He  entered  upon  what  proved  to  be  his  life  mission  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  1832,  when  he  was  just  three  months  of  being  of  age.  His  readi- 
ness, keenness  and  ability  so  impressed  his  superiors  that  after  a few  years 
of  experience  in  the  parent  institution  he  was  sent  as  cashier  to  the  branch 
bank  at  Beaver,  in  1837.  In  those  days  the  cashier  was  the  chief  officer 
of  the  bank,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  directors  controlled  its  finan- 
cial operations,  the  president  being  the  official  head  and  not  supposed  to 
be  an  expert  in  the  details  of  its  working  or  policy.  In  a short  time  Mr. 
Harper  was  recalled  from  Beaver  to  fill  the  very  responsible  position  of 
assistant  to  John  Snyder,  the  cashier.  In  a recent  utterance  concerning 
the  old  days  Mr.  Harper  feelingly  said  : “To  Mr.  Snyder  I am  indebted 

for  my  education  in  financial  matters.  He  told  me  what  books  to  read 
and  how  to  inform  myself  as  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  business  I 
had  entered  upon.  He  was  an  old  man  at  the  time,  and  venerated  by  the 
whole  community.  ” Mr.  Harper  made  such  good  use  of  the  sage  advice 
of  his  chief  that  on  the  retirement  of  the  latter  in  1856  his  assistant  was 
given  the  place.  That  he  filled  it  with  honesty  and  ability  is  a foregone 
matter,  and  when  in  1866  he  was  tendered  the  position  of  president  and 
accepted,  the  feeling  was  general  in  the  business  community  that  the  old 
bank  could  not  be  in  safer  and  truer  hands.  As  a financier  his  genius  had 
long  been  recognized,  and  as  a man  he  has  ever  been  respected.  He  still 
gives  the  institution  the  benefit  of  his  daily  services,  and  is  alive  to  all  the 
monetary  and  commercial  questions  of  the  day.  Those  who  have  busi- 
ness at  the  bank  or  with  him  personally  are  always  met  by  that  urbane 
courtesy  that  can  only  be  defined  by  the  honorable  appellation  “old 
school,”  and  that  can  never  be  equaled  by  the  brusque  and  ship-shod 
manners  of  the  present.  His  leading  position  in  the  banking  world  has 
long  been  recognized,  and  a recent  issue  of  one  of  the  journals  of  Pitts- 
burgh in  commenting  on  his  record  says : 

The  fifty-one  years  of  his  connection  with  the  bank  include  its  most  critical  and  its  most  prosperous 
periods.  He  entered  it  when  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  being 
discussed  in  congress  and  the  currency  of  the  country  greatly  disturbed  thereby  ; when  the  most  promis- 
ing industries  of  Pittsburgh  were  threatened  with  disaster  by  the  determined  onslaught  of  the  Southern 
statesmen  upon  the  tariff  system.  He  saw  it  through  the  dark  days  of  '37,  following  President  Jack- 
son’s violent  disturbance  of  the  national  finances,  the  crisis  which  came  two  years  later;  the  local 
depression  caused  by  the  great  fire  of  1845,  when  over  1,000  houses — most  of  them  occupied  by  mer- 
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chants  and  manufacturers — were  laid  in  ashes;  the  general  monetary  crises  of  1837,  1839,  1857,  1861  and 
1873.  He  was  at  that  memorable  meeting  of  the  directors  in  December,  1861,  and  as  cashier  suggested 
their  action,  whereupon  they  “resolved  that  the  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  should  as  heretofore  meet  its  obli- 
gations in  specie,  regardless  of  the  action  of  other  institutions.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  bank  on  September  21, 
1882,  appropriate  action  was  taken  in  honor  of  the  completion  of  the 
fiftieth  year  of  Mr.  Harper’s  connection  with  the  bank.  A congratula- 
tory speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Reuben  Miller,  on  behalf  of  the  directors, 
in  which,  among  many  other  kind  things,  he  said: 

Mr.  President: — The  announcement  made  to  us  yesterday  that  this  month  of  this  year,  1882,  com- 
pleted an  uninterrupted  service  of  fifty  years,  is  at  once  startling  and  pleasant;  and  we,  as  a board, 
desire  to  place  on  record  some  minute  of  our  pleasure  in  recognizing  the  value  to  us  of  such  an  example^ 

. . . Strange  as  is  the  possibility  of  such  long  continued  service,  pleasanter  still  is  the  fact  that  in 

all  these  days  and  years  no  loss  has  ever  been  sustained  by  this  corporation  through  misconduct  of  its 
employes.  Immense  sums  in  the  aggregate  have  been  received  and  distributed,  and  nothing  of  evil 
appears  to  mar  the  record.  Moreover,  tradition  tells  us  that  in  times  of  disaster  and  distress,  when  men 
did  not  know  whom  to  trust,  this  old  bank  stood  ready  to  assist  those  who  were  worthy,  and  the  years 
of  1837,  1839,  of  1857  and  of  1861  proved  that  her  vaults  were  at  the  same  time  the  safest  for  those 
who  trusted  her,  and  the  sure  staff  of  those  who  were  trusted  by  her.  . . . Sir,  we  as  directors 

desire  to  extend  to  you  our  congratulations — rather  we  should  ask  others  to  congratulate  us  who  have  the 
experience  of  fifty  years  to  lead  us.  We  ask  you  to  accept  our  best  wishes  for  your  welfare  ; and  when 
the  time  comes  (as  it  will  to  each  one  of  us)  to  close  the  vaults  for  the  last  time,  that  you  will  leave  for 
us  who  may  remain  that  key  of  integrity  and  honor  which  will  enable  a successor  to  re-open,  continue 
worthy  and  remain  faithful  to  his  trust. 

Mr.  Harper  made  a touching  and  appropriate  response  in  which  he 
graphically  sketched  the  history  of  the  bank,  and  told  something  of  the 
men  who  had  had  it  in  charge.  In  conclusion  he  said  : 

Gentlemen,  what  my  part  has  been  in  the  long  era  I have  been  connected  with  the  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burgh, I leave  for  others  to  decide.  I feel  that  I am  in  the  front  rank  of  the  generation  slowly  advancing 
to  confront  the  inevitable.  It  has  been  the  constant  wish  of  my  life  that  when  I am  taken  away  from 
this  bank,  the  institution  will  be  found  in  a better  condition  than  it  was  at  any  former  period  of  its 
existence,  with  its  historical  policy  untarnished.  Two-thirds  of  the  capital  stock  is  held  by  women, 
widows,  orphans  and  estates.  It  is  our  duty  to  consider  ourselves  as  trustees  of  a beneficiary  fund  of 
the  most  sacred  character.  Those  we  represent  have  confided  in  our  integrity,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
administer  the  trust  with  fidelity;  doing  all  that  our  judgment  and  conscience  may  prompt  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  obligations  which  we  have  assumed.  That  done,  we  will  have  no  regrets.  Accept, 
gentlemen,  my  cordial  thanks  for  your  good  will,  and  most  friendly  expression  of  the  same  on  the 
present  occasion. 

Mr.  Harper  has  been  a useful  member  of  society  in  many  ways  beside 
his  connection  with  finances.  He  has  filled  a number  of  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  clearing 
house  on  its  creation,  and  has  held  the  office  uninterruptedly  to  the  present 
day.  He  is  president  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  hospital,  and  was  one 
of  its  founders.  He  is  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  Suspen- 
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sion  Bridge  company, a director  of  the  Monongahela  Navigation  company, 
a trustee  of  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a corporator  and 
director  of  the  Allegheny  cemetery,  and  a member  of  many  other  societies 
and  associations  formed  for  the  public  good.  During  the  war  he  was 
chairman  of  the  local  finance  committe  on  military  affairs  and  thus  rendered 
great  patriotic  service  to  the  country;  beyond  all  this  he  gave  a noble  and 
beloved  son  whose  life  was  bravely  risked  on  many  a battlefield,  and  who 
carried  home  with  him  at  the  close  of  the  war  honorable  scars  that  were 
nobly  won.  He  has  since  been  called  from  the  field  of  life,  and  while  the 
father  has  possessions,  and  many  good  things  have  fallen  to  his  lot,  there 
is  nothing  he  prizes  higher  than  the  record  his  boy  Albert  won  while  fight- 
ing for  his  country’s  flag. 

Mr.  Harper  while  immersed  in  business  has  not  overlooked  the  enrich- 
ment of  mind  and  culture  of  intellect,  but  has  been  a close  student  and  a 
wide  reader.  He  is  a thorough  master  of  English  literature,  and  possesses 
one  of  the  finest  libraries  to  be  found  in  Pittsburgh.  He  has  a hand 
ever  open  to  the  calls  of  charity,  great  firmness  of  character,  strong  do- 
mestic attachments,  possesses  rare  scholarly  attainments,  and  is  held  in 
esteem  and  respect  in  the  great  community  wherein  he  dwells. 
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. JOEL  SCRANTON. 

A striking,  rugged  and  thoroughly  manly  figure  that  one  meets  with  in 
looking  over  the  ancient  annals  of  Cleveland  is  that  of  Joel  Scranton, 
who  came  here  in  the  early  days  and  gave  the  best  part  of  his  life  to  the 
upbuilding  and  advancement  of 'the  young  and  growing  town.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Scranton  was  of  New  England  descent,  as  that 
fact  was  so  plainly  shown  forth  in  his  industry,  his  shrewdness,  his  honesty 
and  his  native  good  sense;  that  the  student  of  human  nature  would  know 
where  to  locate  him  without  reference  to  the  records.  He  was  born  in  Bel- 
chertown,  Massachusetts, 'on ‘April  5,  1793.  His  father,  Stephen  Scran- 
ton, was  a man  of  unusual  ability  and  force,  and  was  the  first  man  to  intro- 
duce the  manufacture  of  cut  nails  into  New  York  state. , The  affairs  of  life 
did  not  eventually  run  smooth  with  him  in  a financial  way,  despite  his  in- 
dustry and  ability,  and  the  son  Joel  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources. 
He  was  compelled  to  find  a way,  and  found  it.  He  gave  himself  to  such 
openings  of  labor  and  trade  as  he  met  with,  and  slowly  but  surely  added  to 
his  possessions.  In  1819  he  dedded  on  a broader  venture  and  came  to 
the  then  small  town  of  Cleveland  with  a schooner  load  of  leather — an 
article  he  well  knew^  would  be  always  saleable  no  rnatter  what  else  the 
people  might  do  without.  • Cleveland  was  > then  a mere  village.  Its 
charter  had  been  issued  only  five  years  before.  Its  first  church  organi- 
zation, that  of  Trinity,  was  only  three  years  old.  Communication  with 
the  outside  world  had  only  just  been  established  through  a stage  line  to 
Columbus,  another  to  Norwalk,  and  a few  months  later  by  wagon  lines  to 
Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh.  But  Mr.  Scranton  had  a vision  of  unusual  keen- 
ness, and  in  the  signs  and  movements  of  the  times  he  noticed  a germ  of 
growth,  and  believed  that  a future  lay  before  the  little  town.  So  he  de- 
cided to  make  his  stand  here,  and  cast  his  fortunes  with  those  of  the  gen- 
eral lot.  He  opened  a store,  and  having  a natural  genius  for  mercantile 
life  he  prospered  wonderfully,  and  early  gained  a strong  and  sure  financial 
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footing.  After  a time  he  ceased  the  active  operations  of  business,  and 
purchased  a large  farm  on  the  farther  side  of  Cuyahoga  river,  on  the  line 
of  what  in  his  honor  has  since  been  called  Scranton  avenue,  but  which  in 
those  days  was  unbroken  country  and  farm  land.  He  occupied  a small  but 
snug  farm  house  on  a raised  portion  of  the  ground,  near  the  point  where 
Scranton  avenue  runs  under  the  railroad  bridge,  and  where  the  old  Cleve- 
land & Mahoning  railroad  depot  subsequently  stood.  Hon.  Harvey 
Rice,  with  whom  I have  talked  before  v/riting  this  sketch,  says  that  he 
can  remember  it  well,  as  it  lay  among  the  apple  trees,  and  where  the. 
green  fields  and  cultivated  lands  ran  from  it  and  down  across  the  flats  to 
the  banks  of  the  Cuyahoga  river — a vision  that  must  be  hard  to  recall 
when  one  looks  upon  the  great  lumber  piles,  busy  factories,  depots,  and 
lines  of  railroad  cars  that  now  cover  all  that  territory.  Mr.  Scranton  over- 
saw the  management  of  his  farm,  although  not  called  upon  to  give  it  any 
personal  labor.  On  June  27,  1828,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Irene  R Hic- 
kox,  preceptress  of  a ladies’  seminary  and  a woman  of  unusual  culture  and 
grace  of  character.  Five  children  were  born  to  this  union,  all  of  whom  died 
except  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Bradford,  who  inherited  her  father’s 
wealth  and  who  has  long  been  known  for  her  many  charitable  deeds,  and 
for  the  willingness  with  which  her  money  and  time  have  been  given 
to  various  works  of  benevolence. 

Mr.  Scranton  lived  to  see  his  adopted  city  well  started  on  its  road  to 
greatness,  and  to  see  his  farm  lands  crowded  upon  on  all  sides  by  growing 
business  enterprises.  He  was  stricken  with  apoplexy,  and  died  on  the 
ninth  of  April,  1858,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  life,  and  was  laid  to 
rest  amid  the  tears  and  regrets  of  many  who  loved  him  for  his  straightfor- 
ward honesty  and  manly  uprightness  of  character.  He  was  buried  in 
Erie  Street  cemetery,  but  his  remains,  with  those  of  his  family,  were  after- 
wards removed  to  Woodland.  He  was  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  a Mason.  In  politics  he  was  first  a Whig,  and  afterwards, 
when  that  party  dissolved,  he  became  a Republican  and  was  staunch  and 
firm  in  his  party’s  support.  He  is  described  by  Mr.  Rice,  and  others  who 
knew  him  well,  as  of  heavy  build,  with  a strong,  earnest  face  and  a keen 
eye.  He  was  reticent  by  nature,  and  spoke  only  when  he  had  something 
to  say,  and  then  the  most  direct  and  plainest  words  suited  him  the  best 
He  could  talk  well  if  he  chose,  and  those  who  knew  him  intimately  say 
that  he  had  a deep  fund  of  information  and  native  wit  to  draw  upon  when 
he  felt  disposed  to  make  use  thereof.  He  was  a business  man  of  unques- 
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tioned  ability,  and  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  those  of  his  day  and  genera- 
tion. He  planned  well,  and  knew  when  and  where  to  buy  and  when  and 
how  to  sell.  He  was  strictly  honest  in  all  his  dealings  with  men,  and 
expected  them  to  be  so  in  their  business  relations  with  him.  His  mind 
was  strong  and  his  judgment  well  balanced.  He  was  a good  husband,  a 
kind  parent  and  a firm  friend ; and  when  he  died  Cleveland  lost  a 
pji.triotic  citizen  and  one  who  had  done  much  to  give  her  business  men  a 
reputation  for  honesty,  industry  and  fair  dealing  with  all  men. 

I am  tempted  to  tell  here,  in  conclusion,  a story  heard  from  one  of  Mr. 
Scranton’s  old  friends,  in  illustration  of  his  native  wit  and  keen  business 
shrewdness.  After  giving  up  the  store  he  had  so  long  kept  on  the  corner 
of  Water  and  Superior  streets,  where  the  National  Bank  building  now 
stands,  he  leased  it  to  a man  whose  name  it  is  needless  to  mention  here. 
From  various  suspicious  movements,  Mr.  Scranton  became  convinced  that 
the  intentions  of  the  other  were  not  honest,  and  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
pay  the  rent  he  had  agreed  upon.  Mr.  Scranton  would  not  go  to  law  in 
the  matter,  but  thought  out  a plan  of  his  own  and  put  it  into  execution. 
After  asking  for  what  was  due  him  several  times,  and  waiting  a reasonable 
period,  he  went  one  morning  to  the  store,  sat  down,  said  never  a word, 
but  kept  his  eye  on  the  proprietor  as  the  latter  went  about  among  his 
customers.  He  remained  until  noon,  saying  not  a word,  and  then  went 
home  to  dinner.  In  the  afternoon  the  same  programme  was  carried  out 
and  on  the  day  following.  The  man  had  grown  very  uneasy  by  this  time, 
and  when  Mr.  Scranton  appeared  on  the  third  day,  he  rushed  to  his 
money  drawer,  counted  out  the  sum  due,  and  thrust  it  at  him  and  cried. 

For  heaven’s  sake  here  it  is.  I can’t  stand  this  any  longer.”  Mr.  Scran- 
ton gave  him  a receipt,  and  went  away  well  satisfied  with  his  quiet  and 
ingenious  method  of  collecting  a bad  debt. 
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[The  following  notes  are  from  the  pen  of  B. 
A.  Hinsdale.] — Editor. 

TERRITORY  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  1775. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  Eng- 
land owned  the  eastern  side  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
frozen  sea.  But  the  revolutionary  movement 
was  confined  to  the  narrow  strip  of  coast  be- 
tween the  Penobscot  and  the  St.  Mary’s.  This 
coast  is  only  the  fringe  to  the  continent,  and 
even  this  was  settled  and  improved  only  in 
spots.  Few  settlements  had  been  made  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  seashore.  About  one- 
half  of  the  thirteen  states  claimed  the  Missis- 
sippi river  as  their  western  boundary,  but  their 
western  lands  added  nothing  to  their  popula- 
tion or  resources.  Every  state  touched  the  sea 
and  had  an  outlook  toward  Europe.  Mr.  De- 
Bow  estimates  the  population  in  1775  at  2,803,- 
000 — 2,303,000  whites  and  500,000  slaves — a 
number  that  falls  short  by  more  than  half  a 
million  of  the  present  population  of  Ohio. 
This  population  was  thus  distributed : 


Massachusetts 352,000 

Pennsylvania 341,000 

Virginia 300,000 

Connecticut 262,000 

New  York 238,000 

North  Carolina 181.000 

Maryland 174,000 

New  Jersey 138,000 

New  Hampshire 102,000 

South  Carolina 93,000 

Rhode  Island 58,000 

Delaware 37,000 

Georgia ^ 27,000 

Total 2,803,000 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  population  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  most  populous  state,  was  only  one 
and  one-half  times  the  present  population  of 
Cleveland.  The  three  principal  cities  were 


Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston;  the  first 
two  having  from  20,000  to  22,000  inh'  bitants 
each  and  the  third  only  17,000.  Thus  the  Bos- 
ton of  1776 — the  Boston  of  revolutionary  tal- 
ents, patriotism,  public  spirit,  character  and 
sacrifice — was  a town  smaller  than  our  Akron 
or  Youngstown.  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, with 
one  thousand  houses  and  six  thousand  people, 
was  the  largest  inland  town. 

An  intelligent  observer  remarked,  two  years 
before  the  war  began,  that  every  colony  had  its 
peculiar  staple  commodity  : “Canada,  fir;  Mass- 
achusetts Bay,  fish ; Connecticut,  lumber;  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  wheat;  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  tobacco;  North  Carolina,  pitch  and 
tar ; South  Carolina,  rice  and  indigo  ; Georgia, 
rice  and  silk.”  The  present  great  staple  of  the 
south  was  not  mentioned.  Cotton  was  planted 
in  the  United  States  as  early  as  1621,  and  a few 
bags  were  shipped  from  Charlestown  in  1748; 
but  Whitney’s  great  invention  was  yet  in  the 
future,  and  king  cotton  was  unheard  of. 


In  1777  Elkanah  Watson,  a young  Rhode 
Islander,  made  the  journey  from  Providence  to 
Charlestown,  a distance  of  twelve  hundred  and 
forty-three  miles,  on  horseback,  in  seventy  days. 
For  the  time,  there  was  wealth  among  the 
planters  of  the  south,  the  farmers  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  the  Patroons  of  New  York,  and 
particularly  among  the  merchants  of  the  cities. 
Manufactures  even  more  than  trade  had  been 
discouraged  by  the  British  government.  There 
was  not  a man  in  all  the  states  worth  a million 
dollars.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  made 
its  possessor  rich.  I have  compared  the  popu- 
lation of  the  states  with  that  of  Ohio;  the  compar- 
ison of  their  wealth  and  natural  resources  is  far 
more  unfavorable  the  former.  We  can  draw 
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some  conclusions  as  to  the  wealth  of  the  country 
from  the  fact  that  so  small  a sum  as  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  gave  its  owner  reputation 
as  a man  of  property; 

The  disparity  of  numbers,  wealth,  military 
and  naval  armaments,  etc,,  is  too  obvious  to 
call  for  more  than  mention.  True,  the  ocean 
lay  between  the  two  combatants,  and  there 
were  no  steamships  in  those  days;  but  “fair 
Britannia  ruled  the  wave  ” then  as  now,  and 
the  wide  bays  and  deep-mouthed  rivers  occur- 
ring at  frequent  intervals  enabled  her  ships 
almost  literally  to  sweep  the  centres  of  popula- 
tion and  wealth  with  their  broadsides.  It  is 
remarkable  that  almost  all  of  the  important 
towns  were  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  hands 
of  the  British;  but  the  country  was  not  con- 
quered, because  its  heart  and  life  did  not  lie  in 
towns  and  cities.  Space  forbids  me  to  more 
than  speak  of  the  various  nationalities  who 
were  being  fused  in  the  American  alembic  into 
one  people;  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  the 
Dutchmen  of  New  York,  the  Germans  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  English  gentry  of  the  south,  the 
Huguenots,  and  the  Scotch-Irish  sprinkled  along 
the  base  of  the  mountains  from  north  to  south 
— the  race  that  gave  to  American  history  An- 
drew Jackson,  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Horace 
Greeley.  Nor  can  I do  more  than  mention  the 
long  and  strenuous  battle  with  nature  involved 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  and  for  growth, 
and  the  vigorous  discipline  in  arms,  now  found 
so  valuable,  gained  in  the  French  and  Indian 
wars. 


IDEAS  AND  INSPIRATIONS. 

The  story  of  the  Revolution  and  the  causes 
that  led  to  it  has  not  always  been  wisely  told. 
We  hear  much  of  taxes  and  interference  with 
trade.  As  respects  commerce  and  industry, 
England  governed  her  American  colonies  in 
harmony  with  the  “colonial  system.”  The 
political  economists  had  not  yet  arisen ; in  fact, 
Adam  Smith  published  ‘The  Wealth  of  Nations’ 
the  very  year  that  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
^isnce  was  put  forth.  England  has  since  learned 


how  colonies  should  be  treated ; she  now  allows 
them  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  please;  but  to 
blame  her  for  the  Navigation  act  of  1660  and 
later  legislation  of  a similar  sort,  is  only  to 
accuse  her  of  not  being  wise  before  the  time. 
What  reason  was  there  to  suspect  that  she 
would  pursue  a nineteenth  century  policy  in 
the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century?  Then 
the  taxes  were  both  few  and  slight,  quite  within 
the  ability  of  the  colonists  to  pay  them.  More- 
over, from  an  English  standpoint  these  taxes 
were  just  and  reasonable.  I do  not  now  go 
into  the  history  of  the  English  parliament  to 
determine  its  province  as  respects  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  British  empire;  suffice  it  to 
say,  England  had  emerged  victorious  from  a 
long  and  bloody  struggle  with  France.  Amer- 
ica was  one  of  the  theatres  of  the  war,  and  it 
had  grown  in  great  part  out  of  American  ques- 
tions. The  colonies,  even  more  than  the  mother 
country,  would  profit  by  the  victory,  since  the 
country  back  of  them  to  the  Mississippi  and  all 
the  Canadas  had  been  wrested  from  the  hand  of 
France.  French  wars  in  America  were  at  an 
end,  and  one-half  the  continent  lay  open,  bar- 
ring only  the  Indian,  to  colonial  enterprise. 
Hence,  English  statesmen  asked  : “Why  should 
not  the  colonies  pay  some  part  of  the  debt  that 
has  been  created  to  carry  on  the  war  ? ” And 
the  question  seemed  all  the  more  plausible 
when  it  was  remembered  that  the  colonies  had, 
while  the  war  was  in  progress,  contributed 
freely  of  both  blood  and  treasure.  It  is  when 
we  touch  the  matter  of  representation  that  the 
weight  of  argument  shifts  to  the  American  side. 
Said  the  colonies:  “We  refuse  to  be  taxed  by 
a body  in  which  we  are  not  heard.”  But  here 
the  reply  was  ready,  that  the  colonial  doctrine 
of  taxation  and  representation  existed  only  in 
theory.  The  English  system  of  representation 
from  the  days  of  Simon  of  Montford  had  been 
most  unjust  and  clumsy.  George  III.’s  reign 
was  preeminently  the  day  of  patronage  and 
rotten  burroughs.  The  English  suffrage  was 
limited  to  few  persons.  The  most  enlightened 
statesmen  were  willing  to  yield  the  taxes. 
Lords  Chatham  and  Camden  would  yield  the 
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power  to  tax,  but  otherwise  asserted  that  parlia- 
ment had  fullest  power.  But  to  this  day  the 
doctrine  of  Chatham  has  not  been  sanctioned. 
As  late  as  1868,  an  English  judge  asserted  that, 
although  the  power  to  tax  the  colonies  is  com- 
monly held  in  abeyance,  yet  when  the  imperial 
legislature  chooses  to  impose  taxes,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  law,  it  has  the  right  to 
do  it.  While  there  were  plenty  of  men  in  Eng- 
land who  thought  it  unwise  to  tax  the  colonies, 
there  were  few  or  none  who  denied  the  right. 
Very  naturally,  then,  when  American  states- 
men took  the  second  step — to  demand  repre- 
sentation as  a condition  for  every  kind  of  legis- 
lation— they  found  none  to  support  them.  The 
fact  is,  the  patriots  were  in  advance  of  the  time; 
their  demands  cannot  be  fully  justified  by  an 
appeal  to  history;  they  were,  really,  asserting  a 
new  and  an  enlarged  view  of  government;  they 
were  going  beyond  the  theory  of  the  English 
law  into  a new  field.  The  inspiration  of  Amer- 
ican nationality  was  moving  in  their  hearts. 
They  were  catching  a glimpse  of  the  continen- 
tal vision. 

American  writers  are  writing  the  history  of 
the  Revolution  over  again.  They  are  not  find- 
ing new  facts,  but  they  are  reading  the  old  facts 
somewhat  differently.  They  are  coming  to 
state  the  case  somewhat  in  a new  form.  They 
begin  to  see  that  the  course  pursued  by  the 
English  king,  parliament  and  ministry  was  just 
what  might  have  been  expected.  Does  any 
one  imagine  that  any  other  country  would  have 
treated  the  colonies  with  more  consideration  ? 
An  affirmative  answer  is  not  found  in  the  policy 
of  Paris,  Vienna  or  Muscovy.  No  doubt  king 
and  ministers  were  most  shortsighted  and  irri- 
tating, but  to  vindicate  the  American  Revolu- 
tion we  need  not  enlarge  on  the  taxes.  When 
the  history  is  all  rewritten,  the  conduct  of  Eng- 
land will  be  put  in  a new  and  somewhat  more 
favorable  light,  and  the  vindication  of  the  war 
on  our  side  will  be  all  the  stronger.  This  vind- 
ication will  rest  on  two  main  grounds — the 
principle  that  representation  must  go  with  gov- 
ernment, and  the  idea  and  inspiration  of  nation- 
ality. The  longer  the  time  that  elapses,  the 


more  clearly  is  it  seen  that  America  was  ripen- 
ing for  independence.  No  doubt  it  would  have 
been  postponed  had  the  ministry  and  parlia- 
ment governed  more  wisely,  but  in  no  case 
could  separation  have  been  long  deferred.  In 
the  words  of  a distinguished  American  now 
dead: 

Our  fathers  in  the  Revolution  had  a great  deal  to  say  of 
being  taxed  by  parliament  without  being  represented  in  it, 
and  seemed  almost  to  hang  the  vindication  of  thefr  revolt 
on  this  one  point  of  grievance.  But  there  was  a peculiarity 
in  their  protest  which  neither  they  nor  we  have  always 
observed  as  distinctly  as  the  due  understanding  of  it  re- 
quires. It  was  really  a protest  against  having  this  great, 
new  world  owned  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  a little  far-off 
patch  of  island  in  the  German  ocean,  which,  compared  with 
the  gigantic  world-empire  here  in  debate,  had  no  conse- 
quence and  could  have  no  continental  future  at  all. 

REVOLUTIONARY  SACRIFICES. 

Revolutionary  statistics  are  most  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory.  Still  we  know  that  232,000  men 
served,  first  and  last,  in  the  continental  army, 
and  56,000  militia  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 
These  numbers  are  about  equal  to  those  that 
Ohio  sent  to  the  army  in  the  civil  war.  But  a 
naturalist,  desiring  to  study  a large  leaf  or  a 
section  of  a tree,  will  not  take  it  all  at  once ; 
he  will  put  one  minute  part  after  another  under 
a microscope  of  high  magnifying  power,  until 
he  has  accomplished  his  purpose.  So  if  one 
wishes  to  know  what  freedom  and  independence 
cost,  he  should  not  be  content  vdth  reading  the 
stately  pages  of  Bancroft ; let  him  also  read  the 
revolutionary  chapter  of  a New  England  town- 
ship history,  where  a small  section  of  the  war 
will  pass  before  him.  For  myself,  Rev.  Samuel 
Orcutt’s  account  of  Torrington,  Connecticut, 
in  the  Revolution  threw  a new  and  brighter 
light  on  the  history  of  those  times.  When  I 
saw  the  difficulty  with  which  this  Litchfield 
county  township  raised  its  quotas  for  the  conti- 
nental army — when  I saw  the  Connecticut 
militia  called  out  five  times  in  a single  summer 
— when  I saw  the  tax-gatherer  sell  the  cow 
from  the  pasture  and  the  ox  from  the  furrow — 
when  I saw  the  women  adding  reaping  the 
harvest  to  their  customary  cares — when  I saw 
the  grinding  economy  and  chill  poverty  that 
the  war  caused — I thought  I understood  the 
cost  and  the  worth  of  our  birthright  better 
than  before ; and  then  when  I saw  the  cheer- 
fulness with  which  these  burdens  were  borne 
and  these  sacrifices  made,  I appreciated  better 
than  ever  the  souls  that  were  tried  as  well  as 
the  times  that  tried  them. 
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To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western 

History  : 

Seventeen  miles  northwest  of  Pittsburgh,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  is  situated  the  town  of 
Economy.  The  first  thing  noticeable  to  the  stranger 
who  visits  the  place,  is  the  uniform  plainness  of  the 
houses  and  the  fact  that  all  of  them  stand  with  their 
gable  ends  to  the  street.  Not  more  strange,  how- 
ever, is  the  appearance  of  the  town  than  the  cus- 
toms of  the  eccentric  people  who  constitute  the 
peculiar  religious  sect  that  founded  it,  and  the 
details  of  their  daily  home  life.  George  Rapp, 
who  died  in  1847  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  90  years, 
and  who  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Economite  graveyard, 
founded  the  singular  sect  in  Wurtemburg,  Germany, 
sometime  prior  to  the  year  1800.  He  believed  he 
had  received  a divine  call,  charging  him  with  the 
restoration  of  the  Christian  religion  to  its  original 
purity.  Actuated  by  this  belief  he  organized  the 
Harmony  society  on  the  model  of  the  early  church , 
with  goods  in  common.  Some  interference  with  the 
worship  of  the  society  upon  the  part  of  the  German 
government  led  Rapp  and  his  followers  to  emigrate 
to  the  United  States.  They  first  settled  on  the 
Connoquenessing  creek  in  Butler  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  1805,  where  they  founded  the  village  of  Har- 
mony. They  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  and  acquired  considerable  wealth. 
In  1815  they  purchased  a tract  of  27,000  acres  of 
land  on  the  Wabash,  in  Indiana,  to  which  they  re- 
moved. The  town  of  New  Harmony  was  estab- 
lished, and  even  greater  prosperity  attended  the 
industry  of  the  society  than  before.  This  establish- 
ment was,  however,  sold  in  1824,  and  the  society 
removed  to  the  present  site  of  Economy.  Here,  as 
at  Harmony,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Harmony, 
Indiana,  the  community  was  devoted  to  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  pursuits.  Consistent  with  the 
code  of  doctrine  promulgated  by  the  founder  of  the 
society,  both  sexes  were  admitted  to  membership, 
with  the  right  to  marry  denied  them.  The  tenets  of 
Protestantism  are  practiced  and  strict  morality 
maintained  among  them.  Universal  toleration  is 
taught,  and  a careM  cultivation  of  letters  and  music 


is  observed.  The  society  in  1870  numbered  1,324 
members,  but  death  and  secessions  during  the  past 
fifteen  years  have  reduced  the  number  to  within  a 
hundred.  The  survivors,  all  of  whom  are  well  ad- 
vanced in  years,  are  the  common  possessors  01 
property  of  immense  value,  asserted  by  some  to 
aggregate  not  less  than  $100,000,000.  This  vast 
accumulation  of  wealth  is  but  the  fruit  of  the 
society’s  thrift  and  the  unvarying  application  of  the 
truism  “ Economy  is  wealth."  Their  unostentatious 
style  of  life  is,  however,  in  no  sense  a sacrifice  ot 
comfort  in  either  their  dress  or  quantity  or  quality  01 
food.  Everything  that  the  soil  will  produce  is  raised 
in  abundance,  and  disbursed  with  reasonable  liber- 
ality. Groceries,  dry  goods,  milk,  bread  and  meat 
are  furnished  at  stated  intervals  in  any  quantity  de- 
sired— milk  twice  a day,  meat  once,  bread  three 
times,  and  so  on  through  the  list.  The  methodical 
manner  in  which  everything  connected  with  the 
society  is  conducted  may  be  seen  by  a glance  at  the 
time  table  that  is  observed  for  meals,  work  and  re- 
tirement at  night.  The  bell  rings  at  5 A.  M.  an- 
nouncing breakfast,  the  bell  again  at  6 A.  M.  is  the 
order  to  go  to  work,  and  at  10  o’clock  a lunch 
in  common  of  bread,  butter,  cheese,  meat  and  cider 
is  served.  From  12  to  i o’clock  is  the  dinner  hour. 
Lunch  is  served  again  at  3 P,  M.  and  supper  follows 
at  6:30.  The  bell  rings  at  9 o’clock  and  every 
one  must  go  to  bed.  Nine  watchmen  guard  the 
town  at  night,  and  visitors  as  well  as  residents 
are  compelled  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  society. 
The  clothing  of  all  is  made  perfectly  plain, 
but  of  durable  material.  The  dress  of  the  women 
consists  of  a gathered  skirt,  plain  waist,  full  sleeves, 
and  a square  kerchief  biased  about  the  neck. 
The  extensive  interests  of  the  society  necessitate  the 
employment  of  agreat  deal  of  help — men  and  women, 
both  married  and  single.  These  of  course  live  together 
as  in  any  other  community,  but  flirtations  among  the 
young  men  and  maidens  are  sternly  rebuked.  Should 
a young  lady  and  gentleman  among  the  help  be  seen 
to  walk  or  talk  together  or  should  they  dare  to  marry, 
they  are  banished  from  Economy  at  once.  In  the 
large  wine  cellars  of  the  society  are  over  50,000  gal- 
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Ions  of  the  choicest  wines  from  their  extensive  vine- 
yards. Some  of  this  stock  is  fully  half  a century  old. 
Last  year  500  barrels  of  cider  were  made,  and  though 
the  use  of  beer  and  whiskey  are  strictly  inhibited,  the 
Economites  drink  cider  instead  of  water.  Despite 
this  custom,  however,  and  the  plenitude  of  wine,  no 
one  was  ever  known  to  become  a drunkard  within 
the  bounds  of  the  community.  The  washing  for 
every  family  in  the  town  is  taken  to  the  laundry, 
where  it  is  done  by  help  hired  from  the  common  fund 
specially  for  that  purpose.  Years  ago  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  best  of  silks  and  woolens  was  one  of  the 
industries  of  the  society,  but  the  factories  are  silent 
now.  The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
members  are  now  too  old  to  do  the  work  themselves, 
and  the  hired  help  are  lacking  in  the  interest  essential 
to  success.  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  while  each  of 
the  now  aged  members  of  the  society  is  a coordinate 
partner  with  the  others  in  the  vast  estate  they  have 
accumulated,  and  each  is  worth  more  than  $1,000 ,000, 
some  of  thena  have  never  handled  a dollar.  The  man- 
agers have  cared  for  the  finances  of  the  community 
and  the  others  would  not  recognize  a piece  of  money 
if  it  were  shown  to  them.  One  instance  of  the  sever- 
ity of  their  prohibitions  is  found  in  the  rule  which  is 
invariably  enforced  of  discharging  any  employd  who 
may  smoke  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  The  church 
in  which  this  eccentric  people  worship  is  a somewhat 
ancient  looking  structure  of  brick,  upon  the  top  of 
which  is  situated  a belfry  containing  a large,  clear- 
toned  bell  and  two  town  clocks.  The  seating  consists 
in  high  and  straight-backed  uncushioned  benches. 
On  each  side  of  the  auditorium,  and  directly  opposite 
each  other  are  two  rostrums — one  for  the  pu’pit  and 
the  other  for  the  choir.  The  former  is  occupied  for  an 
hour  each  Sunday  morning  and  evening  by  Mr. 
Henrici,  the  aged  minister  and  present  manager  of 
the  society.  The  choir,  which  consists  of  more  than 
a score  of  young  people,  is  led  by  Miss  Rapp,  the 
venerable  daughter  of  thefounderof  the  sect.  Though 
78  years  of  age  and  yet  not  looking  more  than  60^ 
she  presides  at  the  organ  with  accomplished  grace- 
Miss  Rapp  is  a fine  looking,  blue-eyed  and  silver- 
haired  old  lady.  In  her  younger  days  she  was  a 
beautiful  singer,  and  though  now  advanced  in  years 
her  voice  continues  sweet  and  musical.  The  house 
in  which  she  lives,  like  that  of  all  the  others,  is  ancient 
save  in  the  modern  paper  that  adorns  the  walls.  Rag 
carpet  covers  the  floors  and  everything  about  the 
place  is  faultlessly  clean.  The  property  upon  which 
Geo.  Rapp,  her  father,  settled  was  bought  of  the 
father  of  J ames  G.  Blaine.  The  old  Blaine  home- 
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stead  is  still  standing  and  until  recently  did  service  as 
a schoolroom.  In  the  house  she  occupies,  Miss  Rapp 
still  has  a sideboard  and  little  mahogany  work-stand 
that  belonged  to  James  G.  Blaine’s  father.  Among 
other  antique  articles  of  furniture,  she  has  two  pianos, 
both  of  which  are  more  than  fifty  years  old.  They 
are  both  fine-toned  and  of  superior  workmanship. 
Each  has  four  pedals,  instead  of  two  as  have  the 
more  modern  ones.  The  proper  adjustment  of  one 
of  the  pedals  changes  the  tone  of  the  instrument  to 
that  of  an  organ.  Miss  Rapp  has  also  a large  and 
choice  collection  of  paintings.  Chief  among  them 
is  an  excellent  copy  by  Otis  of  West’s  superb  repre- 
sentation of  Christ  healing  the  sick.  The  adoration 
of  Christ  is  the  subject  of  another  in  life-sized  figures, 
which  displays  masterly  treatment  by  the  artist. 
Quaint  but  artistic  are  two  others  of  the  collection — 
one  representing  the  ravens  feeding  Elijah,  and  Christ 
and  Peter  walking  on  the  water.  J ust  as  pretty  as 
when  they  were  made,  and  now  cherished  by  their 
aged  owner,  are  some  wax  flowers  and  fruit  fashioned 
by  Miss  Rapp  fifty  years  ago.  The  environments  of 
the  house  of  this  singularly  well  preserved  woman  are 
no  less  neat  and  tasteful  than  the  interior.  The  ivy- 
covered  high  stone  wall  surrounds  a garden  contain- 
ing a rich  array  of  aromatic  and  brightly  blooming 
flowers.  The  centre  of  the  garden  contains  a lake  in 
miniature,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  lake  is  a little 
island  upon  which  stands  a summer  house — made  at- 
tractive by  vases  filled  with  flowers.  Near  the  sum- 
mer house  is  a large  round  mound.  The  rough  exterior 
of  stone  is  covered  by  a wealth  of  clambering  vines. 
Through  the  side  of  the  mound  a door  of  moderate 
dimensions  leads  into  a circular  room,  the  walls  of 
which  are  beautifully  frescoed.  Positioned  at  regu- 
lar intervals  around  the  walls  are  four  large  stones 
bearing  the  following  inscription: 

GEO.  RAPP, 

FOUNDER  OF  THE  HARMONY  SOCIETY, 

BORN  1757,  DIED  1847. 

HARMONY,  PA.,  1805  ; HARMONY,  INDIANA,  1815. 

ECONOMY,  1825. 

Near  by  in  the  orchard  is  the  Economite  graveyard 
and  in  it,  unmarked  save  by  a maple  tree  of  thrifty 
growth  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  repose  the  remains 
of  the  founder  of  the  singular  society.  Beside  him 
space  has  been  left  for  placing  beside  him,  when  the 
time  shall  come,  the  dust  of  his  daughter.  Thus 
these  people  have  lived  and  died.  They  have  never 
boasted  of  their  wealth,  nor  have  they  ever  seemed  to 
count  their  gain  as  misers  do.  No  wayfaring  tramp 
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was  ever  compelled  to  pass  Economy  without  what 
he  might  need  to  eat.  The  poor  of  the  locality  have 
only  kindly  things  to  say  of  these  queer  people  and 
will  regret  their  absence  when  the  last  one  is  called 
away.  What  will  become  of  their  wealth  when  they 
are  gone,  they  only  know. 

W.  I.  Davenny. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  MAGAZINE  of  Western 

History  : 

In  the  privately  printed  ‘ Autobiography  of 
Charles  Biddle,  Vice-President  of  the  Supreme  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  Pennsylvania,  1745-1821,’  the 
following  paragraph  appears  : 

" Upon  my  arrival  at  Harrisburgh,  after  the  holi- 
days, I found  my  old  acquaintance.  General  St. 
Clair.  He  had  applied  to  several  members  of  the 
senate  from  the  western  counties,  in  one  of  which  he 
resided,  to  present  a petition  praying  for  an  altera- 
tion in  a law  passed  in  his  favor.  But  the  general 
was  unpopular  in  those  counties  ever  since  his  defeat 
by  the  Indians,  and  he  could  get  none  of  the  mem- 
bers to  present  his  petition.  When  this  was  told  to 
me,  I called  on  him,  received  his  petition  and  pre- 
sented it,  and  upon  my  application  to  the  committee, 
got  them  to  report  a bill  in  his  favor.  Some  of  his 
friends  and  myself  had  a good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
getting  the  bill  passed  the  house  of  representatives. 
It  was,  however,  done,  and  the  general  went  home 
in  high  spirits.  He  had  served  his  country  faithfully 
in  the  field  and  as  speaker  of  the  house  of  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States,  but  was  now  so  much 
reduced  as  to  live  in  a miserable  hut  on  the  Alle- 
gheny, where,  it  is  said,  he  sold  whisky  and  enter- 
tained foot  travelers  with  lodging.  He  was  now 
upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age.” 

Isaac  Craig. 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  July  31,  1885. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory : 

STORY  OF  THE  FIRST  WHITE  CHILD  BORN 
WEST  OF  THE  ALLEGHANIES. 
Doubtless  the  name  and  fate  of  the  child  to  whom 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  white  child 
born  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  will  never  be 
known.  Concerning  the  first  white  child  born  west 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains  under  British  dominion, 
however,  a considerable  amount  of  information  is 
possessed.  The  ehild  was  born  at  a point  now  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  Pittsbugh,  passed  his  life 
in  the  vicinity,  attained  political  distinction  and  died 
honored  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He 
was  the  head  of  a line  of  descendants  who  have  been 
useful  members  of  society,  and  some  of  whom  are  now 
living  in  the  city  and  neighborhood.  Notwithstand- 


ing these  facts,  the  interesting  story  of  his  life  is 
probably  not  known  to  a dozen  persons  in  the  city. 
It  is  for  this  reason  and  because  some  of  the  incidents 
of  his  career  throw  a good  deal  of  light  on  the  man- 
ners and  customs,  the  hardships  and  perils  of  the 
pioneers  of  western  Pennsylvania,  that  the  following 
narrative  has  been  prepared.  It  has  been  taken 
mostly  from  a family  history  written  by  his  son,  but 
a few  facts  have  been  gleaned  from  other  quarters. 

The  father  of  this  child  was  J onathan  Plumer.  and 
about  him  a few  words  must  be  said  by  way  of  pre- 
face. He  was  born  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  April  13, 
1724,  and  was  married  to  Mehitable  Herriman  June 
6,  1744.  He  resided  in  Newbury  until  1749  or  1750, 
when  his  wife  died,  and  he  sought  to  forget  his  af- 
fliction in  a change  of  scene.  Eventually  he  settled 
at  or  near  Oldtown,  Md.,  near  the  present  town  of 
Cumberland,  where  he  married  his  second  wife,  a 
lady  named  Ann  Farrell.  In  1755  he  accompanied 
Braddock’s  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  as 
commissary,  and  on  the  defeat  of  that  general  he 
was  compelled  to  seek  safety  with  his  wife  in  Fort 
Cumberland.  There,  in  the  year  1755,  their  oldest 
child,  William,  was  born.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
late  William  Swan  Plumer,  D.  D. , who  was  at  one 
time  a professor  in  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  who  was  the  author  of  many  religious 
works.  According  to  tradition,  Jonathan  Plumer 
accompanied  the  army  of  General  Forbes,  which,  in 
1758,  took  possession  of  Fort  Duquesne,  and  changed 
the  name  of  the  place  to  Pittsburgh.  A grant  of 
1,500  acres  of  land,  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Alle- 
gheny river,  extending  from  Two  Mile  run  to  the 
Narrows,  was  shortly  afterwards  obtained  from 
the  Indians  by  Colonel  George  Croghan,  and  on  this 
tract,  at  a point  about  one  hundred  yards  east  of  the 
old  Ewalt  House,  which  stands  on  Forty-fifth  street, 
a short  distance  below  Butler,  Jonathan  Plumer 
erected  a log  cabin  and  made  some  improvements. 

THE  FIRST  WHITE  BIRTH. 

It  was  in  this  cabin,  on  the  fifth  of  December,  1762, 
that  George  Plumer  was  born.  He  was,  so  he  al- 
ways asserted  in  his  later  years,  the  first  white  child 
born  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  under  British 
dominion,  and  in  this  claim  he  is  backed  by  a state- 
ment to  the  same  effect  in  Niles'  Register,  an  old- 
time  weekly  newspaper  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  an- 
other in  the  ‘ History  of  Newburg,  Mass.’ 

The  dwellers  in  this  frontier  home  were  frequently 
annoyed  by  Indians,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
were  compelled  to  flee  to  the  fort  for  their  lives. 
When  George  Plumer  was  a small  boy  he  saw  two 
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Indians  come  to  the  cabin,  one  of  whom  threw  the 
fresh  scalp  of  an  infant  in  his  mother’s  face.  With 
a coolness  and  courage  born  of  constant  exposure 
to  danger,  Mrs.  Plumer  did  not  change  color,  but 
set  before  her  unpleasant  visitors  some  meat,  bread 
and  honey.  After  eating  until  satisfied,  they  with- 
drew, giving  the  warwhoop.  On  another  occasion  a 
canoe  load  of  Indians  thrice  turned  back  to  massa- 
cre the  occupants  of  the  cabin,  but  were  dissuaded 
by  the  chief  known  as  White  Eyes,  who  reminded 
them  that  no  Indian  ever  stopped  at  Mr.  Plumer’s 
abode  hungry  that  was  not  fed,  or  in  distress  that 
was  not  relieved. 

Jonathan  Plumer  constructed  on  this  ground  a 
still-house,  and  made  the  necessary  apparatus  him- 
self, in  a rude  but  ingenious  manner.  This  was 
doubtless  the  first  distillery  west  of  the  mountains. 
There  is  high  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
product  was  excellent.  When  George  Washington 
was  on  a visit  to  Pittsburgh , in  1770,  he  called  on 
Mr.  Plumer  to  inspect  the  still,  and  admired  the 
mechanical  ingenuity  displayed.  He  also  tasted  the 
whiskey  aud  pronounced  it  very  good.  Jonathan 
Plumer  afterward  removed  to  Elrod,  on  the  Yough- 
iogheny  river,  where  he  lived  for  some  years. 

One  incident  which  occurred  there  may  be  related 
to  show  the  great  reverence  with  which  Sunday  was 
at  that  time  regarded,  and  the  strictness  with  which 
it  was  observed.  One  Sunday  in  a spring  which  fol- 
lowed a year  of  unusually  poor  crops,  when  the 
game  had  gone  elsewhere,  and  when  the  people 
were  reduced  almost  to  starvation,  circumstances 
compelled  George  Plumer  to  be  on  the  Youghiogheny 
river  in  his  skiff.  He  was  making  his  way  home- 
ward, when  he  happened  to  spy  a large  catfish,  and 
and  killed  it  with  a pole  and  drew  it  into  the  boat. 
After  the  excitement  attending  this  incident  had 
passed  away,  he  recollected  that  it  was  Sunday,  and 
his  conscience  began  to  be  aroused.  When  he  came 
to  the  shore  he  hid  the  fish  among  the  willows  and 
went  to  his  mother  and  told  her  what  he  had  done. 
She  was  not  prepared  to  decide  the  grave  question 
as  to  whether  the  killing  of  the  catfish  was  a profan- 
ation of  the  sacred  day,  and  summoned  her  husband 
for  his  opinion.  He  questioned  George  closely  as  to 
the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  event,  and  then 
held  a family  consultation,  “ It  was  decided,”  says 
the  historian,  “that  as  George  was  not  looking  for 
fish,  it  was  the  act  of  divine  Providence  to  save 
their  lives  from  starvation,  and  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  use  it,  and  proved  a great  relief  to  them.”  Mr. 
Plumer  afterward  bought  a farm  on  Long  Run,  three 


or  four  miles  from  the  Youghiogheny  river.  He  died 
at  the  house  of  his  son  George  in  1802.  leaving  his 
farm  to  his  son  Thomas.  As  the  result  of  his  first 
marriage  he  had  three  sons,  and  by  his  second,  four 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Their  descendants  are 
scattered  almost  all  over  the  country,  but  many  of 
them  reside  in  this  city  and  vicinity.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  Plumers  in  this  locality  have  sprung 
from  Jonathan  Plumer. 

A ROMANTIC  MARRIAGE. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  marriage  of 
George  Plumer  are  as  romantic  as  could  be  desired, 
even  in  the  case  of  “ the  first  white  child  born  west 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains  under  British  dominion.” 
The  object  of  his  affections  was  a young  lady  named 
Margaret  Lowry,  and  she  was  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Colonel  Alexander  Lowry,  a prominent, 
wealthy  and  influential  Indian  trader  of  Donegal, 
Lancaster  county,  Pa.  She  was  visiting  her  sister 
Mary,  who  with  her  husband,  John  Hay,  lived  on  a 
farm  a short  distance  above  Six  Mile  Ferry,  given 
them  by  Colonel  Lowry.  “ Miss  Lowry,”  says  the 
‘ History  of  Westmoreland  County,’  “first  met  with 
George  Plumer  at  the  store  of  Mr.  Elliott  [in  Pitts- 
burgh], who  introduced  him  to  her,  as  he  had  a 
friendly  regard  for  the  young  buckskin.” 

An  attachment  sprang  up  between  them,  which  re- 
sulted in  an  engagement  of  marriage.  But  the  course 
. of  true  love  ran  no  more  smoothly  then  than  now. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hay  were  both  very  much  opposed  to 
the  match,  for  the  reason,  it  is  said,  that  Plumer  was 
poor.  To  Miss  Margaret’s  mind,  however,  poverty 
was  not  a sufficient  objection,  and  she  was  so  deter- 
mined on  union  with  her  lover  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hay 
were  at  last  compelled  to  guard  her  day  and  night 
to  prevent  her  eloping  with  him. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  three  or  four  nights. 
One  foggy  morning,  however,  at  the  end  of  this  time, 
Mrs.  Hay,  who  had  been  sentinel  during  the 
night,  was  so  exhausted  and  sleepy  that  she  fell 
an  easy  victim  to  Margaret’s  specious  arguments 
in  favor  of  her  going  to  bed  and  taking  a rest.  Mrs. 
Hay  was  soon  wrapped  in  the  deep  slumber  which 
naturally  visits  those  who  have  to  sit  up  at  night  with 
love-stricken  young  ladies.  This  was  Margaret’s  op- 
portunity, and  she  grasped  it.  She  had  previously 
removed  her  clothing,  little  by  little,  to  the  spring 
house,  and  now  she  hastened  thither  and  changed  her 
dress.  Her  lover  was  in  waiting  with  horses  in  a 
clump  of  trees  near  by,  and  she  was  soon  mounted 
by  his  side.  But  all  was  not  yet  safe.  At  this  criti- 
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cal  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  friendly  fog,  which 
had  hitherto  veiled  their  actions,  lifted,  and  Mr.  Hay, 
who  had  sometime  before  gone  out  into  the  fields  to 
get  his  horses,  spied  the  runaways,  and  entered  into 
a lusty  pursuit.  Love  and  a good  start  proved  more 
than  a match  for  him,  however,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  give  up  the  chase.  The  runaways  succeeded  in 
putting  their  heads  into  the  matrimonial  noose  with- 
out encountering  any  further  difficulties.  The  date 
of  their  marriage  was  August  3,  1784. 

A ROUGH  HONEYMOON. 

This  unpleasant  ride  formed  a large  portion  of  the 
young  couple’s  wedding  journey,  and  the  opening  of 
their  married  career  was  hardly  more  auspicious. 
Mr.  Plumer  selected  a tract  of  land  of  320  acres,  lo- 
cated on  the  right  bank  of  Puckety  creek,  near  Fort 
Crawford,  Westmoreland  county, and  erected  there- 
on a cabin  with  clapboard  roof  and  door,  and  with  an 
earthen  floor.  For  a bed,  he  staked  a log  on  the 
floor  some  distance  from  the  wall  and  parallel  to  it, 
and  filled  the  space  between  with  straw.  The  couple 
had  one  sheet  and  one  quilt.  In  this  primitive  style 
they  began  housekeeping.  Both  worked  hard.  Mr. 
Plumer  cleared  land  and  proceeded  to  cultivate  it  as 
fast  as  possible.  Game,  consisting  of  deers,  turkeys, 
bears,  etc.,  was  plenty,  and  they  had  all  the  meat 
they  wanted.  They  were  often  in  danger  for  their 
lives  from  Indian  incursions,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  neighbors  living  two,  three  and  four  miles 
distant  were  murdered  by  the  savages.  The  occu- 
pant of  the  farm  lying  next  to  Mr.  Plumer’s  was  his 
brother-in-law,  Robert  Hays,  who  had  married 
Nancy  Plumer  about  the  same  time  her  brother 
made  his  runaway  match  with  Miss  Lowry. 

By  dint  of  hard  work,  Mr.  Plumer  cleared,  fenced, 
and  placed  in  cultivation  about  30  acres  of  land,  and 
Mr.  Hays  a little  less.  But  the  petifogging  lawyer 
was  already  abroad  in  the  land,  and  the  brothers-in- 
law  were  to  experience  how  sharper  than  a serpent’s 
tooth  an  individual  of  this  species  could  be.  While 
they  were  away  from  home  engaged  in  military  ser- 
vice against  the  Indians,  a certain  lawyer  of  Pitts- 
burgh swooped  down  upon  their  farms  with  some 
surveyors,  measured  off  the  finest  portion  of  the  land, 
including  the  improve  ments,  and  patented  it  before 
the  rightful  occupants  knew  what  was  being  done.  In 
this  manner  they  lost  the  best  of  their  possessions. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Plumer  first  met  his 
father-in-law.  Colonel  Lowry.  That  gentleman  had 
formed  a very  unfavorable  opinion  of  him,  owing  to 
the  representations  of  Mr.  Hay,  and  was  so  agree- 
ably disappointed  with  his  appearance  and  conduct 


that  he  promised  to  visit  him.  He  did  so,  and  the 
sight  of  three  sturdy,  wide-awake  little  Plumers,  who 
had  arrived  in  his  daughter’s  home,  so  melted  his 
heart  that  he  told  Mr.  Plumer  to  choose  one  of  three 
farms  near  the  mouth  of  Big  Sewickley  creek,  in 
Westmoreland  county,  and  he  would  buy  it  for  him. 
Mr.  Plumer  accordingly  made  a selection,  and  the 
Colonel  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  bargain.  Among 
Mr.  Plumer’s  neighbors  on  Puckety  creek  were  Rob- 
ert Hays  (who  went  to  Butler  county  and  settled  after 
losing  his  land  as  before  narrated),  Samuel  S.  Killen, 
James  Gray  and  Alexander  Logan,  the  founder  of 
Logan’s  Ferry  on  the  Allegheny  river.  About  1791 
Mr.  Plumer  erected  a cabin  at  the  mouth  of  the  Se- 
wickley, and  moved  into  it. 

Mr.  Lowry  visited  his  son-in-law  about  two  years 
after  the  latter  was  settled  in  his  new  quarters,  and 
was  so  much  pleased  with  the  signs  of  industry  and 
thrift  everywhere  visible  that  he  presented  him  with 
;,^8oo  with  which  to  erect  a grist  and  sawmill.  Next 
year  Lowry  paid  another  visit,  and  again  was 
delighted  when  he  saw  that  Mr.  Plumer  had  already 
erected  and  started  the  sawmill,  and  was  pretty  far 
advanced  with  his  preparations  to  put  up  the  grist- 
mill. This  time  he  left  him  ;,^30o.  When  the  mills 
were  completed  they  were  kept  quite  constantly 
employed  in  doing  work  for  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood.  Two  or  three  years  later,  Mr.  Plumer 
was  attacked  with  bilious  fever,  and  became  so  ill 
that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Gradually,  however, 
he  recovered.  During  his  sickness  a freshet  swept 
his  mill  dam  away,  and  feeling  in  his  weak  state 
somewhat  discouraged,  he  sold  the  mills  and  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  acres  of  land  to  Major 
Michael  and  Adam  Frichman. 

IN  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

In  1805  he  built  a still  and  distilled  whisky  until 
1823.  From  1808  till  1813  he  operated  a store, 
which  was  for  some  time  located  at  Robbstown,  now 
West  Newton.  While  his  store  was  there  he  rode, 
thither  from  his  farm  every  morning,  both  in  summer 
and  winter,  and  returned  home  at  night.  He  was 
elected  to  represent  Westmoreland  county  in  the 
legislature  in  1812,  1813,  1814,  1815  and  1817. 

June  24,  1818,  his  wife  died  from  an  abcess  in  the 
stomach. 

In  1820  he  was  a presidential  elector,  and  gave  his 
ballot  for  James  Monroe  for  President.  He  was 
elected  to  congress  on  the  Democratic  ticket  the 
same  year,  and  was  re-elected  in  1822  and  1824. 
November  4,  1821,  he  married  his  second  wife, 
Martha  Dean. 
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Mr.  Plumer’s  election  to  congress  in  1824  was  a 
triumph  over  the  “ machine,”  which  had  already  been 
set  up  in  Westmoreland  county.  The  Democratic 
convention  assembled  in  Greensburg  in  August,  the 
majority  of  the  delegates  having  been  instructed  for 
Mr.  Plumer.  John  H.  Wise,  the  editor  of  the  Demo- 
cratic paper  in  Greensburg,  was  anxious  to  obtain 
the  nomination  for  his  own  brother  Frederick,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a few  “practical”  politicians,  suc- 
ceeded in  pulling  the  wires  so  successfully  that 
Frederick  Wise  became  the  nominee  by  a majority 
of  one  vote.  A portion  of  the  delegates  withdrew, 
claiming  that,  as  the  will  of  the  people  had  been  set 
aside,  the  nomination  of  Wise  was  fraudulent.  They 
therefore  issued  a call  for  another  county  meeting  to 
nominate  a candidate  for  congress,  which  was  an- 
swered by  the  assemblage  of  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple at  the  appointed  place  and  time.  The  president 
of  the  meeting,  after  having  summed  up  the  popular 
opinion  of  the  action  of  the  preceding  convention  by 
calling  it  “devilish,”  opened  the  meeting  for  business. 
Some  of  the  manipulators  of  the  first  convention  at- 
tempted to  speak,  but  were  told  to  keep  quiet.  The 
advice  was  not  heeded,  and  they  were  projected 
through  the  door  with  great  dispatch.  Mr.  Plumer 
was  then  nominated  by  acclamation.  The  Federal- 
ists placed  no  candidate  in  the  field,  and  Mr.  Plumer 
was  elected  by  a larger  majority  than  he  had  received 
at  either  time  before, 

Mr.  Plumer  was  urged  to  become  a candidate  for 
congress  in  1832,  but  declined,  and  resided  quietly 
thereafter  on  his  farm  until  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened June  8,  1843.  He  was  much  lamented.  For 
a great  number  of  years  he  was  the  ruling  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  church.  His  memory  is  perpetuated 
in  Pittsburgh  by  a street  located  on  the  ground  where 
he  was  born,  which  is  called  by  his  name,  and  is  now 


thickly  lined  with  manufactories  and  other  buildings. 

Among  Mr.  Plumer’s  neighbors  at  Big  Sewickley 
creek  were  Isaac  Robb,  the  founder  of  West  Newton; 
John  Simerall,  who  started  the  first  ferry  over  the 
Youghat  West  Newton,  and  Gasper  Markle,  a farmer 
and  miller,  and  father  of  General  Joseph  Markle. 
Mr,  Plumer  was  the  father  of  ii  children,  five  of 
whom  were  sons  and  six  daughters.  His  son  William 
lived  at  Wes  t Newton,  where  he  died  September  22, 
1882,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  family  history  from  which  most  of  this  article 
has  been  taken.  The  descendants  of  George  Plumer 
are  numerous  and  widely  scattered , but  quite  a num- 
ber live  about  West  Newton,  and  others  in  Pittsburgh 
and  vicinity. — Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western 
History  : 

In  part  one,  volume  one  of  ‘ Smith’s  History  of 
Wisconsin,’ p.  227,  the  author,  in  speaking  of  the 
treaty  of  St.  Louis  between  General  William  H.  Harri- 
son, governor  of  Indiana  Territory  and  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana,  and  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians, 
November  3,  1804,  says  ; 

‘ ‘ The  boundaries  of  the  land  ceded  by  this  treaty 
are  thus  described : Beginning  at  a point  on  the 
Missouri  river  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Gasconade 
river  ; thence  in  a direct  course  so  as  to  strike  the 
River  Jeffreon  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  down  the  said  Jeffreon  to  the  Missis- 
sippi ; thence  up  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconsin  river,  and  up  the  same  to  a point  which 
shall  be  thirty-six  miles  in  a direct  line  from  the 
mouth  of  the  said  river  ; thence  by  a direct  line  to  a 
point  where  the  Fox  river,  a branch  of  the  Illinois, 
leaves  the  small  lake  called  Sakaegan  ; thence  down 
the  Fox  river  to  the  Illinois  river,  and  down  the  same 
to  the  Mississippi.” 

Where  is  Lake  Sakaegan  ? 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW, 

The  following  is  the  inviting  table  of  contents  of  the  September  North  American  Review  : I.  " Our 

National  Banking  System.”  By  F,  J.  Scott,  George  S.  Boutwell,  Edward  H.  G.  Clark,  S.  Dana  Hor- 
ton. II.  “The  Tendencies  of  English  Fiction.”  By  Ouida.  III.  “Reminiscences  of  Famous 
Americans.”  By  John  R.  French.  IV.  “The  Decay  of  Ecclesiasticism."  By  R.  Heber  Newton. 
V.  “ The  Great  Psychical  Opportunity.”  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  VI.  “The  Naval  Tactics  of 
the  Future."  (Illustrated.)  By  Woods  Pasha.  VII.  “Grant’s  Memorial  : What  shall  it  be ? " By 
Launt  Thompson,  Calvert  Vaux,  W.  H.  Beard,  Karl  Gerhardt,  Henry  Van  Brunt,  Olin  L.  Warner, 
Wilson  McDonald,  Clarence  Cook.  VIII.  “Comments.”  By  Geo.  W.  Julian,  John  C.  Peters,  C. 
O’C.  Hennessy,  Charles  K.  Whipple,  M.  J.  Savage,  Alice  H.  Witherbee,  Philemon  Bliss,  C.  T.  Jamie- 
son. 

THE  CENTURY. 

In  the  Century  for  December,  1884,  was  printed  a facsimile  of  a copy  of  the  famous  “Unconditional 
Surrender  ” dispatch.  That  copy  was  written  by  General  Grant  for  reproduction  in  the  magazine,  and 
bore  the  additional  words,  “ copied  by  me  October  29,  1884. — U.  S.  G. so  that  it  might  not  be  mis- 
taken for  the  original,  which  was  supposed  to  be  lost.  But  the  publication  of  the  copy  called  out  in- 
formation of  the  original,  which  was  owned  by  Dr.  James  K.  Wallace  of  Litchfield,  Conn.  He  received 
it  November  28,  1868,  from  his  relative  by  marriage.  General  John  A.  Rawlins,  who,  as  chief  of  staff  to 
General  Grant,  had  the  custody,  after  the  capture,  of  General  Buckner’s  papers.  General  Rawlins  told 
Dr.  Wallace  that  he  was  receiving  the  original  dispatch,  and  advised  him  to  take  good  care  of  it,  as  it 
might  become  valuable.  In  the  September  Century,  accompanying  General  Grant’s  paper  on  “The 
Siege  of  Vicksburgh,  ’’  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  original  dispatch  in  every  particular,  except  that, 
in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  width  of  the  page,  the  word  “ Sir  ” has  been  lowered  to  the  line  beneath,  and 
the  words,  “ I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,”  have  been  raised  to  the  line  above.  The  original  reads ; “No 
terms  except  an  unconditional  surrender,”  the  “an  ’’  having  evidently  been  inserted  as  an  after-thought. 


THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Barnard  has  the  lead  in  the  September  Popular  Science  Monthly,  and  opens  an  able  and 
elaborate  discussion  on  “The  Relation  of  Railway  Managers  and  Employes.”  This  is  an  interesting 
branch  of  the  great  labor  question,  and  presents  many  of  its  problems  in  a light  especially  favorable  for 
critical  study.  The  paper  is  very  important.  Dr.  W.  G.  Thompson  considers  “ The  Present  Aspect  of 
Medical  Education,”  and  gives  much  information  and  many  valuable  suggestions  upon  the  subject.  The 
“Insect  Fertilization  of  Flowers,”  by  the  German  botanist  Behrens,  is  full  of  nice  points  on  this  curious 
topic.  No  man  in  this  country — perhaps  no  man  of  this  age — is  better  qualified  than  Professor  E. 
D.  Cope  to  treat  of  the  “ Origin  of  Man  and  the  Other  Vertebrates.”  As  a statement  of  just  how  that 
subject  stands  to-day,  his  illustrated  paper  is  invaluable.  Dr.  Mary  Putnam-J acobi  concludes  her 
essay,  “An  Experiment  in  Primary  Education,”  in  the  present  number.  It  is  a practice  with  her  own 
child,  and  is  full  of  originality.  “The  Fauna  of  the  Sea-shore,”  by  Moseley;  Dr.  Brehm’s  “Siberia 
and  the  Exiles”  ; “How  Spelling  Damages  the  Mind,”  by  F.  A.  Fernald,  are  readable  articles  ; while 
that  by  Professor  Langley,  on  “Sunlight  and  the  Earth’s  Atmosphere,”  is  brilliant  and  striking.  Dr. 
Ray  Lankester  makes  report  on  “The  Recent  Progress  in  Biology”  ; J.  G.  Frazer  expounds  “The 
Primitive  Ghost  and  his  Relations,”  and  Mascart  contributes  a most  interesting  article  on  the  “Physiology 
of  Colors.”  A sketch  and  portrait  are  given  of  the  celebrated  African  explorer,  Dr,  Gustav  Nachtigal. 
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THE  ANCIENT  VICEREGAL  CAPITAL  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  tourist  traveling  seaward  from  Richmond,  by  way  of  the  Chesa- 
peake & Ohio  railway,  after  viewing  the  variety  of  scenes  presented  over 
a distance  of  some  forty  miles,  will  have  his  vision  refreshingly  startled  by 
something  entirely  different  from  anything  that  has  preceded  it.  From 
the  window  on  the  right,  the  eye  will  be  greeted  by  the  appearance  of 
large  ancestral  trees,  whose  beautiful  branches  spread  like  a bene- 
diction over  roofs  green  with  moss  and  gray  with  age.  The  par- 
tial view  permitted  of  the  sides  of  the  houses,  owing  to  the  inter- 
vention of  a high  bank,  reveals  quaint  old  gables  and  dormer  windows*; 
while,  cleaving  the  atmosphere  and  almost  hidden  by  the  green  foliage 
abundantly  surrounding  it,  is  the  steeple  surmounting  a Norman  tower, 
from  the  apex  of  which  sleepily  vibrates,  at  the  caprice  of  the  wind,  the 
weather-cock  or  vane,  so  seldom  seen  in  modern  settlements. 

This  is  none  other  than  Williamsburg,  the  ancient  viceregal  capital 
of  proud  old  Virginia.  My  entrance  to  it  was  marked  by  the  happiest 
coincidences  of  earth  and  sky.  The  moon’s  soft  light  fell  unobstructed 
from  peaceful,  cloudless  skies  The  pathway  from  the  new,  innovating 
depot  ran  through  a generous  common  of  dew-drooping  grass;  tired  birds 
had  folded  their  wings  among  the  huge  branches  of  trees,  the  mysteries 
of  whose  upper  realms  they  alone  had  explored.  There  was  neither 
sound  of  insect,  bird  or  human  being  to  commingle  with  that  of  the 
stranger’s  footsteps,  as  he  slowly  wended  his  way  towards  a place  ot  shel- 
ter for  the  night. 

From  the  balcony  of  the  inn,  and  not  a square  distant,  rose  upon  the 
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vision  a scene  whose  character  could  scarcely  be  mistaken.  “ Is  not  that 
an  old  church?’  questioned  I of  mine  host,  who,  in  true  English  fashion, 
had  met  and  welcomed  me  on  the  verge  of  his  threshold. 

“Yes,  indeed,”  was  the  quick  response;  “next  to  the  oldest  in  the 
colony  You  must  see  it  to-morrow.  ” 

But  the  lines  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ran  through  my  brain: 

“ If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 

Go  visit  It  by  the  pale  moonlight.  ' 

This  could  not  be  Melrose;  it  was  not  even  a ruin;  but  softly,  yet 
clearly  outlined  against  the  background  of  the  western  sky  rose  Norman 
tower  and  ivy-mantled  gables,  and  by  the  pale  moonlight  was  my  first 
visit  made  to  old  Christ’s  church,  while  the  city  lay  asleep ; and  I shall 
never  regret  yielding  to  the  impulse  which  photographed  upon  my 
memory  forever  a vision  of  enchantment,  more  beautiful  because  more 
real  than  pictures  sometimes  seen  in  dreams. 

Ponce  de  Leon  sought  in  vain  the  fountain  of  eternal  youth  in  Florida. 

I builded  better  than  I knew  when  I came  to  Williamsburg,  for  I found 
the  Paradise  of  sweet-do-nothing  in  Old  Virginia.  The  very  air  seems 
charged  with  the  magnetism  of  dignified  repose.  Otium  cum  dignitate, 
otiwn  sine  digmtate.  The  pilgrim  can  take  his  choice  here  in  this  charm 
ing  retreat  and  quaff  the  elixir  of  existence  from  a golden  chalice,  meta’ 
phorically  speaking.  Dull  care  is  driven  to  the  winds,  and  any  effort 
which  seems  like  a desecration  of  this  romantic  serenity  is  stoutly 
resented  by  the  dwellers  in  this  enchanted  place,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
an  anecdote  related  in  illustration,  to-wit:  When  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio 

Railroad  company  proposed  to  run  their  line  through  the  town,  the  idea 
was  strongly  objected  to,  for  the  alleged  reason  that  the  early  morning 
train  would  arouse  the  people  from  their  slumbers  at  an  unseasonable 
hour.  The  train  came  through  at  half-past  nine  o’clock. 

It  was  long  before  half-past  nine  the  following  morning  when  I bent 
my  footsteps  once  more  in  the  direction  of  the  antique  church. 
If  I had  just  come  from  rural  England  I should  have  felt  in 
approaching  its  brick  wall  enclosure  its  arched  gateway  and  iron  gate,  the 
amplitude  of  blooming  ivy  and  the  quaint  tombstones  tessellating  the  acre 
of  churchyard,  that  I was  treading  no  alien  soil  The  similarity  was 
striking  enough  to  make  complete  the  illusion  that  the  old  colonists  had 
brought  from  far  off  Albion  not  only  architecture,  customs  and  manners, 
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with  a dense  growth  of  ivy  trom  base  to  cornice.  Within,  over  the 
eastern  entrance,  is  the  organ  and  choir  gallery,  which  I was  told  a young 
lady  made  a very  heaven  of  melody  when  her  voice  chanted  the  divine 
Te  Deum  and  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  rear  and 
under  the  tower  is  another  gallery  in  which  Lord  Dunmore  and  his  vice- 
regal suite  assembled  in  state  to  confess  their  sins  of  commission  and 
omission,  when  he  was  governor  of  the  colony.  Over  the  end  of  the 
north  transept  is  another  gallery  which,  in  other  days,  was  occupied  by  the 
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but  the  vernal,  genial  atmosphere  in  which  could  thrive  the  same  flowers, 
vines  and  shrubs  which  had  made  their  motherland  such  a garden  of  beauty. 

The  doors  of  the  sanctuary  were  locked,  but  through  open  windows 
feathered  songsters  flitted  in  and  out  without  fear  of  molestation.  Passing 
the  threshold  was  like  entering  a miniature  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
church  was  built  in  1636,  and  the  graves  beneath  the  floor  and  chancel,  and 
the  tablets  on  the  walls,  speak  in  mute  but  eloquent  tones  of  the  illustrious 
past.  The  walls  are  built  of  brick  imported  from  England,  the  surface  of 
every  alternate  one  being  glazed,  but  much  of  the  exterior  is  covered 
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colored  servants.  The  church  is  without  painted  or  stained  glass,  but 
the  lesser  windows  are  made  up  of  small,  old-fashioned  panes,  surmounted 
bv  an  arch.  Although  two  hundred  and  forty  years  old,  and  next  to  one, 
that  of  Isle  of  Wight,  the  oldest  in  the  state,  this  monument  of  colonial  times 
is  in  a remarkable  state  of  preservation.  It  is  the  pride  of  Williamsburg,  and 
well  it  may  be  cherished  and  cared  for  by  the  parishioners  for  the  many 
associations  clustering  around  it  even  as  the  evergreen  ivy  clings  to  its 
walls  and  inwreathes  the  tombstones  round  about  them.  The  old  pile 
is  rich  in  legend  and  tradition,  and  has  an  interesting  history.  Among  the 
former  is  a pretty  thing  concerning  the  bell  whose  silvery  chimes  have  for 
so  many,  many  years  called  the  faithful  from  cares  and  thoughts  of  the 
world  to  prayer  and  praise.  The  old  bell  is  celebrated  for  its  mellifluous 
tones,  which  are  accounted  for  in  this  way : At  the  time  of  its  making, 

at  a bell  foundry  in  London,  it  is  said  the  good  Queen  Anne  happened  to 
be  visiting  the  foundry,  and,  pausing  where  this  particular  bell  was  being 
cast,  was  told  that  it  was  intended  for  a church  in  one  of  her  majesty’s 
true  and  loyal  colonies.  Seized  by  an  impulse  which  was  not  foreign  to 
tier  nature,  the  gracious  lady  caused  h^r  lap  to  be  filled  with  silver  coin, 
which  with  her  own  fair  hands  she  poured  into  the  molten  metal.  I 
class  this  pretty  story  among  the  legends  of  Christ’s  church,  but  it  is  more 
than  legend  in  the  hearts  of  loyal  Williamsburgers. 

Bruton  parish  is  the  rich  possessor  of  two  magnificent  communion  ser- 
vices. One,  of  solid  silver,  was  presented  by  George  the  Third,  and  bears 
upon  each  vessel  the  royal  insignia.  The  other  is  gold,  and  some  con- 
tend that  it  was  given  by  the  then  “Lord  Mayor  of  Londontown.”  In 
reality,  however,  it  was  the  gift  of  Sir  John  Page,  the  donor  of  the  land 
upon  which  was  built  the  church  itself.  Sir  John  built  the  lovely  house 
called  Rosewell,  which  is  yet  standing  on  the  York  river,  only  a few  miles 
distant.  In  the  chancel  stands  the  authentic  font  in  which  the  beautiful 
and  amiable  Indian  princess,  Pocahontas,  Rebecca  Montrose,  was  baptized 
into  the  Christian  faith  in  the  old  church,  now  in  ruins,  down  at  Jamestown, 
seven  miles  away.  It  is  carved  out  in  fine  Italian  marble,  quite  plain,  and 
in  some  places  is  crumbling  from  age,  but  charmingly  antique. 

As  in  English  churches,  so  we  find  here  between  the  windows  mural  tablets 
recording  the  virtues  of  “saints  departed  this  life  in  God’s  fear  and  favor.” 
Then  there  are  graves  under  the  floor  and  under  the  sacred  chancel,  and 
one  tombstone  covers  a grave  in  the  middle  of  the  main  aisle.  Outside  re- 
poses the  dust  of  a long  line  of  dignitaries  and  aristocrats  of  the  colony, 
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among  them  being  graves  marked  with  the  names  of  Bray,  Millington, 
Blair,  Ludwell,  Governor  Nott,  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford,  and  others  of  equal 
note.  Peculiar  and  especial  interest  attaches  to  one  grave  which  contains 
the  dust  of  a descendant  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  the  most  beautiful, 
the  most  lovely  and  most  unfortunate  queen  that  ever  graced  a throne. 
This  was  Lady  Christine  Stuart,  whose  dust  reposes  now  beside  that  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Griffin,  whose  husband  was  the  Earl  of  Traquaire.  Find* 
ing,  however,  that  he  could  not  enjoy  this  title  or  the  revenues  of  his  an- 
cestral estate  without  going  to  Scotland  to  live,  he  preferred  remaining  in 
Williamsburg  as  Dr.  Griffin.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Dr.  Hall,  founder  of 
Lynchburg,  but  who  is  now  living  in  Washington,  is  said  to  be  as  grace- 
ful and  lovely  as  any  one  might  imagine  an  earl’s  daughter  should  be,  al- 
though now  eighty  years  old.  The  grave  of  his  grandmother  is  unmarked, 
although  it  is  not  neglected,  as  the  ivy  trailing  over  it  and  the  care  with 
which  its  locality  is  preserved  in  the  memory  of  young  and  old  abundantly 
testify.  Stuart  Hall,  near  the  college,  is  where  Lady  Christine  lived  and 
died,  every  room  in  which  is  still  haunted  by  some  delightful  ghost,  the 
most  modern  that  of  a French  officer  who  died  there  during  the  Revo- 
lution. Dr.  John  Mercer,  still  living  in  Virginia,  is  a descendant  of  this 
royal  line. 

Many  of  the  tombstones  in  this  hallowed  ground  are  broken  and  the  in- 
scriptions so  nearly  obliterated  by  the  relentless  action  of  the  elements 
that  the  epitaphs  cannot  be  deciphered.  Some  are  ornate  with  elaborate 
armorial  bearings,  and  some  ghastly  with  those  forcible  reminders  of  our 
mortality — skulls  and  cross-bones.  Grand  old  trees  wave  their  everlasting 
branches  above  these  silent  places  of  repose,  the  ever  present  English  ivy 
creeps  lovingly  over  the  lovlier  tablets,  while  a luxuriant  growth  of  Baltimore 
belle  and  Mercophilla  roses  diffuse  their  exquisite  incense  through  the 
sanctity  pervading  the  place. 

In  1698,  or  three  years  after  the  disturbance  caused  by  Indians  which 
culminated  in  what  is  known  as  Bacon’s  rebellion,  the  seat  of  colonial 
government  was  moved  from  Jamestown  to  Williamsburg  palace,  known 
also  as  the  Middle  Plantation.  Of  this  rebellion  Bishop  Meade  says.- 

Writers  on  this  subject  trace  the  beginning  of  this  movement  to  an  enterprise  against  the  Indians  by 
Colonel  Mason  and  Captain  Brent,  of  Stafford  county,  in  1675,  who,  on  some  cruel  murder  committed 
by  the  former,  collected  troops  and  followed  them  over  into  Maryland,  putting  great  numbers  to  death, 
bringing  a young  son  of  one  of  their  kings  back  a prisoner.  They  were  continuing  to  harass  those  who 
lived  on  the  frontier  and  in  the  interior,  while  the  governor  and  those  living  at  or  around  Jamestown  were 
quite  secure.  The  former  began  to  complain  that  they  were  not  protected,  and  that  they  must  follow 
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the  example  of  Mason  and  Brent,  and  take  care  of  themselves.  Among  the  dissatisfied  was  Bacon,  a 
man  of  family,  talents,  courage  and  ambition.  After  applying  in  vain  to  Sir  William  Berkeley  for  a com- 
mission to  raise  men  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  the  Indians,  he,  urged  by  his  own  genius  and  the  wishes 
of  others,  collected  a considerable  troop  and  spread  terror  around  him,  destroying  a number  of  the  hos- 
tile nations.  The  governor  proclaimed  him  a rebel,  but  the  people  sent  him  back  to  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses, and  the  governor  thought  it  expedient  even  to  admit  him  into  the  council,  where  he  had  been  be- 
fore. But  it  did  not  end  here.  Bacon  again  raised  a troop  and  sallied  forth  against  the  Indians.  Again 
the  governor  proclaimed  him  a rebel,  and  raised  an  army  to  subdue  him  and  his  followers.  But  Bacon, 
with  an  inferior  force,  besieged  Jamestown,  drove  out  the  governor  and  his  men,  and,  lest  he  should  re- 
gain the  stronghold,  burnt  city,  church  and  all  to  the  ground. 

Before  the  capital  was  removed  to  Williamsburg,  that  place  had  already 
begun  to  manifest  symptoms  of  future  importance.  Its  site  was  eligible — 
a level  plain  about  equidistant  from  the  York  and  the  James  rivers,  forty 
miles  from  deep  sea- water  at  what  is  now  Newport  News,  and  forty  miles 
from  Richmond.  It  was  settled  in  1632,  chiefly  by  persons  who  had 
grown  tired  of  life  at  Jamestown,  or  who  thought  the  new  town  offered 
better  inducements  than  the  old.  The  original  design  was  to  iay  out  the 
town  so  that  the  streets  should  form  a monogram  of  the  letters  W and  M, 
in  honor  of  the  reigning  sovereigns,  William  and  Mary.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  trifling  incompleteness,  I believe,  the  civil  engineers 
were  successful  in  there  loyal  ambition.  The  principal  one  of  these  ave- 
nues is  Duke  of  Gloucester  street,  three-quarters  of  a mile  hvng  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  width,  straight,  level  and  shaded  on  eiiher  side 
by  stately  old  trees.  This  noble  avenue  was  never  meant  to  extend  any 
farther,  for  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  stands  facing  the  west  end, 
while  the  eastern  extremity  was  the  site  of  the  capital  building.  The 
other  streets  all  bear  titles  suggestive  of  a colony  loyal  to  its  king  and 
mother  country,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Prince  George,  Botetourt, 
Henry,  Nassau,  Francis,  Walter,  Nicholson,  King  and  York,  being  the 
principal  ones,  with  the  exception  of  Palace  Green,  a lovely  esplanade 
upon  which  the  old  church  fronts,  and  which  runs  north  from  Duke  of 
Gloucester  street,  perhaps  two  squares.  It  is  smooth  cut  and  green 
indeed,  except  in  the  merry  month  of  May,  when  it  enters  into  compe- 
tition with  the  churchyard,  separated  from  it  only  by  a low  brick  wall,  as 
to  which  shall  produce  the  finest  display  of  genuine  old  English  butter- 
cups, from  seed  originally  imported  and  planted  there  by  Sir  John  Page. 

The  viceroyal  palace  faced  the  northern  extremity  of  this  beautiful  Pal- 
ace Green.  This  was  the  home  of  Lord  Dunmore,  of  Governor  Spottswood 
and  others  successively  who  ruled  the  colony.  The  palace  had  a front  of 
seventy-four  feet,  and  a depth  of  sixty-eight  feet,  and  was  built  on  an  en- 
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closure  containing  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  all  laid  out  with  ex- 
quisite taste.  The  palace  was  a magnificent  structure,  completely  fur- 
nished within,  while  over  the  roof  was  “a  good  cupola,  or  lantern,  illumin- 
ating most  of  the  town.”  An  orchard,  canal,  drives,  walks,  ornamental 
gates,  lindens  brought  from  Scotland,  and  many  other  appliances  of 
wealth  and  position  characterized  the  home  of  the  colonial  nabob.  The 
reception-room  used  to  contain  portraits  of  the  king  and  queen.  Over 
the  roof  floated  “the  flag  that  has  waved  a thousand  years,  the  battle 
and  the  breeze,”  and  here  a miniature  court  of  St.  James  was  maintained, 
with  all  the  graces  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  vices  of  its  original.  The 
wings,  a guard-house  and  an  office  were  standing  up  to  the  time  of  the 
late  war,  when  they  were  torn  down  by  the  Union  troops,  and  the  bricks 
used  in  building  barracks.  The  main  portion  of  the  palace  had  been  de- 
stroyed accidentally  by  fire  during  its  occupancy  by  some  French  troops, 
immediately  after  Cornwallis’  surrender  at  Yorktown.  On  part  of  the 
foundation  now  stands  the  Matty  school,  and  the  only  vestige  of  the 
palatial  establishment  is  a half  subterranean,  circular  building,  which  no 
one  in  these  days  can  tell  the  use  of. 

On  Prince  George  street,  and  not  far  from  the  palace  site,  stands  a 
house  which  was  once  the  home  of  William  Wirt,  and,  even  now,  on  one 
of  the  window-panes  his  name  is  engraved  there  by  himself.  That  pane 
is  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  present  occupant.  Dr.  Charles  Washington 
Coleman,  a relative  of  General  Washington.  Hard  by  this  is  the  Peachy 
house,  a fine  old  mansion,  where  General  La  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  was 
entertained  upon  the  occasion  of  his  return  to  America,  by  the  owner. 
Dr.  A.  C.  Peachy.  Another,  not  far  distant,  was  the  house  of  Edward 
Randolph,  Washington’s  secretary  of  state,  from  whom  it  passed  to  his 
kinsman,  St.  George  Tucker,  and  from  him  to  Judge  Beverly  Tucker, 
whose  descendants  still  happily  retain  it. 

Close  by  the  south  side  of  Christ’s  church,  within  a private  enclosure, 
lies  the  dust  of  Judge  Tucker,  and  over  his  grave  rises  a white  marble 
monument,  on  one  side  of  which  is  this  inscription : 

* 

Descended  from  Virginia’s  best  blood. 

Judge  Tucker 

Was  by  birth  and  bearing  a gentleman,  of  the  old  school.  He  filled  with  credit  and  distinction  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  dignity.  Was  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Court  in  the  territory  of  Missouri,  and  after  his 
return  to  his  native  state  a professor  in  the  college  of  William  and  Mary  till  nis  death.  His  influence  in 
developing  the  minds  and  characters  of  his  pupils  was  a prominent  trait  in  his  character. 

He  was  a ready,  accurate  and  elegant  writer. 
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He  was  hospitable,  benevolent  and  charitable. 

And  his  honor  and  integrity  were  without  a stain. 

This  eminent  scholar  and  author,  upright  judge,  learned  jurist,  constant  friend,  affectionate  hus. 
band  and  father,  died  as  he  lived,  a sage,  a patriot,  and  a Christian. 

Judge  Tucker,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a half-brother  of  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke.  His  mother  was  a Miss  Frances  Bland,  who  first 
married  John  Randolph’s  father,  and  afterwards  Judge  Beverly  Tucker,  sr. 
She  is  described  as  a queenly  woman  and  fit  descendant  of  the  lovely 
Indian  Princess,  Pocahontas,  and  the  mighty  Indian  King  Powhatan.  The 
present  lady  of  the  mansion  is  a niece  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke. 

Tazewell  Hall,  a spacious  mansion  at  the  head  of  and  facing  England 
street,  was  built  by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Randolph.  Large  and  imposing 
as  it  is  on  the  exterior,  the  inside  is  far  more  elegant  and  attractive. 
There  are  magnificent  marble  mantles  over  the  roomy,  old-time  fire- 
places; the  ceilings  are  lofty,  and  the  wainscoting  is  superb.  After  the 
Randolphs,  it  became  the  property  and  residence  of  Governor  Tazewell, 
from  whom  it  took  the  name  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been  known, 
although  now  owned  by  Mr.  Hamlin,  of  the  C.  & O.  railroad. 

Apropos  of  its  occupancy  by  any  other  than  its  early  owners’  descend- 
ants, a little  anecdote  is  told,  to  the  effect  that  the  present  occupant, 
being  desirous  of  placing  some  old  colonial  furniture  in  Tazewell  Hall,  so 
as  to  comport  with  “the  eternal  fitness  of  things,”  finally  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  one  of  the  old  families  at  least  one  article,  a sideboard, 
whose  claim  to  antiquity  could  not  be  impeached.  A few  days  after,  one 
of  the  old  Tazewell  servants,  who  subsequently  became  workwoman  for  the 
lady  who  had  sold  the  sideboard,  came  to  her  mistress  with  her  eyes 
wide  open,  her  Ethiopian  complexion  as  near  white  as  it  possibly  could  be 
from  fright,  and  with  awful  tones  asked:  “Miss  Edith,  have  you  heard 

’bout  yo’  old  sidebo’d,  ma’am?  Nobody  can  stay  in  Tazewell  Hall,  sich 
cries  and  groans  come  from  it.  An’  las’  night,  a lady,  all  robed  in  white, 
was  seen  walkin’  an’  walkin’  ’round  it,  wringing  her  hands  and  sobbin’ 
like  her  po’  heart  dun  broke.” 

The  lady  remonstrated:  “ Why,  Sally,  you  certainly  do  not  believe 

anything  so  absurd?” 

But  Sarah  gazed  at  her  mistress  as  if  pitying  her  ignorance  and  lack  of 
faith,  and  said  : 

“Believe  it?  Vks,  ma'am,  that  I do;  and  if  those  people  stay  in  that 
old  house  they'll  see  worser  thmgs  than  that.  Why,  Miss  Edith,  don’t  you 
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know  these  ’spectable  old  ghosts  ain’t  gwine  to  ’low  new  people  to  own  de 
place  ?” 

Not  a stone’s  throw  from  the  palace  site,  and  in  the  lot  adjoining  the 
churchyard,  is  a noble  old  brick  mansion  built  by  Chancellor  George 
Wythe,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  is  now 
celebrated,  however,  for  having  been  made  the  headquarters  of  General 
Washington  in  1781,  when  he  visited  the  camp  of  General  La  Fayette  in 
advance  of  the  allied  army  then  already  in  motion  by  land  and  water  to 
force  Cornwallis’  stronghold  at  Yorktown.  The  house  is  a large  two-story 
building,  and  is  now  the  home  of  Colonel  Randolph  Harrison  and  his 
charming  family.  The  widow  of  Governor  Page  made  it  her  home  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  who  was  the  last  colonial  governor.  So  the 


WYTHE  MANSION. 


stately  old  house  is  fascinating  enough  to  the  antiquarian  from  actual  as- 
sociation of  celebrated  people ; yet  its  charms  are  enhanced  to  the  roman- 
tic temperament  by  the  assurance  that  every  room  in  the  grim  old  house 
is  haunted.  Each  room  boasts  its  separate  individual  ghost,  but  one — 
now  “my  lady’s  chamber  ” — is  especially  honored  by  being  the  favored 
spot  which  the  old  chancellor  chooses  to  visit  when  he  “walks.”  Please 
read  the  word  “ walks  ” with  particular  care,  and  fancy  that  you  hear  some 
good  old  English  dame  of  long  ago  “ freezing  your  young  blood  ” with  some 
of  her  choicest,  most  enchanting,  most  authentic  stories  of  unquiet  ’squires 
who  for  deeds  done  in  their  own  body  or  that  of  some  one  else,  could  not 
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rest  contented  upon  Plutonian  shores,  but  must  revisit  periodically  or 
otherwise,  the  ‘'glimpses  of  the  moon.”  I can  testify  that  “walks'’  is 
the  technical  word  to  use,  in  old  wives’  tales  as  well  as  in  Shakespeare. 
And  with  a full  appreciation  of  all  it  implies  in  this  connection,  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  eerie  and  blood-chilling  enough. 

Well,  it  is  declared  that  the  old  chancellor  was  lingering  here  below  too 
long  for  the  purpose  of  a wicked  and  ambitious  nephew,  who,  to  make 
the  story  short,  administered  to  his  unsuspecting  uncle,  under  the  guise  of 
medicine,  a potion  which  soon  caused  the  aged  kinsman  to  sleep  and  wake 
no  more.  Whether  the  guilty  man  ever  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  money 
for  which  he  so  wickedly  yearned,  I cannot  say  ; but  the  legend  is  that 
ever  since,  on  the  anniversary  night  in  each  year  on  which  the  awful  deed 
was  done,  the  spirit  of  the  old  gentleman  comes  back  to  this  house,  and 
at  the  hour  when  graveyards  yawn,  a cold,  clammy  hand  is  passed  across 
the  face  of  any  sleeper  or  sleepers  in  that  room  from  which  the  spirit  of 
Chancellor  Wythe  took  its  unwilling  flight. 

Ghost  of  the  Chancellor  or  not,  however,  this  fine  old  house  contains 
one  possession  material  enough  and  antique  enough  to  insure  its  genuine- 
ness. This  is  one  relic  of  viceroyal  glory  from  the  old  palace,  namely: 
one  of  Lord  Dunmore’s  chairs.  Of  course  it  is  solid  mahogany,  and  to 
look  at  it  is  enough  to  render  the  antiquarian  totally  oblivious  of  the  com- 
mandment which  says,  “Thou  shalt  not  covet  anything  which  is  thy 
neighbor’s.  ” 

Readers  of  Thackeray  will  remember  that  frequent  mention  of  Williams- 
burg is  made  in  his  charming  novel,  ‘The  Virginians.’  Here  many  of  the 
scenes  were  laid,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  the  imaginative  mind  to  locate 
many  of  the  incidents  described  as  having  occurred  at  some  point  in  this 
delightful  old  snuggery  of  romance  and  chivalry.  Here  the  valiant 
Madam  Esmond  used  to  come  from  Richmond,  driving  here  in  her  gor- 
geous coach-and-four,  with  liveried  postillion  and  outriders,  and  all  the 
possible  insignia  of  her  rank  and  state.  Not  far  removed  from  Williams- 
burg is  supposed  to  have  been  the  magnificent  Castlewood  estate,  with  its 
hospitable  mansion,  and  here  in  the  city  itself  can  easily  be  pictured  the 
house  she  established  wEen  she  defied  the  rebels  and  commanded  her 
musicians  to  play,  “Britons,  strike  home.”  There  never  was  a place 
more  stimulating  to  the  imagination  than  this.  Here  one  lives  almost 
entirely  in  the  past,  and  whether  cold,  uncompromising  truth  would  bear 
the  pilgrim  out  or  not,  yet  it  is  ■ impossible  not  to  connect,  mentally,  at 
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least,  as  a kinswoman  of  Madam  Esmond,  an  elderly  lady  now  living  here. 
Such  a decided  individuality  as  the  madam’s  would  be  apt  to  perpetuate 
itsell  in  succeeding  generations,  and  if  she  is  not  an  Esmond  she  is  quite 
as  loyal  to  the  mother  country  as  the  Tory  madam  was.  This  lady  is 
fam  ms  in  the  neighborhood  for  her  emphatic  declaration  that  she  feels 
under  no  obligation  to  General  Washington  and  the  American  forces  for 
interfering  with  the  colonial  government.  The  government  of  Great 
Britain  was  quite  good  enough  for  her. 

Before  the  war  the  residents  used  to  boast  that  there  was  not  a pauper 
'.o  be  found  on  the  peninsula.  Even  the  communion  alms  had  to  be  sent  away 
to  be  distributed.  There  were  one  or  two  poor  old  ladies  in  town,  but 
1*1  ey  were  so  pampered  and  petted  by  the  citizens  that  they  really  lived 
luxury.  One  of  these  was  old  Mrs.  H.,  the  daughter-in-law  of  the  stage 
jianager  mentioned  in  John  Esten  Cooke’s  ‘Virginia  Comedians.’ 

An  old  lady  died  a few  years  since  who  imagined  herself  a grand- 
daughter of  a queen  of  Denmark,  and  many  persons  believed  that  she 
was.  She  said  that  her  grandmother  offended  the  king  in  some  way,  and 
he  gave  orders  that  she  should  be  beheaded.  She  made  her  escape  to 
England,  where  she  lived  for  some  months  disguised  as  a, servant  girl,  and 
then  came  over  to  Yorktown.  After  some  years  she  was  followed  to  this 

country  by  Sir , and  after  the  death  of  the  king  she  married  him. 

She  revealed  her  story  only  to  one  person,  who  never  repeated  it  until 
after  the  death  of  the  old  lady  and  her  daughter.  The  granddaughter  was 
supported  by  the  church  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  On  one  occasion  she 
sent  to  Mrs.  C.,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  dispensing  the  communion  alms, 
for  a pound  of  tea  and  two  pounds  of  sugar.  She  was  so  enraged  when 
but  half  that  quantity  of  each  was  sent  that  she  broke  the  papers  and 
scattered  tea  and  sugar  over  the  carpet.  When  she  was  dying  a friend 
asked  her  “if  she  felt  willing  to  depart?”  She  replied,  “I  shall  not  tell 
you  ; I make  it  a rule  never  to  gratify  idle  curio sityd' 

Before  the  Revolution,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Paradise  emigrated  here  from 
England,  bringing  with  them  household  furniture,  library,  and  all  their 
portable  property.  The  Paradise  house,  as  it  is  known  to  all  the  inhabi 
tants  even  yet,  stands  on  Duke  of  Gloucester  street,  and  resembles  to  a 
considerable  degree  the  Wythe  mansion.  The  London  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paradise  had  been  a famous  resort  for  celebrities  in  the  literary,  ar- 
tistic and  dramatic  world,  Garrick,  Sir  Joshua  Reynold,  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  Hannah  Moore  and  their  contemporaries  being  favorite  fre- 
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quenters  of  their  hospitable  mansion.  Boswell’s  ‘ Life  of  Johnson  ’ and 
‘ Miss  Burney’s  Diary  ’ contain  pleasant  allusions  to  these  gatherings  of  con- 
genial spirits.  Need  it  be  said  that  in  the  refined  and  cultivated  society 
of  the  viceregal  capital  the  Paradises’  magnetism  was  quite  as  powerful  as 
in  London,  and  that  the  old  house,  within  sight  of  the  writer  as  he  pens 
these  lines,  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a brilliant  assemblage  made  up  of 
Virginia’s  best  society.  The  identical  table  around  which  the  London 
celebrities  had  often  sat  (perhaps  without  talking  “as  they  do  in  books”) 
graced  this  old  house  until  a short  time  ago,  when  it  was  carried  off  to 
Norfolk  by  a descendant  of  the  charming  old  couple. 

Facing  the  east  end  of  Duke  of  Gloucester  street,  in  Williamsburg’s 
palmy  days,  stood  the  capitol  building.  The  first  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1746.  It  was  an  imposing  structure  in  the  form  of  a capital  H,  with  por- 
tico in  the  centre  and  a cupola  on  the  summit.  The  second  building  was 
the  scene  of  many  stirring  events  during  the  the  Stamp  Act  trouble  and 
in  the  uprising  of  1775.  It  was  here  that  Patrick  Henry  startled  the  con- 
tinent first  by  threatening  rebellion  against  his  king.*  But  this,  too,  in 
1832,  shared  a like  fate  to  that  of  its  predecessor  when  a female  college 
was  put  up  and  flourished  well  before  the  late  war.  The  fiery  element 
destroyed  it  also,  and  now  nothing  is  seen  save  a mass  of  skeleton  walls, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  some  day  be  restored  and  made  to  serve  as 
useful  a purpose  as  ever  in  the  olden  times.  A visitor  here  at  the  time 
of  this  writing,  who  had  been  a tutor  in  the  institution  during  its  prime, 
remarked:  “Williamsburg,  in  those  days,  had  not  its  superior  anywhere 

for  etiquette,  refinement  and  intelligence.”  She  has  not  lost  these  attrib- 
utes of  a university  town,  although  all  the  waves  and  storms  of  adversity 
and  war  have  passed  over  her. 

Close  by  the  city  hotel  and  opposite  the  court  house  is  an  octagonal 
brick  structure  known  by  the  name  of  “The  Powder  Horn.”  The  roof 
rises  to  a sharp  peak,  the  whole  affair  suggesting  a likeness  to  nothing 
else  in  heaven  above  or  earth  beneath.  Yet  it  filled  an  important  place 
in  the  events  of  colonial  history  preceding  the  revolution.  It  was 
built  by  Governor  Alexander  Spottswood  in  1716,  as  a storehouse  for 
ammunition  to  be  used  in  his  exploring  expedition  over  the  Blue  Ridge 
by  the  intrepid  band  of  cavaliers  whose  banner  was  inscribed  with  the 

*Here  he  uttered  those  memorable  words:  ‘Caesar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  I his  Cromwell  and 

George  III. ” but  here  he  paused,  upon  which  the  cry  of  “Treason  ! Treason  ! !'  being  raised 

in  the  house,  he  added,  " may  profit  by  their  example  ! If  that  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it,  ‘ 
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legend,  ‘‘Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe.”  In  1774,  Lord  Dunmore. 
the  governor,  threw  the  colony  into  a state  of  ferment  by  removing  the 
ammunition  thus  stored  there  to  the  man-of-war  Magdalen.  This  arbi- 
trary proceeding  was  the  signal  for  the  first  assembling  of  an  armed  force 
in  the  colony  in  defiance  of  royal  authority.  This  force  was  headed  by 
Patrick  Henry,  and  marched  upon  the  city  ; but  Dunmore  soon  fled  to 
Portsmouth  to  seek  protection  in  a British  vessel. 

Facing  the  northern  extremity  of  Duke  of  Gloucester  street,  flanked  on 
the  east  by  the  road  of  Richmond  and  on  the  west  by  the  thoroughfare  to 
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Jamestown,  the  original  settlement  of  the  colonists,  stands  the  illustrious 
College  of  William  and  Mary.  Only  one  other  university  in  America  out- 
ranks it  in  age,  while  none  surpass  it  in  the  number  of  brilliant  scholars 
who  have  gone  out  from  the  shadow  of  its  walls  to  become  shining  figures 
on  the  pages  of  American  history. 

An  institution  with  which  the  name  of  George  Washington  is  intimately 
associated  ; where  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  immortal  author  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence,  President  James  Madison,  President  John  Tyler, 
General  Winfield  Scott,  and  countless  others,  celebrated  or  otherwise. 
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graduated  or  obtained  much  of  their  education,  could  not  be  other  than  a 

o 

feature  of  absorbing  interest. 

In  the  centre  of  the  graveled  avenue  leading  from  the  entrance  gate  to 
the  college  steps,  is  erected  the  historical  statue  of  Sir  Norborne  D.  Berk- 
eley, Lord  Botetourt,  a finely  chiseled  piece  of  work  in  Italian  marble,  but 
which  has  sustained  rough  usage  from  time  to  time,  having  passed  through 
two  wars  and  suffered  perhaps  no  tenderer 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  mischievous  col- 
lege boys.  Still,  though  mutilated  in  some 
parts,  the  face  made  expressive  by  the  art- 
ist’s cunning  is  that  of  a genial,  kindly 
man  — a boyish,  rollicking  countenance 
rather  than  an  austere,  and  one  which  makes 
easily  understood  the  warm  expression  of 
affection  and  veneration  couched  in  the  in- 
scriptions beneath : 

The 

Right  Honourable 
Norborne  Berkeley 
Baron  de  Botetourt 
Her  Majesty’s 
Late  Lieutenant  and 
Governor  General  of  the 
Colony  and  Dominion 
of  Virginia. 

And  in  the  base,  on  the  opposite  side,  is 
this  injunction  : 

America,  Behold  Your  Friend  ! 

It  seems  remarkable  that  so  meritorious 
a work  of  art,  and  a monument  of  one  so 
well-beloved  in  the  colony  over  which  he 
ruled  so  acceptably,  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  exposed  to  the  influences  of  storm 
and  sun  and  the  vandalism  of  heedless,  inappreciative  people,  but  the 
managers  doubtless  understand  and  appreciate  the  situation  and  have 
good  reasons  for  not  giving  the  baron’s  statue  shelter  in  the  college  hall, 
or  a niche  in  the  spacious  library. 

The  trees  in  the  campus  are  apparently  of  recent  growth,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  not  many  years  ago  the  magnificent  old  lindens  brought  from 
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Scotland  were  destroyed  by  an  army  of  caterpillars  which  infested  this 
region  before  the  introduction  of  the  now  unjustly  maligned  English  spar- 
row. A group  of  mild-eyed  dairy  cows  grazed  or  reclined  lazily  in  the 
luxuriant  pasture  spread  broadly  out  behind  the  college,  there  being 
neither  sound  nor  presence  to  disturb  or  make  them  afraid.  The  noon- 
day sun  shone  down  resplendent,  yet  with  heat  tempered  by  cool  breezes 
blown  from  off  the  James  on  one  side  and  the  York  river  on  the  other, 
not  so  very  far  away,  while  it  was  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  breath  of 
old  ocean  blended  with  them,  so  benign  was  the  atmosphere. 

There  was  the  ancient  well  near  the  north  side  of  the  college,  from 
whence  a long  line  of  collegiates  had  slaked  their  thirst  in  sultry  days  long 
gone  by.  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison  had  gazed  far  down  its  dripping, 
moss-covered  walls  and  watched  the  old  bucket  as  it  came  up  overflow- 
ing with  liquid  crystal.  I turned  from  the  old  well  in  the  shady  south 
wing  of  the  college,  where,  as  true  as  I am  a sentimental  wanderer, 
I saw  in  the  walls  made  humid  by  continued  shade,  the  daintiest  ferns, 
mosses  and  lichens  growing  and  flourishing  despite  the  scant  nutriment  af- 
forded by  the  mortar  between  the  bricks.  Where  but  in  Old  Virginia, 
except,  perhaps,  in  southern  climes,  will  the  traveler’s  eyes  be  greeted  by 
such  a sight  as  that?  I gathered  some  of  them  as  souvenirs  of  that  pleas- 
ant morning  spent  in  a place  hallowed  by  associations  of  the  past,  whose 
influence,  subtle,  tangible,  yet  inexplicable,  impresses  the  soul  at  every 
turn,  as  if  some  wizard  king  had  breathed  a spell  of  enchantment  over  all 
the  scene. 

“How  can  I obtain  access  to  the  interior  and  the  president?”  The 
question  was  quickly  answered  by  the  gentleman  who  volunteered  to  be 
my  escort.  “You  will  find  no  trouble  at  all.  Colonel  Ewell  is  the  kind- 
est, most  accessible  of  gentlemen,  and  will  be  only  too  happy  to  welcome 
you  to  the  halls  of  William  and  Mary.”  The  reply  was  certainly  reassur- 
ing, yet  it  was  no  exaggeration  of  the  steady  old  colonel’s  hearty  recep- 
tion, accorded  in  the  delightful  den  in  the  upper  story — a den  the  very 
ideal  of  orderly  disorder,  such  as  one  would  conceive  inseparable  from  a 
scholar’s  study — a college  president’s  retreat. 

“These  are  for  you,”  said  he,  handing  me  a package  or  two,  neatly 
folded,  from  which  I find  the  authentic  information  that  “within  twelve 
years  from  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  in  1607,  steps  were  taken  by  the 
friends  of  the  colonists  of  Virginia,  in  England,  to  establish  and  endow  a 
college.  Land  was  purchased  for  this  purpose,  and  a competent  gentle- 
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man,  Mr.  George  Thorpe,  sent  from  England  to  be  its  superintendent. 
The  Indian  massacres  of  1622,  in  which  he,  with  three  hundred  and  forty 
of  the  colonists,  including  nine  of  the  college  tenants,  perished,  effectu- 
ally defeated  the  attempt.  Again,  in  1660,  and  with  more  success,  provi- 
sion for  a college  was  made  by  the  colonial  assembly.  Steps  were  taken 
to  collect  money  by  a subscription.  Lands  were  ordered  to  be  purchased 
and  a building  to  be  erected.  It  did  not  receive  a local  habitation  and  a 
name  until  1693,  when  a charter  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  con- 
ferring valuable  privileges  and  rich  endowments,  was  granted  by  the  sov- 
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ereigns,  William  and  Mary.  Assuming  1693  to  be  the  date  of  its 
foundation,  it  is,  next  to  Harvard,  the  oldest  college  in  the  country.  The 
charter  was  not  obtained  without  opposition.  When  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Blair,  the  founder,  in  fact,  of  the  college,  went  to  Attorney-General  Sey- 
mour, with  the  royal  command  to  prepare  a charter,  he  was  met  by  re- 
monstrances against  ‘the  expensive  liberality.’  Seymour  declared  he  saw 
no  occasion  for  a college  in  Virginia.  Dr.  Blair  replied  that  ministers  of 
the  church  were  needed  there,  as  the  people  of  Virginia  had  souls  as  well 
as  they  of  England,  and  a college  was  necessary  to  educate  them. 
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‘Souls,’  exclaimed  Seymour,  ‘damn  their  souls — let  them  make  tobacco.’ 
The  charter,  however,  was  granted  in  spite  of  Seymour,  and  the  college 
entered  upon  a career  of  usefulness  which  had  no  interruption  until  1705, 
when  the  building,  only  then  just  completed,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It 
was  speedily  rebuilt,  and  flourished  well  until  the  memorable  year  of  1776. 
During  this  period,  the  king,  lords  and  commons  of  England  seemed  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  their  benefactions  to  this  favorite  institution.  The 
charter  gave  it  large  grants  of  money  and  land,  the  duty  of  a penny  a 
pound  on  all  tobaccos  exported  from  the  colonies  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, besides  other  important  sources  of  revenue.  It  was  then  by  far  the 
richest  college  in  America,  its  total  revenues  amounting  to  four  thousand 
pounds  sterling  per  annum,  or  $20,000.  Its  influence  in  the  colony  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  great  and  beneficent.  Indeed,  Bishop  Meade  says 
that  at  that  day,  ‘ Williamsburg,  while  it  was  the  seat  of  government  and 
of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  was,  to  a great  extent,  Virginia.  ’ ” 

The  justice  of  the  good  bishop’s  remark  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent  as  one’s  acquaintance  with  Williamsburg  and  William  and  Mary 
college,  past  and  present,  extends  ; and  this  would  be  ample  apology, 
were  any  needed,  for  lingering  over  each  record  and  tradition  bearing 
upon  the  social  and  intellectual  development  of  the  people  of  Virginia, 
“mother  of  Presidents,  ” statesmen,  heroes  and  true  gentlemen. 

For  seventy  years  prior  to  the  Revolution  the  average  number  of  students 
at  William  and  Mary  was  about  sixty,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion it  was  seventy.  But  with  the  Revolution  came  change  of  fortune, 
and  William  and  Mary,  in  1776,  the  richest  college  in  North  America, 
lost  all  its  endowment  save  about  $2,^00  in  money  and  the  then  unpro- 
ductive land  granted  by  the  English  crown. 

Thirty  students  and  three  professors  joined  the  army  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  for  Independence,  among  them  a long  list  of  names  afterward 
illustrious  in  the  history  of  Virginia,  while  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Mon- 
roe, John  Tyler,  sr. , Benjamin  Harrison,  Carter  Braxton,  the  Blands,  the 
Pages,  the  Randolphs  and  others  shed  luster  upon  their  alma  mater.  In 
1788  George  Washington  was  made  chancellor  of  the  college,  and  not- 
withstanding even  its  depressed  condition  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  it 
speedily  rebounded  under  the  guidance  and  teaching  of  Bishop  Madison 
and  his  associates,  and  continued  prosperous  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
late  civil  war,  with  an  average  of  seventy-five  students.  But  from  earliest 
infancy  the  college  had  suffered  disaster  as  well  as  enjoyed  prosperity, 
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and,  like  a loyal  subject,  shared  unmurmuringly  the  misfortunes  of  war. 
Long  before  the  Revolution,  in  1705,  her  walls  were  burnt  down  during 
Governor  Nott’s  reign,  to  be  rebuilt  under  Governor  Spottswood’s  adminis- 
tration. In  1781  exercises  were  suspended  and  the  buildings  were  alter- 
nately occupied,  the  summer  before  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  by  the 
British,  the  French  and  the  Americans.  While  occupied  by  the  latter 
the  college  was  injured  and  the  president’s  house  destroyed  by  fire. 
Again  in  1859  the  college  was  burnt  down,  but  rebuilt  only,  however,  to 
be  laid  low  once  more  by  the  devouring  element  in  1862,  on  the  ninth 
of  September,  being  set  on  fire  by  a band  of  reckless,  drunken  soldiers 
whom  their  commander  could  not  control.  The  grounds  and  buildings 
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not  destroyed  were  held  by  the  United  States  forces  from  May.  1862,  to 
September,  1865,  for  depots  and  other  purposes  In  July,  1869,  the 
main  building  was  restored  and  the  college  once  more  threw  wide  open 
her  doors  for  students,  never  more,  let  us  hope,  to  be  closed  again  by  fire 
or  flood,  or  any  other  misfortune. 

The  original  college  building  was  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
the  celebrated  architect  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  and  the  style  of  the  first 
has  been  followed  in  most  salient  points  in  each  succeeding  structure. 
We  miss,  however,  the  row  of  dormer  windows  in  the  clerstory  of  the 
early  buildings,  but  as  much  as  possible  of  the  original  material  has  been 
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utilized  in  each  restoration,  as  the  alternately  glazed  bricks  and  portions 
of  unfallen  walls  left  undisturbed  give  evidence  of.  The  spacious  library 
contains  about  six  thousand  volumes,  many  of  them  as  old  as  and  some 
older  than  the  college  itself  President  Ewell  ushered  me  into  this  apart- 
ment to  show  me  a record  book,  dating  back  to ^he  time  of  the  college’s 
first  opening.  It  was  richly  and  substantially  bound,  and  notwithstanding 
its  great  age,  still  admirably  preserved.  The  entry  to  which  President 
Ewell  called  particular  attention  was  that  referring  to  the  occasion  upon 
which  Benjamin  Franklin  visited  the  college,  and  had  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  conferred  upon  him,  A.  D.  1756.  This,  however,  was  by  no 
means  all  of  interest ; to  enumerate  all  would  be  to  copy  the  entire  book. 
So  precious  is  this  volume  in  the  eyes  of  President  Ewell  that  he  seldom 
permits  it  to  go  to  any  hands  but  his  own,  and  he  has  a right  to  the  feeling, 
for  not  only  is  it  priceless  in  itself,  but  it  has  an  added  value  in  the  presi- 
dent’s esteem  because  of  his  having  rescued  it  with  the  seals  of  the  col- 
lege, at  the  peril  of  his  life,  from  the  flames  of  1859. 

From  the  fascinating  pages  of  this  old  volume  we  turn  and  begin  the  round 
of  multiplied  shelves  upon  shelves  of  books,  quaint,  curious  and  otherwise, 
of  all  ages,  tongues  and  climes,  embracing  all  the  departments  of  theology, 
science  and  literature.  Realizing  cruelly  that  you  are  but  a temporary 
sojourner,  it  would  be  strange  did  not  your  heart  droop  in  despair,  your 
eyes  grow  blind  with  bewilderment  to  turn  over  and  see  rare  volumes, 
visions  of  which  have  seldom  floated  before  the  dreaming  eyes  of  the 
wildest  book-worm.  And  how  think  you,  gentle  reader,  were  all  these 
book  spreserved  during  all  the  repeated  vicissitudes  of  fire  that  came  to  the 
college?  The  answer  is,  the  Williamsburg  ladies,  who  count  no  jeopardy 
appalling  which  means  assistance  to  William  and  Mary  or  old  Christ’s 
church,  flocked  to  the  conflagration  scene  and  carried  the  books  in  their 
arms  to  their  own  homes,  there  to  be  kept  in  safety  until  the  library  walls 
were  restored. 

From  the  library  a large  double  door  opens  into  the  chapel.  This  is 
extremely  plain,  but  under  its  floor  lies  the  dust  of  men  whose  names  are 
illustrious.  Sir  John  Randolph  was  the  first  whose  bones  were  buried 
here,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  body  of  Lord  Botetourt  reposes  in  the 
same  vault  Peyton  Randolph,  president  of  the  first  American  congress, 
and  John  Randolph,  attorney-general  for  the  crown  for  the  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia, sons  of  Sir  John,  Bishop  Madison,  the  first  bishop  of  Virginia,  and 
Chancellor  Nelson  were  also  buried  here,  along  with  others  of  perhaps 
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less  distinction  though  equal  worth.  What  wonder  that  Bishop  Meade 
described  this  chapel  as  a miniature  Westminster  Abbey  ! Surely,  under 
no  other  college  sanctuary  in  America  rests  such  distinguished  dust  as  that 
which  here  awaits  the  call  of  the  resurrection  morning.  Yet,  while  these 
sacred  tombs  escaped  the^fury  of  the  flames  in  each  of  the  college’s  fiery 
experiences,  they  were  not  left  undesecrated  by  the  drunken  mob  which 
in  1862  set  fire  to  unoffending  William  and  Mary.  When  the  ungovern- 
able soldiers  of  the  Fifth  Pennsylvania  cavalry  held  carnival  here,  the 
vaults  were  broken  open  and  the  coffins  despoiled  of  the  silver  breast- 
plates, and  everything  else  of  value  was  carried  away.  It  is  only  justice 
to  their  commander,  however,  to  add  that  this  desecration  was  checked 
as  soon  as  possible  when  it  became  known  to  him. 

On  the  green,  exactly  on  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  governor’s 
Palace,  now  stands  a building  known  as  the  Matty  school.  Why  it  should 
have  this  singular  title  is  difficult  to  understand  on  any  other  ground 
than  that  the  husband  of  the  lady  who  endowed  it  was  named  Matthew. 
This  school  is  auxiliary  to  William  and  Mary,  and  Colonel  Ewell  gives 
the  following  particulars  concerning  its  endowment: 

“Mrs.  Mary  Whaley,  of  Bruton  parish,  by  will  dated  February  16, 
1841,  devised  a piece  of  land  containing  about  ten  acres,  on  which  were 
erected  a schoolhouse,  called  Matty’s  school,  and  a dwelling-house  for  the 
master,  ‘upon  trust  to  continue  the  same  for  the  use  of  said  school,  viz  : 
and  to  teach  the  neediest  children  of  the  parish,  to  eternalize  Matty’s  school 
forever.’  The  testatrix  also  gave  fifty  pounds  sterling,  and  the  residue  of 
her  estate  after  paying  certain  legacies.  Mrs.  Whaley  died  in  1842.  The 
executor  failed  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  will,  and  a suit  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  colonial  court,  and  a decree  obtained  requiring  the  heir-at-law 
to  convey  the  land,  and  the  executor  to  pay  the  fifty  pounds  and  account 
for  the  residue.  The  conveyance  was  soon  after  made,  but  the  money 
was  not  paid,  and  a suit  was  brought  against  the  executor  in  the  English 
court  of  chancery,  where  it  was  decreed,  in  1752,  that  the  charity  ought 
to  be  established,  and  that  the  executor  should  pay  into  the  court  five 
hundred  pounds  sterling.  This  was  paid  and  ordered  to  be  invested  in 
English  securities.  Nothing  further  was  done  till  1866,  when  an  English 
attorney,  after  corresponding  with  the  faculty  and  learning  that  the  college 
would  consent  to  execute  the  trust  upon  certain  stipulations,  applied  to 
the  Chancery  court  for  (and  obtained)  a decree,  directing  the  whole  sum  to 
be  paid  to  the  college.  The  net  amount  thus  received  was  eight  thousand 
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two  hundred  dollars  “This  whole  transaction  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  English  people  and  government.  That  a sum  of  money,  and  its  ac- 
cumulation of  dividends,  belonging  to  parties  in  a foreign  land,  should 
be  paid  without  dispute  or  cavil,  after  a lapse  of  more  than  a century, 
notwithstanding  the  bitterness  of  feeling  resulting  from  two  severe  wars, 
is  an  evidence  of  national  integrity  and  honor  that  ought  to  make  every 
American,  who  has  English  blood  in  his  veins,  feel  proud  of  his  ancestry.” 

“Come  again  to-morrow  afternoon,”  said  my  genial  entertainer,  as  he 
bade  me  adieu  on  the  college  porch  when  twilight  shades  were  deepening 
all  around,  “and  I will  show  you  a faithful  likeness,  done  with  pen  and 
ink,  of  General  Washington.” 

The  morrow’s  afternoon  found  me  promptly  within  the  college  walls. 
Colonel  Ewell  and  his  inseparable  namesake,  Ewell  Scott,  were  already 
there.  The  wide  hall  doors  were  open,  and  the  salubrious  breezes,  blown 
across  two  rivers  and  the  sea,  made  the  interior  on  that  sultry  August 
day  a welcome  retreat.  While  awaiting  the  leisure  of  the  president,  I 
roamed  at  will  among  the  inexhaustible  attractions  of  that  ideal  library. 
High  above  and  all  around  hung  life-size  portraits  of  presidents,  bishops, 
chancellors  and  others  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  institution. 
Everything  is  reposeful  and  serene.  There  is  no  rude  noise  to  disturb, 
no  exasperating  bewilderment  from  the  whirl  of  the  “madding  crowd,” 
“The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot,”  if  a student  could  not  be- 
come a scholar  here,  the  fault  would  be  his  own,  not  that  of  his  surround- 
ings and  facilities.  A scholastic  recluse  would  be  at  home,  cloistered 
within  these  walls,  so  affluent  with  the  magnetism  of  an  illustrious  past, 
and  the  aspiring  youth  need  seek  no  farther  for  the  favorable  influences 
which  make  possible  all  his  ambitiousi  magination  pictures  worthy  or  de- 
sirable of  attainment. 

But  here  comes  the  cavalier  president  down  from  his  delightful  den  in 
the  upper  regions,  and  off  he  leads  me  to  his  house  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  campus.  The  foundation  of  this  mansion  was  laid  in  1732,  but  in 
1781,  during  the  Revolution,  the  building  was  burnt  down  while  occupied 
by  some  French  soldiers  who  were  on  their  way  to  Yorktown,  twelve 
miles  distant.  Louis  XVI,  however,  generously  rebuilt  it,  besides  giving  ’ 
five  or  six  hundred  volumes  to  the  college  library.  When  Lord  Corn- 
wallis entered  Williamsburg,  on  his  way  to  Yorktown,  the  house  was  oc- 
cupied by  President  Madison  and  his  wife,  who  were  summarily  ejected  to 
provide  headquarters  for  the  haughty  British  general.  And  here  was  I 
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in  the  same  old  house  where  Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin  and  the  sur- 
rendering British  general  tarried  long  before,  whose  shades  seemed  glid- 
ing in  and  out  among  the  massive  pictures  and  stately  furniture  of  “ ye 
olden  time.” 

“Here  is  my  likeness  of  Washington,”  said  mine  host,  as  he  handed 
me  from  the  mantel  a small  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try. Beneath  it  was  this  historic  legend: 

Made,  in  1790,  at  dinner,  by  one  of  his  guests,  supposed  to  be  Ben  H.  Latrobe,  architect  of  the 
United  States'  capitol.  It  was  carefully  preserved  by  Mr.  Frank  Lowndes,  and  after  his  death  by  his 
son,  the  late  Francis  Lowndes,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  who  recently  deceased  at  an  advanced  age,  as  a 
memorial  of  such  an  occasion,  and  because  of  the  estimate  in  which  it  was  held  as  an  accurate  and 
faithful  likeness  by  George  Washington’s  cotemporaries. 

Judging  by  the  prevailing  standards,  the  portrait  was,  as  the  foregoing 
sets  forth  as  the  opinion  of  his  cotemporaries,  a faithful  likeness,  and  more 
in  accord  with  preconceived  ideas  of  the  great  hero’s  appearance  than 
more  ambitious  efforts,  even  the  celebrated  one  by  Stuart  in  the  capitol  at 
Richmond.  Whether  we,  at  this  remote  period,  are  entitled  to  an  opinion 
is  questionable,  except  so  far  as  individual  taste  goes ; but  this  treasure 
of  Colonel  Ewell’s  at  least  has  the  surpassing  merit  of  having  been  taken 
from  life  and  for  that  reason  is  priceless. 

To  return  to  the  college,  I cannot  forbear  once  more  quoting  Colonel 
Ewell,  who  says  as  to  her  teaching  that  not  only  was  it  after  the  Oxford 
order  of  the  humanities,  but  her  training  was  the  most  refined  and 
urbane.  W’illiamsburg  was  the  site  of  the  viceregal  palace,  and 
her  court  far  more  moral  than  that  of  Charles  II,  while  quite  as  ornate  in 
manners.  The  breeding  and  cultivation  were  of  the  old  regime  of  knights, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  and  to  this  day  there  is  a 
marked  superiority  of  address  among  the  old  families,  and  old  servants, 
even,  of  Williamsburg,  over  any  other  people  of  town  or  county  in  Vir- 
ginia. She  is  so  retired  and  ancient  that  young  America  and  modern 
manners  have  not  yet  fully  abashed  her  gentle,  soft  and  polished  polite- 
ness, as  elsewhere — almost  everywhere — in  the  land. 

In  President  Madison’s  administration,  the  cost  of  one  year’s  tuition, 

. including  board,  lodging,  etc.,  was  one  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  the 
pupil  being  restricted  to  instruction  under  two  professors  only.  For  three 
tutors,  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  (the  current  coin  of  the  colony) 
was  expected.  In  these  days  the  annual  cost  is  from  two  hundred  dollars 
to  three  hundred  dollars.  What  better  heritage  could  a boy  desire  than  a 
parchment  setting  forth  that  he  had  completed  the  curriculum  of  William 
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and  Mary  college,  the  pride  of  Virginia?  Before  the  modern  facilities  of 
travel  were  introduced,  this  old  town  was  not  easily  accessible,  but  since 
the  completion  of  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio,  it  is  brought  into  close  com- 
munion with  the  world,  and  if  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  President  Ewell 
are  realized  and  rewarded,  William  and  Mary  will  yet  regain  her  prestige 
and  resume  her  rank  among  the  proudest  seats  of  learning  in  the  world. 

Williamsburg  is  a perpetual  reminder  of  those  precious  things  which 
our  dear  old  grandmothers  used  to  fold  away  in  lavender.  Here  one  lives 
over  again  the  good  old  days  of  the  cavaliers,  when  every  house  was  the 
theatre  of  princely  hospitality  and  entertainment ; when  the  gentlemen 
were  attired  in  velvet  knee-breeches,  lace-frilled  shirt  bosoms,  cocked 
hats,  waving  plumes  and  swallow-tailed  coats ; while  powdered  perukes, 
swords,  gauntlets  and  other  paraphernalia  made  up  the  outward  and  visi- 
ble marks  of  colonial  aristocracy.  If  we  declare  our  unswerving  loyalty 
to  nineteenth-century  progress,  its  achievements  and  institutions,  its  con- 
stant reaching  out  for  the  new  to  the  discarding  of  the  old,  may  we  be 
permitted  to  draw  one  half-smothered,  treasonable  sigh  for  the  splendors 
of  the  past,  chief  among  which  is  the  mimic  scene  so  brilliant  and  so  brief, 
the  reign  of  the  cavaliers  in  the  Old  Dominion  ? 

I came  to  the  old  colonial  capital  for  a day ; my  stay  was  prolonged 
for  a week,  and  even  then  I departed  much  against  my  inclination.  I had 
trodden  soil  made  sacred  by  the  presence  of  heroes,  sages,  philosophers, 
of  an  age  gilded  with  greatness,  and  over  which  even  yet  shines  the  aure- 
ole of  unforgotten  glory.  My  sojourn  was  an  oasis  in  the  dull  routine  of 
ordinary  life,  the  memory  of  which  neither  time  nor  distance  will  ever 
dim.  So  adieu  to  the  dear  old  church  as  I pass.  A long,  last  gaze  at  the 
time-honored  graves  whose  crumbling  monuments  mark  the  dreamless 
abodes  of  dust  which  once  enshrined  such  brave  and  gentle  souls.  The 
dew  has  not  yet  been  absorbed  from  the  graveyard  grass,  and  the  plenti- 
ful roses  are  still  drooping  with  their  crystal  bath  of  the  previous  night. 
The  ivy  on  the  gable  is  already  musical  with  the  murmur  of  the  countless 
bees  who  haunt  its  sylvan  shade,  and  the  holy  calm  of  the  place  is  unpro- 
faned by  any  sound  save  that  of  bee  and  bird.  Other  scenes  may  kindle 
the  light  of  pleasure  in  the  pilgrim’s  eye,  ‘but  in  his  heart  there  will  re- 
main a niche  sacred  only  and  forevermore  to  the  memory  of  delightful  old 
Williamsburg. 


James  Drew  Sweet. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  PITTSBURGH  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

I. 

There  are  many  to  whom  the  words  Pittsburgh  and  iron  are  synony- 
mous, and  certainly  no  discussion  of  the  one  can  long  be  maintained  without 
reference  to  the  other.  The  far-reaching  influence  which  the  city  wields 
in  the  metal  world  has  been  so  long  recognized  that  any  elaboration  in 
that  direction  would  be  needless.  Pennsylvania  began  to  give  evidence 
at  an  early  date  of  a field  of  wealth  and  an  incentive  to  industry  in  this 
direction,  and  in  1683  we  find  William  Penn  himself  recording  the  exist- 
ence of  “ copper  and  iron  in  divers  places,”  and  two  years  later  he  returns 
to  the  same  subject  as  one  that  seems  to  have  made  a deep  impression  on 
his  thrifty  mind.  In  1702,  we  find  him  endeavoring  to  engage  reluctant 
capital  in  the  establishment  of  iron  works.  In  1716,  the  idea  that  had 
found  such  set  lodgment  with  him  became  a realization  at  the  hands  of 
others,  and  the  great  Keystone  state  saw  laid  the  foundations  of  her 
mighty  industry.  This  inauguration  came  by  means  sufficiently  humble. 
One  Thomas  Rutter,  a blacksmith,  located  a bloomary  forge  in  Berks 
county,  on  the  Manatawny  creek.  The  second  efibrt  was  made  in  Chester 
county,  where  Samuel  Nutt,  an  English  Quaker,  built  the  Coventry  forge 
somewhere  near  1717.  The  iron  turned  out  from  these  primitive  estab- 
lishments was  well  spoken  of  in  cotemporary  opinion,  that  of  Rutter  being 
“'highly  set*  by,  by  all  the  smiths,  who  say  that  the  best  of  Swedes’  iron 
doth  not  exceed  it.”  Some  of  the  Nutt  product  was  sent  over  to  England, 
and  highly  approved.  The  third  venture  was  made  by  Thomas  Rutter 
and  others  in  1720,  when  the  famous  old  Colebrookdale  furnace  was 
erected  on  Ironstone  creek  in  Berks  county.  It  supplied  Manatawny 
and  other  forges  with  pig-iron  ; was  rebuilt  in  1733  ; and  was  last  heard 
of  in  1793.  Durham  furnace  was  built  in  1727,  and  in  November  of  the 
year  following  three  tons  of  its  pig-iron  were  shipped  to  England.  An 
interesting  point  on  this  colonial  iron-making  is  touched  upon  by  Mr. 
James  M.  Swank,  who  says  in  his  admirable  history : 

Samuel  Nutt  died  in  1737.  In  his  will  he  made  provision  for  the  erection  of  a new  furnace  by  his  wife, 
on  the  south  branch  of  French  creek,  which  was  commenced  in  1737  and  probably  finished  in  1738. 
This  furnace  was  called  Warwick.  In  1740  its  management  fell  into  the  hands  of  Robert  Grace,  who 
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had  married  into  the  Nutt  family,  and  was  a friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  In  1742  Franklin  invented 
his  celebrated  stove,  the  model  of  which  he  presented  to  his  friend  Grace,  who  afterward  cast  many 
stoves  at  the  furnace.  Warwick  furnace  continued  in  operation  during  a part  of  almost  every  year  from 
its  erection  in  1738  dovm  to  1867  when  its  last  blast  came  to  an  end,  and  the  furnace  was  abandoned. 
During  the  Revolution  it  was  very  active  in  casting  cannon  for  the  Continental  army,  some  of  which  were 
buried  upon  the  approach  of  the  British  in  1777  and  have  only  recently  been  recovered,  having  lain  un- 
disturbed for  a hundred  years. 

Other  enterprises  followed  these  pioneers  in  some  profusion,  and  in  1746, 
Pennsylvania’s  first  rolling-mill  was  built  in  Delaware  county.  Cornwall 
furnace,  Lebanon  county,  erected  in  1742,  is  “the  oldest  active  charcoal 
furnace  in  the  United  States,  has  always  used  charcoal,  and  was  in  operation 
as  late  as  1882.”  After  the  freeing  of  the  colonies  from  English  rule,  and 
the  removal  of  the  hampering  restrictions  placed  upon  it  by  the  British 
government  in  the  old  years  of  dependence,  the  iron  business  extended 
rapidly,  and  began  to  move  toward  the  west.  The  advent  of  the  great  in- 
dustry west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  is  ascribed  to  the  year  1790,  when 
John  Hayden  of  Fayette  county,  by  the  aid  of  a common  smith’s  fire  and 
his  own  skill  and  brains,  managed  to  make  iron  in  small  quantities  but  of 
very  respectable  quality.  Backed  by  aid  from  the  ea.st,  Hayden  in  1792 
built  the  Fairfield  furnace  on  George  creek.  A forge  accompanied  it.  The 
Alliance  iron  works  on  Jacob’s  creek  were  blown  in  on  November  i,  1790, 
and  were  operated  with  success  through  a number  of  years.  The  growth 
in  iron-making  establishments  in  western  Pennsylvania  was  rapid  from 
that  date  onward.  “ In  1805  ” says  one  authority,  “ there  were  five  fur- 
naces and  six  forges  in  Fayette  county.  In  18  ii  there  were  ten  blast 
furnaces,  one  air  furnace,  eight  forges,  three  rolling-  and  slitting-mills,  one 
steel  furnace  and  five' trip-hammers.  The  first  nail  factory  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  was  built  at  Brownsville,  before  1800,  by  Jacob  Bowman,  at 
which  wrought  nails,  made  by  hand,  were  produced  in  large  quantities.” 

The  Alsacian,  George  Anshutz,  who  brought  to  America  some  skill  and 
a good  share  of  energy,  is  generally  awarded  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
maker  of  iron  within  the  present  limits  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  He  lived 
to  see  the  industry  well  on  its  way  to  success,  even  though  his  own  ven- 
ture was  not  a paying  investment,  and  died  in  Pittsburgh  in  February  of 
1837.  His  little  furnace  that  was  completed  at  Shady  Side  about  1792, 
was  abandoned  in  a couple  of  years  for  lack  of  ore.  He  was  connected 
with  larger  and  more  secure  establishments  at  later  dates. 

The  beginning  of  nail-making  in  Pittsburgh  was  likewise  humble.  The 
pioneer  of  the  business  was  probably  William  Porter,  whose  factory,  as 
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early  as  1807,  stood  on  the  corner  of  First  avenue  and  Market  street  Nails 
were  then  cut  and  headed  by  hand,  a good  cutter  accomplishing  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a day  of  a ten  penny  nail,  while  a header 
would  make  some  ninety  pounds  in  the  same  time.  The  hand  machines 
used  were  of  a singular  and  rude  construction,  having  a beam  overhead, 
and  at  either  end  attached  to  the  shears  and  treadle.  The  header  was  com- 
pelled to  pick  up  each  nail  and  put  it  into  the  die,  then  press  on  the 
treadle  and  hold  it  tight  until  he  made  the  head.  This  required  four 
strokes  of  his  hammer  which  weighed  four  pounds,  so  that  in  heading  the 
ninety  pounds  above  mentioned  the  workman  was  compelled  to  raise 
twenty  thousand  two  hundred  pounds.  Mr.  Porter  died  in  1808  and  was 
succeeded  by  Christopher  Cowan,  an  Irishman*  who  had  been  successful  as 
a merchant  and  who  extended  the  business,  manufacturing  wrought  nails 
and  spikes  and  other  articles,  such  as  axes,  hoes,  chains,  etc.  Mr.  Cowan’s 
business  so  increased  that  he  soon  established  a branch  at  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, sending  as  his  agent  William  Carroll,  who  was  afterward  a general 
during  the  war  of  1812,  and  Jackson’s  aid  and  assistant  in  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans.  I subjoin  the  following  incident  in  illustration  of  the  slow 
and  crude  methods  of  the  early  days.  Sometime  in  1810  Mr.  Cowan  re- 
quired the  transaction  of  some  business  of  immediate  importance  with  the 
Nashville  house,  and  did  not  care  to  wait  the  uncertain  slowness  of  the 
mails.  He  accordingly  arranged  with  Reuben  Miller,  sr.,  the  father  of 
the  gentleman  quoted  below,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  his  employ 
and  that  of  Mr.  Porter  his  predecessor,  to  make  the  trip  on  horseback.  Mr. 
Miller  left  Pittsburgh,  and  on  the  thirteenth  day  thereafter  dined  with  Mr. 
Carroll  in  Nashville,  riding  the  same  horse  over  the  entire  distance  of 
seven  hundred  miles.  On  one  occasion,  between  Louisville  and  Nashville, 
he  rode  fifty  miles  in  which  only  one  habitation  was  in  sight.  On  his  re- 
turn he  made  a circuit  through  Kentucky,  from  Louisville  to  Lexington 
and  Frankfort,  calling  on  customers  and  making  collections.  The  general 
currency  was  silver,  and  a good  portion  of  it  consisted  of  cut  silver,  or  the 
severed  portions  of  dollars,  halves  and  quarters,  which  had  been  so  divided 
to  supply  the  lack  of  small  change.  These  were  commonly  known  as 
’‘sharp  shins.”  At  Lexington  he  exchanged  all  for  currency  that  he 
could,  receiving  principally  Virginian  money.  He  purchased  two  horses, 
obtained  packs  and  pack-saddles,  loaded  up  and  started  for  home,  which  he 

* Several  authorities  call  Mr.  Goy^an  an  Englishman,  but  Reuben  Miller,  jr. , who  knew  him  person- 
ally,  pronounces  that  an  error. 
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reached  in  safety,  leading  two  horses  loaded  with  silver,  and  riding  the  one 
he  took  away. 

Mr.  Reuben  Miller,  jr.,  who  has  seen  many  of  the  developments  in  the 
iron  business  of  Pittsburgh  during  the  past  seventy-five  years,  has  kindly 
furnished  me  with  some  recollections,  which  are  here  presented  in  a con- 
densed form.  The  first  rolling-mill  of  the  city  was  erected  in  i8ii  or 
1812,  and  was  built  by  Christopher  Cowan.  In  was  called  the  Pittsburgh 
rolling-mill,  and  was  located  on  the  corner  of  Penn  avenue  and  Cecil’s 
alley,  a portion  of  the  same  ground  now  being  occupied  by  the  fourth 
ward  school  house.  This  mill  did  not  make  bar  iron,  but  confined  itself 
to  smooth  rolling,  such  as  nail  plates,  band  and  sheet  iron,  and  slitting 
into  nail,  deck  and  spike  rods.  “ I can  remember,”  said  Mr.  Miller, 
'‘the  erection  of  this  mill,  and  the  important  day  on  which  the  engine 
was  to  be  put  into  operation.  A large  number  of  citizens  had  assembled 
to  witness  the  great  event.  The  engine  was  an  upright  cylinder,  with  a 
large  log  for  a walking  beam.  At  noon  the  fire  was  put  under  the  battery 
of  boilers,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  enough  steam  was  generated 
to  warrant  an  attempt  at  starting.  When  the  time  came  and  the  engineer 
let  on  the  steam,  there  was  much  whistling  and  blowing,  but  no  answer- 
ing motion  came  from  the  great  stubborn  fly-wheel.  A call  for  help  was 
made,  and  the  bystanders  armed  themselves  with  levers  and  handspikes 
and  went  at  the  wheel  to  force  it  over  the  centre.  It  was  some  time  before 
that  purpose  was  accomplished,  but  after  repeating  it  several  times  it 
went  off  as  a thnig  of  life,  and  the  engine  of  Pittsburgh’s  first  rolling-mill 
was  sturdily  at  work.  The  engineer  permitted  some  of  us  boys  to  climb 
on  the  walking  beam,  and  we  went  up  and  down,  highly  delighted  with 
our  novel  ride.” 

This  mill  was  operated  by  Mr.  Cowan  for  a short  time  and  then  sold  to 
Ruggles,  Stackpole  & Whiting,  who  soon  introduced  the  nail  machine. 
They  continued  the  business  a few  years,  when  the  works  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Richard  Bowen.  During  some  years  of  hard  labor  Mr.  Bowen 
acquired  considerable  wealth,  and  then  sold  the  establishment,  which  had 
gained  a wide  reputation  for  fair  dealing,  to  Smith,  Royer  & Co.,  who 
extended  the  business  and  run  it  for  some  years.  This  partnership  was  dis- 
solved and  it  passed  to  the  firm  of  Turbet,  Royer  & Co.,  who  introduced 
the  puddling  process  of  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  bar  and  mercantile 
iron,  and  who  after  many  years  of  toil  had  to  give  it  up  as  unsuccessful. 
The  mill  was  sold  and  dismantled,  and  so  the  first  venture  of  its  kind 
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came  to  an  end.  After  Mr.  Cowan  retired  from  business  he  located  at 
his  farm  and  country-seat  at  Woodville,  Allegheny  county,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death.  Only  one  of  his  children,  the  widow  of  the 
late  John  F.  Wrenshall,  is  now  living,  and  with  her  family  occupies  the 
old  family  mansion. 

An  attempt  to  compass  a detailed  history  of  Pittsburgh  iron  and  steel 
within  the  limits  of  a magazine  sketch  would  end  in  failure,  and  I shall 
therefore  present  only  such  points  as  are  of  the  most  general  interest. 
The  story  is  a marvelous  one,  and  the  results  which  energy,  skill  and 
opportunity  have  combined  to  produce  are  such  as  no  other  industrial  age 
of  like  duration  has  accomplished  anywhere  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  smallness  of  the  beginning  has  been  noted  above,  but  the  greatness 
of  to-day  can  only  be  measured  by  an  examination  of  the  acres  and  acres 
of  busy  activity  found  in  the  iron  districts  of  this  city.  Census  enumera- 
tions and  board  of  trade  figures  can  furnish  much  information,  but  the 
living  fact  can  only  be  seen  where  it  finds  its  daily  life  and  carries  on  its 
untiring  toil. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  century  cotton  was  king,  and  the  manufactur- 
ing spirit  that  even  then  dominated  young  Pittsburgh  reached  out  after  this 
great  staple  of  the  south  and  made  it  one  of  her  industrial  beginnings.  In 
1804  she  carded  and  spun  one  thousand  dollars  worth,  and  I suppose  there 
were  those  among  her  citizens  who  saw  for  her  a better  future  in  this  soft 
and  fleecy  texture  than  was  offered  by  the  rough  and  black  material  that 
came  from  the  earth.  But  Joseph  McClurg  saw  in  a different  light,  and 
in  that  year  the  first  iron  foundry  of  the  city  came  into  life.  Its  location 
was  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Smithfield  street,  on  the  lot  where  the 
custom  house  now  stands.  There  was  a steady  growth  after  that,  and  in 
1807  town  in  the  possession  of  the  above  foundry,  McClurg’s 

air  furnace,  one  wire-weaving  mill,  and  three  nail  factories,  one  of  which 
annually  made  one  hundred  tons  of  cut  and  hammered  nails.  Five  miles 
up  the  Allegheny  river  they  had  already  commenced  the  making  of  cutlery, 
locks,  scythes,  sickles,  and  a variety  of  light  hardware.  It  was  in  this 
year  that  the  nail  business  was  accelerated  by  the  patenting  of  several 
machines  for  the  making  of  cut  and  other  nails,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  that  which  cut  and  headed  the  nail  at  one  operation.  The  oc- 
cupation of  the  heavy  hammer  with  its  four  strokes,  as  mentioned  above, 
was  soon  gone  and  the  steady  and  patient  machine  took  its  place.  By 
1810  two  hundred  tons  of  nails  were  made  in  Pittsburgh  annually.  A new 
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branch  of  the  iron  industry  had  already  found  establishment  here,  and  in 
i8i  I the  steamer  New  Orleans,  the  first  on  the  western  waters,  was  wholly 
constructed  at  Pittsburgh,  including  her  engine,  boiler  and  machinery. 
Two  years  later  we  find  the  two  founderies,  McClurg’s  and  Beelen’s,  in 
operation,  casting  six  hundred  tons  each  year;  the  making  of  a large 
amount  of  ironmongery  and  coarse  hardware  ; a small  foundry  for  the 
casting  of  butt  hinges,  carried  on  by  Mr.  Price  ; an  edge  tool  and  cutlery 
factory  owned  by  Brown,  Barker  & Butler  ; a steam  manufactory  of 
shovels,  spades,  etc.,  owned  by  Foster  & Murray;  Cowan’s  rolling-mill; 
factories  for  the  making  of  locks,  coffee  mills,  files,  door  handles  and  knit- 
ting needles  ; the  steel  furnace  of  Tuper  & McKowan  ; and  the  steam  en- 
gine works  of  Rogers  & Tustin,  and  of  Stockhouse.  This  year,  1813,  was 
full  of  business  generally.  Congress,  on  February  25,  imposed  a duty  on 
iron  wire  equal  to  that  already  on  iron,  steel  and  other  manufactures  of 
iron.  Mr.  Trench  Coxe,  in  a digest  of  the  census  returns  of  1810,  reported 
to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  that  from  a careful  estimate  of  all  the 
facts  within  his  knowledge  he  was  led  to  believe  that,  despite  an  inter- 
rupted importation  of  certain  raw  materials,  the  several  branches  of  manu- 
factures had  advanced,  since  the  autumn  of  1810,  at  the  full  rate  of  twenty 
per  cent.  Pittsburgh  had  her  share  of  this  increase,  as  she  also  carried 
her  portion  of  the  general  business  troubles  that  came  after  the  close  of  the 
war  of  1812.  In  1819  her  second  rolling-mill  was  built,  the  Union,  on 
the  Monongahela  river.  It  possessed  four  puddling  furnaces,  which  were 
the  first  in  Pittsburgh,  and  was  also  the  first  mill  in  the  city  to  roll  bar 
iron.  It  was  in  this  same  year  that  the  embarrassments  which  had  been 
pressing  heavily  on  the  manufacturing  classes  since  the  peace,  culminated 
in  severe  sufferings  and  financial  distress.  Importations  had  exceeded  ex- 
portations, and  the  balance  was  of  course  paid  in  coin.  A general  paraly- 
sis fell  on  all  branches  of  industry,  and  Rhode  Island,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  were  the  principal  sufferers.  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
were  especially  marked.  The  following  from  an  old  record  faithfully  por- 
trays the  situation : 

A committee  of  citizens  of  Pittsburgh,  in  December,  reported  the  whole  number  of  hands  employed  in 
that  town  and  vicinity,  in  1815,  to  have  been  1,960,  and  the  value  of  their  manufactures  was  $2,617,833. 
In  1819  the  hands  numbered  only  672,  and  the  value  of  their  manufactures  was  $832,000.  In  the  steam 
engine  manufactories  the  workmen  were  reduced  from  290  to  24,  and  the  value  of  their  work  from 
$300,000  to  $40,000.  In  glass  works  and  glass-cutting  the  hands  were  reduced  from  169  to  40,  and  the 
product  from  $235,000  to  $35,000,  the  reduction  in  flint  glass  alone  having  been  $75,000.  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton,  wire,  umbrellas,  yellow  queensware,  pipes  and  linen  there  was  no  longer  a single 
hand  employed. 
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The  question  of  protection  came  to  the  front  with  renewed  stress  and  re- 
enforced power,  and  numerous  appeals  for  relief  were  poured  in  upon  con- 
gress. The  duties  were  as  high  then  as  that  body  seemed  prudent  they 
should  go,  although  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  favored  an  increase.  The 
distress  not  only  continued  but  grew  in  volume,  and  on  the  assembling  of 
congress  in  December,  1820,  memorials  and  petitions  came  from  all  direc- 
tions, complaining  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  general  tariff  and  existing  revenue 
laws  to  afford  suitable  protection  to  native  industry.  Little  was  done  in  the 
line  of  relief  until  in  1824,  when  a law  was  passed  extending  to  several 
branches  of  manufacture  a more  decided  measure  of  protection  than  had 
before  been  given.  By  1825  Pittsburgh  had  commenced  once  more  her 
upward  course,  and  we  find  seven  steam  rolling-mills  in  active  operation, 
making  bar  and  sheet  iron,  nails,  etc.  There  were  also  eight  air  foundries 
and  a cupola  furnace.  Six  steam  engine  factories  were  in  operation,  and 
Eichbaum’s  wire  factory  had  recently  renewed  its  mission  by  the  aid  of  a 
ten-horse  power  engine.  Sligo  rolling-mill  was  erected  that  year  by 
Robert  T.  Stewart  and  John  Lyon,  but  was  partly  burned  down.  The 
total  value  of  the  Pittsburgh  manufactures  in  1825  was  estimated  at  two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  general  distress  of  the 
country  was  less  felt  here  than  at  almost  any  other  point.  From  the 
Pittsburgh  directory  for  1826  we  learn  that  six  iron  mills  were  then  in 
operation  : Sligo  rolling-mill  on  the  south  side  of  the  Monongahela 

river,  opposite  the  foot  of  Market  street,  and  owned  by  Robert  T.  Stew- 
art and  John  Lyon  ; the  Juniata  iron  works,  situated  on  the  Allegheny 
river  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  owned  by  Dr.  Peter  Shoenberger ; 
Grant’s  Hill  iron  works,  owned  by  William  H.  Hays  and  David  Adams ; 
the  Union  rolling-mill,  located  in  Kensington  and  owned  by  Messrs. 
Baldwin,  Robinson,  McNickle  & Beltzhoover ; the  Pittsburgh  rolling-mill 
on  Penn  street  and  Cecil  alley,  owned  by  R.  Bowen  ; and  Pine  Creek 
rolling-mill  on  Pine  creek,  a few  miles  above  Pittsburgh,  owned  by  M.  B. 
Belknap.  The  number  of  hands  employed  by  each  was  a follows  : Union, 
100;  Pittsburgh,  21;  Sligo,  30;  Juniata,  60;  Grant,  30;  Pine  Creek, 
30.  There  were  eight  foundries,  the  Pittsburgh,  Jackson,  Eagle,  Phoenix, 
Stackhouse,  Allegheny,  Stackhouse  & Thompson’s,  and  Birmingham, 
converting  annually  into  castings  2,126  tons  of  metal,  employing  106 
men  and  consuming  65,000  bushels  of  coal.  There  were  also  six  nail 
factories,  producing  yearly  3,708,887  pounds  of  nails,  at  a value  of  ^^273,- 
644.  The  results  that  had  followed  even  such  protective  legislation  as 
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was  already  obtained  determined  the  manufacturers  on  a new  effort. 
There  was  a combined  and  systematic  action  among  them,  and  a conven- 
tion of  the  friends  of  domestic  industry  was  held  at  Harrisburg  on  July 
30,  1827,  delegates  from  thirteen  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  states 
being  present.  The  subject  was  fully  and  ably  discussed.  A memorial 
was  drawn  up  and  adopted  and  laid  before  congress,  accompanied  by  a 
bill  containing  a higher  schedule  of  duties.  The  result  was  the  passage 
of  a new  tariff  act,  giving  a greater  measure  of  protection  to  the  manufac- 
turing interests.  This  action  of  the  manufacturers  excited  the  south  to  a 
new  crusade  against  tariff  legislation.  The  planters  declared  such  meas- 
ures as  sectional,  oppressive  to  themselves  and  likely  to  produce  retaliat- 
ing discriminations  against  their  great  staples.  They  girded  themselves 
for  the  fight,  which  was  waged  with  much  bitterness,  but  protection  won, 
and  the  law  of  May  19,  1828,  was  the  first  act  regarded  by  the  manufac- 
turers as  really  protective  of  their  interests.  In  this  year  the  iron  manu 
facture  of  Pennsylvania  amounted  to  22,600  tons  of  bar  and  rolled  iron, 
and  14,000  tons  of  castings,  equal  to  48,000  tons  of  pig  iron. 

In  1829  Pittsburgh  possessed  eight  rolling-mills,  employing  three  hun- 
dred hands  and  using  six  thousand  tons  of  blooms  and  fifteen  hundred  tons 
of  pig  iron.  Her  engine  factories  were  already  making  engines  for  the 
northern  lakes,  for  points  east  of  the  mountains,  and  even  one  to  go  to 
far  off  Mexico.  She  was  supplying  the  south  with  small  steam  engines, 
sugar  mills  and  sugar  kettles  ; making  ploughs,  and  manufacturing  hies 
and  rasps  from  steel  of  her  own  manufacture.  In  1830  she  built  one  hun 
dred  steam  engines.  Five  new  rolling-  and  slitting-mills  had  been  erected 
in  the  last  two  years,  and  during  this  year  she  rolled  9,282  tons  of  iron. 
In  1831  she  had  two  steel  furnaces,  and  a public  committee  in  its  report 
bore  testimony  that  “steel  was  made  in  Pittsburgh  bearing  a fair  compari- 
son with  the  best  hoop  L or  Danamoura  steel  from  England.”  In  this 
year  Pittsburgh  castiron  began  to  be  used  for  pillars,  caps  and  sills  of 
windows,  and  like  purposes.  In  1833  the  Novelty  works  for  the  manu- 
facture of  platform  scales  and  domestic  hardware  were  established.  So 
rapid  was  the  growth  of  the  city  and  its  chief  industry  that  in  1836  the 
products  of  the  nine  rolling-mills  amounted  to  $4,160,000;  while  her 
eighteen  iron  foundries,  steam  engine  factories  and  machine-shops  pro- 
duced ;^2,i30,ooo.  She  built  sixty-one  steamboats  valued  at  $960,000, 
while  the  productive  value  of  all  branches  of  her  manufactures  was  repre- 
sented by  the  grand  total  of  $15,575,440.  The  growth  and  expansion 
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from  this  time  outward  were  such  that  only  general  results  can  be  touched 
on.  An  interesting  article  in  Hunt’s  Merchant’s  Magazine  for  1847 
gives  a graphic  view  of  the  situation  in  that  year.  It  says : 

In  manufacturing  of  all  sorts  Pittsburgh  may  be  said  to  monopolize  the  trade  of  the  west  and  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  lakes.  Her  steam  power  is  furnished  at  a cheaper  rate  than  it  can  be  supplied  in 
the  east.  There  are  eleven  rolling-mills  in  and  about  Pittsburgh.  Of  these  eight  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing four  thousand  tons  each  of  manufactured  iron,  and  employ  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  hands  to  the 
mill.  This  iron  is  of  superior  quality  and  is  used  for  boilers,  axles,  wire,  sheets,  and  the  like.  . . . 

The  nail  factories  here  are  conducted  on  a large  scale.  That  of  D.  Shoenberger  has  a capacity  of 
two  thousand  kegs  a week,  and  there  are  others  nearly  as  large.  The  present  demand  is  greater  than 
the  supply,  and  the  orders  extend  from  Buffalo  to  New  Orleans.  There  are  some  twenty  or  twenty-five 
foundries  in  successful  operation,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton-presses,  cannon,  sugar-mills,  ploughs  and 
the  like. 

Four  years  later,  in  1851,  there  were  thirteen  rolling-mills,  with  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  capital,  employing  twenty-five  hundred  hands,  consum- 
ing sixty  thousand  tons  of  pig  metal,  and  producing  bar  iron  and  nails  to 
the  amount  of  four  million  dollars  annually.  There  were  three  large  foun- 
dries and  many  small  ones,  with  a capital  of  two  million  dollars,  twenty- 
five  hundred  employes,  consuming  twenty  thousand  tons  of  pig  metal, 
and  yielding  annually  articles  to  the  amount  of  two  million  dollars.  This 
could  be  supplemented  by  along  list  of  establishments  engaged  in  other  lines 
of  iron  manufacture.  Of  1857  we  read  that  the  progress  of  iron  manu- 
facture in  the  western  states  is  wonderful.  Their  consumption  of  pig  iron 
is  estimated  in  1857  at  over  three  hundred  thousand  tons,  of  which  Pitts- 
burgh consumes  more  than  one-half.”  Concerning  the  later  years  I find  in 
a history  of  Pennsylvania  the  following  facts  in  an  article  ascribed  to 
such  high  authority  as  William  M.  Darlington  and  Thomas  J.  Bingham  : 

In  iron  and  steel  Pittsburgh  claims  and  is  maintained  to  be  the  great  market  of  the  country.  The 
exact  money  market  of  this  great  trade  has  always  been  difficult  to  arrive  at.  Much  of  the  iron 
has  been  shipped  by  rail  to  the  various  points  and  much  by  river.  By  figures  we  have  at  command 
of  the  shipment  of  plate,  bar,  sheet  and  rod  iron  and  steel  from  Pittsburgh  in  the  year  1875,  it  would 
seem  that  there  were  exported  by  rail  alone  to  twenty-four  different  states  over  143,000  tons  ; and  80,000 
kegs  of  nails  between  twenty  different  states.  These  rail  exportations,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  are 
not  probably  half  the  manufacture  ; that  of  castings,  there  were  shipped  by  railroads  5, 143,008  pounds  in 
1874  to  twenty-two  different  states  ; and  that  by  one  railroad  alone  there  were  received  in  1874  into  the 
city  107,000  tons  of  pig-iron  and  blooms,  exclusive  of  the  yield  of  six  or  eight  furnaces  running  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  nor  the  imports  by  river  or  other  railroads.  It  is  estimated  that  of  shipments  made 
from  Pittsburgh  at  least  as  much  is  sent  by  river  as  by  rail.  There  are  over  thirty  iron  rolling-mills  in 
Pittsburgh,  six  steel  mills  and  between  fifty  and  sixty  iron  foundries.  These  figures  but  feebly  indicate 
the  full  extent  of  the  great  iron  and  steel  trade  of  the  city,  of  which  the  sales  alone  of  articles  made 
of  iron  subject  to  taxation,  made  and  returned  in  the  city,  were,  from  March  1875  to  March  1876,  over 
$27,000,000.  In  1876  the  amount  of  capital  invested  was  $70,000,000.  and  the  annual  value  of  the  pro- 
duction $39,000,000. 

The  latest  United  States  census  report  throws  some  light  on  this  great 
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subject.  Pennsylvania  made  in  1870  a fraction  over  50  per  cent,  of  all 
the  iron  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  in  1880  a fraction  under  50  per 
cent.  From  1870  to  1880  it  increased  its  production  97  per  cent,  or  from 
1,836,808  tons  to  3,616,668  tons.  The  centre  of  total  iron  production 
is  found  within  her  borders,  on  the  boundary  line  between  Armstrong  and 
Indiana  counties.  Of  tons  of  pig  iron  and  direct  castings,  in  1880  the  state 
made  51  per  cent;  of  rolled  iron,  46  per  cent.;  of  Bessemer  steel,  56  per 
cent;  of  open  hearth  steel,  44  per  cent;  of  crucible  steel,  79  per  cent.; 
blooms  and  bar  iron  from  ore,  less  than  i per  cent.;  blooms  from  pig  and 
scrap  iron  70  per,  cent.  She  also  produced  569,912  tons  of  rails  of  all 
descriptions,  which  was  47  per  cent,  of  the  total  production.  Concerning 
Allegheny  county,  of  which  Pittsburgh  is  the  main  portion  and  the  head- 
quarters, we  find  these  totals  for  the  year  above  named : 


Number  of  iron  and  steel  establishments 56 

Amount  of  real  and  personal  capital  invested  in  the  business., $32,596,364 

Total  number  01  employes 19.798 

Total  amount  paid  in  wages  during  the  year $ 9,966,803 

Total  value  of  all  materials $26,827,087 

Total  value  of  all  products. $46,078,375 

Total  weight  of  all  products,  in  tons 848,146 


There  is  no  exact  information  attainable  as  to  when  the  making  of  steel 
was  commenced  in  Pittsburgh.  Broadmeadow’s  experiment  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  decade  of  1820-30  was  not  a great  success,  the  quality  of  his  pro- 
duction not  being  of  a superior  kind,  probably  from  the  lack  of  proper 
m.3terial.  Some  outline  of  the  various  attempts  in  the  early  days  has  al- 
ready been  given  in  these  pages,  and  I will  not  repeat  them  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  production  of  a quality  of  steel  that  could  hold  its  own 
against  the  English  article,  is  an  achievement  for  which  Pittsburgh  must 
have  primary  honor.  Its  value  as  a location  for  steel-making  because  of 
its  abundance  of  fuel  of  the  best  quality,  the  low  cost  at  which  its  coal  and 
coke  can  be  procured,  and  its  recent  development  and  use  of  natural  gas, 
was  long  ago  recognized  ; and  that  it  has  no  peer  in  this  line  is  a statement 
that  admits  of  no  contradiction. 

This  is  the  bare  outline,  and  to  it  there  can  be  added  a wealth  of  detail, 
showing  that  this  stirring  and  ever  busy  city  at  the  junction  of  three  rivers, 
is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age.  In  a future  issue  I hope  to  gather  some 
of  these  illustrative  facts  and  place  them  on  permanent  record.  One 
method  by  which  history  is  written,  is  to  look  into  the  lives  of  men  who 
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have  made  an  impress  on  their  day  and  generation  ; and  many  points  of 
value  and  interest  can  be  found  in  the  sketches  that  follow. 


THOMAS  M.  HOWE. 

Among  those  Pittsburgh  delights  to  honor,  and  to  whom  that  honor 
is  due  by  right  of  good  works  and  a blameless  life,  Thomas  M.  Howe  is 
by  general  consent  awarded  a high  place.  While  his  material  interests 
were  largely  connected  with  the  department  of  industry  under  considera- 
tion, his  life  possessed  many  sides  of  public  usefulness,  and  it  is  difficult 
in  an  article  of  this  character  to  give  even  an  outline  of  his  career,  that 
saw  a sudden  but  peaceful  ending  in  the  summer  of  1877.  He  came  of  a 
family  that  took  root  in  an  early  day  in  the  promising  New  England  soil, 
being  sixth  in  direct  descent  from  John  Howe  of  Sudbury,  Massachusetts, 
who  arrived  from  Warwickshire,  England,  sometime  between  1630  and 
1638.  He  was  born  in  Williamstown,  Vermont,  in  1808,  and  in  1817 
was  taken  to  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  where  his  father  had  purchased 
a part  of  the  township  ot  Bloomfield.  In  1828  or  1829  he  came  to  Pitts- 
burgh, taking  a position  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  store  of  Mason  & 
McDonough,  who  were  then  located  at  the  corner  of  Wood  street  and 
Fifth  avenue.  In  a short  time  he  accepted  the  position  of  salesman 
with  S.  Baird  & Co.,  who  were  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  trade.  So 
marked  were  his  qualifications,  and  so  rapidly  did  he  advance' in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  business  men  of  the  city,  that  soon  after  1830  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  new  firm  of  Leavit  & Co.,  that  followed  the  hardware  busi- 
ness. In  1839  Howe  was  chosen  cashier  of  the  Exchange  bank,  a 
responsible  and  honorable  position  for  one  of  his  age,  as  the  bank  was  the 
second  oldest  of  those  Pittsburgh  possessed,  the  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  only 
preceding  it  by  a few  years.  The  following  tribute  to  his  great  ability 
and  entire  trustworthiness  in  that  duty  is  from  the  pen  of  one  who  knew 
him  well : 

Every  business  man  of  middle  age  remembers  the  conspicuous  ability  with  which  the  affairs  of  the 
Exchange  bank  were  thereupon  managed,  how  in  critical  times  it  always  took  a bold  stand,  its  aim 
constantly  being  that  care  was  taken  of  its  customers  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  city.  Banking  was 
then  a vastly  different  business  from  what  it  now  is.  We  well  remember  the  graphic  account  General 
Howe  gave  of  the  difficulties,  nay  dangers,  which  thirty  years  ago  had  to  be  encountered  in  making 
exchanges  and  remittances.  The  financial  crises  of  1842  and  1845  gave  abundance  of  proof  of  the  cour- 
age and  boldness  of  the  then  cashier  of  the  Exchange  bank.  These  critical  seasons  were  mediately  the 
cause  of  his  active  participation  in  politics,  protection  and  finance  going  hand  in  hand  in  those  days. 
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In  1851  Mr.  Howe  was  elected  president  of  the  bank,  which  position  he 
held  until  other  demands  upon  his  time  and  attention  caused  him  to  com- 
mit  to  new  hands  the  trusts  he  had  so  long  and  worthily  fulfilled.  Long 
before  this  Mr.  Howe  had  become  connected  with  the  copper  regions 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  with  the  steel  business  of  Pittsburgh.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  firm  of  Hussey,  Wells  & Co.,  and  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Wells  that  of  Hussey,  Howe  & Co.  was  formed  and  so 
remained  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Something  concerning  its  size  and 
importance  in  the  metal  world  will  be  said  hereafter,  but  it  will  be  proper 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  was  among  the  first  to  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties confronting  the  pioneer  steel  maker,  and  that  to  such  men  as  General 
Howe  who  gave  of  their  brain  and  courage,  and  risked  their  capital,  too 
much  pains  cannot  be  awarded  from  a generation  that  is  reaping  the 
abundant  harvest  they  sowed.  Although  he  was  not  closely  held  to  the 
personal  management  of  this  business,  he  was  always  a friend  to  the  line 
of  industry  it  represented,  and  a champion  of  its  cause  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  and  no  small  share  of  Pittsburgh’s  advancement  in  the  world 
of  steel  is  due  to  that  fact.  General  Howe’s  impress  was  also  laid  with 
effect  on  the  copper  business  of  the  great  northwestern  lake,  and  he 
helped  to  make  that  wilderness  a tributary  to  the  greatness  and  growth 
of  the  city  of  his  home.  He  paid  a visit  to  Lake  Superior  in  1841  or  1842, 
and  it  was  largely  through  his  influence  that  the  needed  capital  was 
raised  and  that  the  Pittsburgh  & Boston  Mining  company  came  into 
being.  Mr.  Howe  was  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company,  and 
paid  a number  of  visits  to  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  in  connection 
with  the  duties  of  that  position.  From  causes  dependent  on  the  copper 
market  and  needless  to  discuss  here,  mining  operations  were  suspended 
by  the  company  in  June,  1870,  and  subsequently  the  mine  was  sold  to 
Boston  parties,  but  not  until  it  had  been  a source  of  great  material  profit 
to  those  who  had  brought  it  into  being.  Together  with  the  Rev.  Charles 
Avery  and  Dr.  C.  G.  Hussey,  Mr.  Howe  organized  the  firm  of  C.  G. 
Hussey  & Co.,  who  were  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cop- 
per. Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr,  Avery,  Dr.  Hussey  and  Mr.  Howe 
alone  constituted  the  firm,  having  equal  interests,  and  the  firm  so  con- 
tinued until  Mr.  Howe’s  death.  In  this  as  in  the  steel  business,  Mr. 
Howe  took  no  active  personal  supervision,  his  time  being  fully  occupied 
with  his  numerous  other  duties. 

The  consideration  which  the  clear  and  logical  mind  of  Mr.  Howe,  in 
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his  early  days  of  mercantile  and  banking  life,  was  compelled  to  give  to 
public  questions,  showed  him  the  need  there  was  for  wise  and  patriotic 
legislation  and  the  exercise  of  the  right  kind  of  statesmanship,  and  he 
was  thereby  led  to  take  a personal  part  in  politics  that  he  would  have 
otherwise  avoided.  He  was  a strong  friend  of  the  tariff  all  his  life,  and 
earnestly  and  patiently  labored  to  make  it  a help  to  the  manufacturers  of 
our  country,  and  through  them  to  the  good  of  the  country  at  large.  He 
was  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  Whig,  and  threw  himself  into  the  Harrison- 
Tyler  contest  with  great  vigor,  in  that  memorable  log  cabin  campaign 
of  1840.  In  1850  he  was  elected  to  congress  from  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict, and  again  returned  at  the  close  of  his  term.  “ His  influence  on 
national  legislation  during  this  service,”  says  one,  “was  marked  by  all 
that  largeness  and  comprehensiveness  of  view  which  formed  so  prominent 
a feature  in  General  Howe's  character.  Evils  from  which  we  now  are 
suffering  would  have  been  remedied  in  their  incipiency  had  congress  then 
recognized  our  representative’s  arguments  in  favor  of  regulating  commerce 
between  the  states.”  He  had  so  grown  in  the  love  and  confidence  not 
only  of  his  immediate  constituency  of  Pittsburgh,  but  all  through  western 
Pennsylvania,  that  when  the  memorable  gubernatorial  campaign  of  1859 
and  ’60  dawned  on  the  view,  a strong  and  determined  effort  was  made  by 
his  friends  to  place  him  at  Pennsylvania’s  head  during  the  troubled  times 
that  were  even  then  threatened.  A monster  petition  was  prepared,  and 
signed  by  hundreds  of  the  leading  citizens,  asking  Mr.  Howe  to  allow  the 
use  of  his  name  in  connection  with  the  Republican  nomination  for  gov- 
ernor. Among  those  signing  we  find  such  men  as  Thomas  Bakewell,  James 
K.  Moorhead,  W.  M.  Lyon,  James  Park,  Russell  Errett,  John  Harper, 
A.  Bradley,  Felix  R.  Brunot,  William  Thaw,  William  M.  Darlington, 
James  Laughlin,  C.  G,  Hussey  and  Reuben  Miller,  jr.  Among  other 
things  of  like  nature,  the  memorial  said : 

We  turn  with  pride  to  you  as  one  possessing  our  confidence  and  a rare  combination  of  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  chief  magistrate  ot  the  commonwealth.  Among  these  qualities  we  recognize  a strong 
attachment  to  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Republican  party  ; a high  order  of  administrative  ability  ; 
perfect  familiarity  with  the  most  abstruse  questions  of  finance  ; a just  appreciation  of  true  Pennsylvania 
interests  ; unswerving  integrity  in  every  transaction  of  public  or  private  life  ; and  last,  though  not  least, 
a record  without  a stain  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

A leading  Pittsburgh  newspaper,  in  speaking  of  this  call,  .said  : 

Mr.  Howe  has  been  repeatedly  urged  of  late  to  become  a candidate,  but  has  always  answered  that  his 
own  selt-respect  would  not  allow  him  to  canvass  for  such  an  office.  Our  business  community  have  now 
determined  to  bring  him  out  in  this  mode  and  see  if  the  people  of  the  state  will  sustain  a man  thus  pre- 
sented. His  nomination  is  especially  asked  because  of  his  administrative  ability,  his  financial  experi- 
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ence,  his  unbending  integrity,  and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  interests  of  the  state.  . . . 

His  capital  on  commencing  life  in  Pittsburgh,  as  a clerk,  was  a clear  head,  pure  heart,  busy  hands  and 
entire  devotion  to  his  employer’s  interests. 

I make  reference  to  this  episode  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Howe  to  show  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  people  when  in  the  full  tide  of  his 
career,  and  before  death  had  come  to  bespeak  for  his  memory  that  gentle- 
ness of  touch  the  harshest  of  us  give  to  those  who  are  gone.  One  news- 
paper refers  to  him  as  “ one  of  the  greatest  financiers  of  the  state,  a man 
of  purest  character  and  well  suited  for  the  chief  executive  of  this  common- 
wealth.” Another  says : “ He  is  not  an  office  seeker,  but  has  served  in 

congress,  at  the  urgent  wish  of  his  friends,  with  great  honor  to  himself  and 
usefulness  to  his  constituency.”  “ Mr.  Howe  is  no  scheming  politician,” 
adds  another,  “ who  seeks  to  obtain  high  position  by  artifice,  by  intrigue 
or  by  the  power  of  money,  but  a gentleman  of  the  most  delicate  sense 
of  honor  and  of  propriety.”  One  could  quote  scores  of  such  commenda- 
tions, but  these  suffice.  In  his  response  to  the  request  of  all  Pittsburgh 
as  conveyed  in  the  above  call,  Mr.  Howe  shows  his  good  sense  and 
modesty,  and  defines  his  position  in  a frank  and  manly  way.  In  con- 
clusion he  says : 

I have  no  aspirations,  gentlemen,  for  the  office.  The  varied  cares  and  responsibilities  incident  to  an 
honest  and  faithful  discharge  of  its  duties  present  no  attractions  which  could  induce  me  to  seek  it  ; and 
I have  invariably  replied  to  repeated  inquiries  during  the  last  few  months,  that  I was  not  a candidate. 
The  names  of  several  distinguished  gentlemen  had  been  presented  for  consideration,  which  I did  not 
hesitate  to  believe  could  be  rendered  more  available  than  my  own  in  the  exciting  political  canvass  of  the 
coming  year  ; and  whose  eminent  ability  and  large  experience  in  public  affairs  were  calculated,  in  my 
judgment,  more  fully  to  challenge  the  public  confidence.  If,  however,  my  fellow-citizens  of  Allegheny 
county,  differing  from  me  in  this  conclusion,  think  that  the  use  of  my  name  at  this  late  hour  in  the  can- 
vass would  be  calculated  to  subserve  any  good  purpose,  your  are  authorized  to  place  it  at  their  disposal. 

At  the  great  nominating  convention  held  in  Harrisburgh  early  in  i860, 
Andrew  G.  Curtin  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ticket,  and  none  acqui- 
esced more  heartily  in  that  decision  nor  gave  the  ticket  a more  cordial 
and  earnest  support  than  Thomas  M.  Howe.  His  friends  made  an  earnest 
effort  in  his  behalf,  and  when  the  decision  was  made  he  appeared  on  the 
platform  and  in  a manly  and  significant  speech  touched  upon  some  of  the 
troubles  then  near  at  hand.  He  said  in  the  course  of  these  remarks : 

While  I am  duly  sensible  of  the  high  compliment  of  having  my  name  presented  to  your  consideration 
by  my  immediate  neighbors,  in  connection  with  the  gubernatorial  nomination,  your  action  has  defeated 
no  political  aspirations  of  my  own.  . . With  the  business  men  of  Allegheny  county  Colonel  Curtin 

has  a large  acquaintance,  and  with  whom  he  is  personally  a favorite,  and  I undertake  to  say  that  when 
his  name  is  presented  to  the  voters  of  that  county  it  will  awaken  a response  which  will  fully  justify  the 
high  estimate  you  have  placed  on  his  ability  and  fitness  for  the  emergency.  . - Let  us  make  a prac- 

tical demonstration  of  our  fidelity  to  the  constitution  by  taking  the  reins  of  the  government  into  our  own 
hands  for  the  next  four  years,  and  administer  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  framed  I 
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That  Thomas  M.  Howe  would  have  held  Pennsylvania  up  to  the  high  line 
of  her  duty  during  the  war  had  he  been  chosen — as  indeed  she  was  held — 
is  shown  in  a decisive  way  by  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  him- 
self during  the  troubled  days  that  followed.  The  few  years  in  which  he 
had  breathed  the  air  of  the  “abolition  district”  of  northeastern  Ohio,  dur- 
ing his  boyhood  residence  in  Trumbull  county,  had  intensified  his  natural 
sympathy  for  the  oppressed,  and  made  more  fervent  that  innate  chivalry 
of  character  that  always  led  him  to  come  to  the  succor  of  the  weak.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  see  that  the  flame  which  God  had  set  in  the  dry 
stubble  of  the  age  could  only  burn  out  when  the  wrong  that  called  it  down 
was  consumed,  and  that  if  the  country  lived,  slavery  must  die  as  the  price 
thereof.  He  threw  himself  into  the  Union  cause  heart,  soul  and  labor. 
He  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  adjutant-general,  and  became  a mem- 
ber of  Governor  Curtin’s  staff,  that  he  might  find  a channel  through  which 
his  energy  and  influence  could  be  given  for  his  country’s  good.  The  en- 
tire handling  and  movements  of  the  volunteers  and  drafted  troops  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  in  their  preliminary  organization  were  in  his  hands.  He 
worked  early  and  late,  day  and  night,  now  here  and  now  there,  and  all 
without  compensation.  He  enjoyed  the  highest  confidence  of  the  state 
and  general  government.  He  was  in  frequent  communication  with  Secre- 
tary Stanton,  and  his  advice  sought  in  matters  touching  on  western  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  a friend  to  the  family  of  the  soldier,  and  in  all  ways 
showed  his  devotion  to  the  great  cause.  He  made  many  public  addresses 
during  those  days,  and  I have  culled  the  following  expression  as  indicative 
of  the  patriotic  temper  of  his  thought : 

We  make  no  offensive  war  upon  the  rights  of  any  man  or  any  section.  Our  great  mission  is  to  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws  alike  over  all  portions  of  the  Union  and  to  punish 
with  just  severity  all  who  seek  their  overthrow.  . . . We  are  not  warring  against  organized  political 

communities,  but  against  organized  conspirators  and  traitors.  . . . This  mighty  struggle  in  which  we 

are  engaged  is  characterized  by  no  war  of  aggression  on  our  part.  We  seek  simply  to  uphold  and  pre- 
serve the  great  and  deeply  cherished  principles  of  liberty  and  free  government  which  came  to  us  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  patriotic  ancestors,  and  to  transmit  them,  as  we  received  them,  to  the  generations  of 
men  who  shall  succeed  us. 

General  Howe  was  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  from  its  or- 
ganization until  his  death.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  abilities  to 
increase  its  usefulness  and  efficiency,  and  a great  share  of  its  success  is 
due  to  him.  He  was  a moving  spirit  in  the  creation  of  the  Cleveland  & 
Pittsburgh  railroad,  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Allegheny  ceme- 
tery, and  did  much  to  promote  that  enterprise,  holding  for  thirty  years 
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the  presidency  of  its  board  of  managers ; and  his  time  and  capital  were 
used  in  many  commercial  and  financial  enterprises  for  the  upbuilding  of 
Pittsburgh  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. For  over  thirty  years  he  was  a member  of  the  vestry  of  Trinity 
church,  and  was  largely  interested  in  the  building  of  Calvary  church,  East 
End,  in  which  he  became  vestryman  and  warden.  He  was  a member  of 
the  standing  committee  for  a number  of  years,  was  deputy  to  the  general 
convention  of  1874,  and  was  also  elected  to  the  next.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  electoral  college  in  i860.  An  effort  was  made  by 
his  friends  to  make  him  a candidate  for  state  treasurer  in  1864,  but  on  an 
intimation  of  that  fact  being  conveyed  to  him,  he  firmly  declined,  and 
caused  all  effort  for  him  to  cease.  In  1874  his  name  was  frequently  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  secretaryship  of  the  treasury,  and  many 
political  positions  would  have  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  course  of 
his  long  and  useful  life  had  he  not  taken  prompt  measures  in  nearly  every 
case  to  withdraw  his  name  from  consideration. 

It  was  out  of  this  usefulness  that  he  was  suddenly  called,  on  July  20, 
1877.  He  was  prepared,  and  his  end  was  peace,  no  fears  of  the  future 
breaking  the  calm  of  his  faith.  His  sickness,  erysipelas,  was  of  short 
duration,  and  the  announcement  of  his  death  was  received  by  the  people 
with  profound  grief.  Universal  testimony  was  borne  by  the  press,  the  insti- 
tutions he  had  been  connected  with,  and  by  the  people,  of  the  greatness 
of  the  loss  which  had  befallen  the  community.  “Of  his  life,”  said  a 
leading  newspaper,  “it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  pure  and  upright, 
and  at  once  a bright  example  and  eminently  useful  to  all  classes  of  the 
community”  “His  philanthropic  efforts,”  said  another,  “his  political 
services,  his  active  and  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the 
city  and  the  welfare  of  the  state,  combined  to  make  General  Howe  an 
ideal  citizen.”  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  chamber  of  commerce 
described  him  as  one  who  had  “closed  a long,  active  and  successful  life 
without  leaving  a single  stain  upon  his  fine  name,  or  a single  cloud  upon 
his  memory.”  Those  of  Trinity  church  vestry ' declared  that,  “a  good 
man  has  been  taken  from  the  cares,  the  labors,  the  trials  and  the  joys  of 
the  world,  and  has  entered  into  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
God.”  Like  expressions  were  heard  from  the  Allegheny  cemetery  man- 
agers, the  Exchange  bank  and  the  other  institutions  with  which  he  had 
been  connected.  His  portrait  was  hung  in  a prominent  place  in  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  He 
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was  followed  to  his  resting-place  by  the  sincere  grief  of  a people  that  had 
known  him  long  and  loved  him  well. 

Some  idea  of  the  high  Christian  character  of  General  Howe  can  be  gained 
from  the  above,  and  yet  the  true  quality  of  his  heart  and  life  is  only  known 
by  those  who  stood  close  to  him  in  the  every  day  relations  of  life.  He 
held  an  unbounded  charity  for  the  failings  of  others,  and  a generosity  that 
was  responsive  to  every  claim  or  demand  upon  it.  No  man  knows  how 
much  he  gave  during  his  life,  and  it  was  entirely  characteristic  that  in  his 
will,  which  gave  his  wife  entire  control  of  his  large  estate,  he  should  say, 
‘‘I  desire  that  she  will  also  appropriate  and  disburse  from  time  to  time, 
for  objects  of  Christian  charity,  utility  and  benevolence,  such  sums  as  will 
in  the  aggregate  equal  the  amount  which  shall  fall  to  the  share  of  one  of 
the  children.”  His  dealings  with  men  in  business  life  were  not  only  just, 
but  beyond  that.  Were  a doubt  in  the  balance  in  some  transaction,  he  gave 
to  the  other  party  the  benefit  of  that  doubt.  I have  been  told  an  incident 
concerning  him  that  has  not  been  published,  but  so  clearly  illustrates  the 
bent  of  his  character  that  I cannot  refrain  from  inserting  it  here.  Previous 
to  the  war  he  had  contracted  for  an  elegant  residence  at  the  East  End.  The 
war  came  on,  and  prices  of  stone  and  labor  went  up.  General  Howe  was 
told  that  the  completion,  of  the  contract  by  the  stone  mason  would  ruin 
the  latter.  General'Howe  sent  for  him,  and  said  to  him.  “ Figure  out 
what  you  expected  to  make  on  the  contract.”  He  did  so.  “Now,”  said 
the  general,  “ bring  me  all  the  bills  for  the  stone  and  labor  and  I will  pay 
them,  and  in  addition  thereto  I will  also  pay  you  the  sum  you  expected 
to  make.  ” He  had  lifted  a great  load  from  the  man’s  heart,  and  this 
unique  transaction  was  carried  out  to  the  letter.  In  explanation  of  his 
course.  General  Howe  said  that  he  could  never  have  found  a moment’s 
rest  in  a house  that  had  been  the  ruin  of  another  man.  Thus  he  went 
through  life,  doing  good  wherever  he  could,  dealing  justly  with  all  men, 
and  building  a name  and  reputation  that  shall  forever  stand  as  a symbol 
of  the  highest  worth. 


' • REUBEN 'miller,  JR. 

Reuben  Miller,- jr.,  is  one  of  the  best  loved  and  most  honored  old  men 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  four  score  years  that  lie  behind  him  have  been 
filled  with  usefulness,  and  borne  fruits  of  which  this  generation  is  a grate- 
ful partaker.  In  telling  the  story  of  his  life  one  unrolls  at  the  same  time 
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a panorama  of  this  century’s  growth,  and  makes  emphatic  the  changes 
that  have  been  wrought  in  eighty  years  of  steady  development.  In  a 
manly  and  modest  way  he  tells  of  the  things  he  has  seen  in  this  long 
pilgrimage,  saying  little  of  his  part  therein,  but  giving  the  full  meed 
of  praise  and  award  of  credit  to  those  who  worked  with  him  or  about  him. 
He  was  born  near  Frankford,  Philadelphia  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  June 
24,  1805,  the  son  of  Reuben  and  Hannah  Miller,  who  were  natives 
of  Chester  county  in  the  same  state.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  just  named, 
the  senior  Miller,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  his  condition  in  life,  concluded 
to  remove  with  his  wife  and  their  four  children  to  Pittsburgh,  then  a 
frontier  town  of  some  thirty-five  hundred  inhabitants.  He  engaged  the 
service  of  one  of  the  old-fashioned  Conestoga,  six-horse  wagons,  that  was 
principally  loaded  with  sack  salt,  but  afforded  room  for  the  family,  their 
bedding  and  some  furniture.  The  trip  occupied  over  thirty  days,  and  was 
attended  with  no  little  danger  and  much  fatigue,  no  turnpike,  canal  or 
railroad  being  then  even  thought  of.  On  reaching  Pittsburgh  the  father 
engaged  in  the  iron  business,  some  of  his  experiences  being  related  else- 
where in  this  article.  The  son  P^euben  was  given  such  education  as  the 
schools  of  the  day  allowed,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  in  1818,  was  taken 
out  of  school  and  put  to  work,  under  no  ten-hour  system  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, but  from  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  nine  o’clock  at  night. 
This  continued  until  the  spring  of  1821,  when  times  became  hard  and  business 
dull.  Stocks  of  nails,  iron,  and  all  kinds  of  iron  tools,  chains,  etc.,  had  ac- 
cumulated, and  the  father  decided  on  sending  a load  down  the  Ohio  river  to 
be  disposed  of.  A flatboat,  or  a “broad-horn  ” as  they  were  called,  was 
loaded  with  all  kinds  of  iron  goods,  glass,  cheese,  etc.  Reuben,  jr.,  was 
made  mate,  deck-hand  and  cook,  while  his  uncle  and  father’s  partner,  O. 
Wilson,  was  supercargo  and  pilot.  They  started  in  February,  during 
some  very  cold  weather.  On  the  first  night  they  laid  up  at  Fawcett  town, 
now  East  Liverpool.  When  below  Wheeling  they  began  to  stop  at  the 
various  settlements  along  the  river,  and  opened  trade.  Goods  were  sold 
for  cash  or  exchanged  for  bacon,  hemp,  tobacco  and  other  articles  of 
native  production,  which  were  shipped  back  home.  By  the  time  they 
reached  Cincinnati  their  stock  was  well  reduced.  They  remained  there 
for  several  days  and-  then  proceeded  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  tied 
their  boat  up  in  the  mouth  of  Bear  Grass  creek,  a stream  now  filled  up 
and  built  over,  and  of  which  this  generation  has  no  personal  knowledge. 
They  had  met  with  no  accident,  and  their  voyage  had  now  lasted  two 
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months.  In  a few  days  they  arranged  with  the  hardware  firm  of  Over- 
street  & Blair  to  dispose  of  the  remnants  of  their  stock,  sold  their  boat, 
and  turned  their  faces  homeward.  At  that  time  but  very  few  steamboats 
were  running  on  the  river.  Captain  Jacob  Beckwith,  in  command  of  the 
steamer  Velocipede,  was  nearly  ready  for  his  second  trip  to  Pittsburgh. 
Passage  was  engaged  at  thirty-five  dollars  each.  The  trip  was  a pleasant 
one,  although  at  times  the  captain  found  difficulty  in  getting  wood,  even 
stopping  to  strip  fences  of  their  rails,  and  on  one  occasion  to  demolish  a 
vacant  log  cabin.  A few  hours  over  seven  days  was  the  time  required  in 
the  trip  from  Louisville  to  Pittsburgh,  and  that  was  considered  good  time. 

Young  Miller  was  kept  at  work  with  due  steadiness  until  1824,  when  his 
father’s  friends,  Allen  & Grant,  who  had  started  William  Chestnut  in  a 
business  that  had  not  been  carried  on  to  their  satisfaction,  made  application 
for  the  young  man’s  services,  offering  him  a partnership,  and  they  to  fur- 
nish all  the  capital.  He  was  then  not  yet  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
proposition  was  a high  compliment  to  his  worth  and  integrity  at  that  early 
age.  The  father’s  consent  being  obtained,  he  took  charge  of  the  concern 
on  June  7,  1824,  and  raised  his  sign  of  R.  Miller,  jr.,  & Company.  It  was 
a produce,  grocery  and  provision  business,  and  was  located  on  Liberty 
street,  on  a portion  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Seventh  Avenue 
hotel.  The  first  year  gave  him  plenty  of  work,  and  his  share  of  the  profits 
in  that  time  was  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  a rather  poor  recompense 
for  the  labor,  heart  and  energy  he  had  put  forth.  But  he  was  young  and 
ambitious,  and  when  his  partners  suggested  that  they  should  try  it  again 
he  agreed  and  went  to  work  once  more  with  a will.  He  extended  his 
operations  into  Blair,  Huntington  and  Centre  counties,  dealing  in  iron  and 
blooms  and  furnishing  provisions,  groceries  and  many  other  kinds  of 
goods  to  the  furnaces,  forges  and  wagoners,  many  of  whom  bought  their 
own  loads.  The  second  year’s  settlement  made  a better  showing,  and 
Mr.  Miller  decided  to  branch  out  into  a still  wider  field.  As  manufactured 
tobacco  was  a staple  article  of  trade,  he  started  in  company  with  W.  C. 
Robinson  the  making  of  that  article,  and  it  proved  a good  investment. 
As  everything  looked  bright  and  promising  at  that  stage  of  life  he 
concluded  to  take  a life-partner,  his  chosen  companion  being  Ann  L., 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Peter  and  Sarah  Harvey.  This  was  a further 
stimulus  to  the  young  man,  who  was  not  only  anxious  to  get  along  in  the 
world,  but  to  provide  a comfortable  home.  He  was  prospered  in  a moder- 
ate way.  In  1833,  in  company  with  his  brother-in-law  Joseph  Long,  he 
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purchased  property  from  the  county,  located  on  the  corner  of  Liberty  and 
Tenth  streets,  and  in  1835  they  built  three  good  and  substantial  four-story 
brick  buildings  thereon,  being  a part  of  the  block  known  as  Commercial 
row.  In  the  spring  of  1836  the  business  relations  with  his  partners, 
Allen  & Grant,  were  mutually  dissolved,  Mr.  Miller  purchasing  the  entire 
business  and  continuing  the  same.  In  April  of  that  year  he  removed  to 
the  corner  of  Liberty  and  Tenth  streets,  then  far  out  of  the  business 
centre  of  the  place,  and  soon,  in  company  with  William  C.  Robinson  and 
Benjamin  Minnis,  started  a foundry  on  the  south  side  of  the  Monongahela 
river.  They  made  a specialty  of  stoves,  grates,  and  castings  for  heavy 
machinery.  In  the  same  year  the  firm  purchased  an  interest  in  a blast 
furnace  near  Morgantown,  Virginia.  At  this  time  the  tide  of  westward 
emigration  was  at  full  force,  and  there  was  a rapid  increase  in  the 
demand  for  transportation  facilities,  and  a great  many  steamboats  were 
built.  Mr,  Miller  and  his  associates  added  to  their  foundry  a machine 
shop  for  the  manufacturing  of  steam  engines  and  other  machinery,  and 
also  became  largely  interested  in  boat  property,  owning  shares  in  many 
that  navigated  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  their  tributary  streams.  In 
1837  in  company  with  Kingsland,  Lightner  82:  Co.,  and  McClurg,  Wade 
& Co.,  they  purchased  mineral,  wood  and  farming  lands  in  Armstrong 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and,  with  James  M.  Biddle  as  manager,  built  a 
blast  furnace  on  Piney  creek,  in  Madison,  being  probably  the  first  one 
erected  in  that  county.  That  enterprise  was  not  a success,  and  in  1841 
the  property  was  all  sold  to  Lyon,  Shorb  & Co.,  causing  a serious  loss 
on  the  investment.  In  1839  which  Mr.  Miller  was  a part, 

having  been  encouraged  by  its  success  in  the  vessel  business,  determined 
to  make  the  experiment  of  introducing  iron  in  the  construction  of  boats. 
The  result  was  the  Valley  Forge,  which  was  the  first  and  only  iron 
boat  that  ever  navigated  the  western  rivers.  She  started  on  her  first 
journey  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  making  New  Orleans  her  objective  point. 
She  had  a reasonable  capacity  for  carrying  freight,  and  her  accommoda- 
tions for  passengers  were  never  excelled  on  the  Ohio  or  Mississippi.  She 
ran  in  various  lines  of  trade,  touching  Nashville,  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans.  But  the  improvements  in  boat-building  were  so  great,  furnish- 
ing greater  carrying  capacity  with  little  or  no  more  expense,  that  her 
owners  decided  to  dismantle  and  break  her  up,  which  they  did  in  1845. 
Her  splendid  cabin  was  placed  on  another  boat,  the  Robert  Morris 
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while  her  hull  iron  went  to  Edward  Stevens  of  Wheeling,  and  was 
worked  up  into  nails. 

By  the  beginning  of  1840  the  foundry  and  engine  business  had  so  largely 
increased,  while  the  steamboat  connections  had  grown  to  such  dimensions, 
that  Mr.  Miller  concluded  to  sever  his  other  connections  and  give  his  time 
and  personal  service  to  these.  The  next  fourteen  years  of  his  life  were 
accordingly  devoted  to  these  great  enterprises,  to  which  he  gave  a great 
industry  and  rare  skill  of  business  management.  In  January,  1854,  he 
retired  from  the  concern,  transferring  his  interest  to  his  sons.  During 
that  year  he  took  some  needed  rest,  but  he  was  not  the  kind  of  a man  to 
remain  long  idle.  In  the  spring  of  1855  a charter  was  obtained  for  the 
Mechanics’  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  which  began  business  in  July  of  that 
year.  Mr.  Miller  was  chosen  as  one  of  its  original  directors,  and  its  first 
president.  He  gave  it  his  entire  time,  and  attention  for  three  years,  when 
he  was  prostrated  by  sickness,  brought  on  by  overwork  and  his  long  and 
faithful  devotion  to  business.  His  physician  prescribed  rest,  and  conse- 
quently he  resigned  his  office  of  president  and  decided  to  travel.  He  left 
home  in  December  of  1858  and  did  not  return  until  the  following  May, 
visiting  New  Orleans,  Cuba,  South  Carolina,  Florida  and  other  southern 
states.  He  came  back  with  his  health  fully  restored. 

In  this  brief  outline  I have  given  the  main  labors  of  Mr.  Miller’s  busy 
and  useful  life,  but  the  above  by  no  means  includes  them  all.  He  has 
been  interested  in  nearly  all  the  public  improvements  of  the  city,  devoting 
both  service  and  means  to  their  upbuilding  or  advancement.  For  seven- 
teen years  he  served  as  a manager  in  the  Monongahela  Bridge  company, 
and  was  its  president  for  thirteen  years,  resigning,  in  1878,  because  of 
severe  indisposition.  He  was  one  of  the  original  subscribers  to  the  first 
savings  bank  in  the  city,  known  as  the  Pittsburgh  Savings  institution,  one 
of  its  directors  and  its  treasurer.  It  was  first  conducted  as  a private 
banking  institution,  but  as  it  grew  in  business  and  strength  its  scope  was 
widened.  It  finally  obtained  a charter,  and  now  exists  as  the  Farmer’s 
Deposit  National  bank.  Mr.  Miller  also  served  as  a director  in  the  Ex- 
change bank,  in  the  Savings  and  Trust  company,  now  the  First  National 
bank,  and  in  the  Bank  of  Pittsburgh.  He  was  a director  in  the  Fireman’s 
Insurance  company.  In  the  great  fire  of  1845  but  one  of  the  local 
insurance  companies — that  being  the  Pittsburgh  Navigation  and  Fire  In- 
surance company — either  lost  their  entire  capital  or  found  it  so  badly  im- 
paired that  they  wound  up  their  business  and  ceased  to  exist.  In  1849  ^ 
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charter  was  obtained  for  a new  company  called  the  Western,  of  which  the 
stock  was  rapidly  taken.  Mr.  Miller  was  chosen  one  of  its  first  directors 
and  made  its  first  president.  It  commenced  business  in  May  of  that  year, 
its  operations  being  very  successful  and  its  profits  beyond  expectation. 
In  1855  Mr.  Miller  resigned  the  presidency,  although  yet  one  of  its 
directors,  and  but  two  of  the  present  board  having  been  there  from  the 
beginning.  He  was  one  of  the  original  subscribers  to  the  stock  of  the 
Monongahela  Navigation  company,  and  for  many  years  served  as  one  of 
its  directors.  He  has  filled  the  position  of  councliman  both  in  Pittsburgh 
and  Allegheny  City.  He  was  a manager  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Dixmont,  and  for  years  was  president  of  its  executive  com- 
mittee. He  has  been  a true  friend  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  has 
shown  his  devotion  by  his  works.  He  was  chosen  as  director  of  the 
Second  ward  school,  and  filled  the  position  for  twelve  years.  About  1853 
the  directors  of  the  different  ward  schools  began  the  agitation  of  the 
question  of  a high  school,  in  which  the  youth  of  the  city  could  have  the 
advantages  of  a higher  grade  of  education  than  was  then  afforded.  Con- 
sequently two  years  later  such  school  was  put  in  operation,  although 
seriously  opposed  by  many  of  the  large  property  holders.  Each  ward 
school  selected  one  representative  from  its  board  to  serve  as  a manager  in 
the  high  school,  and  Mr.  Miller  was  chosen  from  the  Second  ward,  and 
continued  as  such  until  i860.  The  struggle  of  the  institution  was  a hard 
one,  as  it  met  the  steady  and  determined  opposition  of  many  who  were 
afraid  their  taxes  would  be  increased,  but  it  finally  won  the  fight  and 
proved  the  wisdom  of  its  founders  by  the  good  it  was  enabled  to  do. 
Thanks  to  such  faithful  friends  as  Reuben  Miller  and  his  associates,  it 
stands  now  in  a flourishing  condition,  and  has  sent  forth  many  young  men 
and  young  women  fully  equipped  for  their  battle  in  the  world.  Since  his  re- 
tirement from  active  businesss,  in  1854,  Mr.  Miller  has  by  no  means  remained 
an  inactive  looker-on  in  the  procession  of  great  events,  but  has  kept  his 
heart  and  hand  interested  in  everything  suggested  for  the  public  good. 
He  has  given  liberally  of  his  time  and  means  to  them  all.  Heaven  has 
granted  him  the  blessing  of  many  children,  and  has  touched  him  closely 
in  the  death  of  some.  Five  sons  and  two  daughters  were  born  to  him. 
The  latter  both  died  in  early  childhood  ; one  dearly  beloved  son  was 
drowned,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  i860;  the  next  youngest,  when  just  at 
the  promise  of  a manhood  of  usefulness,  ^avc  hi;:  services  to  his  country, 
and  in  the  second  day  at  Gettysburgh  was  given  his  death  wound.  It  was 
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granted  to  the  mourning  parents  that  they  could  bring  him  to  his  home, 
and  that  his  brave  young  life  was  breathed  away  in  the  spot  he  had  so 
loved  and  from  which  he  had  gone  so  willingly  .to  fight  for  the  old  flag. 
His  record  in  the  army  was  an  honorable  and  noble  one,  and  his  memory 
is  cherished  by  his  aged  father  and  mother  as  a precious  thing.  Two 
other  of  Mr.  Miller’s  sons  are  married,  and  are  engaged  in  active  business, 
one  in  the  Crescent  Steel  works  and  the  other  in  the  Pittsburgh  Locomo- 
tive and  Car  works,  while  still  another  remains  with  his  parents  in  their 
pleasant  and  comfortable  home  on  Ridge  avenue,  in  Allegheny  City.  The 
ease,  comfort  and  other  blessings  of  life  that  are  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Miller 
in  his  old  age  are  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry,  ability  and  honesty,  and 
he  has  deserved  them  four-fold.  He  is  loved  and  looked  up  to  as  one  of 
the  pioneer  fathers  of  the  city  in  which  he  lives,  and  all  men  speak  a good 
word  concerning  hiril.  He  has  done  many  things  for  the  good  of  others, 
and  has  seen  the  changes  of  many  years  ,*  and  it  is  given  him  and  his  esti- 
mable wife,  both  of  whom  have  passed  their  four  score  years,  to  see  the 
sun  of  life  set  in  peace,  and  to  feel  that  they  have  indeed  been  of  use  to 
the  world.  - . 


ABRAHAM  GARRISON. 

As  has  been  stated  ^above,  the  first  iron  foundry  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
probably  the  first  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  was  built  in  1803  by 
Joseph  McClurg,  Joseph  Smith  and  John  Gormley,  and  was  called  the 
Pittsburgh  foundry,  and  stood  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  custom 
house  and  postoffice,  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Smithfield  street  until 
1852,  when  it  was  removed  to  its  present  location  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Monongahela  river,  embracing  the  square  bounded  by  Ninth  and  Tenth 
streets,  Bingham  street  and  the  river.  On  the  shelves  of  its  lofts  are  still 
to  be  seen  patterns,  which  recall  the  infinite  variety  of  its  former  business, 
and  the  early  history  of  western  Pennsylvania.  In  1812  were  cast  in  this 
foundry  the  cannon  balls,  which  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  England 
were  sent  to  New  Orleans,  and  used  by  General  Jackson  on  the  memorable 
eighth  of  January,  1815,  and  many  of  our  Pittsburgh  readers  will  remem- 
ber hearing  from  their  parents  of  the  time,  when  a dozen  wagons  were 
seen  waiting  at  once  in  front  of  the  old  foundry  for  the  projectiles  to  be- 
come cool  enough  to  be  shipped  to  Commodore  Perry  on  Lake  Erie.  After 
peace  was  declared  the  molten  metal  was  poured  into  ploughshares  instead 
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of  cannon  balls,  and  water  pipe,  hollow  ware,  threshing  machines,  cast- 
ings and  stoves  took  the  place  of  instruments  of  war. 

In  1826  the  first  contract  of  water  pipe  for  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  was 
made  with  Alex.  McClurg  & Co.  of  the  Pittsburgh  foundry,  and  Kingsland, 
Lightner  & Co.  of  the  Jackson  and  Eagle  foundries.  The  first  pipe  was 
cast  in  1827  and  tested  at  a pond  then  to  be  seen  between  the  cathedral 
and  Smithfield  street.  The  first  chilled  rolls  made  west  of  the  mountains, 
the  manufacture  of  which  was  destined  to  become  the  great  specialty  of 
the  Pittsburgh  foundry,  was  cast  in  1825  at  the  Eagle  foundry  by  Kingsland, 
Lightner  & Co.,  who  succeeded  Alex.  McClurg  & Co.  in  1830.  As  rolling- 
mills  began  to  be  built  in  western  Pennsylvania,  the  Pittsburgh  foundry 
was  equipped  to  supply  their  machinery,  and  thus  the  entire  field  of  ord- 
nance and  government  work  was  left  to  its  younger  but  enterprising  sister, 
the  Fort  Pitt  foundry,  and  the  former  has  for  many  years  manufactured 
almost  exclusively  rolls  and  roll  trains. 

The  Pittsburgh  foundry  can  boast  of  fewer  changes  of  ownership  during 
the  eighty-two  years  of  its  existence  than  most  establishments  of  its  age  in 
the  United  States.  Shortly  after  its  erection  Joseph  McClurg  bought  out 
his  partners,  Smith  and  Gormley,  and  with  his  son,  Alexander  McClurg, 
conducted  the  business  successfully  till  1814.  From  1814  to  1822  the 
foundry  was  owned  and  operated  by  McClurg  & McKnight,  and 
then  by  Alex.  McClurg  & Company  till  1830,  when  the  establish- 
ment was  purchased  by  Kingsland  & Lightner,  who  were  proprie- 
tors of  the  Jackson  and  Eagle  foundries,  the  business  of  which  was  merged 
into  that  of  the  Pittsburgh  foundry.  From  1831  to  1836  the  firm  was 
known  as  Kingsland,  Lightner  & Cuddy.  In  1836  the  senior  partner  of 
the  present  firm,  Abraham  Garrison,  obtained  an  interest  in  the  business, 
and  in  1840  Mr.  Garrison,  who  was  a nephew  of  Kingsland,  and  H.  L. 
Bollman,  a nephew  of  Lightner,  succeeded  their  uncles,  and  associating 
with  them  H.  F.  Bollman  carried  on  the  business  under  the  name  of  Boll- 
mans  & Garrison  till  1851,  when  H.  F.  Bollman  withdrew.  From  1851  to 
1863  the  firm  was  Bollman  81  Garrison,  and  from  1863  to  ’65  Bollman, 
Garrison  & Co.  In  1864  Mr.  Garrison  bought  Mr.  Bollman’s  interest, 
and  the  present  partnership  of  A.  Garrison  & Co.  was  formed  January  i, 
1865. 

Through  all  the  business  vicissitudes  of  the  present  century  the  Pitts- 
burgh foundry  has  borne  a charmed  financial  life.  Like  a staunch  old 
ship  she  has  successfully  breasted  the  storms  of  more  than  four  score 
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years,  and  though  in  common  with  most  of  her  cotemporaries,  she  felt  the 
stress  of  weather  in  1837,  she  rode  safely  through,  and  from  1803  to  the 
present  time  she  has  enabled  her  owners  not  only  to  pay,  as  the  old  say- 
ing is,  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar,  but  to  find  each  year  a balance  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  This  is  indeed  a remarkable  career,  and  a 
proud  record  for  a foundry,  which  was  not  only  the  first  in  the  Iron  City, 
but  which  has  kept  pace  with  the  times  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  country.  Abraham  Garrison,  the  senior  partner  of  the  present  firm, 
under  whose  management  the  Pittsburgh  foundry  has  during  the  fifty-two 
years  of  his  connection  with  it,  won  a national  if  not  a world-wide  reputa- 
tion, is  now  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  but  still  vigorous  in 
mind  and  body.  Mr.  Garrison  was  born  in  Orange  county.  New  York,  on 
the  fourth  of  March,  1804.  His  ancestors  on  his  father’s  side  were 
of  English  descent,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Putnam  county.  New  York, 
in  1686.  The  well  known  “Garrison’s  Landing,”  opposite  West  Point 
on  the  Hudson,  was  owned  by  the  family  for  many  generations,  and  the 
landing  thus  obtained  its  name.  His  great-grandfather,  Beverly  Garrison, 
first  developed  the  famous  Forest  of  Dean  iron  mine  in  New  York  state. 
Oliver  Garrison, ‘the  father  of  Abraham,  had  property  on  the  Hudson 
near  West  Point,  and  was  the  owner  and  captain  of  a sloop  which  sailed 
between  Albany  and  New  York.  His  mother  was  Catharine  Kingsland, 
whose  ancestors  were  English  and  among  the  early  settlers  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Garrison  is  the  oldest  of  a family  of  five  brothers,  all  of  whom 
achieved  marked  success  in  life,  three  of  whom,  Oliver,  Daniel  R.  and 
Isaac  L.,  settled  in  St.  Louis,  and  one,  the  late  Commodore  C.  K.  Garri- 
son, in  New  York  city.  Mr.  Garrison  well  remembers  his  father  taking 
him  in  August,  1807,  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  to  see  Fulton’s  first 
steamboat  ascend  the  river.  Though  he  was  at  the  time  only  three  years 
of  age,  the  importance  of  the  event  and  the  commotion  it  created  in  the 
neighborhood  so  impressed  it  upon  his  mind  that  he  never  forgot  it. 

He  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  first  railroad  from  Albany  to  Schen- 
ectady in  1831,  then  called  the  Hudson  & Mohawk  road.  In  1846,  soon 
after  congress  appropriated  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  enable  the 
inventor  Morse  to  construct  his  line  of  telegraph  from  Washington  to 
Baltimore,  Mr.  Garrison  was  appointed  with  the  late  Thomas  Bakewell 
and  John  Anderson,  well-known  citizens  and  manufacturers  of  Pittsburgh, 
to  go  to  Washington  on  public  business,  and  his  name  and  those  of  his  com- 
panions were  among  the  first  transmitted  over  the  new  telegraph  line. 
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which  was  then  looked  upon  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  From  the 
age  of  fourteen  Mr.  Garrison  assisted  his  father  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Hudson,  and  long  before  his  twenty-first  birthday  was  captain  of  the  sloop. 
On  reaching  his  majority  he  went  into  the  grocery  business  in  New  York 
city,  but  remained  there  only  a year.  In  1826  he  came  to  Pittsburgh  and 
entered  into  the  office  of  Kingsland,  Lightner  & Co.,  then  the  proprietors 
of  the  Jackson  and  Eagle  foundries,  the  senior  partner  of  which  firm  was 
his  maternal  uncle.  During  the  next  three  years  he  determined  to  learn 
the  foundry  business,  and  accordingly  in  1829  he  went  into  the  employ 
of  Howard  Nott  & Co.,  iron  founders  of  Albany,  New  York.  He  was 
married  in  Albany  on  August  i,  1830,  to  Mary  Clement,  his  present  wife. 
In  September,  1830,  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and  took  charge  as 
foreman  of  the  business  of  Kingsland,  Lightner  & Cuddy,  who  during  his 
absence  in  Albany  had  purchased  and  were  running  the  Pittsburgh  foundry. 
In  1836  he  and  his  late  partner  H.  L.  Bollman  obtained  an  interest  in  the 
business.  In  January,  1840,  Kingsland  & Lightner,  having  built  a foun- 
dry in  St.  Louis,  went  there  to  live  and  sold  their  interests  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh foundry  to  Bollman  and  Garrison.  Mr.  Garrison  has  kept  a record 
of  the  price  of  pig-iron  in  the  Pittsburgh  market  since  1826,  and  for  fifty 
years  has  bought  the  metal  used  at  the  foundry. 

From  1840  to  i860  he  gave  the  practical  part  of  the  business  the  closest 
attention,  and  while  other  firms  west  and  east  became  discouraged  in  the 
attempt,  Mr.  Garrison  succeeded  in  establishing  the  chill  roll  industry  on 
a firm  footing  in  this  country.  On  these  rolls  all  fine  metals  are  finished, 
and  the  Pittsburgh  foundry  to-day  furnishes  rolls,  varying  in  weight  from 
a hundred  pounds  to  eighteen  tons,  for  iron,  steel,  brass,  copper,  zinc, 
lead,  gold,  silver,  paper,  strawboard  and  India  rubber  work  to  upwards 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  mills  in  the  United  States,  from  Eastport, 
Maine,  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  Montreal  to  New  Orleans.  Rolls 
have  also  been  sent  at  various  times  to  England,  France,  Belgium,  Russia 
and  Mexico.  In  1842  Mr.  Garrison  first  began  to  furnish  the  sheet  brass 
rolls  of  the  Naugatuck  valley,  in  Connecticut,  with  chilled  rolls.  They 
had  prior  to  that  time  been  imported  from  England,  and  it  is  now  forty- 
three  years  since  the  English  chilled  rolls  makers  were  thus  driven  from 
the  American  market. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Garrison  has  left  the  details  of 
the  business  to  his  younger  partners,  though  exercising  a general  supervis- 
ion over  its  management,  and  has  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  various 
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offices  of  trust  he  has  been  called  upon  to  fill.  He  is  president  of  the 
Diamond  National  bank,  the  Safe  Deposit  company  of  Pittsburgh  and 
the  Birmingham  Bridge  company,  and  a director  in  several  other  institu- 
tions. His  judgment  in  financial  matters  is  unerring,  and  his  advice  on 
questions  of  investment  is  constantly  asked  by  those  who  have  access  to 
him.  He  is  a marked  representative  of  the  class  of  careful,  cautious 
business  men  who  lay  the  foundation  of  their  fortunes  broad  and  deep, 
who  never  make  haste  to  grow  rich,  and  who  have  little  patience  with  so- 
called  brilliant  financiers,  who  from  time  to  time  suddenly  appear  like 
comets  in  the  commercial  horizon,  only  to  vanish  as  swiftly  as  they  come. 

Mr.  Garrison  has  made  a success  of  every  enterprise  of  which  he  has 
assumed  the  management,  and  any  community  may  well  esteem  itself  for- 
tunate to  possess  among  its  business  votaries  men  who  are  governed  by 
the  policy  of  liberal  conservatism  which  has  been  the  rule  of  Mr.  Garri- 
son s life.  For  nearly  sixty  years  he  has  been  a trusted  and  honored  cit- 
izen of  Pittsburgh,  and  his  name  has  always  been  the  synonym  for  strict 
integrity  and  fair  dealing  with  his  fellow-men.  He  has  been  a generous 
though  unostentatious  giver  to  the  various  charities  of  Allegheny  county 
and  to  St.  Andrew’s  Episcopal  church,  of  which’  he  was  an  original  pro- 
jector. The  weight  ot  eighty-one  years  of  active  business  life  still  rests 
lightly  upon  him,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  long  before  the  good  people  of 
Pittsburgh  miss  from  their  streets  the  familiar  form  of  their  venerable  and 
highly  respected  citizen,  Abraham  Garrison. 


B.  F.  JONES. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Jones,  who  has  recently  been  elected  to  the  honorable  and 
responsible  position  of  president  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  associa- 
tion, and  who  was  brought  into  national  prominence,  in  1884,  by  his 
strong  and  able  conduct  of  the  presidential  campaign,  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  great  iron  men-of  the  country,  and  counted  as  one 
of  those  who  have  biiilt  a ^giant  industry  in  the  face  of  many  opposing 
forces  and  unfavoring  circumstances.  The  success  that  has  crowned  his 
career  has  been  due  to  no  sudden  favor  from  fortune,  or  no  bestowal  of 
good  gifts  from  others,  but  has  been  wrought  out  by  the  strength  of  his 
brain,  the  industry  of  his  hands,  and  the  steady  clearness  of  his  vision. 
It  is  a pleasure  to  look  over  his  career  and  see  what  this  combination  of 
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mind  and  character  has  done  for  him  in  the  forty  odd  years  during  which 
he  has  been  in  the  harness  of  business  life.  He  was  born  in  Washington 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  August  8,  1826,  and  when  eleven  years  of  age 
removed  to  New  Brighton,  Beaver  county,  where  he  was  given  a good 
academic  education  (which  was  more  than  the  majority  of  boys  received 
in  those  days)  in  the  New  Brighton  academy.  In  1843,  when  only  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  he  set  out  to  commence  the  business  of  life  on  his  own 
account.  He  made  the  start  in  Pittsburgh,  accepting  the  position  of  re- 
ceiving clerk  with  the  Mechanics’  line  of  boats  that  ran  over  the  canal 
between  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia.  The  great  problem  of  transporta- 
tion that  was  then  being  slowly  worked  out  has  been  fully  discussed  in 
these  pages  in  connection  with  the  life  of  another  eminent  Pittsburgh 
gentleman,  yet  the  subject  is  so  full  of  interest  that  one  leaves  it  with  re- 
luctance. The  patient  labor  and  unhesitating  risk  of  capital  that  the  great 
Keystone  state  gave  to  the  building  of  her  canals  and  their  connecting 
links  of  pioneer  railroads,  found  ready  appreciation  among  the  live  and 
active  business  men  of  the  day,  and  the  best  returns  that  could  be  had 
from  these  slow  water-ways  were  worked  out  and  mastered.  Mr.  Jones 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  his  day,  and  a recent  number  of  the  Iron  Age^ 
speaking  of  his  work  says  : 

Before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  Mr.  Kier,  who  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Mechanics* 
line,  had  established  an  independent  line  of  section  boats,  so  constructed  as  to  be  adapted  lO  ooth  rail 
and  canal,  and  Mr.  Jones,  though  so  young,  had  risen  in  three  years  from  the  position  of  shipping-clerk, 
at  no  salary,  to  manager  of  both  lines  of  boats,  at  a salary  that  at  that  time  was  almost  unprecedented. 

The  owners  of  this  line  were  Samuel  M.  Kier  of  Pittsburgh,  Henry  L. 
Patterson  of  Hollidaysburgh,  and  Messrs.  Koons,  Williams  and  Stees  of 
Philadelphia.  There  were  some  able  young  men  engaged  in  the  forward- 
ing business  at  that  time,  among  them  being  the  late  Thomas  A.  Scott, 
the  great  railroad  king.  They  soon  evolved  such  order  and  method  in 
the  business  that,  on  the  advent  of  competing  railroads,  it  was  an  open 
question  for  some  time  whether  they  would  drive  the  canals  from  the  field 
or  meet  them  in  close  competition.  One  reason  why  the  railroads  were 
able  to  make  so  good  a showing  in  the  start  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  canals 
had  already  trained  a great  army  of  forwarders  and  managers,  who  soon 
gave  to  the  iron  lines  the  experience  and  skill  they  had  gained  on  the 
water  line. 

In  1857  Jones  became  a partner  with  Mr.  Kier,  and  under  the  firm 
name  of  Kier  & Jones  they  ran  the  Independent  line  of  section  boats  be- 
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tween  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  also  carried  on  the 
commission  and  forwarding  business  until  i854>  when  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  superseded  the  old  system  of  state  canals  and  railroads.  It  was 
during  these  days  that  Mr.  Jones  took  another  important  step  in  life,  and 
on  May  20,  1850,  was  happily  wedded  to  Miss  Mary  McMasters,  daughter 
of  John  McMasters,  sr.,  one  of  Allegheny  county’s  most  respected  citizens. 

Mr.  Jones’  connection  with  the  great  industry  to  which  he  has  given 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life  began  in  a small  way  in  1847,  while  he  was 
still  a manager  of  the  above  named  lines.  In  company  with  Mr,  Kier  he 
purchased  a furnace  and  forges  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  near  Ar- 
maugh,  Westmoreland  county.  In  1852  Mr.  Jones  extended  his  opera- 
tions in  the  iron  line,  and  in  connection  with  Bernard  Lauth  established 
the  American  Iron  works  in  Pittsburgh,  the  name  of  the  firm  being  Jones, 
Lauth  & Co.  In  1853  they  purchased  the  Monongahela  Iron  works  at 
Brownsville.  They  ran  these  for  a year  and  then  dismantled  them,  bring- 
ing a part  of  the  machinery  to  the  American  works  at  Pittsburgh.  In 
1854  Mr.  James  Laughlin  became  a member  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Lauth 
retiring,  and  its  name  was  changed  to  Jones  & Laughlin,  and  as  Jones  & 
Laughlin  it  exists  at  the  present  day,  the  junior  partner’s  place,  since  his 
death,  having  been  occupied  by  his  sons.  The  works  and  business 
connections  were  enlarged  from  time  to  time  as  opportunity  allowed, 
until  the  result  is  the  largest  establishment  in  Pittsburgh  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country  and  in  the  world.  They  purchased  the  Falcon  fur- 
nace at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  1857,  in  connection  with  their 

mill.  They  were  among  the  first  to  make  use  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore. 
In  1861  they  erected  two  blast  furnaces  in  Pittsburgh.  Their  iron  works 
are  situated  in  the  Twenty-fourth  ward  of  Pittsburgh  and  their  furnaces 
in  the  Twenty-first  ward,  and  one  should  pay  a visit  to  these  mammoth 
establishments  in  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  what  they  are  and  of  the  im- 
mense amount  of  material  they  handle.  Their  coal  works  are  in  the  rear 
of  the  mills,  in  Lower  St.  Clair  township,  adjoining  the  city  limits,  and 
are  connected  with  a tram-road,  the  mines  and  road  all  being  the  property 
of  the  company.  They  use  up  many  of  their  own  products,  making  mer- 
chant iron,  boiler  iron,  nails,  sheet  iron,  bolts,  rivets,  rails,  etc.  They 
are  now  entering  on  the  maxing  of  steel,  erecting  two  seven-ton  con- 
verter Bessemer  plants  complete,  and  also  one  ten-ton  Siemens-Martin 
plant,  which  are  expected  to  be  in  working  order  bv  the  close  of  Lhe  year. 
They  were  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  buy  coal  lands  and  make 
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coke  in  the  Connellsville  region,  and  at  their  Tyrone  coke  works  they 
manufacture  enough  to  supply  their  furnaces.  Their  cold-rolled  iron  is 
one  of  the  great  features  in  the  iron  world,  and  finds  a market  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  Their  business  connections  are  found  not  only  in  every 
state*  of  the  Union,  but  in  the  old  world  as  well.  Concerning  the  extent 
of  their  business,  the  article  in  the  Iron  Age.ixom  which  the  above  quota- 
tion is  made,  adds  the  following  : 

The  two  Eliza  furnaces,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Monongahela  from  the  rolling-mill,  are  part  of  the 
plant,  which  also  includes  coke  works  in  the  Connellsville  region  and  in  Pittsburgh,  iron-ore  beds  in 
western  Pennsylvania  and  Lake  Superior,  coal  works  near  the  rolling-mills  and  limestone  quarries  for  the 
supply  of  their  furnaces.  In  a word,  from  the  mines  to  the  rolls  the  raw  material  used  is  chiefly  from 
their  own  mines  and  works.  At  the  rolling-mills  they  have  established  many  branches  of  business  to 
provide  for  the  consumption  of  their  ov/n  product.  Their  cold-rolled  iron,  especially  shafting,  is  known 
through  the  whole  world.  Their  machine  shops  and  foundries  are  among  the  best  appointed  in  the  west. 
In  connection  with  their  business,  they  also  at  an  early  date,  1856,  established  a large  warehouse  in 
Chicago,  and  the  firm  of  Jones  & Laughlins  as  jobbers  of  heavy  iron  and  hardware  are  among  the  most 
extensive  and  best  known  in  the  northwest.  Some  two  or  three  years  since  the  firm  Jones  & Laughlins 
became  a limited  partnership  under  the  title  of  Jones  & Laughlins,  Limited,  of  which  Mr.  Jones  is  chair- 
man and  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Laughlin  secretary  and  treasurer.  In  all  of  these  enterprises  some  four  thousand 
people  are  given  employment,  and  there  are  no  works  in  the  country  that  run  with  greater  regularity. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Jones  has  given  the  greater  part  of  his  time  and  genius  to 
the  company  of  which  he  is  the  head,  and  that  he  has  the  qualities  by 
which  success  is  commanded  is  well  shown  in  the  high  repute  in  which 
he  has  for  years  been  held  by  iron  men  the  country  over,  and  by  his 
standing  in  the  city  where  so  many  years  of  his  life  have  been  passed. 
In  business  and  in  private  life  an  unswerving  line  of  honesty  and  fair 
dealing  has  marked  his  course ; his  competitors  have  only  commendation 
for  his  business  methods,  and  he  has  always  held  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  his  vast  army  of  employes.  His  judgment  is  of  the  soundest, 
and  any  public  enterprise  that  can  gain  the  aid  of  his  name  and  influence 
feels  that  it  has  been  placed  on  the  road  to  success.  He  has  felt  that 
anything  that  tended  to  the  building  up  of  Pittsburgh  was  worthy  of 
regard,  and  accordingly  has  been  connected  with  most  of  the  roads 
touching  the  city,  and  has  proved  their  loyal  friend  whenever  opportunity 
offered.  He  has  been  in  the  directories  of  many  of  them  and  with  those 
of  several  of  the  most  prominent  banks.  He  has  had  a large  share  in 
the  river  interests,  and  in  many  general  enterprises  of  a commercial  char- 
acter. I shall  not  attempt  the  enumeration  in  detail,  as  the  list  would 
run  on  through  half  the  commercial  directory  of  Pittsburgh.  He  has 
been  equally  active  in  charitable  and  philanthropic  work.  During  the 
war  he  was  a member  of  the  Pittsburgh  subsistence  committee,  and  much 
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of  its  great  success  was  due  to  his  energy  and  earnest  work.  He  has  been 
an  official  member  of  a great  many  of  the  Pittsburgh  benevolent  organi- 
zations, and  any  worthy  cause  finds  in  him  a warm  and  open-handed  friend. 
His  private  life,  like  that  he  has  lived  in  public,  has  been  without  a 
blemish,  and  there  is  no  one  in  the  city  of  his  home  who  has  the  heart  or 
reason  to  bespeak  him  ill.  He  is  still  actively  engaged  in  many  of  the 
works  above  mentioned,  and  is  making  a noble  use  of  the  means  that  have 
fallen  to  his  hands. 

The  political  life  of  Mr.  Jones  has  been  incidental,  and  was  accepted  by 
him  because  his  regard  for  the  public  good  was  such  that  he  could  not 
refuse  any  duty  imposed  upon  him.  He  is  and  has  always  been  a protec- 
tionist, not  because  he  is  an  iron  man,  but  from  the  belief  that  in  that 
policy  the  good  of  the  country  could  best  be  guaranteed.  “ His  belief,” 
says  one  who  knows  him  well,  “ is  that  the  whole  country  and  all  classes 
are  benefited  by  protective  tariffs,  the  lawyer  and  doctor  equally  with  the 
manufacturer,  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  laborer.  He  has  no  sympathy 
with  those  so-called  protectionists  who  desire  protection  for  their  products 
and  low  duties  or  free  trade  for  their  raw  materials,  and  has  always  advo- 
cated and  defended  the  interests  and  safety  of  the  weakest  as  well  as  those 
industries  that  have  grown  strong.”  He  has  shown  his  faith  in  his  works, 
and  has  been  an  active  advocate  of  such  measures  as  best  set  forth  and 
make  effective  the  principles  above  advanced.  He  has  been  to  Washing- 
ton many  times  as  a representative  of  Pittsburgh,  in  committees  sent  for 
the  advocacy  of  tariff  legislation,  and  has  been  an  acknowledged  power  in 
that  direction.  He  was  elected  in  December  last  to  the  presidency  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  association,  and  in  that  high  position  will  find 
opportunity  to  still  further  aid  the  country  by  aiding  the  great  interests 
which  form  so  large  a part  of  her  industry.  In  a purely  political  sense 
Mr.  Jones  has  done  little,  although  always  one  of  the  powerful  influences 
in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party  and  in  upholding  its  name. 
He  has  had  an  abundance  of  opportunity  for  the  holding  of  public  office, 
but  has  steadily  refused  them  all.  In  1884  he  found  himself  so  situated 
that  he  was  compelled  to  represent  Pennsylvania  in  the  National  Republi- 
can committee,  and  when  the  chairmanship  of  that  committee  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  he  did  not  feel  that  he  had  a right  to  shrink  from  the 
great  responsibility  when  so  much  was  at  stake.  His  energy,  good 
management  and  personal  strength  of  character  were  ably  shown  in  the 
conduct  of  that  campaign,  and  that  the  victory  was  not  secured  was 
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through  do  fault  or  lack  of  purpose  or  labor  on  his  part.  As  illustrative 
of  Mr.  Jones’  pure  life  and  high  record,  his  friends  mention  with  some 
amusement  that  after  his  elevation  to  the  chairmanship,  the  eastern  oppo- 
sition newspapers  sent  correspondents  to  Pittsburgh  to  discover  what 
might  be  said  against  him.  They  searched  his  record  from  childhood  up 
wi'th  microscopic  investigation  and  sleuth-hound  tenacity,  but  as  nothing 
was  printed  as  a result  of  their  inquisition,  the  supposition  is  that  they 
could  find  nothing  to  make  available  to  their  use. 

Seelye  a.  Willson. 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  STRAITS. 

I. 

It  is  impossible  for  two  persons  to  form  the  same  conception  of  an 
event  that  both  have  not  witnessed,  from  reading  or  hearing  the  same 
description  of  it.  Describe  an  occurrence,  historical  or  otherwise,  to  an 
audience  of  a dozen  individuals,  and  a dozen  different  ideas  will  be  formed 
of  the  topography  and  local  coloring  of  the  scene.  To  the  mind  of  one 
the  narrative  will  suggest  bright  skies,  abundant  foliage,  pellucid  waters, 
and  unbroken,  velvet  sward.  To  another  the  occurring  picture  will  be 
sombre,  distinguished  by  lowering  clowds,  a rayless  sun,  uneven  ground, 
forbidding  marshes,  irritable  brambles,  and  the  absence  of  all  pleasure- 
lending details.  Trace  the  phantom  picture  in  the  minds  of  all  the  listen- 
ers, and  the  variations  of  the  mental  photographs  will  be  found  limited 
only  by  the  number  of  minds  that  have  received  the  impression.  A dozen 
persons  may  witness  the  same  exciting  incident,  but  how  varied  will  be 
their  vocal  or  written  descriptions  of  it — how  different  their  ideas  of  the 
salient  points  of  the  affair ; how  ludicrous,  even,  the  chronological  varia- 
tions in  their  substantially  agreeing  narratives.  No  one  of  them  can  tell 
the  story  so  that  the  incident  will  appear  to  others  as  it  did  to  those  who 
saw  it  with  their  own  eyes.  Nothing  short  of  the  process  of  instan- 
taneous photography  and  absolutely  accurate  stenography  applied  to  the 
local  surroundings  of  historical  events,  and  the  utterances  of  those  who 
participated  therein,  could  remove  the  element  of  doubt  and  the  province 
of  fiction  from  much  that  is  handed  down  as  history.  But  in  the  multi- 
plication of  sketches  lies  the  safety  of  the  truth.  What  one  has  not 
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remembered,  or  seen,  or  resolved  by  logical  conclusions  from  data  that 
form  no  part  of  the  occurrences  themselves,  the  others  may.  History, 
also,  is  unending.  No  pen  or  press  can  keep  up  with  the  march  of  events. 
Before  the  last  written  chapter  of  the  most  recent  work  can  be  printed, 
another  is  needed  to  bring  the  record  down  to  date.  Sucessive  writers, 
fresh  perhaps  from  other  fields  of  thought  and  labor,  see  a new  signifi- 
cance in  what  has  already  been  oft  recited,  and  can  add  some  touches  to 
the  historical  picture  as  a whole  to  make  it  even  more  instructive  or  com- 
plete. Especially  may  this  be  the  case  if  observation  and  preparation 
have  been  trained  upon  certain  particulars  or  conclusions  that  appear  to  be 
lacking  in  the  general  treatment  of  the  subject.  These  suggestions  are 
offered,  not  as  an  assumption  of  more  or  better  knowledge — v/hich  would 
be  absurd — or  even  as  a promise  of  comprehensive  review,  but  rather  as  a 
justification  for  attempting  to  say  anything  upon  a subject  which  has 
claimed  the  attention  and  talents  of  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
observing  chroniclers  and  commentators  of  the  country,  who  have  enjoyed 
every  facility  for  its  exhaustive  treatment,  and  whose  works  stand  as  an 
enduring  monument  of  patience  and  skill.  In  reproducing  through  this 
medium  the  impressions  created  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  “ Beautiful 
City  of  the  Straits,”  and  her  life  and  importance  as  they  now  appear,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  trace  the  whole  pathway  to  her  present  greatness 
through  all  the  windings  and  meanderings  of  two  hundred  years.  The 
essay  to  outline,  as  if  to  one  who  had  never  heard  the  story,  will  be — 

“Not  through  each  devious  path,  each  changeful  year  of  existence  ; 

But  as  a traveler  follows  a streamlet’s  course  through  the  valley  : 

Far  from  its  margin  at  times,  and  seeing  the  gleam  of  its  water 
Here  and  there,  in  some  open  space,  and  at  intervals  only.” 

THE  SELECTION  OF  THE  SITE. 

That  in  the  inarch  of  empire  westward  some  point  on  the  Detroit  river 
should  early  have  been  designated  for  a settlement  that  in  time  was  destined 
to  become  a great  city,  was  only  natural ; but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  influences  which  prevailed  in  making  the  choice  of  position,  and  in 
retaining  it  for  a full  century  before  the  settlement  acquired  any  import- 
ance in  population  or  improvements,  were  strangely  different  from  those 
that  in  this  age  of  invention  and  progress  confirm  the  choice  as  the  best 
that  could  be  made  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron,  in  the  light  of 
present  knowledge.  Antoine  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac  builded  even  better 
than  he  knew,  when,  in  1701,  he  selected  the  present  site  of  the  city  of 
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Detroit  for  his  colony  in  preference  to  any  other  point  on  the  line  of  water 
communication  that  then  extended  nearly  one  thousand  miles  westward 
and  northward  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  feeble  civilization  that  had 
acquired  foothold  in  the  regions  tributary  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Hud- 
son rivers.  No  thought  of  steamboats  or  railroads  entered  his  mind,  nor 
any  idea  that  the  little  trading  post  he  founded  would  ever  be  more  than  a 
good  sized  town  ; but  had  he  all  the  present  resources  of  civilization  in 
view,  he  could  not  have  chosen  more  wisely  than  he  did.  From  his  point 
of  observation,  it  was  desirable  to  locate  within  easy  reach  of  Lake  Erie 
navigation,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  at  some  point  on  the  main  land 
where  the  banks  were  high,  so  that  easy  access  to  the  deep  channel  of  the 
river,  and  unimpaired  communication  with  the  country  in  the  rear  should 
both  be  afforded.  Had  the  selection  not  been  made  until  transportation  was 
revolutionized  by  steam,  Cadillac,  or  a commission  of  congress,  or  any 
other  agency  that  might  have  been  charged  with  the  duty,  would  have 
chosen  Grosse  Isle,  with  its  double  water  front  of  fifteen  miles  in 
length,  its  high  banks,  its  elevated  area  of  nearly  sixteen  square  miles, 
and  its  magnificent  harbor  facilities  and  protection,  as  the  location  of  the 
future  commercial  metropolis  of  Michigan.  But  Cadillac  rejected  Grosse 
Isle  because  it  was  cut  off  from  the  mainland  by  a broad,  deep  water  way, 
threatening  a scarcity  of  fire-wood  in  the  near  future  if  the  colony 
amounted  to  anything ; because  it  might  prove  too  small  for  the  agricul- 
tural needs  of  the  people  he  hoped  to  induce  to  attach  their  fortunes  to 
his  own,  and  because  he  could  have  no  conception  of  an  iron  bridge  two 
thousand  feet  long,  or  ferry  boats  propelled  against  both  wind  and  cur- 
rent. The  present  location  was  the  nearest  point  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river  that  corresponded  to  the  only  idea  it  was  possible  in  his  day  for  an 
intelligent  man  to  form  of  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  there  he  planted 
the  banner  of  his  royal  master,  Louis  XIV  of  France,  and  fortunately,  as 
it  now  appears,  the  settlement  had  vitality  enough  to  withstand  the 
changed  circumstances  that  in  later  years  conspired  to  overrule  Cadillac’s 
decision.  Detroit  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old  before  the  most 
sanguine  believer  in  her  destiny  would  have  been  seized  with  a doubt  as 
to  the  capacity  of  Grosse  Isle  to  accommodate  all  the  people  and  business 
it  would  ever  be  the  fortune  of  the  city  to  contain.  But  the  marvelous 
growth  of  the  city  in  the  past  twenty  years,  overleaping  the  boundaries 
the  wildest  imagination  of  a generation  ago  had  placed  upon  her  expansion  ; 
the  recent  experiments  resulting  in  the  abandonment  of  the  Canada 
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Southern  Railway  line  via  Grosse  Isle,  owing  largely  to  natural  and  insur- 
mountable difficulties  ; the  conviction  that  for  present  and  future  necessi- 
ties of  through  transportation  by  rail,  which  has  largely  superseded  freight- 
ing by  water,  a crossing  at  Detroit  as  now  located,  is  absolutely  required, 
and  would  be  established  there  if  a new  city  had  to  be  created  to  maintain 
it ; and  the  enormous  extra  expense  and  inconvenience  of  keeping  up  a 
great  city  such  as  Detroit  now  is,  with  a broad,  swift  stream  flowing 
through  its  centre,  as  would  be  the  case  if  Grosse  Isle  had  been  selected 
and  the  growth  of  the  city  had  been  as  rapid  and  sustained  as  we  have 
witnessed — all  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  of  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, the  northwest,  and  the  whole  country,  in  fact,  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  Cadillac,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  City  of 
the  Straits,  conjectured  as  little  as  he  did  of  the  ratio  and  manifestations  of 
progress  in  the  two  hundred  years  following  his  initial  step,  seeing  that  he 
could  not  know  it  all.  The  only  qualification  of  this  sentiment  that  seems 
to  be  necessary  may  be  contained  in  the  suggestion  that  if  Cadillac  had 
selected  Grosse  Isle  instead  of  the  present  location,  the  city  might  not 
have  grown  fast  enough  to  be  crowded  in  its  island  quarters.  How  very 
little  Cadillac  or  his  immediate  successors  in  the  government  of  Detroit  did 
imagine  of  the  greatness  that  would  be  hers  in  time  is  shown  by  a letter, 
written  as  late  as  1725,  to  the  home  government,  in  which  the  theory  was 
advanced  that  the  colony  and  the  territory  by  which  it  was  surrounded 
could  never  amount  to  much,  because  it  was  cut  off  from  access  to  the 
settlements  in  the  east  and  ocean  navigation  by  the  falls  of  Niagara,  and 
because  “ not  one  acre  in  one  hundred,  if  there  be  one  in  a thousand,”  of 
all  the  land  in  the  peninsula,  was  fit  for  cultivation. 

THE  ANCIENT  OF  WESTERN  CITIES. 

That  Detroit  was  settled  a very  long  time  ago — as  compared  with  other 
western  cities — is  known  to  all  who  have  formed  acquaintance  with  her 
history.  But  how  long  ago  that  time  really  was  cannot  be  realized  by  the 
bare  statement  that  Cadillac’s  colony  was  established  in  1701,  and  that 
consequently  the  city  is  184  years  old.  It  needs  something  more  than 
this — a comparison  of  dates  with  those  of  other  conspicuous  events  in  the 
records  of  our  own  and  other  countries — to  give  a true  idea  of  the  vener- 
ableness of  the  City  of  the  Straits.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock  in  1620.  New  York  city  was  located  in  1623,  and  the  New  England 
states  between  these  dates  and  1636.  But  Detroit  was  one  thousand  miles 
inland  and,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  colonial  development  would  not  have 
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been  settled  before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  principal 
element  of  the  extraordinary  which  enabled  her  to  antedate  by  a full  cen- 
tury the  progress  of  empire  westward  is  the  fact  that  she  stands  at  the 
gateway  of  navigation  to  the  great  northwest,  and  that  the  whole  lake  sys- 
tem is  narrowed  down  to  her  situation  as  if  to  impart  velocity  to  the  current 
of  her  career.  Taking  some  of  the  largest  and  oldest  inland  cities  for  com- 
parison, it  will  be  found  that  Detroit  was  fifty-three  years  old  when  George 
Washington  began  his  fort  at  Pittsburgh,  hundreds  of  miles  in  advance  of 
civilization  ; she  was  eighty-six  years  old  when  the  first  house  was  built  at 
Syracuse  ; she  was  eighty-eight  years  old  when  General  St.  Clair  surveyed 
Cincinnati  ; she  had  reached  the  mature  age  of  ninety-five  years  when 
General  Moses  Cleaveland  laid  out  Ohio’s  beautiful  city  on  Lake  Erie  that 
bears  his  name  ; she  celebrated  her  centenary  in  the  year  that  the  Holland 
Land  company  platted  the  city  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek;  she  was  one 
hundred  and  nine  years  old  when  Rochester  was  founded  ; John  Pogue 
was  just  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years  behind  her  time  when  he  erected 
a log  cabin  on  the  site  of  Indianapolis  ; Milwaukee  was  laid  out  one  hund- 
red and  thirty-four  years  later  than  the  City  of  the  Straits  ; and  Detroit 
had  been  making  history  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years  when  the 
Illinois  board  of  land  commissioners  surveyed  the  site  of  the  great  metrop- 
olis of  the  west.  William  Penn  located  his  grant  from  the  English  king 
only  nineteen  years  earlier  than  did  Cadillac  the  grant  of  the  French  king, 
and  New  York  city  had  only  been  in  permanent  possession  of  the  English 
for  twenty-seven  years  at  that  time.  But  it  is  by  reference  to  events  in 
the  history  of  Europe  that  the  great  age  of  Detroit  is  made  to  stand  out 
clearest  and  strongest,  for  Americans  naturally  look  upon  European  his- 
tory as  more  ancient  than  their  own.  Detroit  was  two  years  old  when 
Peter  the  Great  founded  St.  Petersburg,  seventy-one  years  old  when  Po- 
land was  first  dismembered,  eighty-eight  when  the  Bastile  was  destroyed 
by  the  population  of  Paris,  and  ninety-one  when  Napoleon  first  came  into 
public  notice  as  an  artillery  officer  at  the  siege  of  Toulon.  Frederick  the 
Great  was  crowned,  George  I was  king  of  England,  Charles  VI  emperor 
of  Germany,  and  Louis  XIV  king  of  France  in  the  year  that  Cadillac 
planted  the  Bourbon  lilies  on  the  banks  of  the  Detroit  river. 

RACIAL  INFLUENCES  IN  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  merest  tyro  in  history  knows,  in  a general  way,  at  least,  the  parts 
taken  by  the  English,  the  French  and  the  Indians  in  the  early  warfares 
and  development  of  the  country.  But  the  influences  of  these  widely 
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differing  races  of  men  were  not  felt  alike  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Atlantic  coast  states  received  none  of  their  impulse  from  the  French. 
When  the  English  obtained  possession  of  the  Ohio  valley,  the  French 
were  expelled  bodily.  There  were,  in  fact,  only  a very  few  points  in  the 
north  and  west  where  the  French  remained  to  take  any  influential  part  in 
the  direction  of  affairs  after  the  surrender  of  Canada  and  Michigan  to  the 
English,  in  1760.  Detroit  was  one  of  these  points.  The  white  popula- 
tion was  all  French  when  Colonel  Bellestre  formally  turned  over  the  post 
to  Major  Robert  Rogers,  in  November  of  that  year,  and  their  descendants 
are  prominent  in  the  business,  politics  and  society  of  the  city  to  this  day. 
The  names  of  the  owners  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  real  estate  of 
the  city  are  the  same  as  those  which  appeared  in  the  grants  issued  by 
Cadillac  and  his  immediate  successors.  No  other  city  in  the  northern 
states  has  been  so  much  affected  by  the  French  element  as  Detroit. 
For  sixty  years  the  French  was  the  only  European  language  spoken  within 
her  limits,  and  there  are  to-day  people  within  sight  of  her  city  hall  who 
cannot  converse  in  any  other.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  English  could  have 
maintained  a colony  so  remote  from  the  Atlantic  during  the  first  fifty 
years  of  the  history  of  the  city.  The  suave,  politic,  and  mercurial  French 
were  just  the  people  to  win  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  hold  thus  obtained  upon  the  aborigines  was  strengthened  by  fre- 
quent intermarriages.  Many  of  the  voyageurs,  trappers  and  traders  who 
came  up  from  Montreal  every  year  to  spend  a few  months  with  their 
Pottawatomie,  Wyandot  or  Ojibway  wives  on  the  Detroit,  had,  it  is  true, 
French  wives  at  the  other  end  of  the  route,  but  the  Indians  did  not  know 
that,  and  would  not  have  thought  it  much  of  a scandal  if  they  had.  The 
French  understood  the  Indian  character  and  traded  extensively  on  their 
knowledge.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  aborigines  that  the  French  did 
not  obtain  control  of  the  whole  country.  The  Indians  never  could  en- 
dure the  blunt  and  forceful  characteristics  of  the  English,  and  the  English 
either  could  not  or  would  not  understand  the  Indians.  The  only  notable 
exception  to  this  rule  was  in  the  case  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  by 
superior  qualities  of  mind  and  sheer  force  of  character  controlled  the  Five 
Nations  and  held  them  to  British  allegiance  after  every  other  tribe  worthy 
of  the  name  had  become  allies  of  France.  It  was  not  until  after  France 
surrendered  her  American  possessions  that  the  Indians  succumbed  to  the 
influence  of  British  gold — or  its  equivalent  in  merchandise. 

The  Jesuit  missionaries  and  capable  commanders  sent  out  from  France 
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learned  the  utter  incorrigibleness  of  the  Indian  character  three-quarters 
of  a century  before  it  was  appreciated  by  the  English,  and  took  it  for  just 
what  it  was  worth.  They  saw,  or  at  least  acted  as  if  they  saw,  that  the 
treachery  and  tigerish  ferocity  and  untameableness  of  the  Indian  dispo- 
sition were  incurable,  and  could  only  be  overcome  by  working  upon  his 
pride  and  cupidity.  It  has  taken  the  English  and  their  posterity  nearly 
two  hundred  years  longer  to  learn  that  vice  and  an  improved  method  of 
killing  was  all  the  Indian  was  able  to  assimilate  of  civilization.  No  other 
people  ever  lived  so  long  in  the  presence  of  civilization  and  learned  so  little 
of  it.  The  Indian  has  none  of  the  virtues  of  the  negro,  and  none  of  the 
imitativeness  of  the  Chinaman.  Even  King  Philip,  Pontiac,  and  Tecum- 
seh,  the  noblest  of  the  race,  were  revengeful,  treacherous  and  brutal,  and 
the  few  specimens  of  aboriginal  adaptation  to  the  manners  and  ethics  of 
civilization  only  lack  an  opportunity  to  relapse  into  the  natural  wildness 
and  ferocity  of  the  race.  The  French  understood  this,  by  reason  of  their 
more  subtle  instincts.  The  English  did  not,  and  aggravated  the  diffi- 
culty the  situation  presented  by  gross  injustice.  Even  the  American  peo- 
ple, over  one  hundred  years  after  England’s  accountability  in  the  premises 
came  to  an  end,  are  slow  to  realize  that  centuries  of  preparation — of  labor 
and  self-dependence — are  necessar3^^to  make  a savage  race  receptive  and 
retentive  of  civilization  ; and  to  teach  a savage  the  ways  of  civilization  and 
then  turn  him  loose  to  shift  for  himself  is  as  cruel  as  the  transplantation 
of  an  Eskimo  to  an  equatorial  region. 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

In  this  age  of  railroads,  steamboats,  well-graded  and  in  most  cases  well- 
paved  highways  between  the  principal  cities,  and  a drainage  system  that 
has  reclaimed  millions  of  acres  of  malaria-breeding  swamps  and  morasses 
on  the  shores  of  western  lakes  and  rivers,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  marchings  and  countermarchings, 
the  attacks  and  retreats,  the  movements  aggressive  and  defensive  that  were 
connected  with  the  history  of  Detroit  during  the  first  one  hundred  years 
of  her  existence.  A reading  of  all  the  histories  and  narratives  bearing 
upon  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  her  pioneers,  and  of  the  little  armies  that 
marched  to  her  attack  or  succor  under  the  French,  English,  or  American 
colors,  gives  but  a faint  idea  of  the  almost  impassable  obstacles  they  had 
to  encounter,  or  the  privations  they  must  have  endured.  An  army  of  five 
thousand  men,  with  cannon,  horses,  and  munitions  of  war  in  suitable  pro- 
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portion,  could  now  be  moved  from  the  Niagara  frontier,  Virginia,  southern 
Ohio,  or  Kentucky  in  twenty-four  hours,  if  necessary,  to  any  point  on  the 
Detroit  river.  But  the  dispatch  of  an  armed  force  over  substantially  the 
same  ground  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  ago,  was  a work  of  almost  appall- 
ing difficulty  that  none  except  the  most  resolute  and  confident  spirits 
would  attempt.  Then,  as  now,  there  were  two  principal  land  routes  from 
the  earlier  settled  states  to  Michigan — the  one  from  the  Niagara  river 
through  Canada,  and  the  other  by  way  of  the  south  and  west  shores 
of  Lake  Erie.  In  a sense,  each  one  of  these  routes  was  more  difficult  than 
the  other.  The  Canadian  route  was  naturally  the  first  chosen  by  the 
French,  and  adopted  by  the  English  in  their  campaigns  after  the  cession 
of  the  proyinces.  The  French  did  not  have  occasion  to  use  the  land  route 
very  often,  their  communication  being  usually  by  means  of  batteaux  that 
skirted  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  but  they  were  several  times  driven 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  season  or  the  weight  of  armament  and  baggage  to 
make  the  journey  on  foot,  making  a roadway  as  they  went,  through 
forests  and  swamps  that  would  in  these  days  discourage  a hunter 
encumbered  only  with  the  lightest  equipment.  Summer  or  winter,  the 
route  was  equally  forbidding,  except  by  chance  a drought  of  exceptional 
length  or  frost  of  unusual  severity  and  continuance  occurred  just  previous 
to  an  expedition.  When  it  is  remembered  that  through  these  forests  and 
bogs,  and  across  a rapid  succession  of  streams  that  all,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Thames  for  a short  distance,  ran  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  march,  cannon  and  heavy  wagons  were  transported  and  regi- 
ments of  heavily  armed  troops  were  marched  where  never  a sod  or  stone 
had  been  turned  to  smooth  the  way,  some  idea  of  the  difficulty  may  be 
conjectured. 

But  to  the  American,  more  proud  of  American  than  French  or  English 
achievement,  there  is  more  of  interest  connected  with  the  movements  along 
the  line  of  the  west  and  south  shore  route  from  Detroit  to  the  Ohio  river. 
At  no  time  previous  to  the  final  capture  of  Detroit  was  there  anything 
more  than  a broken  trail  on  the  land  route  between  the  Ohio  and  the  De- 
troit rivers.  An  expedition  to  Detroit  involved  difficulties  compared  with 
which  those  of  the  northern  route  referred  to  were  trifles  in  some  respects. 
The  rivers  to  be  crossed  were  more  numerous  and  larger  ; the  surface  was 
seldom  hardened  enough  for  easy  travel  by  either  frost  or  sun  ; and  every 
foot  of  the  way  was  beset  by  vigilant,  cruel  foes.  Here,  too,  the  rivers 
all  ran  the  wrong  way  for  transportation  purposes.  Whoever  has  lived 
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or  hunted  or  engaged  in  lumbering  pursuits  for  any  length  of  time  along 
the  line  of  the  Lake  Shore  road  between  Sandusky  and  Detroit,  one  sea- 
son with  another,  can  form  something  like  an  idea  of  the  obstacles  attend- 
ing pedestrianism  and  transportation  through  the  wilderness  in  the  early 
days.  When  the  mighy  forests  were  standing,  there  was  rarely  frost  be- 
neath the  snow,  and  no  sun  was  ever  hot  enough  to  evaporate  the  moist- 
ure underneath  the  cushion  of  moss  and  leaves.  Even  as  late  as  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  it  was  possible  to  experience  a good  deal  of  what  the 
pioneers  had  to  undergo  along  that  route  who  set  out  from  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  to  wrest  the  Detroit  colony  from  the  hands  of  the  French  or 
English — aside  from  the  perils  attending  such  movements.  In  order  to 
make  any  headway  whatever,  it  was  necessary  to  follow  the  oak  ridges 
through  ^the  lowlands,  meander  streams  for  fording  places,  fell  trees  to 
“ corduroy  ” marshes  that  could  not  be  avoided  and  bridge  the  sluggish 
rivers  that  could  not  be  forded. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Detroit  by  the  English  there  were 
no  craft  on  the  lake  of  sufficient  size  to  transport  any  considerable  force, 
and  during  the  campaigns  of  the  Americans  designed  to  wrest  the  town 
from  the  English,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  the  lake  was  so  completely 
controlled  by  the  English  that  the  Americans  had  no  recourse  to  other 
than  the  land  route.  The  histories  do  not  particularize,  but  they  inci- 
dentally reveal  the  incalculable  trials  that  attended  campaigning  in  this 
section  against  whoever  held  the  town.  It  is  a matter  of  record,  for 
illustration,  that  Sir  William  Johnson  was  thirty-nine  full  days  making  the 
route  through  Canada  from  the  Niagara  river  to  Detroit,  in  1761,  with  a 
small  and  lightly  equipped  force.  This  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  provinces  to  the  English,  and  the  time  of  making  the  jour- 
ney, from  July  25  to  September  3,  the  most  favorable  that  could  be 
chosen.  Even  at  that  time  of  the  year  they  must  have  found  the  low, 
swampy  lands  of  the  western  peninsula,  of  what  is  now  the  province  of 
Ontario,  almost  impassable.  On  almost  exactly  the  same  route  they  must 
have  followed,  and  which  they  were  nearly  six  weeks  in  covering,  the  trip 
can  now  be  made  in  six  hours  by  rail.  There  are  few  more  striking  illus- 
trations of  nineteenth  century  progress  in  the  new  world. 

Fifty-one  years  later,  an  army  of  two  thousand  men  was  gathered  to- 
gether at  Dayton,  Ohio,  under  command  of  General  Hull,  for  the  relief 
of  Detroit,  then  threatened  by  the  British,  and  the  intimidation  of  the 
Indians,  who  menaced,  in  fact  controlled,  the  line  of  march  along  the 
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head  of  Lake  Erie.  About  the  twelfth  of  June,  1812,  they  left  Dayton, 
with  what  in  those  days  was  considered  a heavy  provision  and  am- 
munition train.  It  was  nearly  two  weeks  before  they  reached  the 
rapids  of  the  Maumee  river,  near  the  present  site  of  Perrysburg, 
and  although  they  had  covered  two-thirds  of  the  distance,  their 
troubles  had  only  begun.  With  the  aid  of  a small  schooner,  the 
CuyahogUy  they  crossed  the  Maumee  with  comparative  ease  and  at- 
tacked the  unbroken  wilderness  of  forest  and  swamps  that  lay  beyond. 
The  season  of  the  year  was  favorable — if  any  season  could  be  favorable 
in  a country  that  hardly  gave  a foothold  for  loaded  teams  at  any  season — 
but  it  was  two  weeks  later,  July  13,  before  they  came  in  sight  of  Detroit. 
The  rate  of  progress  was  only  about  four  miles  a day  on  an  average,  but 
the  obstacles  they  encountered  and  overcame  afford  a ready  explanation 
of  the  delay  when  fully  considered.  Roads  had  to  be  cut  through  virgin 
forests  that  would  average  one  hundred  cords  of  wood  to  the  acre ; miles 
of  causeway,  or  corduroy,”  had  to  be  laid  across  marshes  ; bridges  had 
to  be  built  across  the  Huron,  Ecorse  and  Rouge  rivers — the  Raisin  being 
fordable  near  its  mouth ; lesser  bridges  had  to  be  erected  across  the  small 
streams,  and  wide  detours  were  necessary  to  avoid  bayous  and  swamps 
that  could  not  be  crossed  with  the  means  at  their  command.  The  evi- 
dences of  this  primitive  and  hurried  engineering  work  are  frequently  re- 
vealed by  the  more  perfect  improvements  of  the  present  times.  In  drain- 
ing, dredging,  and  railway  construction,  sections  of  this,  the  first  turnpike 
in  the  state  of  Michigan,  are  often  brought  to  the  surface.  A new  growth 
of  timber  has  obliterated  this  highway  where  it  followed  the  hard  wood 
ridges,  but  the  ash,  elm,  sycamore,  and  other  soft  woods  felled  to  fill  up 
i:he  bogs  and  approaches  to  the  streams,  can  easily  be  found  to-day  a few 
feet  below  the  surface  by  those  familiar  with  the  route — almost  as  sound 
at  heart  as  when  they  fell  before  the  axes  of  Hull’s  hardy  pioneers.  And 
what  a road  it  was  when  finished  ? A horseman  of  the  present  day  would 
shrink  in  terror  from  its  contemplation  ! But  it  served  to  convey  the 
stores  and  ammunition  that  perforce  must  go  on  wheels,  while  the  men 
who  made  up  the  expedition  scorned  roads  of  any  kind  for  their  personal 
convenience. 

A month  in  going  from  Dayton  to  Detroit ! Two  weeks  from  the 
Maumee  to  the  Rouge  ! Knowing  this,  and  remembering  the  character 
and  physique  of  the  men  who  composed  Hull’s  army,  it  is  easy  to  imag- 
ine what  remains  untold.  And  how  humiliating  to  the  American  heart  to 
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think  that  all  this  toil  and  patience  and  courage  and  high  endeavor  were 
sacrificed  in  a base  surrender  within  a month  after  success  had  crowned 
the  gallant  effort ! 

Henry  A.  Griffin. 


/PITTSBURGH.  ' 

' - ' V. 

WILLIAM  .THAW.  ^ . 

While  iron  and  steel  are  among  the^  chief  lines  by  which  Pittsburgh 
joins  herself  to  the  outside  world,  there  are  many  other  great  interests  of 
which  she  is  the  fountain  or  in  which 'she  has  a part.  ' As  a point  of  dis- 
tribution to  the  west  and  the  south  the  city  has'hhade  for  herself  a history, 
and  the  canals  of  the'older'days  and. the 'railroads. 'of  to-day  have  proved 
themselves  mighty  arnis' by  which' she' has  reached  out/ and  with  which 
wonderful  things  have 'been 'accomplished. ' W,hile ‘no  attempt  is  made 
herein  to  give  even  an’  outline ‘‘bf 'the' history  of 'Pittsburgh  as  a shipping 
and  forwarding  point,  some  things'  of  - interest  thereon  have  been  noted 
and  briefly  set  down. 

When  the  history  of  the  growth  of  transportation  in  America  comes 
to  be  written,  the  theory  of  evolution  as  applied  to  one  great  line  of  com- 
merce will  be  proved  beyond  all  cavil.  And  that  history,  if  put  on  record 
with  reference  to  the  philosophy  underlying  it,  will  be  of  absorbing  in- 
terest. No  chapter  in  it  can  contain  more  in  illustration  of  man’s  venture- 
some energy  than  that  relating  to  the  passage  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains and  the  connection  of  the  great  mart  of  Philadelphia  with  Pittsburgh, 
the  early  point  of  distribution  for  the  west  and  the  southwest.  When  the 
pioneer  adventurers  during  the  last  century  sought  out  paths  over  these 
mountains,  they  did  a daring  thing.  When  the  heavy  wagons  cut  their 
way  through  the  woods  and  bridged  the  mountain  torrents,  they  added 
toil  and  patience  to  that  daring.  When  the  canals  were  dug  to  the  foot 
of  the  range  on  each  side,  and  the  portage  created  between  the  termini 
of  the  waterways,  people  said  that  science  and  skill  had  exhausted  their 
resources  and  that  man  must  be  content  with  what  he  had.  Some  of  these 
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definite  prophets  have  ridden  many  times  across  these  mountains  and  over 
these  chasms  in  the  palace  cars  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  and  looked 
anxiously  at  their  watches  and  grumbled  lest  a minute  should  be  any- 
where lost  in  the  long  and  rapid  run  from  Pittsburgh  or  the  west  to 
Washington  or  New  York.  In  their  minds  the  stage  coach  and  the  canal 
boat  are  dim  and  grotesque  events  under  the  dust  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
lost  forever  out  of  the  memory  of  man. 

And  yet  there  are  men  to-day  only  in  the  prime  of  their  years  and  use- 
fulness, who  have  in  their  labors  bridged  over  the  chasm  of  development 
and  invention  that  lies  between  the  stage  coach  and  the  palace  Cclr.  I say 
there  are  men,  and  yet  they  are  very  few.  The  work  of  one  of  them, 
William  Thaw,  second  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  company  and 
manager  of  one  of  the  great  lines  that  belong  to  that  powerful  organiza- 
tion, touches  on  many  points  of  interest,  and  in  telling  it  one  records 
much  that  the  general  reader  of  to-day  has  never  heard  of  or  has  forgot- 
ten. Mr.  Thaw  has  been  a spectator  of  many  interesting  changes  in  the 
space  of  fifty  years.  His  connection  with  transportation  is  remarkable, 
as  illustrating  the  rapidity  with  which  its  methods  were  adapted  to  the  ad- 
vancing tide  of  population  and  traffic  that  rolled  through  the  gateway  of 
Pittsburgh  and  on  for  a thousand  miles  into  the  west.  He  saw  the  origi- 
nal old  Portage  road  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  works  staked  out,  in  1830, 
with  the  connecting  canals,  in  1832,  with  daily  lines  of  steamboats  on  the 
Ohio  river,  carrying  the  whole  passenger  traffic  onward  to  its  destination. 
He  has  seen  the  road  wagon  supplanted  by  the  canal,  the  canal  and  steam- 
boat by  the  railroad.  He  has,  in  the  early  days,  seen  traffic  that  was 
handled  and  paid  for  at  every  change  of  carrier — from  railroad  to  canal, 
from  canal  back  to  railroad,  again  to  canal,  and  then  on  to  the  steamboat 
— and  also  seen  it  in  these  later  days  moved  between  all  points  however 
remote,  without  a change  of  vehicle,  and  billed  from  its  starting-point 
clear  to  its  destination — from  Maine  to  Mexico  if  need  be;  in  short,  the 
modern  railroad  freight  system,  to  the  use  of  which  we  have  grown  so 
accustomed  that  we  cannot  realize  that  any  other  course  was  ever  pursued. 
In  his  own  business  as  forwarder  or  carrier  he  has  paid  five  dollars  per  the 
one  hundred  pounds,  to  the  wagoner,  for  a three  hundred  miles’  haul  be- 
tween Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh,  occupying  twenty  days ; 
and  has  lived  to  see  tonnage  scrambled  for  at  rates  one  hundred  times  less. 
In  short,  Mr.  Thaw  has  spent  fifty  consecutive  years  in  one  line  of  busi- 
ness, and  that,  too,  over  a time  in  which  some  marvelous  changes  have 
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taken  place.  That  he  has  kept  abreast  of  the  times  and  made  each  of 
these  changes  subservient  to  the  demands  and  use  of  his  calling,  let  his  life 
and  its  wonderful  success  stand  for  answer. 

He  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  on  October  12,  1818,  of  parents  who  settled 
there  in  1804.  His  father,  John  Thaw,  came  from  Philadelphia  as  teller 
of  a branch  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  established  in  Pitts- 
burgh in  the  last  mentioned  year.  This  subsequently  became  the  Pitts- 
burgh branch  of  the  United  States  bank,  of  which  he  was  cashier,  and 
whose  charter  expired  in  1836.  The  son,  William,  was  educated  in  the 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  located  at  Pittsburgh.  His  first 
business  occupation  was  as  clerk  in  the  United  States  branch  bank,  in 
1834.  On  February  9,  1835,  he  engaged  in  the  forwarding  and  commis- 
sion business  as  a clerk  with  McKee,  Clarke  & Co.  In  1840,  in  connec- 
tion with  Thomas.  S.  Clarke,  he  formed  the  firm  of  Clarke  & Thaw,  canal  and 
steamboat  owners  and  transporters,  which  company  continued  in  business 
until  1855.  These  were  fifteen  busy  and  remarkable  years.  The  canal 
system  was  the  great  avenue  of  communication  between  the  east  and  the 
west.  The  opening  of  some  such  artificial  channel  was  suggested  as 
early  as  1762,  but  the  almost  insuperable  barriers  in  the  way  deterred 
from  any  practical  attempt.  Nothing  was  done  until  in  1823  or  1824  a 
bill  passed  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  authorizing  a commission  for  the 
exploration  of  a route  from  Harrisburgh  to  Pittsburgh  via  the  Juniata 
and  Conemaugh,  the  western  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Sinnema- 
honing  and  Allegheny.  Public  sentiment  was  stirred  up  to  aid  the 
project  along.  In  August,  1825,  a convention  of  the  friends  of  the  enter- 
prise was  held  at  Harrisburgh,  in  which  forty-six  counties  were  repre- 
sented, and  strong  resolutions  of  endorsement  adopted.  The  Juniata  and 
Conemaugh  route  was  reported  as  the  most  practicable,  and  was  adopted 
and  the  contracts  let.  In  the  fall  of  1827  water  was  let  into  the  levels, 
but  the  defects  of  soil  were  such  in  many  places  that  it  had  to  be  let  out 
again  and  the  sides  lined  with  clay.  In  the  fall  of  1834  the  Philadelphia 
& Columbia  road,  and  the  Allegheny  Portage  road  over  the  mountains 
were  completed,  giving  at  last  a through  line  from  the  metropolis  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania  to  that  of  western  Pennsylvania.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  it  gave  Pittsburgh  a wonderful  commercial  impetus,  with  the 
canals  feeding  her  on  one  side  and  the  great  lines  of  river  steamboats  on 
the  other.  The  mineral  resources  of  that  section  of  the  country  were 
soon  on  their  way  to  development — salt,  iron,  coal,  etc.  The  canal  and 
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great  rivers  meeting  here,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  business  of  for- 
warding was  one  of  the  great  enterprises  of  the  day,  and  that  there  was 
rivalry  of  the  most  intense  character.  Nor  need  many  be  told  that  the 
Pennsylvania  & Ohio  line,  owned  and  managed  by  Clarke  & Thaw, 
held  its  own  with  the  rest.  Under  the  canal  rules  each  line  owned  its 
own  boats  and  horses,  employed  its  own  men  and  ran  on  its  own  schedule, 
paying  tolls  for  the  use  of  the  waterway  to  the  state.  Each  line  also 
owned  and  loaded  or  unloaded  its  own  cars  on  the  connecting  railways, 
the  owner  of  the  road  providing  the  motive  power  and  charging  so  much 
to  haul  each  car  a given  distance.  To  overcome  the  disadvantages  of 
these  alternate  links  of  railroads  and  canal  which  constituted  the  main 
line  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  public  work,  devices  were  in  use  by 
which  a canal  boat  ouilt  in  three  or  four  sections  was  placed  upon  trucks 
built  to  hold  one  section  securely,  and  so  carried  over  the  mountains  by 
rail.  The  state  encouraged  this  system  by  supplying  the  trucks  and  by 
discriminating  tolls,  but  the  inherent  defects  of  the  plan  prevented  its 
general  adoption. 

Under  this  cumbersome  and  unique  system,  individual  activity  and  vigi- 
lance counted  for  much,  as  the  great  point  of  one  line  was  to  carry  its 
goods  to  the  point  of  destination  before  the  others.  A great  business 
that  seemed  as  though  of  permanent  character  was  built  up,  and  a large 
capital  was  invested  in  it. 

But  the  new  order  of  things  commenced  gradually  to  dawn.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  steam  began  to  suggest  themselves,  and  experiments  of  a 
crude  but  potent  nature  were  tried  with  a main  result  of  success.  When 
the  firm  of  Clarke  & Thaw  was  only  six  years  old,  on  April  13,  1846, 
the  now  great  and  powerful  Pennsylvania  Railroad  company  had  a small 
and  humble  beginning.  Its  original  line  was  declared  to  be  between  Har- 
risburgh  and  Pittsburgh.  The  work  of  construction  was  begun  at  the 
first  named  place  in  July,  1847.  The  division  from  that  point  to  a junc- 
tion at  Hollidaysburgh,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains,  with  the 
Portage  railroad — then  a state  work  and  operated  in  connection  with  the 
canals — was  opened  September  16,  1850.  The  western  division,  from  the 
western  end  of  the  Portage  railroad  at  Johnstown  to  Pittsburgh,  was 
opened  September  10,  1852.  The  mountain  division  was  opened  Febru- 
ary 15,  1854,  and  the  subsequent  purchase  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
company  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  road  from  its  original  owner, 
the  state,  gave  a direct  rail  connection  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh, 
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and  put  an  end  to  the  canals.  For  the  works  purchased  of  the  state,  be- 
tween those  two  points,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  company  paid 
000  in  its  five  per  cent,  bonds,  payable  at  the  rate  of  $460,000  annually, 
the  balance,  after  the  payment  of  interest,  going  to  the  reduction  of  the 
principal. 

When  the  railroads  began  to  offer  their  competition  to  the  canal  and 
river  boats,  which  long  experience  and  care  had  placed  on  the  footing  of 
good  management,  and  to  which  an  undisputed  field  heretofore  had  given 
possession  of  the  then  existing  business,  the  steam  railroad  lines  were 
such  clumsy  and  ill  managed  affairs  that,  for  a year  or  so,  the  transporters 
by  the  old  methods  actually  held  their  own,  and  began  to  believe  that  the 
new  order  of  things  would  not  disturb  them  so  much  after  all.  But  grad- 
ually they  came  to  see  their  mistake.  As  the  railroads  developed  and 
stretched  out  into  points  where  the  water  lines  could  not  reach,  as  con- 
nections with  this  city  or  that  were  made,  as  the  new  monster  settled  to 
his  harness  and  became  more  manageable,  as  the  crude  methods  of  the 
early  days  began  to  work  into  those  that  were  of  a better  order,  the  in- 
evitable result  began  to  be  seen.  The  course  that  had  made  a success  of 
the  waterways  had  a like  effect  on  the  iron  lines.  Experience,  method 
and  the  adjustment  of  clashing  interests  brought  harmony  and  smooth- 
ness, and  the  steam  began  to  gain  the  victory.  The  weaker,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  every  contest  since  that  between  Eve  and  the  serpent,  went  to 
the  wall.  The  year  1855  saw  Mr.  Thaw,  with  others  in  a like  position, 
with  a difficult  task  on  his  hands — which  was  to  dispose  of  his  vessel  and 
canalboat  interest  with  the  least  possible  loss.  He  gave  the  year  to  the 
task;  the  canalboats  were  sold  here  and  there  as  they  could  be,  the  most 
of  them  going  to  canal  systems  that  were  yet  in  operation.  The  great 
boats  on  the  Ohio  proved  a more  difficult  task.  By  close  figuring  and 
hard  work,  Mr.  Thaw  had  about  completed  an  arrangement  to  run  them 
on  the  lower  Mississippi  as  mail  boats,  when  the  postmaster-general,  for 
political  reasons,  gave  the  contracts  to  a weak  and  poorly  equipped  line, 
and  so  that  avenue  of  escape  was  closed.  The  attempt  made  to  hold 
their  own  against  the  roads  lasted  over  several  years  and  was  attended 
with  inevitable  loss.  Had  the  owners  taken  some  of  these  boats  that,  in 
1852,  were  worth  ;^40,000  each,  and  run  them,  early  in  1853,  on  a sand- 
bar and  set  fire  to  them  without  insurance,  they  would  have  saved  money, 
so  costly  did  the  competition  become.  The  history  of  the  great  Ohio 
steamers  was,  in  short,  a repetition  of  that  made  by  the  palatial  lines  on 
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Lake  Erie  in  the  decade  between  1850  and  i860.  The  course  of  the 
roads  at  first  was  not  altogether  a success,  as  they  had  their  discourage- 
ments and  heavy  trials.  Some  of  them  were  able  to  raise  just  enough 
money  to  build  the  roadway  and  lay  the  iron,  and  were  compelled  to 
depend  on  others  for  equipment.  Mr.  Thaw  himself  was  one  of  a part- 
nership which  built  one  hundred  cars — a great  undertaking  in  those  days 
— and  leased  them  to  the  poor  and  struggling  Fort  Wayne  road. 

In  1856  Mr.  Thaw  joined  his  former  partner,  Thomas  S.  Clarke,  who 
had  the  year  before  undertaken  the  conduct  of  the  freight  traffic  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  company  to  and  from  all  points  west  of  Pittsburgh. 
This  was  a business  then  only  in  its  infancy,  and  about  to  leave  the  Ohio 
river  for  the  lines  of  railroad  just  opened  from  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis.  The  crude  and  tedious  methods  of  handling  freight  have  been 
alluded  to  in  the  above,  but  those  who  have  been  used  only  to  the 
methods  in  operation  to-day  can  hardly  understand  how  cumbersome  the 
old  way  was  and  are  surprised  that  an  improvement  should  not  have  been 
earlier  suggested.  A small  line  of  railroad  would  carry  a miscellaneous 
load  of  goods  to  the  terminus  of  its  responsibility  or  authority,  turn  them 
over  to  the  next  line,  unpack  from  one  car  into  another,  receive  pay  for 
the  distance  traversed,  new  bills  would  be  made  for  the  next  line,  and  the 
same  operation  repeated  at  every  change  of  road.  Depots  were  built 
apart,  and  traffic  had  to  be  hauled  across  from  one  to  the  other  on  drays, 
causing  expense  and  delay.  The  whole  thing  was  an  experiment,  we 
must  remember,  and  had  to  go  through  the  usual  stages  of  development 
and  growth.  It  was  a great  step  forward  when  the  point  was  reached 
where  a car  was  unloaded  and  its  contents  directed  to  be  kept  together 
and  sent  forward  as  a designated  carload  on  the  next  line. 

By  1864  the  progress  of  railway  construction  and  the  great  increase  of 
traffic  forced  the  adoption  of  methods  to  avoid  these  transfers  and  re- 
handling and  to  meet  the  public  demand  for  responsible  through  bills  of 
lading  in  place  of  the  divided  and  irresponsible  way  in  which,  until  then, 
the  several  roads  forming  any  long  line  conducted  their  through  business. 
In  meeting  this  want  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  roads  devised  the  first 
organization  for  supplying  through  cars,  both  to  avoid  transfer  and  to 
supply  equipment  to  the  then  new  and  poor  roads  west  of  Pittsburgh. 
Of  this  undertaking,  known  as  the  Star  Union  line,  Mr.  Thaw  had  charge 
until  1873.  It  was  followed  by  similar  methods  on  other  roads;  and, 
with  modifications  to  meet  the  increasing  growth  of  tonnage,  it  still  re- 
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mains  in  operation  in  the  larger  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania  com- 
pany. Those  who,  as  spectators,  viewed  this  solving  of  the  great  traffic 
problem,  and  noted  the  value  of  the  new  method  that  had  supplanted  the 
old,  give  to  William  Thaw  a large  share  of  the  credit  thereof,  feeling  that 
it  was  his  keen  vision,  his  ready  appreciation  of  what  was  needed,  and 
executive  ability  in  adapting  opportunities  to  those  needs,  that  largely 
produced  the  desired  result  But  Mr.  Thaw,  with  an  earnestness  that 
means  sincerity,  and  with  a modesty  that  is  one  of  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  man,  disclaims  any  credit  of  a special  nature,  and  says  that 
his  labor  was  shared  by  many  men,  and  that  the  new  order  of  things 
came  by  its  own  motion  and  because  there  was  need  of  it.  In  some  way, 
and  by  some  hands,  he  feels,  it  would  have  been  worked  out  to  a solution. 

Mr.  Thaw’s  next  onward  step  in  the  railroad  business  was  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  Pennsylvania  company.  That  great  enterprise  was 
chartered  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  on  April  7,  1870,  for  the 
purpose  of  managing  in  the  interest  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  com- 
pany the  railroads  leased  and  controlled  by  the  latter  west  of  Pittsburgh. 
Its  power,  immensity  and  responsibility  may  be  imagined  from  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  lines  under  its  control  : Total  length  of  line 

leased  to  the  Pennsylvania  company,  1,357.5  miles  ; length  of  line  through 
stock  ownership,  1,433.2  miles;  length  of  line  through  advances  and 
guarantees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  company,  420.5  miles;  aggre- 
gate length  of  lines  operated,  3,211.2  miles.  Among  these  lines  are  such 
important  railways  as  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  & Chicago,  the  Erie  & 
Pittsburgh  railroad,  the  Cleveland  & Pittsburgh  and  its  branches,  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  & St.  Louis  railway  (Pan  Handle),  the  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  & Pittsburgh  railroad,  the  Cincinnati  & Muskingum  Valley  rail- 
way, the  Little  Miami,  the  St.  Louis,  Vandalia  & Terre  Haute  railroad, 
the  Grand  Rapids  & Indiana  railroad,  and  many  more  of  a smaller  nature 
that  need  not  be  recapitulated  here.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania company  was  originally  1 2, 000, 000,  of  which  ;^8,ooo,ooo  was  pre- 
ferred and  ;^4,ooo,ooo  common.  The  common  stock  was  issued,  but  in 
1874  was  purchased  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  company.  Subse- 
quently the  capital  stock  was  increased  to  ;^20,ooo,ooo  and  is  entirely 
owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  company,  so  that  the  Pennsylvania 
company,  in  all  its  forms  and  possessions,  is  the  sole  property  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  company.  Mr.  Thaw,  in  addition  to  being  a 
director  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  company,  is  second  vice-president 
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of  the  Pennsylvania  company.  Since  1873  he  has  been  largely  relieved 
of  duties  connected  immediately  with  transportation,  and  has  been  giving 
his  attention  mainly  to  the  internal  and  financial  affairs  of  the  corporation 
he  serves.  He  is  also  second  vice-president  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati 
& St.  Louis  railway,  managed  by  the  Pennsylvania  company. 

Mr.  Thaw  has  been  a member  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  church  for 
many  years.  He  is  a director  in  the  Allegheny  cemetery.  To  the  Alle- 
gheny observatory  he  has  been  a warm  and  generous  friend,  and  much  of 
the  grand  work  that  Professor  Langley  has  done  for  science  and  to 
render  the  name  of  his  institution  known  the  world  over  could  never  have 
been  done  without  the  ample  and  unhesitating  generosity  of  Mr.  Thaw. 
The  expedition  made  to  Mt.  Whitney,  in  southern  California  some  years 
since  by  Professor  Langley,  from  which  such  admirable  scientific  results 
were  obtained,  was  largely  possible  through  the  help  of  Mr.  Thaw ; and 
when  Professor  Langley,  in  April  last,  in  his  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, London,  spoke  of  “ the  liberality  of  a citizen  of  Pittsburgh,  to  whose 
encouragement  the  enterprise  was  due,”  and  who  had  “furnished  the 
costly  and  delicate  apparatus  for  the  expedition,”  no  one  in  Pittsburgh 
needed  to  be  told  who  was  the  man  so  delicately  described.  Mr.  Thaw 
has  been  married  twice  and  has  a large  family  of  children  and  grand- 
children. Six  sons  and  four  daugters  are  living,  three  of  them  married. 

Mr.  Thaw,  in  his  personal  relations,  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
charitable  men  of  Pittsburgh.  His  immense  fortune  is  worthily  used, 
and  such  good  done  with  it  that  no  one  can  begrudge  him  its  posses- 
sion. His  affection  for  his  alma  mater^  the  Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, is  such  that  he  has  given  it  at  various  times  from  three  to  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  is,  mentally,  a remarkable  man.  Gifted 
with  a high  order  of  intellect  which  has  been  ripened  by  long  years  of 
observation  and  thought,  he  grasps  quickly  the  salient  points  of  any  sub- 
ject presented  to  him,  and  reasons  rapidly  to  a conclusion  on  the  questions 
it  may  contain.  Caution,  however,  marks  all  his  efforts  to  reach  the 
solution  of  any  matter  in  which  he  has  to  exercise  sound  discretion  and 
good  judgment.  Though  impetuous  in  temperament  and  persistent  in  the 
assertion  of  his  convictions,  he  listens  well  to  any  one  in  whom  he  has 
confidence  that  may  happen  to  differ  from  him,  and  willingly  changes  his 
views  when  he  is  convinced  that  they  are  wrong.  But  whoever  assumes 
to  set  him  right  must  be  well,  prepared  on  the  question  for  discussion,  for 
Mr.  Thaw  has  a rare  command  of  language  and  facts,  and  always 
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delivers  himself  with  such  a degree  of  earnestness  that  few  men  are  his 
match.  His  reasoning  is  based  on  his  moral  convictions  of  right  and 
duty,  and  never  on  mere  speculations  such  as  policy  or  expediency 
might  suggest  Honest,  sincere  and  self-reliant,  he  never  shrinks  from 
the  discharge  of  what  he  has  to  do,  nor  from  asserting  his  well  formed 
opinions.  In  enterprises  of  great  moment,  he  takes  broad  and  compre- 
hensive views,  such  as  always  secure  the  confidence  of  his  associates,  and 
is  regarded  as  a safe  and  prudent  adviser. 

In  the  social  walks  of  life  he  is 'all  that  kindness  could  require  or  cour- 
tesy could  expect.  Buoyant  in  disposition,'  mild  and  gentle  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-men',-  and  strictly  "upright  in  all  his  dealings,  he  is 
well  entitled  to  the  high  rank 'he' has,  for- his  character  in  all  its  elements 
is  beyond  reproach  and  his  'reputation:withbut  a stain.  His  confidence 
once  gained  is  rarely  lost.  The’ friends  of  his  early  years  are  the  special 
objects  of  his  regard,  and  their  children  and  grandchildren  share,  by  in- 
heritance, the  love  he  bore  the  .parent  stock.  Neither  time  nor  adversity 
has  changed  him  tow’ards  them',. no’r.  will,  while  the  warm  emotions  of 
his  nature  continue.  ' His’ sympathy,  for  the  sick',  and  suffering,  his  large 
benefactions  to  those  whose  calamities  have' made  their  lives  bitter  and 
full  of  sorrow,  and  his  constant  effo’rtsTor  the  advancement  of  projects  of 
a humane  character  have  wori’  for  him  the  admiration  and  love  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  striking  in  the  structure  of 
his  mind  than  the  generous  impulses  it  sends  forth.  If  the  widow,  the 
orphan,  the  sick  or  the  suffering  tell  him  the  story  of  a blasted  life,  or  of 
the  sorrows  that  have  fallen  upon  them,  his  heart  throbs  with  emotion  at 
the  recital,  and  his  tears  are  companions  of  those  that  course  the  cheeks 
of  the  unfortunate  ones.  Though  rich,  he  has  shown  how  wealth  rnay 
add  to  the  glitter  of  gold  by  making  bright  the  desolate  home  and  fireside 
of  the  poor  and  needy.  He  has  lived  to  benefit  many,  and  in  a plain, 
unassuming  way,  has  passed  thus  far  through  life,  and  will,  long  after  the 
grave  closes  over  him,  be  remembered  for  his  good  deeds. 


ALEXANDER  BRADLEY. 

Among  the  men  who  have  aided  in  making  Pittsburgh  the  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  force  she  is  to-day,  who  was  among  her  pioneers  and 
who  still  occupies  a position  of  great  usefulness,  is  Alexander  Bradley, 
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president  of  the  Tradesman’s  National  bank,  and  of  prominence  in  many 
ways.  Although  past  the  allotted  three  score  and  ten,  he  is  a hale  and 
hearty  man,  capable  of  large  business  transactions,  with  an  eye  that  has 
lost  none  of  its  keenness  and  a brain  as  clear  as  a bell.  He  is  at  his  post 
of  duty  every  day  and  bids  fair  to  see  many  a year  of  usefulness.  He 
was  born  in  Baltimore  on  October  31,  1812,  his  father  dying  when  he  was 
only  a few  months  old.  He  left  Baltimore  when  seven  years  of  age  and 
went  to  Cumberland,  Maryland,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  fifteen 
years  old,  when  he  removed  to  Pittsburgh.  His  youth  was  devoted  to 
hard  labor,  such  education  as  he  was  given  coming  through  his  own  efforts, 
and  all  that  he  has  accumulated  is  the  result  of  his  own  industry  and 
brains.  He  learned  the  foundry  business  and  learned  it  well,  and  in  these 
later  years  he  says  that  the  idea  early  found  lodgment  in  his  mind  that  no 
matter  how  high  up  he  should  be  enabled  to  go  in  the  business,  it  was  to 
his  benefit  to  know  all  the  facts  thereof  and  to  be  its  master  from  the 
bottom  up.  He  entered  the  employ  of  W.  T.  McClurg,  then  one  of  the 
leading  iron  men  of  Pittsburgh.  When  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  innocently  fell  a victim  to  the  intense  political  rancor  of  those  days. 
In  1828  General  Jackson,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  Presidency,  paid 
a visit  to  Pittsburgh.  A number  of  the  men  in  McClurg’.s  employ  made 
him  a visit,  and  probably  only  did  so  from  a due  regard  to  the  hero  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  holder  of  so  high  an  office.  The  boy  Bradley  went  with 
the  rest,  with  no  idea  that  any  political  significance  could  be  attached  to 
the  act.  But  he  and  the  men  whom  he  had  accompanied  found  themselves 
out  of  work  on  their  return,  as  McClurg,  who  was  an  intense  Federalist, 
resented  their  action.  Young  Bradley,  although  not  apprenticed,  had 
agreed  to  remain  during  an  apprentice’s  period  at  low  wages,  and  the 
move  was  fortunate  for  him,  as  he  soon  went  into  another  foundry  on  full 
pay.  He  was  employed  for  a time  by  Freeman  & Miller,  and  spent  a short 
time  in  Connellsville.  In  1837  began  life  on  his  own  account,  becom- 
ing a partner  in  the  Franklin  foundry,  owned  by  W.  T.  McClurg  & Com- 
pany, the  chief  partner  being  his  old  employer.  In  1846  he  made  a 
move  that  gave  direction  to  his  whole  after  life  and  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  business  success  of  Pittsburgh.  The  idea  did  not  lie  pleasantly  on 
his  mind  that  all  the  stoves  used  in  and  about  Pittsburgh  were  made  else- 
where, and  he  determined  that  that  fact  should  stand  in  reproach  no  longer. 
He  embarked  in  the  stove  manufacture.  His  brother  Charles  was  associ- 
ated with  him,  and  the  name  of  the  firm  was  A.  Bradley  & Company, 
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which  it  has  been  ever  since,  through  all  the  days  of  its  great  success,  no 
change  being  made  when,  at  the  death  of  his  brother,  in  1848,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Bradley  became  the  sole  proprietor,  as  he  is  at  present.  The 
foundry  was  located  on  the  present  site  of  the  Allegheny  depot,  above 
Sixteenth  street,  on  the  Allegheny  river.  The  struggle  for  the  first  few 
years  was  a severe  one,  as  the  new  firm  ha'd  little  money,  and  from  the 
start  lived  up  to  a rule  which  Mr.  Bradley  has  always  lived  up  to — never 
to  go  in  debt.  Such  business  as  could  be  done  on  the  capital  at  command 
was  done,  while  the  rest  had  to  wait  until  a better  time  in  the  future. 
They  commenced  with  about  fifty  men.  They  sold  all  they  made  quite 
readily,  but  the  whole  venture  was  carried  on  in  a limited  and  safe  way. 
The  first  lot  of  one  hundred  that  was  ever  sold  on  one  order  was  regarded 
as  a great  commercial  transaction  and  as  one  of  the  business  events  of 
that  year.  The  goods  went  to  a man  named  Slocum,  who  lived  at  Browns- 
ville. In  small  lots  the  stoves  went  for  sixteen  dollars  each,  but  this  order 
was  filled  for  fifteeen  hundred  dollars.  Five  years  afterwards  the  firm 
had  so  increased  its  business  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  was  lessened, 
and  they  could  afford  to  sell  the  same  stove  for  ten  dollars.  The  iron 
they  used  in  the  early  days  came  mostly  from  Ironton  and  Portsmouth. 
As  the  years  went  by  and  Mr.  Bradley’s  reputation  for  fair  dealing  and 
honest  work  grew,  his  business  began  to  broaden  out,  and  he  soon  found 
himself  with  all  he  could  do.  The  rapid  opening  of  the  great  west  gave 
him  a field  which  he  made  good  use  of.  The  result  was  that  his  little 
establishment  soon  found  itself  the  largest  stove  foundry  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  best  known  in  the  land.  The  question  of  en- 
largement was  soon  presented  and  a change  of  place  decided  on,  a pur- 
chase of  land  being  made  on  Twelfth  and  ^Etna  streets,  the  present  loca- 
tion. The  spot  is  that  occupied  by  McClurg  at  the  time  Mr.  Bradley  first 
entered  his  employ,  when  he  first  began  to  learn  the  foundry  business. 
The  point  is  one  of  the  historic  places  of  Pittsburgh  in  the  iron  business, 
and  where  many  cannon  were  made  for  the  government  during  the  Re- 
bellion. Mr.  Bradley  leveled  the  old  buildings  to  the  ground,  erecting 
new  ones  and  creating  such  an  establishment  as  was  best  fitted  in  every 
respect  for  the  business  it  was  to  carry  on.  It  gives  employment  to  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
small  beginning  of  1846  has  grown  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  one 
year  twenty-one  thousand  stoves  were  made. 

Mr.  Bradley  has  in  later  years  given  much  attention  to  other  lines  of 
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business,  and  especially  to  banking.  He  founded  the  Tradesman’s 
National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  that  opened  for  business  on  December  31, 
1864.  It  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  soundest  and  best  managed  financial 
institutions  of  the  west.  Mr.  Bradley  has  been  its  president  from  the 
start,  and  gives  to  it  a close  personal  attention.  Its  charter  was  renewed 
for  twenty  years  in  1884.  For  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  it  has  been  a 
government  depository,  and  has  paid  out  over  ten  million  dollars  in  pen- 
sion money  alone.  One  day  in  each  three  months  sees  a busy  scene  at 
this  institution.  The  doors  are  open  half  an  hour  earlier  than  on  other 
days,  but  even  then  a crowd  of  from  five  to  seven  hundred  pensioners  are 
in  waiting,  and  a stranger  in  the  city  would  half  imagine  that  there  was  a 
run  on  the  bank.  There  are  many  white  haired  and  crippled  veterans  in  the 
line,  but  the  majority  are  women.  Each  year  some  poor  old  fellow’s 
name  will  be  absent  here  and  there  from  the  roll,  showing  that  death  has 
called  over  the  list  at  the  end  of  life’s  battle  and  claimed  its  own.  It 
becomes  no  cause  of  pain  to  any  citizen  of  the  republic  for  which  these 
men  so  bravely  fought,  to  feel  that  out  of'  the  Nation’s  purse  came  help 
and  sustenance  to  them  during  the  closing  years  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  Bradley  has  also  been  connected  with  many  other  of  the  banking 
institutions  of  Pittsburgh.  He  was  for  a number  of  years  a director  in 
the  old  Trust  company,  which  became  afterwards  the  First  National  bank. 
He  was  a director  for  three  years  in  the  Citizens’  National  bank,  and  is 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  Pittsburgh  Bank  for  Savings,  a very  prosperous 
concern.  He  is  one  of  its  directors.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Dollar  Savings  bank,  which  was  started  to  encourage  the  poor  to  make 
deposits  and  thus  save  money  which  might  otherwise  have  been  wasted. 
It  has  now  some  nine  million  dollars  in  deposits,  and  has  done  a great 
degree  of  good.  He  resigned  from  its  directory  in  1862.  In  other 
lines  of  business  and  in  charitable  work  he  has  been  active.  He  has 
been  for  years  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  Monongahela  Navigation 
company,  and  was  through  a long  term  of  service  one  of  its  most  active 
directors.  For  twenty  years  he  has  been  a trustee  of  the  University 
of  Western  Pennsylvania ; is  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Allegheny 
college  at  Meadville  ; was  one  of  the  originators  of  Christ’s  church 
(Methodist)  at  Pittsburgh,  and  has  been  president  of  its  board  of  trustees 
for  twenty  years.  He  has  also  been  prominent  in  other  public  and  benev- 
olent institutions  and  societies,  which  I will  not  here  stop  to  name. 

While  engaged  in  important  business  enterprises,  Mr.  Bradley  has  also 
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found  time  for  culture  in  many  directions  and  for  travel.  He  has  visited 
California  and  other  of  the  great  points  of  interest  in  the  far  west.  In 
1862  his  health  gave  way  in  such  degree  that  he  was  compelled  to  cease 
personal  attention  to  business,  and  made  a trip  to  Europe.  He  was  ab- 
sent only  four  months,  as  his  deep  interest  in  the  stirring  events  on  this 
side  drew  him  home  with  a power  that  nothing  else  could  have  exercised. 
One  cannot  spend  an  hour  in  his  company  without  feeling  that  no  matter 
through  what  lines  of  Scottish  ancestry  or  clans  his  lineage  may  run,  there 
is  not  a thought  in  his  heart  or  a fibre  in  his  being  that  does  not  feel  itself 
rooted  in  a pure  American  patriotism.  This  trait  makes  itself  felt  in 
everything  he  does  or  says,  and  is  one  of  his  distinctive  qualities  of  char- 
acter. I was  talking  with  him  once  touching  his  view  of  things  abroad, 
when  he  said,  with  a deep  emotion,  “The  saddest  day  of  my  life  was  one 
in  which  the  newsboys  all  day  sung  out:  ‘All  about  the  Federal  disaster.’ 

It  was  when  I was  in  Europe,  and  that  cry,  coming  as  it  did  when  far 
away  and  among  strangers,  weighted  me  with  an  inexpressible  feeling  of 
sadness  and  fear.  One  cannot  describe  it.  A few  Americans  would  get 
together,  and  they  could  think  of  nothing  else.”  On  his  return  from 
Europe  on  this  first  trip  he  was  a passenger  on  the  Great  Eastern.  To 
while  away  the  time,  a series  of  races  were  gotten  up,  Mr.  Bradley  and 
other  returning  Americans  being  among  the  managers  and  contributors  to 
the  purse  that  had  been  made  up.  On  one  occasion  it  was  noticed  that 
the  American  flag  was  not  up.  The  Americans  decided  that  no  race  could 
come  off  until  that  was  attended  to.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  boat 
could  do  nothing,  and  said  it  was  all  in  the  hands  of  the  captain,  an 
Englishman,  who  was  then  asleep.  He  would  not  waken  him.  Then, 
said  the  Americans,  nothing  further  could  be  done.  Finally  the  captain 
was  sent  for,  and  was  met  by  Mr.  Bradley  and  the  rest  of  the  delegation. 
He  stormed  some  and  swore  a little  because  the  Americans  were  “such 
sticklers,”  but  the  flag  went  up  and  the  races  went  on.  The  incident 
illustrates  the  feelings  loyal  men  of  the  north  had  in  those  days  touching 
the  old  flag.  Mr.  Bradley  again  crossed  the  ocean,  in  1867,  and  made  an 
extended  European  tour.  In  these  later  days  he  gives  a part  of  his  time 
to  business  affairs  with  the  enterprise  and  watchfulness  of  early  times,  and 
a part  to  the  quiet  of  his  beautiful  home,  on  Center  avenue,  at  Millvale 
station,  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the 
suburbs  of  Pittsburgh.  His  life  has  been  one  of  labor  and  usefulness 
and  the  large  material  results  that  have  come  to  him  have  been  honestly 
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gained  and  are  most  worthily  used.  His  active  benevolence  is  one  of  the 
bright  things  to  be  seen  amid  the  selfish  deeds  of  mankind.  He  is  an 
especial  friend  to  the  church,  giving  to  all  denominations,  with  an  added 
generosity  to  his  own.  A gentleman  who  knows  him  well  says:  “He 

has  investments  in  hundreds  of  Methodist  churches  between  New  York 
and  New  Orleans.’’  He  founded  the  Latin  chair  at  Meadville  college, 
giving  it  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  has  given  liberally  to  that  col- 
lege in  other  ways.  Many  of  the  benevolent  institutions  of  Pittsburgh 
count  him  among  their  most  liberal  friends,  and  the  good  his  money  has 
done  in  the  world  cannot  be  estimated  until  the  full  records  of  many  lines 
of  work  are  written.  His  charity  in  private  is  great,  and  viewed  from  any 
side  of  life  he  cannot  but  be  counted  an  upright,  useful  and  noble  man. 

Charles  Elwood  Warren. 
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On  June  i8,  1812,  congress  formally  declared  war  on  Great  Britain,  and 
on  June  28,  a swift  riding-expressman  came  galloping  into  Cleveland  bear- 
ing the  President’s  proclamation  of  that  important  fact.  Ten  days  of  the 
most  rapid  work,  of  which  horse-flesh,  with  frequent  relays,  was  possible, 
had  been  consumed  in  carrying  the  news  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Cuya- 
hoga. I mention  this  incident  simply  as  evidence  of  the  means  for  going 
about  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  were  open  to  our  forefathers.  Where  the 
rivers  and  lakes  did  not  furnish  a natural  highway,  they  had  only  their  own 
muscles  or  those  of  their  horses  and  oxen  to  depend  on.  As  an  odd 
sample  of  natural  fact  they  no  doubt  had  heard  of  Hero’s  engine  in  which 
steam  was  captured  and  controlled  two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  of  the  Spanish  DeGaray  who  in  1 543  propelled  a vessel  by  steam 
power  in  the  harbor  of  Barcelona,  of  the  Italian  physician  who,  in  1620 
ground  his  drugs  by  aid  of  this  vaporous  monster  ; and  more  than  likely 
they  had  read  of  the  stationary  engine  of  Watts,  the  toy  locomotive  of 
William  Murdoch,  and  even  of  the  success  of  Trevithick  and  Stephenson 
who  opened  this  progressive  century  with  the  building  of  the  first  loco- 
motive by  which  cars  were  propelled.  But  the  railroad,  during  the  first  and 
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second  decade  of  the  century,  as  a means  of  practical  transportation  made 
pliable  to  the  uses  of  daily  commercial  life,  was  a matter  altogether  in  the 
air.  Cleveland  had,  in  the  early  days,  the  same  crude  means  of  move- 
ment and  the  same  difficulties  to  face  that  were  granted  to  her  pioneer 
neighbors,  except  that  the  lake  gave  her  vessel  facilities  in  one  direction, 
and  the  Cuyahoga  river  in  another.  Overland  freight  came  by  winter  in 
sleighs,  and  by  summer  on  a big  vehicle  called  a “ Pennsylvania”  or  “Con- 
estoga” wagon  which  had  to  be  put  together  solidly  and  well  provided 
with  strong  horses  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  pioneer  roads.  As 
compared  with  other  means  of  travel,  the  stage  coach  was  the  ‘‘palace 
car”  of  its  day.  Cleveland  took  a long  stride  upward  when  in  1820,  a 
stage  line  connected  it  with  Columbus,  and  in  the  autumn  another  joined 
her  to  Norwalk.  Wagon  lines  about  the  same  time  were  established  to 
Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo.  The  conveyance  in  which  passengers  to  Pitts- 
burgh rode  has  been  described  to  the  writer  by  an  old  settler  as  “a  can- 
vas top  set  solidly  on  a springless  wagon,  with  three  plain  boards  for  seats.” 
Hon.  Harvey  Rice  tells  of  a trip  he  made  to  Buffalo  about  1825.  Their 
conveyance  was  a rude  wagon  and  their  road  through  the  wilderness  with 
an  occasional  pioneer  settlement  or  Indian  camp.  The  weather  was  so 
bad  a part  of  the  time  that  the  passengers  were  compelled  to  lie  down  in 
the  wagon  box  and  cover  themselves  with  horse  blankets.  Two  days  and 
two  nights  were  consumed  in  the  passage,  or  about  a week  for  the  round 
trip,  at  a cost  of  ten  dollars,  which  did  not  include  meals.  Passengers  by 
stage  coach  in  the  summer  had  a comparatively  easy  time,  but  in  the 
spring  or  fall  their  lot  was  often  one  of  trouble.  “The  traveler”  says  an 
early  account  “was  sure  to  be  called  on  to  go  on  foot  a large  portion  of 
the  time,  and  was  often  expected  to  shoulder  a rail  and  carry  it  from  mud- 
hole  to  mudhole,  to  pry  out  the  vehicle  in  which  he  was,  in  theory,  sup- 
posed to  be  riding.”  In  1823  a movement  was  set  on  foot  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  highway.  The  state  directed  the  laying  out  of  a “free 
road  ” from  Cleveland  to  the  Ohio  river  in  Columbiana  county.  A move- 
ment was  made  in  the  same  year  to  turnpike  the  stage  road  running  to 
the  southwest,  and  as  a result  the  Wayne,  Medina  and  Cuyahoga  turnpike 
company  came  into  being  and  did  a good  work,  making  one  of  the  best 
highways  in  the  state.  In  1824  another  state  road  was  laid  out,  running 
through  Warrensville  and  Orange,  and  out  of  Cleveland  along  the  line  now 
known  as  Kinsman  street.  With  these  wagon  and  stage  lines,  with  the 
canal  when  opened,  and  with  the  facilities  offered  by  the  lake,  the  travel- 
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ing  public  was  compelled  to  content  itself  until  the  great  railroad  era 
dawned. 

I find  traces  of  a projected  Cleveland  and  Newburgh  road,  in  1835,  but 
it  came  to  nothing.  As  a foreshadowing  of  what  might  be  done,  there 
was  built,  about  that  date,  a tramway  with  wooden  rails,  from  the  city  to 
the  stone  quarries  of  East  Cleveland,  that  terminus  being  about  where 
Adelbert  college  now  stands.  The  rails  were  of  oak,  from  four  to  six 
inches  square.  The  line  ran  along  one  side  of  Euclid  road,  now  Euclid 
avenue,  although  there  is  no  record  of  any  one  having  given  the  right  of 
way.  Horse  power  supplied  the  place  of  a locomotive,  and  stone  was  the 
freight.  No  attempt  was  made  to  handle  a passenger  traffic.  The  road 
ended  in  failure,  as  the  keeping  up  of  the  line  and  general  expenses  made 
the  carrying  of  stone  cost  more  than  by  the  old  methods.  A far  more 
ambitious  venture  was  the  famous  but  unfortunate  Ohio  railroad,  that  was 
the  first  actual  attempt  to  make  a way  for  steam  power  through  this  city. 
Its  chief  promoter  and  friend  in  this  section  was  a Mr.  Allen  of  Wil- 
loughby, a Quaker,  and  at  one  time  a member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature. 
Its  route  was  from  the  Pennsylvania  line  to  the  projected  city  of  Manhat- 
tan, some  miles  below  Toledo,  on  the  Maumee  river.  The  state  was  per- 
suaded to  guarantee  it  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  in  payment 
thereof  held  a first  lien  on  the  road.  Under  an  expansive  clause  in  its 
charter  the  projectors  claimed  the  legal  right  to  do  a banking  business.  A 
large  number  of  notes  were  set  afloat  by  the  company,  being  secured  by 
the  property  of  the  road.  This  scrip  had  a large  circulation.  The  money 
received  was  used  in  work  at  various  points,  and  in  laying  out  and  adver- 
tising the  proposed  metropolis  of  the  Maumee  valley.  A great  many 
purchased  the  lots  of  the  new  city.  Such  parts  of  the  road  as  were  built 
seemed  to  have  been  placed  where  they  would  attract  the  most  attention 
and  advertise  the  scheme.  In  place  of  grading,  wooden  stilts  were  used, 
and  a good  share  of  the  track  was  to  be  carried  along  over  this  sort  of  a 
foundation.  The  route  through  Cleveland  extended  out  Lorain  street,  and 
not  over  ten  years  ago  these  wooden  reminders  of  a past  greatness  could 
still  be  seen  between  Cleveland  and  Sandusky.  The  crash  of  1837  came, 
and  the  Ohio  railroad  passed  out  of  existence  like  dry  stubble  in  the  flame. 
The  city  of  Manhattan  went  back  to  its  condition  of  semi-swampdom  and 
has  practically  remained  so  since.  The  men  who  had  placed  money  in  it 
never  took  any  out.  Holders  of  the  scrip  saw  it  change  to  worthless 
paper  in  their  hands.  The  state  never  received  a dollar  in  return  for  its 
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investment.  The  right  of  way  passed  into  other  hands,  and  eventually 
was  put  to  other  railroad  uses. 

CLEVELAND,  COLUMBUS,  CINCINNATI  & INDIANAPOLIS. 

It  was  in  these  days,  but  prior  to  the  panic,  that  a genuine  railroad 
project  took  form,  and  the  foundations  of  one  of  our  main  lines  were  laid. 
Hon.  John  Barr  visited  Cincinnati  and  interested  capitalists  to  work  in 
connection  with  those  of  Cleveland,  and  on  March  14,  1836,  the  charter 
of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  & Cincinnati  Railroad  company  was  granted. 
It  permitted  the  construction  of  a railroad  from  Cleveland  via  Columbus 
and  Wilmington  to  Cincinnati.  The  phenomenal  “hard  times”  that  fol- 
lowed a period  of  wonderful  inflation  prevented  the  work  being  entered 
upon  and  the  charter  lay  dormant  until  1845,  when  it  was  revived,  revised 
and  amended  by  an  act  of  March  12,  so  as  to  permit  it  to  build  as  far  as 
Columbus,  but  not  compelling  it  to  go  any  farther  than  that  point,  and 
allowing  it  to  unite  its  road  “with  any  other  then  or  thereafter  con- 
structed under  authority  of  the  general  assembly,  leading  from  any  point 
at  or  near  Lake  Erie  to  or  towards  the  southern  part  of  the  state.”  A 
new  company  was  organized  with  John  W.  Allen,  Richard  Hilliard,  John 
M.  Woolsey  and  Henry  B.  Payne  as  the  Cleveland  directors,  and  John  W. 
Allen  as  president.  The  city  of  Cleveland,  in  encouragement  of  the  en- 
terprise, voted  to  loan  its  credit  for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Many 
were  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  met,  and  long  and  severe  was  the  strain 
upon  those  who  had  given  themselves  to  the  task.  Capitalists  abroad 
were  unwilling  to  lend  their  aid.  A canvass  of  the  city  only  resulted  in 
securing  a subscription  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Woolsey 
was  sent  to  Cincinnati  to  negotiate  the  bonds  given  by  the  city,  and  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  to  enlist  the  aid  of  capitalists  of  those  cities. 
This  last  mission  was  a failure.  In  the  spring  of  1847  it  looked  as  though 
the  whole  thing  would  have  to  be  given  up  in  despair,  but  help  came 
through  the  willing  effort  of  two  influential  and  sagacious  men.  Mr. 
Richard  Hilliard  and  Mr.  Henry  B.  Payne  agreed  to  devote  three  months 
of  earnest  and  personal  effort  to  one  final  attempt,  and  so  well  did  they 
apply  themselves  that  additional  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  forty 
thousand  dollars  were  obtained,  and  the  skies  began  to  clear.  Mr.  Alfred 
Kelley  of  Columbus,  accepted  the  position  of  president,  and  a new  source 
of  influence  and  strength  was  thus  added.  Another  fortunate  move  was 
made  when  the  managers  prevailed  upon  Messrs.  Frederick  Harbach, 
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Amasa  Stone  and  Stillman  Witt  to  undertake  the  construction  of  the  line, 
and  to  take  the  principal  part  of  their  pay  in  stock.  At  this  point  in  nar- 
ration I cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a graphic  and  altogether  interesting 
account  of  the  difficulties  that  were  met  with  prior  to  reaching  the  hope- 
ful outlook  outlined  just  above.  It  is  the  best  account  I have  ever  seen  of 
the  form  of  procedure  that  was  deemed  necessary  to  keep  the  charter 
alive  at  a critical  time,  and  is  from  a paper  prepared  by  Mr.  George  F. 
Marshall  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Early  Settlers’  association.  He  says  : 

In  order  to  save  the  charter,  which  had  lain  dormant  for  a time  it  was  thought  best  to  make  a show 
of  work  on  the  line  already  surveyed.  One  bright  autumn  forenoon  about  a dozen  men  got  themselves 
together  near  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Atlantic  & Great  Western  Railway  depot  with  the  noble 
purpose  of  inaugurating  the  work  of  building  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  & Cincinnati  road.  Among 
the  number  were  Alfred  Kelley,  the  president ; T.  P.  Handy,  the  treasurer  ; J.  H.  Sargent,  the 
engineer  ; James  A.  Briggs,  the  attorney  ; and  H.  B.  Payne,  Oliver  Perry,  John  A.  Foote,  and  others 
besides  your  humble  servant.  On  that  memorable  spot  one  could  look  upon  those  vast  fields  of  bottom 
lands,  and  nothing  could  be  seen  but  unbroken  wide  meadows.  The  brick  residence  of  Joel  Scranton,  on 
the  north  and  the  mill  in  the  ravine  of  Walworth  run  on  the  south  were  the  only  show  of  buildings  in 
all  that  region  round  about.  These  gentlemen  had  met  to  inaugurate  the  work  on  the  railway,  yet  there 
was  a sadness  about  them  that  could  be  felt.  There  was  something  that  told  them  it  would  be  difficult 
to  make  much  of  a railroad  without  money  and  labor.  Yet  they  came  on  purpose  to  make  a show  of  a 
beginning.  Alfred  took  a shovel  and  with  his  foot  pressed  it  well  into  the  soft  and  willing  earth,  placing 
a good  chunk  in  the  tranquil  wheelbarrow  close  at  hand,  repeating  the  operation  until  a load  was 
attained,  and  dumping  it  a rod  or  so  to  the  south.  We  all  shouted  a good  sized  shout  that  the  road 
was  really  inaugurated.  Then  Mr.  Handy  did  a little  of  the  same  work,  as  well  as  Sargent  and  Briggs, 
while  I sat  on  the  nearest  log,  rejoicing  to  see  the  work  going  on  so  lively  and  in  such  able  hands.  * • 

All  that  fall  and  winter  one  man  was  kept  at  work  on  the  great  enterprise,  simply  to  hold  the  charter. 

' • * There  was  a serious  hinderance  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  which  came  in  this  wise  : The 

laborer  who  had  so  great  a job  on  his  hands  took  a look  and  thought  at  what  he  had  to  do.  It 
was  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  to  Columbus,  and  it  was  best  to  hurry  up  or  the  road  would  not  be 
ready  for  use  for  quite  a spell  to  come.  He  set  to  work  with  renewed  energy  for  a while,  then  threw 
himself  quite  out  of  breath  on  the  ground  for  a brief  rest,  when  the  rheumatism  took  hold  of  him  and 
sciatica  troubled  his  limbs  so  much  that  the  great  work  was  brought  to  a standstill.  He  struck  for  his 
altars  and  his  fires  at  home,  while  the  next  fall  of  snow  obliterated  the  line  of  his  progress  toward  the 
south,  and  the  directors  got  together  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  keep  the  work  moving  onward. 

The  result  shows  that  it  did  go  on,  for  in  February  of  1851  the  first 
through  train  was  run  from  Columbus  to  Cleveland,  bearing  the  members 
of  the  general  assembly,  state  officers  and  many  prominent  citizens  from 
the  capital  and  from  along  the  line.  The  terminus  of  the  road  had  origi- 
nally intended  to  be  at  Scranton’s  flats,  but  it  was  run  across  the  river  and 
into  the  city,  and  eventually  found  itself  in  the  Union  depot.  That  it 
early  formed  one  of  the  main  arteries  of  Cleveland’s  commercial  life  was 
demonstrated  years  ago,  and  that  it  has  always  been  managed  for  the 
good  of  this  city  is  a fact  so  well  known  and  so  thoroughly  appreciated 
that  only  a reference  thereto  is  necessary. 
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The  history  of  the  new  lines  that  were  formed  for  purposes  of  their 
own  but  eventually  became  a part  of  this  great  system,  can  be  briefly 
told.  The  Springfield  & Mansfield  Railroad  company  was  chartered 
March  2i,  1850,  with  authority  to  construct  a road  from  Springfield  to 
Mansfield.  In  the  August  term  of  the  court  of  Clarke  county,  in  1852, 
a decree  was  entered  changing  the  name  of  the  company  to  the  Spring- 
field,  Mt.  Vernon  & Pittsburgh  Railroad  company.  The  company  fail- 
ing to  meet  its  liabilities,  it  was  in  i860  placed  in  the  hands  of  John  R. 
Hilliard  as  receiver.  By  order  of  the  court  the  road  was  divided  into  two 
parts  and  sold  on  January  i,  1861.  The  part  which  was  already  built 
and  laid  with  iron,  extending  from  Springfield  to  Delaware,  was  purchased 
by  parties  who,  on  January  i,  1862,  resold  it  to  the  Cleveland,  Columbus 
& Cincinnati  company,  being  thereafter  known  as  the  Springfield  branch. 
On  December  26,  1864,  there  was  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state  of  Ohio  an  agreement  entered  into  on  September  4 of  that  year  for 
a consolidation  of  two  roads  already  existing — the  Indianapolis,  Pitts- 
burgh & Cleveland  Railroad  company  of  Indiana,  and  the  Bellefontaine 
& Indiana  Railroad  company  of  Ohio — by  which  these  two  organizations 
were  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  Bellefontaine  Railway  company. 
In  May,  1868,  an  agreement  was  made  between  this  latter  named  com- 
pany and  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  & Cincinnati  Railroad  company,  by 
which  they  were  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Cincinnati  & Indianapolis  Railway  company.  Connection  with  Indianap- 
olis was  thus  gained  ; and  a permanent  extension  through  to  Cincinnati 
was  gained  at  a later  date  by  a perpetual  lease  of  the  Cincinnati  & Spring- 
field  Railway  company’s  lines.  On  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1880,  this 
organization  leased  the  Mt.  Gilead  short  line,  running  from  Levering 
station  to  Mt.  Gilead;  and  on  June  23,  1882,  it  purchased  the  Indianap- 
olis & St.  Louis  road  from  Indianapolis  to  Terre  Haute,  and  also  its  rights 
as  lessee  of  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  & Terre  Haute  line,  which  runs  from 
East  St.  Louis  to  Terre  Haute.  With  this  was  also  acquired  the  Alton 
branch  from  Wann  to  Alton  in  Illinois. 

CLEVELAND  & PITTSBURGH. 

By  another  special  act  of  the  Ohio  legislature  on  March  14,  1836,  the 
same  day  on  which  that  of  the  above  named  road  was  issued,  a charter  was 
granted  to  the  Cleveland,  Warren  & Pittsburgh  Railroad  company,  per- 
mitting it  to  construct  a railroad  from  Cleveland  to  the  eastern  Ohio  line, 
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and  to  there  connect  with  any  road  to  be  built  under  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. As  all  railroad  experience  was  limited  in  those  days  in  a matter  of 
legislation  as  well  as  actual  practice,  the  charter  was  broad  in  its  scope  and 
loose  in  its  provisions.  It  allowed  the  president  and  directors  to  issue  and 
sell  stock  to  any  limit  their  desires  or  necessities  might  direct,  gave  them 
permission  to  select  any  route  they  might  choose,  to  condemn  land,  and 
to  propel  their  cars  by  any  motive  power  they  might  select.  The  same 
evil  days  that  befell  the  connection  between  the  Forest  City  and  Cincin- 
nati disturbed  and  delayed  the  venture  toward  the  southeast ; and  the  same 
revival  of  confidence  that  set  the  one  afloat  had  a reviving  effect  on  the 
other.  An  act  of  revival  and  amendment  was  passed  on  March  ii,  1845, 
and  the  route  was  changed  from  ‘‘the  most  direct  in  the  direction 
of  Pittsburgh  ” to  “the  most  direct,  practicable  and  least  expensive  route 
to  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  most  suitable  point.”  The  company  was  organ- 
ized at  Ravenna,  in  October  of  1845.  James  Stewart  of  Wellsville  was 
elected  president,  A.  G.  Cattell  secretary,  and  Cyrus  Prentiss  treasurer. 
All  preliminary  arrangements  were  made  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  the 
usual  amount  of  labor  and  responsibility  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
willing  few.  The  history  is  similar  to  that  of  its  predecessor  in  some 
respects,  and  its  final  triumph  and  usefulness  formed  a parallel  to  its 
neighbor’s.  In  July,  1847,  contracts  were  let  from  Wellsville 

northward,  and  the  actual  work  commenced.  The  Cleveland  end  of  the 
line  dragged  somewhat  from  lack  of  money,  and  it  was  not  until  1849 
that  the  last  of  the  work  was  finally  let.  By  legislation  had  in  February 
of  that  year  the  city  of  Cleveland  was  authorized  to  subscribe  to  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  company.  In  March,  1850,  the  company  was  authorized 
to  extend  an  arm  down  the  valley  of  the  Sandy  so  far  south  as  to  intersect 
the  Steubenville  & Indiana  road.  It  was  under  the  authority  of  this 
action  that  it  eventually  built  the  Tuscarawas  branch,  extending  from 
Bayard  to  New  Philadelphia.  In  February,  1851,  the  long  trial  began  to 
have  an  ending,  and  the  line  was  opened  from  Cleveland  to  Hudson. 
In  March  it  opened  on  to  Ravenna,  and  in  November  to  Hanover.  In 
1852  the  connection  through  to  Pittsburgh  was  finally  arranged  for. 
A history  of  its  Akron  branch  will  be  found  in  connection  with  that 
of  the  Cleveland,  Mt.  Vernon  & Delaware.  On  April  18,  1853,  the  leg- 
islature of  Pennsylvania  passed  a law  incorporating  the  Cleveland  & Pitts- 
burgh Railroad  company,  and  giving  full  assent  to  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Ohio  charter.  Under  this  and  later  legislation  the  company  completed 
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its  road  to  Rochester,  Pennsylvania,  and  from  Yellow  Creek  to  Bellaire. 
In  Decepiber,  1862,  a contract  was  entered  into  with  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne  & Chicago  Railway  company  for  a division  of  gross  earnings  of  the 
two  companies  upon  a specified  basis,  and  for  the  joint  use  of  the  track  of  the 
latter  from  Rochester  to  Pittsburgh,  a monthly  rental  of  ^7>o83.33  being 
paid  therefor,  in  addition  to  one-half  the  cost  of  repairs.  In  October,  1871, 
the  Cleveland  & Pittsburgh  road  was  leased  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
company  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  from  December  i,  1871, 
the  consideration  being  an  annual  rental  of  $786,795,  payable  in  quarterly 
installments,  and  the  payments  of  interest,  sinking  fund,  lease  of  track 
of  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  & Chicago  railway,  and  in  addition  $io,ooc 
per  annum  to  maintain  and  preserve  its  corporate  organization.  I have 
discovered  some  interesting  points  concerning  the  early  days  of  this  line 
in  an  article  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Smith,  its  present  general  manager, 
for  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Trade  report  of  1871.  He  says: 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  experimental  nature  of  railroading  even  at  that  comparatively  recent  period, 
as  illustrated  by  the  provisions  of  section  second  of  the  act  named,  which  authorized  the  corporation  to 
transfer  “property  and  persons  upon  tneir  road  by  the  power  and  force  of  steam,  ot  animals,  or  ot  any 
mechanical  or  other  power  or  any  combination  of  them,"  and  by  permitting  all  other  companies  and 
persons  to  transfer  property  and  passengers  upon  the  said  road  iii  their  own  vehicles  and  with  their  own 
power,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  company,  upon  the  payment  of  tolls,  after  the  man- 
ner of  canal  navigation.  . . The  general  assembly  with  the  governor  and  various  other  officers  ol  the 

state,  having  passed  over  the  line  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  & Cincinnati,  from  Cincinnati  to  Cleve- 
land, celebrating  its  opening  to  the  public,  were  on  the  twenty-second  of  February,  1851,  invited  to  visit 
the  thriving  village  of  Hudson  before  their  return  to  the  substantial  realities  of  life  at  the  capital.  This 
trip  was  accomplished  by  the  honorable  gentlemen,  not,  however,  without  experiencing  upon  the  rough 
and  unballasted  track  of  the  incipient  highway,  the  vicissitudes  incidental  to  railroad  fife.  Owing  to 
some  misunderstanding  the  supply  of  edibles  at  Hudson  was  far  too  meagre,  and  the  train  getting  off 
the  track  upon  the  return  trip,  the  excursionists  were  detained  to  a late  hour  of  the  night,  but  eventually 
their  honors  were  safely  landed  again  in  the  city  upon  the  lake  shore,  a hungrier  if  not  a wiser  and  hap- 
pier set  of  men.  In  March  following  the  track  was  constructed  to  Ravenna,  and  in  November  to  Han- 
over, a distance  of  seventy-five  miles  from  Cleveland.  In  the  exuberance  of  their  joy  the  stockholders 
at  their  meeting  resolved  “that  the  directors  be  requested  to  give  a free  ticket  to  each  stockholder  and 
his  lady  to  ride  over  the  road  from  Cleveland  and  Hanover  and  return  at  any  time  within  thirty  days, 
and  that  landholders  through  whose  land  the  road  passes  shall  be  entitled  to  a free  ticket  for  themselves 
and  wives  from  twenty  days  of  the  opening  of  the  road,  and  that  the  same  privilege  be  extended  over 
the  other  portions  of  the  road  when  completed.” 

In  speaking  of  the  financial  part  of  the  venture,  Mr.  Smith  says  that 
“the  enterprise  thus  completed  and  about  to  enter  upon  what  seemed  a 
course  of  prosperity  was  overtaken  by  the  financial  revulsion  of  1857, 
and  the  stagnation  of  business,  combined  with  a heavy  floating  debt, 
threatened  total  loss  of  the  invested  capital.  The  stock  which  a year  be- 
fore had  ranged  above  par  was  brought  down  to  seven  and  even  five  cents 
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on  the  dollar  in  the  market,  and  only  by  the  most  economical  and  skillful 
management  was  the  road  saved  to  the  stockholders.  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  the  road  shared  with  other  northern  lines  the  traffic 
diverted  by  the  closing  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  stimulated  business 
consequent  on  the  war,  and  rapidly  emerging  from  its  low  estate  its  stock 
reached  the  high  rate  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  per  cent.” 

CLEVELAND  & MAHONING  VALLEY. 

Special  reference  is  made  at  a later  point  in  this  article  to  some  of  the 
faith,  labor  and  life  blood  that  were  put  into  the  Cleveland  & Mahoning 
railroad  enterprise,  and  of  the  financial  and  business  difficulties  that  had  to 
be  surmounted  before  it  reached  a day  of  success.  It  was  projected  for 
the  primal  purpose  of  opening  and  developing  the  coal  and  mineral  regions 
of  the  Mahoning  valley,  and  also  to  furnish  a connection  between  Cleve- 
land and  Pittsburgh.  It  was  chartered  on  February  22,  1848,  incorpor- 
ated in  1851  and  the  first  meeting  of  stockholders  held  at  Warren,  Trum- 
bull county,  in  June  of  1852.  Local  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  ;^300,- 
00a  were  reported,  and  estimates  and  surveys  were  ordered  prepared. 
The  prime  mover  and  most  earnest  friend  of  the  scheme  was  Jacob  Per- 
kins of  Warren,  who  risked  his  fortune,  gave  his  strength,  and  finally  sac- 
rificed his  life  in  its  behalf.  The  directors  in  the  day  of  beginning  were 
Jacob  Perkins,  Frederick  Kinsman,  Charles  Smith,  David  Tod,  Dudley 
Baldwin,  Robert  Cunningham  and  James  Magee — the  first  three  residents 
of  Warren,  and  the  rest  of  Youngstown,  Cleveland,  New  Castle  and  Phila- 
delphia in  the  order  named.  It  was  a long  and  uphill  struggle  before  the 
day  of  success  was  reached.  Negotiations  for  mutual  aid  were  opened 
with  the  Pennsylvania  & Ohio  Railroad  company  and  with  the  Pittsburgh 
& Erie,  but  neither  would  enlist  under  the  Mahoning  banner.  Cleveland 
was  made  the  headquarters,  and  a purchase  of  land  made  enabling  the 
road  to  get  a foothold  here.  There  was  much  surveying  of  routes  and 
hesitation  between  those  suggested,  but  finally  the  present  one  through  Man- 
tua, Warren  and  Youngstown  was  chosen.  Attempts  were  made  to  induce 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature  to  allow  an  extension  of  the  line  into  that 
state,  but  the  influence  of  rival  roads  prevented,  as  the  Pennsylvania  law- 
makers seem  to  have  begun  even  at  that  early  day  to  gain  the  reputation 
that  has  clung  to  them  since.  Up  to  1854  there  was  a fair  promise  of 
success,  but  in  that  year  the  annual  report  of  the  directors  took  on  a tone 
of  despondency  that  boded  ill  for  the  future.  The  condition  of  the  money 
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market  had  altered  for  the  worse,  and  capital  began  to  take  fear  as  if  in 
anticipation  of  the  financial  storm  that  soon  fell.  It  was  difficult  to  dis- 
pose of  the  bonds  of  the  road  to  the  monied  men  of  this  country,  and  in  a 
visit  paid  to  Europe  by  President  Perkins,  in  the  spring  of  1854,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  road,  he  met  with  no  better  success.  “In  this  the  darkest 
day  of  the  enterprise”  says  one  local  historian  “Mr.  Perkins  manifested 
his  confidence  in  its  ultimate  success  and  his  generous  willingness  to  meet 
fully  his  share  of  the  hazard  to  be  incurred  by  proposing  to  them,  jointly 
with  him,  to  assume  that  risk,  and  agreeing  that  in  case  of  disaster  he 
would  himself  pay  the  first  $100,000  of  loss,  and  thereafter  share  it  equally 
with  them.  With  a devotion  to  the  interests  entrusted  to  them,  a de- 
termination rarely  equaled  in  the  history  of  our  railroad  enterprises,  they 
unanimously  accepted  this  proposition,  and  determined  to  complete  the 
road  at  least  to  a remunerative  point  in  the  coal  fields  of  the  Mahoning 
valley.”  This  final  decision,  made  at  the  critica  moment,  not  only  saved 
what  had  been  invested  but  gave  to  Cleveland  and  to  the  Mahoning  valley 
a means  of  communication  and  a source  of  wealth  that  has  been  of  the  ut- 
most value  and  importance  to  them  both.  In  1857  the  road  was  opened 
as  far  as  Youngstown,  and  a point  thus  reached  where  immediate  returns 
began  to  come  in  from  the  growing  coal  and  iron  regions.  The  line  seems 
to  have  held  its  own  from  the  start.  On  October  7,  1863,  the  road  was 
leased  to  the  Atlantic  & Great  Western  Railroad  company  for  ninety-nine 
years,  including  its  branch  to  Hubbard  then  not  completed.  The  lessee 
for  the  use  of  the  property  agreed  to  pay  1^273,072  per  annum,  in  monthly 
payments;  and  a purchase  was  made  for  the  sum  of  $405,802.45  of  all 
rolling  stock,  shops,  tools,  etc.  Branches  of  the  Cleveland  & Mahoning 
road  built  prior  to  1873  were  the  Niles  & New  Lisbon  and  the  Liberty  & 
Vienna  railroad  ; and  by  articles  dated  July  25,  1872,  the  three  companies 
— the  Cleveland  & Mahoning  railroad,  the  Niles  & New  Lisbon  railway, 
and  the  Liberty  & Vienna  railroad — were  consolidated  under  the  name  of 
the  Cleveland  & Mahoning  Valley  Railway  company.  These  roads  on  con- 
solidation were  put  into  operation  under  the  name  of  the  Mahoning  di- 
vision of  the  Atlantic  & Great  Western  railroad. 

LAKE  SHORE  & MICHIGAN  SOUTHERN. 

A detailed  history  of  all  the  charters,  acts,  amendments,  incorpora- 
tions, and,  above  all,  financial  struggles,  that  made  up  the  half  score  of 
minor  roads  finally  merged  into  the  Lake  Shore  & Michigan  Southern 
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Railway  company  would  make  a volume  by  itself,  and  I can  do  no  more 
here  than  to  give  a brief  outline  thereof.  Trunk  lines  with  a through 
business  to  depend  on  and  a local  traffic  as  incidental,  did  not  enter  into 
the  calculations  of  the  railroad  projectors  in  the  early  days.  Two  or 
more  cities  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  business  and 
would  be  travel  enough  within  their  influence  and  along  the  section  of 
country  to  be  traversed  to  warrant  a railroad,  it  was  set  on  foot  and  the 
matter  of  extensions  from  any  direction  was  generally  left  to  be  decided 
in  an  afterthought.  After  a time  a number  of  these  disjointed  sections 
would  be  joined  by  the  absent  links  and  the  great  trunk  line  brought  into 
being.  The  road  under  consideration  at  present  is  a marked  example  of 
that  character,  as  a consideration  of  the  roads  that  form  it,  taken  up  in 
the  order  of  their  initial  dates,  will  show.  The  first  met  with  in  that 
method  of  discussion  is  the  Erie  & Kalamazoo  Railway  company,  which 
was  chartered  on  April  22,  1833,  by  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  with  au- 
thority to  construct  a road  from  Toledo,  Ohio  (then  known  as  Port 
Lawrence),  to  a designated  point  on  the  Kalamazoo  river.  The  road  was 
only  built  from  Toledo  to  Adrian,  a distance  of  thirty-three  miles.  In 
May,  1849,  the  road  was  leased  in  perpetuity  to  the  Michigan  Southern 
Railway  company  of  Michigan,  an  organization  chartered  on  May  9,  1846, 
.with  authority  to  purchase  from  the  state  of  Michigan  all  right  and  inter- 
est in  the  Southern  railroad,  which  the  state  itself  had  commenced  in  1838, 
and  only  finished  between  Monroe  and  Hillsdale.  A half  million  dollars 
was  paid  for  this  property  and  the  line  was  completed  from  Monroe  to  a 
point  on  the  southern  line  of  the  state,  where  connection  was  established 
with  other  roads.  Meanwhile,  in  February,  1835,  the  Buffalo  & Missis- 
sippi Railroad  company  was  chartered  by  the  state  of  Indiana  to  con- 
struct a road  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  boundary  line  of  that  state. 
In  1837  its  title  was  changed  to  the  Northern  Indiana  Railroad  company. 
Eventually,  under  various  acts,  a line  was  constructed  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  line  of  the  state  and  from  Elkhart  to  the  northern  state 
line,  where  connection  was  made  with  the  above  named  Michigan  South- 
ern road. 

Meanwhile  the  links  of  the  future  great  line  were  being  welded  and 
deposited  at  points  further  east.  In  March,  1851,  Ohio  permitted  the 
incorporation  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Railroad  company  of  Ohio,  with 
authority  to  stretch  a line  from  Toledo  to  the  state  line  of  Indiana;  also 
one  from  Toledo  northward  to  Monroe.  Under  this  charter  a road  was 
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built  between  the  points  named,  connecting  with  the  Northern  Indiana 
road  of  Indiana,  and  from  Toledo  to  the  northern  'line  of  the  state 
forming  a portion  of  the  Detroit,  Monroe  & Toledo  line.  As  was  fore- 
shadowed in  the  similarity  of  ^names,  the  Northern  Indiana  railroad  com- 
panies of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  on  July  8,  1853,  consolidated  into  one  com- 
pany under  the  name  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Railroad  company.  In 
November,  1850,  the  Northern  Indiana  & Chicago  Railroad  company  filed 
articles  of  association  with  the  secretary  of  state  of  Illinois  for  the  con- 
struction of  a road  southeasterly  to  the  state  line,  to  intersect  the  road  of 
the  western  division  of  the  Buffalo  & Mississippi  company.  The  road 
was  immediately  built  between  these  points,  a distance  of  thirteen  miles. 
The  work  of  consolidation  soon  commenced  with  extensive  features.  On 
February  7,  1855,  a compact  was  entered  into  by  which  the  Northern 
Railroad  company  of  Ohio  & Indiana,  the  Buffalo  & Mississippi  Railroad 
(western  division)  of  Indiana  and  the  Northern  Indiana  & Chicago  railroad 
company  of  Illinois  were  merged  into  one,  which  was  called  the  Northern 
Indiana  Railroad  company,  and  which  gave  a through  line  from  Toledo  to 
Chicago.  Two  months  later  a still  more  important  step  was  taken,  by 
which  the  above  line  was  again  consolidated,  this  time  with  the  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad  company,  under  the  growing  name  of  the  Michigan 
Southern  & Northern  Indiana  Railroad  company.  In  the  year  following 
this  new  corporation  obtained  a lease  of  the  Detroit,  Monroe  & Toledo 
railroad,  then  unfinished,  and  which  finally  connected  the  points  named 
in  its  title. 

Attention  must  now  be  turned  to  the  movements  going  on  farther  east. 
On  April  12,  1842,  the  Erie  & Northeast  Railroad  company  of  Pennsyh 
vania  was  incorporated  to  build  a road  from  Erie  to  some  point  on  the 
east  boundary  line  of  the  township  of  Northeast,  in  Erie  county. 
Twenty  miles  of  road  was  the  practical  result.  In  October  of  1849 
the  Buffalo  & State  Line  Railroad  company  was  organized  in  western  New 
York  for  the  building  of  a road  from  Buffalo  to  the  western  state  line, 
there  to  connect  with  a like  road  leading  through  to  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
On  March  9,  1867,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  New  York  legislature  per- 
mitting this  company  to  join  forces  with  the  Erie  & Northeast  company, 
and  the  result  was  the  Buffalo  & Erie  Railroad  company.  Meanwhile,  on 
March  2,  1846,  the  Ohio  legislature  passed  an  act  incorporating  the 
Junction  Railroad  company,  with  authority  to  construct  a road  from  some 
point  to  be  selected  on  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  8^  Cincinnati  line,  within 
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thirty  miles  of  Cleveland,  thence,  by  way  of  Elyria,  to  intersect  the  Mad 
River  & Lake  Erie  road  at  Bellevue,  or  some  other  point,  and  from  thence 
on  to  Fremont ; also,  for  a branch  thereof  from  Elyria,  via  Sandusky,  to 
Fremont.  It  was  this  line,  as  mentioned  above,  that  finally  made  use  of 
the  right  of  way  belonging  to  the  old  Ohio  road,  or  the  “ road  on  stilts,” 
as  it  was  often  described.  In  March,  1850,  the  Toledo,  Norwalk  & 
Cleveland  Railroad  company  was  incorporated  for  the  building  of  a line 
from  Toledo  by  way  of  Norwalk  to  connect  with  the  Cleveland,  Columbus 
& Cincinnati  at  or  near  Wellington,  and.  subsequent  power  was  given  it  to 
continue  the  line  on  to  Cleveland,  either  by  an  agreement  with  the  last 
named  line  or  independent  of  it.  In  October,  1852,  the  Port  Clinton 
Railroad  company  sprang  into  existence  with  a mission  to  build  a line 
from  Sandusky,  via  Port  Clinton,  to  Toledo.  Finally,  on  July  15,  1853, 
there  was  a grand  consolidation  of  these  small  and  irregular  interests,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  Junction  Railroad  company,  the  Port  Clinton  Rail- 
road company  and  the  Toledo,  Norwalk  & Cleveland  Railroad  company 
disappeared  from  sight  only  to  emerge  as  the  Cleveland  & Toledo  Railroad 
company.  At  that  time  none  of  them  had  completed  their  lines,  but  the 
work  was  subsequently  done  by  the  consolidated  company. 

In  1848  a line  was  projected  that  now  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
Lake  Shore  & Michigan  Southern  system,  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
more  distinctively  Cleveland  enterprise  than  any  of  the  small  lines  em- 
braced in  this  division  of  my  subject.  It  was  the  incorporation  in  Feb- 
ruary of  that  year  of  the  Cleveland,  Painesville  & Ashtabula  Railroad 
company  with  authority  to  construct  a line  from  Cleveland,  via  Paines- 
ville and  Ashtabula,  to  the  Pennsylvania  state  line,  and  there  to  connect 
with  any  railroad  running  eastward.  The  company  was  organized  with  a 
directory  consisting  of  Alfred  Kelley,  Samuel  L.  Seldon,  Heman  B.  Ely, 
George  E.  Gillett,  David  R.  Paige,  L.  Lake  and  Peleg  P.  Sanford. 
Heman  B.  Ely  was  elected  president,  Abel  Kimball  treasurer,  and  Fred- 
erick Harbach  engineer.  A survey  was  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
last  named,  and  in  one  of  their  early  reports  the  directors  say : 

Aware  that  the  road  must  of  necessity  be  the  common  thoroughfare  of  two  great  lines  of  road,  con- 
verging from  the  westward  at  Cleveland  and  two  great  lines  converging  eastward  from  Erie,  the  direc- 
tors have  spared  no  labor  or  expense  in  ascertaining  the  best  possible  route,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
road  is  located,  all  things  considered,  upon  the  most  direct  line.  . . Though  not  required  for  imme- 

diate use,  in  order  to  lay  down  a double  track  the  roadway  throughout  is  one  hundred  feet  wide. 

‘ The  difficulties  in  the  way  were  many,  but  the  company  finally  secured 
the  needed  money,  and  made  a contract  with  Frederick  Harbach,  Amasa 
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Stone  and  Stillman  Witt  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  1850,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  from  Cleveland  to  the  Pennsylvania  state  line.  For 
the  first  six  months  the  work  progressed  slowly,  the  chief  fear  of  the 
time  being  that  steam  cars  could  never  compete  for  business  with  the 
great  boats  then  running  from  Cleveland  to  Buffalo.  But  the  backers 
kept  at  it  with  persistent  energy,  and  finally,  late  in  1852,  a locomotive 
was  enabled  to  travel  its  entire  length.  On  May  5,  1854,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature  gave  the  company  permission  to  construct  an  extension 
of  its  line  along  the  Franklin  canal  railroad — an  enterprise  that  had 
passed  into  the  control  of  the  'State  of  Pennsylvania — to  Erie.  The  pur- 
chase of  the  Franklin  property  was -made  and  thus  a road  was  com- 
pleted between  Cleveland  and  Erie,  with  connections  through  to 
the  east.  Steps  leading  up  to  the*  grand  final  consolidation  began 
to  be  taken.  On  October  *8,  • 1867,  a .lease  of  the  Cleveland  & To- 
ledo Railroad  company  was  made  - to  the  Cleveland,  Painesville  & Ash- 
tabula company.  On  June  17,  1868,  the  name  of  the  latter  organi- 
zation was  changed=to  the  Lake  Shore  Railway  company,  and  in  February 
of  1869  the  Cleveland  & Toledo  company  formally  became,  by  consolida- 
tion, a part  of  the  Lake  Shore  -Railway  company.  Thus  a continuous  line, 
owned  and  operated  by- one’ company,  extended  from  Erie  to  Toledo. 
That  extension  was  made  still  ’greater,  when,  on  May  8,  1869,  this  great 
organization  was  consolidated  with  the  Michigan  Southern  & Northern 
Indiana  Railroad  company,  heretofore  fully  described,  and  the  Lake  Shore 
& Michigan  Southern  came  into  being.  The  consolidation  from  Buffalo 
to  Chicago  was  completed  on  August  10,  1869,  when  the  Buffalo  & Erie 
company  came  into  the  scheme,  and  this  great  railroad  and  commercial 
force  of  to-day  became  an  accomplished  fact.  Of  its  extensions  and 
dependent  lines  that  were  afterwards  purchased,  leased  or  built  from 
various  points  on  the  main  line  to  Oil  City,  Youngstown,  Jackson,  and 
other  places  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  no 
mention  in  this  connection  can  be  made. 

A consideration  of  the  remaining. roads  touching  at  Cleveland  will  be 
deferred  to  a subsequent  number. 

J.  H.  WADE. 

While  much  of  tfte  fame  which  Jeptha  H.  Wade  has  honorably  won 
and  modestly  worn  has  been  the  result  of  his  labors  in  other  fields 
of  usefulness,  he  has  by  his;  ability,  personal  labor  and  the  free  use  of  his 
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capital  done  so  much  for  the  railroad  interests  of  Cleveland  that  a sketch 
of  his  life  is  appropriate  here.  He  has  been  and  is  a most  useful  man  in 
the  development  and  advancement  of  Cleveland,  and  it  was  fortunate  for 
the  young  city  that  he  chose  it  for  his  home  at  a time  when  it  needed  all 
the  brains  and  courage  and  capital  that  could  be  furnished.  Mr.  Wade 
is  a native  of  New  York  state,  and  was  born  in  Seneca  county  on  August 
II,  i8ii.  His  father  was  a surveyor  and  civil  engineer,  so  that  the  son 
came  naturally  by  the  scientific  and  mechanical  gifts  that  made  him  famous 
even  before  his  wealth  had  attracted  any  attention  to  himself.  He  early 
developed  a taste  for  art,  and  in  1835,  his  health  forbidding  more  robust 
pursuits,  turned  his  attention  to  portrait  painting,  in  which  he  commanded 
no  small  share  of  success.  He  drifted  westward,  with  an  eye  ever  open 
to  any  advantages  of  position  or  business  that  might  come  in  his  way,  and 
it  was  thus  that  the  achievements  of  the  newly  invented  camera  came  to 
his  notice  while  he  was  in  Adrian,  Michigan.  Feeling  that  no  brush  could 
compete  with  the  sun  in  catching  the  features  of  men,  he  sent  for  a camera, 
and  aided  only  by  the  printed  directions  that  accompanied  it,  succeeded 
in  taking  the  first  daguerreotype  ever  made  west  of  New  York.  He 
made  the  new  instrument  his  servant,  and  with  it  and  his  brush  was  kept 
busy  until  another  and  greater  invention  came  into  view,  and  eventually 
gave  Mr.  Wade  employment  for  many  years,  made  his  name  familiar  all 
over  the  land,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  great  fortune  he  so  well 
knows  how  to  use.  It  was  Morse’  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
and  his  demonstration  that  messages  could  be  correctly  and  almost  instan- 
taneously transmitted  over  wires.  I had  occasion  once,  in  the  course 
of  certain  newspaper  work,  to  learn  from  Mr.  Wade’s  own  lips  the  full 
story  of  his  connection  with  this  great  science,  and  regret  beyond  expres- 
sion that  his  recital  in  its  entirety  cannot  be  recorded  here.  In  the  course 
thereof  he  said : 

It  was  in  1847  that  my  mind  and  hands  first  turned  in  that  direction.  I took  a contract  to  build  a 
telegraph  line  from  Detroit  to  Jackson,  Michigan.  We  pushed  it  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  and  finished  it  the  same  year.  It  was  a frail,  one-wire  affair.  When  we  reached  Jackson  I 
opened  the  office  there.  They  shipped  me  an  instrument  and  I set  it  up  and  went  to  work.  The  next 
season  new  territory  was  opened  ; a line  was  run  from  Detroit  to  Milwaukee,  and  another  around  to  Buf- 
falo by  way  of  Cleveland.  The  following  year,  1849,  ^ began  the  erection  of  a line  of  my  own  from 
Cleveland  to  St.  Louis  by  the  way  of  Cincinnati,  which  we  finished  in  1850.  The  next  year  we  changed 
the  route  from  Cleveland  to  Cincinnati  so  as  to  follow  the  line  of  the  newly  projected  railroad.  The 
O’Reilley  line  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit  was  built  at  the  same  time  as  the  Morse  line  between  those  points. 
The  business  of  building  lines  increased  rapidly,  and  competition  developed  as  rapidly.  It  was  in  1852, 
I believe,  that  the  House  line  was  run  from  Buffalo  to  Cincinnati.  At  the  same  time  the  Morse  service 
was  extended  over  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  were  all  endeavoring  to  do  what  we  could— O’Reilley, 
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Speed,  Cornell  and  myself — and  we  had  what  might  be  called  a Kilkenny  fight  for  a couple  of  years.  No 
one  was  making  any  money,  and  the  only  question  was  as  to  who  could  hold  out  and  manage  to  live 
the  longest.  I think  the  first  step  from  a losing  to  a self-sustaining  business  and  ultimately  paying  one 
was  taken  in  185.4.  Our  first  move  was  the  bringing  together  of  the  lines  which  I controlled  and  the 
House  lines,  controlled  by  Rochester  parties.  I remained  as  general  agent  of  the  consolidated  lines. 
That  combination  gave  us  control  of  the  routes  from  Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Milwaukee  and  intermediate  points.  Thus  started  on  the  road  toward  a successful  business 
from  what  had  threatened  ruin  through  rivalry,  competition  and  the  duplication  of  expense,  we  saw  our 
way  clear,  and  line  after  line  was  added.  The  Western  Union  company  was  the  outcome,  and  its  later 
history  is  pretty  well  known  to  the  public. 

It  is  in  these  modest  words  that  Mr.  Wade  relates  his  connection  with 
one  of  the  greatest  enterprises  of  the  age,  and  in  which  he  was  the  great 
moving  spirit.  He  gave  not  only  genius  of  management  to  the  new 
science,  but  aided  in  working  out  many  of  the  details.  He  invented  an 
insulator  that  is  still  in  use.  He  was  the  first  to  show  that  a submarine 
cable  in  iron  armor  was  not  only  possible  but  practicable.  It  was  in  his 
mind  the  idea  first  dawned  that  consolidation  and  mutual  assistance, 
instead  of  diverse  and  warring  interests,  meant  prosperity  and  wealth 
in  place  of  ruin,  and  his  energies  were  enlisted  from  the  first  in  bringing 
about  the  union  of  all  the  interests  as  narrated  above.  He  was  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  first  Pacific  telegraph,  and  on  the  formation  of  the 
Pacific  company  was  made  its  president.  The  location  of  the  line  and 
its  construction  through  the  immense  territory,  then  in  great  part  a wil- 
derness between  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  were  mainly  left  to  his 
direction  ; and  the  work  was  pushed  forward  with  great  enterprise  and 
vigor.  In  the  fall  of  i860  Mr.  Wade  went  to  California  by  way  of  Panama 
and  arranged  with  parties  there  to  commence  the  construction  from  the 
westward,  while  another  party  at  the  same  time  pushed  on  from  the  east. 
^‘The  line  was  first  built  in  the  summer  of  1861,”  says  Mr.  Wade,  in  the 
conversation  referred  to  above,  “those  at  each  end  making  an  earnest  en- 
deavor to  reach  Salt  Lake  first.  We  had  no  serious  work  in  getting 
through,  although  compelled  to  face  some  hardships  and  make  peace  with 
the  Indians  through  whose  territory  we  passed.  This  line  was  afterwards 
consolidated  with  those  of  the  Western  Union,  and  passed  under  its  con- 
trol.” One  writer,  in  paying  tribute  to  this  portion  of  Mr.  Wade’s  tele- 
graphic labors,  says : 

He  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  more  credit  than  any  other  one  man  for  the  successful  construction  of 
the  trans-continental  railway,  as  it  was  his  energy,  foresight,  judgment  and  determination  which  con- 
ceived and  carried  into  practical  operation  the  Pacific  telegraph  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco,  thus 
bringing  the  isolated  gold-seekers  into  instantaneous  communication  with  the  eastern  world,  establishing 
telegraphic  supply  stations  and  otherwise  attracting  the  attention  of  capitalists  to  the  feasibility  and 
necessity  of  a railway.  The  railway  was  built,  following  substantially  the  route  of  his  telegraph,  and  at 
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such  an  unprecedented,  rate  as  to  astound  the  world.  But  he  furnished  the  builders  their  example.  The 
locating  of  the  line  and  the  manner  of  carrying  forward  the  enterprise  were  turned  over  by  the  company 
entirely  to  him.  He  purchased  a sufficient  number  of  teams,  wagons,  tools  and  materials  for  the  entire 
line,  too-ether  with  tents  and  provisions  for  the  men,  including  over  one  hundred  head  of  fat  cattle,  to  be 
driven  with  the  party  and  killed  for  beef  as  they  were  needed.  Thus  amply  equipped,  the  caravan 
started  westward  from  the  Missouri  river  in  the  spring  of  i86i,  taking  the  precaution  to  arm  each  man 
with  a knife,  a pair  of  revolvers,  and  a sixteen-shooter  rifle  for  protection  against  the  numerous  and  hos- 
tile Indians— completing  the  line  as  they  went  and  being  compelled,  in  some  places,  to  draw  timber  for 
posts  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  for  much  of  the  route  all  the  water  for  men  and  teams  had  to  be 
drawn  from  long  distances.  Notwithstanding  the  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  the  line  was  com- 
pleted on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  following  October. 

On  the  consolidation  of  the  Pacific  company  with  the  Western  Union, 
Mr.  Wade  was  made  president  of  that  then  great  and  growing  corpora- 
tion, which  position  he  held  until  1867,  when  ill  health  caused  him  to  de- 
cline a reelection.  The  temptation  is  strong  to  follow  his  course  through 
the  busy  years  he  gave  to  that  important  trust,  but  lack  of  space  in  this 
connection  forbids.  The  opinion  in  which  his  services  to  the  telegraphic 
interests  of  the  land,  and  of  the  world  for  that  matter,  is  best  shown  by 
the  following,  which  is  a brief  extract  from  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Western  Union  directors  on  his  retirement: 

Connecting  himself  with  it  in  its  earliest  introduction  to  public  use,  and  interesting  himself  in  its  con- 
struction, he  was  the  first  to  see  that  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  telegraph,  both  as  a grand  system  of 
public  utility  and  of  secure  investment,  would  be  by  some  absorbing  process,  which  would  prevent  the 
embarrassments  of  separate  organizations.  To  the  foresight,  perseverance  and  tact  of  Mr.  Wade,  we 
believe,  is  largely  due  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  our  great  company  to-day  with  its  thousand  arms, 
grasping  the  extremities  of  the  continent,  instead  of  a series  of  weak,  unreliable  lines,  unsuited  to  pub- 
lic wants,  and,  as  property,  precarious  and  insecure. 

Mn  Wade  himself,  in  conversing  on  this  subject  recently,  said:  “I 

saw  from  the  first  that  it  was  destined  to  become  of  immense  service  to 
the  world,  and  that  its  limits  would  expand  as  the  public  came  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  its  uses.  In  all  such  things  those  who  go  in  at  the 
start  are  the  ones  who  gain  the  benefit  of  the  natural  increase,  and  I felt 
safe  in  investing  with  it  all  my  time  and  such  means  as  were  at  my  com- 
mand.” He  remained  in  the  directory  of  the  Western  Union  for  several 
years  after  his  retirement  from  the  presidency,  but  at  present  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  company  and  holds  none  of  its  stock. 

The  indirect  benefit  he  conferred  upon  the  railroad  interests  of  the 
country  by  forcing  a telegraph  through  the  wilderness  of  the  far  west, 
along  which  the  first  Pacific  railroad  was  afterwards  built,  is  only  a small 
portion  of  the  good  he  has  done  in  that  direction.  He  was  the  first  to 
see  the  advantages  of  the  telegraph  to  the  management  of  a railroad  line, 
and  it  was  by  his  advice  and  suggestion  that  the  experiment  was  first 
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made.  How  would  the  great  railroads  of  the  country  manage  the  im- 
mense business  of  to-day  without  the  telegraph  ? 

Mr.  Wade  has  had  direct  connection  with  many  roads,  not  only  in  Ohio 
but  elsewhere,  and  wherever  he  has  had  an  official  responsibility  he  has 
given  it  that  close,  conscientious  and  watchful  care  that  is  one  of  his  bus- 
iness characteristics.  He  was  a director  in  the  Lake  Shore  & Michigan 
Southern  road  for  several  years,  and  then  resigned,  only  to  be  again 
pressed  into  the  service,  where  he  still  is.  He  was  for  three  years  a direc- 
tor in  the  New  York,  Chicago  & St.  Louis  road.  He  was  for  some  time 
a director  and  vice-president  of  the  Atlantic  & Great  Western.  He  was 
a director  for  a number  of  useful  years  in  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cin- 
cinnati & Indianapolis  company,  but  gave  up  that  trust  five  years  ago. 
He  was  also  in  the  Cleveland  & Pittsburgh  board,  but  also  resigned  that 
position  at  the  time  last  mentioned  above.  He  is  now  president  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Wabash  & Michigan  ; and  is  also  president  of  the  Kalamazoo, 
Allegan  & Grand  Rapids  company.  He  at  one  time  held  the  position  of 
vice-president  and  director  in  the  Grand  Haven  road,  and  was  also  a 
director  of  the  Saginaw  Valley  & St.  Louis  line,  and  is  director  in  the 
Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  & Toledo  road.  He  is  now  president  of  the 
Valley  Railway  company,  and  the  service  he  has  rendered  and  is  rendering 
Cleveland  and  northern  Ohio  in  that  position  is  too  well  known  to  the 
people  of  this  section  to  need  extended  mention.  A recent  chronicler,  in 
referring  to  the  difficulties  attending  the  opening  of  that  important  line, 
speaks  of  the  contract  with  the  city  for  the  lease  of  the  canal-bed,  and 
then  says : 

The  terms  of  this  contract  had  not  been  complied  with,  and  its  abrogation  by  the  city  was  threatened, 
At  this  juncture  the  management  of  the  Valley  railroad  succeeded  in  effecting  a negotiation  with  capi- 
talists for  the  amount  necessary  to  complete  and  equip  the  road,  but  the  parties  who  agreed  to  lend  the 
money  demanded  as  a condition  that  Mr.  Wade  should  become  the  president.  Mr.  Wade  took  the 
matter  into  consideration,  and  announced  his  willingness  to  assume  the  position  if  the  canal-bed  nego- 
tiation could  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  without  a lawsuit  with  the  city,  to  which  he  was  utterly  averse. 
The  city  council  met  the  difficulty  by  a resolution  authorizing  the  mayor  to  make  and  sign  a new  con- 
tract, on  terms  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Wade  and  the  railroad  company.  The  company  was  reorganized, 
with  Mr.  Wade  at  its  head,  the  difficulties  with  the  contractors  were  satisfactorily  adjusted,  work  was 
renewed,  and  the  road  was  pushed  on  to  a successful  completion. 

In  many  other  ways  has  he  been  and  yet  is  a living  power  and  force  in 
this  city,  m.aking  his  talents  and  great  wealth  a source  of  public  good. 
He  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  Citizens’  Savings  and  Loan  association  in 
1867,  and  has  been  its  president  from  the  day  of  its  foundation.  On  the 
death  of  Joseph  Perkins  he  was  elected  president  of  the  National  Bank  of 
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Commerce.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  originators  of  the  Lake  View  Ceme- 
tery association,  and  was  chosen  its  first  president.  He  was  a director  of 
the  Second  National  bank  during  its  entire  existence,  and  is  director  and 
was  for  many  years  vice-president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, and  is  a director  of  the  Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  company, 
Cleveland  Iron  Mining  company,  Union  Steel  Screw  company,  and 
president  of  the  American  Sheet  and  Boiler  Plate  company,  and 
the  Chicago  and  Atchison  Bridge  company.  He  has  in  addition  to  the 
above  had  interests  in  many  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  institu- 
tions of  Ohio  and  the  west.  He  has  been  and  is  prominent  in  many  pub- 
lic and  charitable  institutions.  As  a sinking  fund  commissioner,  a mem- 
ber of  the  public  park  commission,  and  a director  for  many  years  of  the 
Cleveland  workhouse  board,  he  has  given  much  valuable  time  and  labor 
to  the  free  use  of  the  public.  He  is  a member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Garfield  Monument  association.  He  was  for  several  years 
vice-president  of  the  Homeopathic  hospital,  in  aid  of  which  he  has  always 
been  a bountiful  contributor,  and  is  president  of  the  Homeopathic  College 
of  Medicine.  He  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  asylum, 
and  his  noble-hearted  efforts  for  the  housing  and  care  of  the  little  ones  is 
shown  in  the  magnificent  stone  building  on  St.  Clair  street,  which  he  built 
at  his  own  expense,  and  presented  to  the  asylum  association — a monu- 
ment that  will  bear  his  name  in  the  highest  honor  long  years  after  he  has 
gone  to  his  reward.  The  magnificent  Wade  park  he  laid  out  and  adorned 
and  then  presented  to  the  city  need  only  to  be  mentioned  to  show  his  de- 
sire for  the  public  good.  In  many  other  public  and  private  ways  has  he 
made  his  fortune  a fount  of  blessing  to  others.  There  is  no  charity  of 
Cleveland  that  has  not  been  the  recipient  of  his  aid,  and  he  is  ever  among 
the  first  to  respond  when  want  or  suffering  present  themselves  to  his  view. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity  and  one  of  its  chief  supporters. 

In  his  personal  characteristics,  Mr.  Wade  is  one  of  the  most  modest  of 
men,  never  claiming  for  himself  any  precedence  in  rights  over  those  granted 
to  all  men,  and  with  no  boast  over  the  grand  works  he  has  performed.  He 
is  approachable  by  the  humblest,  and  treats  with  a natural  courtesy  all  who 
make  a claim  upon  his  time  or  attention.  He  is  high-minded  and  honor- 
able in  his  business  transactions.  He  never  went  into  a venture  that  he 
did  not  believe  in,  and  when  in  he  has  always  brought  to  it  all  the  re- 
sources of  faith  and  courage  at  his  command.  Honesty  and  industry,  a 
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far-seeing  vision,  and  a determined  method  of  work,  have  been  the  foun- 
dation stones  of  his  remarkably  successful  career. 


SELAH  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Were  all  the  railroad  lines  which  the  genius  and  industry  of  Selah 
Chamberlain  have  aided  into  being  suddenly  blotted  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  many  a valuable  and  busy  line  of  travel  and  transportation  would 
cease  its  operations,  and  many  a proud  city  or  growing  town  would  lament 
the  absence  of  a main  artery  of  business.  In  the  eastern,  the  middle  and 
the  western  states  he  has  caused  unnumbered  miles  upon  miles- of  iron  to 
cut  across  the  unbroken  front -of  the  country,  .and  there  are  few  men  in 
America  to-day  who  have  done  more  for  railroading  than  he.  If  his  name 
is  not  mentioned  in  connection  with  those  of  the  great  railroad  kings  of 
the  eastj  it  is  all  the  more  in  his  honor  as  he  has  been  a promoter  and 
builder  of  roads  and.  not  a wrecker  or  jug^ler-with  their  stocks.  His 
record  has  been  such  as  to  deserve  more  than  a passing  notice.  What  he 
is  he  has  become  by  his  own  effort ; what  he  has  is  the  fruit  of  his  own 
industry  ; and  the  honorable  station  he  has- gained  is  the  result  of  a long 
life  of  application  and  toil.  Like  the  majority  of  Cleveland’s  successful  men, 
he  is  of  New  England  descent,  having  first  .seen  the  light  of  day  in  Brattle- 
boro,  Vermont,  on  May  4,  1812.  His  father  was  a farmer,  and  to  those  who 
know  the  methods'and^'habits  of 'New  England  in  those  days  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  son  of  a farmer  early  learned  to  labor  sturdily,  and  to  give 
to  farm  work  such  of  his  growing  strength  as  was  possible.  At  the  same 
time  he  acquired  a good  comrnon  school  education.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  went  to  Boston,  without  capital,  but  well  equipped  by 
nature  for  the  facing  and  conquering  of  the  difficulties  in  his  path.  Two 
years  were  spent  there  in  a store,  and  then  feeling  the  need  of  a wider 
field  he  went  to  western  Pennsylvania  and  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  the  Erie  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal.-  He  next  gave  a similar 
service  to  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  canal,  and  acquiring  some  means  by 
these  ventures,  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  a large  contract- on  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  canal.  He  was  thus  occupied  until  1845,- when  he  crossed  over  the 
line  into  Canada  in  search  of  new  fields  to  conquer,  and  found  them  in 
extensive  contracts  for  canal  improvements  along  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 
Here  he  was  engaged  for  two  years,  and  then  went  back  to  his  native  Ver- 
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mont  and  took  the  complete  control  of  the  construction  of  the  Rutland  & 
Burlington  road,  a line  which  connects  the  seaboard  and  the  great  lakes. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  interested  in  the  construction  of  the  Ogdens- 
burgh  & Rouse’s  Point  road,  since  known  as  the  Lake  Champlain  road. 
By  this  time  he  had  gained  a foothold  and  reputation  that  fitted  him  for 
even  wider  fields,  and  seeing  an  opening  in  the  growing  west,  he  came  to 
Cleveland  and  marked  an  era  in  her  commercial  and  material  growth  by 
engaging  for  the  construction  of  the  Cleveland  & Pittsburgh  road.  Such 
were  his  push  and  energy  that  the  line  was  open  for  business  in  1851. 
During  the  next  twenty-five  years  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  build- 
ing of  roads,  or  in  their  management,  many  of  them  being  in  the  north- 
west. Only  a glance  at  his  more  important  operations  is  possible  in  the 
space  allowed  me  here,  although  the  complete  story,  should  it  ever  come 
to  be  written,  would  fill  a volume.  He  built  the  La  Crosse  & Milwaukee 
line,  and  operated  it  under  lease  or  mortgage  until  his  claims  for  its  con- 
struction were  satisfied.  He  constructed  the  Minnesota  Central  and  was 
for  some  years  its  president.  It  was  to  aid  in  the  building  of  roads  by 
him  that  Minnesota  issued  its  bonds  in  promised  payment  of  the  work 
done;  and  then,  with  a dishonesty  and  smallness  hardly  possible  in  a great 
and  growing  state,  it  repudiated  the  interest  on  these  bonds  through  nearly 
a quarter  of  a century,  although  the  roads  which  these  bonds  had  been 
the  means  of  building  were  all  this  time  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  state 
and  aiding  in  its  development.  And  at  the  same  time  the  state  had  forti- 
fied itself  against  possible  loss  by  taking  possession  of  the  land  grants  and 
franchises  of  the  various  roads.  Mr.  Chamberlain  bided  his  time  and 
lived  in  the  hope  that  the  tardy  conscience  of  Minnesota  would  some  time 
be  aroused  and  justice  be  done  him.  That  was  partially  the  case,  for  in 
1882  the  state  compromised  by  paying  one-half  of  the  obligation  against 
it.  Among  his  other  operations  in  the  northwest,  he  aided  in  the  consol- 
idation of  the  several  lines  comprising  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul 
railroad,  in  which  company  he  was  a director  and  a heavy  stockholder. 
In  1871  he  again  returned  to  the  development  of  the  railroad  interests  in 
his  chosen  home,  and  built  the  Lake  Shore  & Tuscarawas  Valley  line, 
which,  after  varying  fortunes,  was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the 
Cleveland,  Lorain  & Wheeling  road,  and  which  has  become  a through  line 
from  West  Virginia  and  Southern  Ohio,  touching  the  lake  as  a feeder  for 
shipping  and  an  outlet  for  coal,  both  at  Cleveland  and  Black  River,  now 
known  as  Lorain.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  president  of  this  company  and  its 
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chief  stockholder.  These  railroad  possessions,  however,  have  by  no 
means  comprised  all  the  points  wherein  he  has  touched  the  business  inter- 
ests of  Cleveland.  He  has  been  a director  in  the  Cleveland  Iron  Mining 
company,  a director  in  the  Mercantile  National  bank,  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Transportation  company,  and  was  the  head  of  the  private  bank- 
ing house  of  Chamberlain,  Gorham  & Perkins,  which  held  a high  and  suc- 
cessful place  in  the  business  record  of  Cleveland,  and  was  finally  merged 
into  the  Merchants’  National — now  the  Mercantile  National — where  Mr. 
Perkins  took  the  position  of  cashier.  ^These  are  not  all  the  business  inter- 
ests which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  held  in  Cleveland,  but  are  enough 
to  show  the  active  part  he  has  taken  in  the  business  circles  of  Cleveland. 

In  1872,  in  answer  to  the  determined  demand  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  Cleveland,  Mr.  Chamberlain  accepted  a nomi- 
nation to  congress.  He  made  a creditable  campaign,  and  won  great 
praise  for  the  candor  and  modesty  of  his  bearing,  and,  although  not 
elected  because  of  the  long  acknowledged  Republican  complexion  of  the 
district,  he  received  a large  and  enthusiastic  support,  and  showed  himself 
the  possessor  of  qualities  that  marked  him  as  remarkably  well  equipped 
for  the  duties  of  the  position  for  which  he  had  been  named. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  acknowledged  by,  all  who  have  an  acquaintance 
with  his  business  life  as  possessing  great  executive  ability,  the  power  to 
plan  and  the  courage  to  act.’  His  life’  shows  that  he  possesses  great 
industry.  He  is  a fine  judge  of  character,  and  has  acquired  a high  degree 
of  culture  despite  the  active  and  stirring ‘-life  he  has  been  compelled  to 
live.  He  is  warm  and  sincere  in  his  friendship,  and  modest  and  quiet  in 
disposition.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church 
for  over  thirty  years.  He  has  the  undivided  ‘respect  of  this  community, 
and  has  done  much  for  the  growth  and  natural  development  of  Cleveland. 
He  was  married  in  1844  to  Arabella  Cochran  of  Crawford  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  of  the  two  children  who  were  born  to  this  union,  neither  of 
them  now  live. 


JACOB  PERKINS. 

Any  discussion  of  the  railroads  and  railroad  interests  of  Cleveland  that 
did  not  give  full  and  generous  credit  to  the  Cleveland  & Mahoning  Valley 
road,  which  has  been  a reliable  and  steady  friend  to  the  interests  of  this  city, 
and  one  of  the  chief  factors  of  its  growth,  would  not  only  be  incomplete. 
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but  unjust  in  the  extreme.  Some  account  of  the  road  itself,  and  of  the 
grit  and  faith  that  were  put  into  it  have  already  been  given,  and  yet  the 
story  cannot  be  complete  without  telling  at  the  same  time  that  of  one 
v/ho  pledged  his  fortune  to  it,  gave  it  the  best  years  of  his  manhood,  and 
finally  followed  that  gift  by  that  of  his  life  itself.  Of  course  I refer  to 
Jacob  Perkins,  who  was  not  permitted  to  see  to  what  proportions  this  child 
of  his  heart  and  brain  finally  grew.  He  was  next  to  the  youngest  son  of 
General  Simon  Perkins,  whose  name  is  met  with  in  every  turn  and  form 
of  the  colonial  history  of  the  Western  Reserve.  He  was  born  in  Warren, 
Trumbull  county,  on  September  i,  1821.  He  early  gave  evidence  of 
unusual  mental  strength  and  brightness,  and  possessed  such  gifts  of  char- 
acter and  untiring  industry  that  even  had  he  not  been  endowed  with 
wealth  from  the  fortune  of  his  father,  he  would  have  won  it  by  his 
own  abilities,  and  gained  for  himself  a position  among  'men.  He  was  a 
close  reader  and  student  in  early  youth.  After  the  round  of  common 
schools  at  home,  he  attended  an  academy  at  Burton,  Geauga  county, 
under  the  tutorship  of  Professor  Hitchcock,  afterwards  president  of  the 
Western  Reserve  college.  He  completed  his  preparations  for  college  in 
a school  in  Connecticut,  and  entered  Yale  college  in  1837.  His  career 
there  was  brilliant  as  a student,  orator  and  writer  for  the  college  maga- 
zine, but  his  work  was  too  much  for  his  strength,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  return  home  before  graduating  with  his  class.  After  one  year’s 
absence  he  returned  and  graduated  with  that  of  1842.  Returning  again 
to  Warren,  he  entered  the  office  of  his  father,  and  gave  himself  to  its 
extensive  business,  and  on  the  death  of  General  Perkins  he  was  one  of  the 
executors  of  the  estate,  and  gave  some  time  to  its  settlement. 

Mr.  Perkins  had  a natural  gift  towards  public  life  and  was  a speaker 
of  acknowledged  power  and  eloquence.  Yet  he  did  not  seek  political 
preferment,  and  it  was  not  his  own  choice  but  the  decision  of  the  people 
that  made  him  a member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  constitution 
of  1851,  under  which  our  state  at  present  exists.  His  associates  from  his 
district  were  Judges  Hitchcock  and  Ranney,  and  although  he  was  next  to 
the  youngest  member  of  the  body,  his  influence  was  felt  and  his  abilities 
universally  acknowledged.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Presidential  electors 
on  the  Fremont  ticket  of  1856,  was  an  early  and  fearless  advocate  of  anti- 
slavery principles,  and  there  is  no  telling  to  what  extent  he  might  have 
grown  in  public  life,  when  we  consider  his  ability  and  popularity  in  his 
county  and  district,  had  he  not  given  his  time  and  heart  for  so  many  years 
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to  the  enterprises  to  which  his  faith  and  fortune  had  been  loyally  pledged. 
He  had  seen,  with  that  half-prophecy  that  men  are  sometimes  allowed  to 
possess,  a busy  railroad  line  extend  to  the  metropolis  of  northern  Ohio 
on  the  one  side  to  that  of  western  Pennsylvania  on  the  other,  passing 
Warren  on  its  way,  cutting  through  the  coal  fields  of  the  Mahoning  val- 
ley, and  giving  prosperity  to  every  place  it  touched.  We  look  to-day  on 
this  realized  dream  as  an  old-told  story,  but  when  Jacob  Perkins  saw  it 
thirty-five  years  ago,  there  were  thousands  of  dull  visions  about  him  whose 
hope  and  belief  had  no  commercial  level  higher  than  that  of  the  sluggish 
canal  which  lay  below  the  now  deserted  and  decaying  warehouses  of  War- 
ren. Despite  the  inert  indifference  of  these,  the  sluggish  criticisms 
of  many,  and  the  open  opposition  of  many  more,  he  went  loyally  to  work 
on  the  projected  line.  I speak  of  him  personally  in  this,  because  if  it  had 
not  been  for  him  the  Mahoning  road  would  not  have  been  commenced 
then  and  might  never  have  been  built.  The  details  of  its  charter  and  the 
commencement  of  its  work  have  already  been  given.  It  was  just  after  his 
return  from  the  constitutional  convention  that  Mr.  Perkins  devoted  him- 
to  the  road,  being  one  of  its  chief  backers,  its  president,  and  financial 
manager.  It  was  on  his  shoulders  the  chief  burden  fell.  When  the  cap- 
italists of  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh,  the  most  of  whom  were  interested  in 
lines  to  which  this  would  be  a powerful  rival,  refused  their  aid,  and  when 
the  men  of  means  through  the  country  it  would  open  to  a market  and 
enrich,  closed  their  pocketbooks  and  shook  their  heads  in  discouragement 
and  doubt,  Jacob  Perkins  fell  back  on  his  native  grit  and  the  Saxon 
energy  that  had  come  from  his  father,  and  determined  to  pledge  all  that 
he  had  or  was  to  the  completion  of  the  enterprise.  Hemet  the  directors, 
among  whom  were  Frederick  Kinsman  and  Charles  Smith  of  Warren, 
David  Tod  of  Youngstown,  Judge  Hitchcock  of  Painesville  and  Dudley 
Baldwin  of  Cleveland,  and  said  to  them  that  rather  than  see  the  road 
abandoned  and  come  to  naught,  he  would  guarantee  to  personally  make 
good  the  first  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  loss  if  they  would  join  with 
him  and  assume  the  risk  that  a continuation  of  the  work  would  involve. 
They  unanimously  accepted  the  proposition,  and  the  work  went  on. 

Those  who  were  near  Mr.  Perkins  in  those  days  say  that  the  load  was  a 
heavy  one,  and  the  result  was  for  a long  time  uncertain.  The  financial 
panic  of  1857,  and  the  years  leading  up  to  it,  gave  our  land  some  of  the 
darkest  days  she  has  ever  seen.  Financial  disaster  came  on  with  all  its 
force  and  fury,  straining  every  nerve  and  muscle  of  new  and  uncertain 
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enterprises,  and  sending  many  an  old  one  to  the  earth  in  hopeless  ruin. 
The  securities  offered  by  the  Cleveland  & Mahoning  line  being  practically 
unsaleable  on  the  home  markets,  Mr.  Perkins  went  to  Europe  to  see  what 
could  be  done  with  them,  but  met  with  no  success.  In  1856  the  road 
was  opened  to  Youngstown,  and  the  development  of  that  region  and 
some  returns  for  the  long  labor  and  risks  began  together.  But  Mr.  Per- 
kins was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  even  a bright  glimpse  of  the  future, 
saying  nothing  of  the  great  success  and  large  returns  of  the  line  in 
after  days.  In  October  of  1850  he  had  been  married  to  Elizabeth  O. 
Tod,  a daughter  of  Dr.  J.  I.  Tod,  of  Milton,  Trumbull  county.  Four 
children  were  born  to  them,  only  one  of  whom,  Jacob  B.  Perkins  of 
Cleveland,  is  now  living.  In  1856  Mr.  Perkins  moved  to  Cleveland,  and 
a year  later,  after  a married  life  that  was  as  full  of  love  and  happiness  as 
it  had  been  short  in  duration  and  sad  in  its  ending,  the  wife  was  laid  away 
in  the  peace  of  eternal  sleep.  The  bereaved  husband  had  been  so  devoted 
to  her  during  her  illness,  that  the  strain  told  on  him  with  great  severity, 
and  hastened  the  end  which  his  severe  mental  labors  and  heavy  responsi- 
bilities had  made  inevitable.  He  was  compelled  to  lay  down  his  load 
and  seek  such  benefit  as  might  be  in  rest  and  other  scenes.  The  winter 
of  1857-8  was  passed  in  the  south,  but  gave  no  relief  He  failed  gradu- 
ally and  surely,  and  no  aid  that  money  could  purchase  or  the  sympathy 
that  loving  brothers  and  friends  could  suggest  was  left  untried,  but  death 
was  master  of  them  all.  He  died  in  Havana,  Cuba,  on  January  12,  1859, 
and  the  half-grave,  half-playful,  but  altogether  pathetic  remark  made  to 
a friend  previous  to  his  death,  “ If  I die,  you  may  inscribe  on  my  tomb- 
stone, ‘Died  of  the  Mahoning  Valley  railroad,’  ” was  more  of  a sombre 
fact  than  alight  jest  or  passing  fancy.  Pie  was  brought  home  to  Warren 
and  tenderly  laid  beside  his  wife  in  the  quiet  Woodland  cemetery  that  his 
generosity  had  greatly  assisted  in  purchasing  and  beautifying  and  dedi- 
cating to  the  perpetual  rest  of  the  dead  of  his  native  town.  His  best 
monument  is  in  his  noble  character  as  a man  and  in  the  great  enterprise 
he  made  the  work  of  his  life,  and  his  memory  is  kept  alive  in  the  public 
spirit,  enterprise  and  liberality  of  his  son. 

In  touching  thus  on  the  railroad  part  of  Jacob  Perkins’  life,  I have  not 
had  opportunity  to  go  into  the  other  works  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
He  often  spoke  in  public  when  occasion  demanded,  and  was  a man  of 
education  and  culture.  He  was  one  of  the  best  friends  Western  Reserve 
college  ever  had,  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  present  permanent 
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fund  was  created,  himself  and  his  brothers  making  the  first  donation 
thereto.  The  cause  of  education  was  ever  near  to  his  heart,  and  all 
through  his  busiest  days  of  manhood  he  kept  up  his  studies  and  readings, 
and  turned  to  his  books  as  a recreation  whenever  time  would  allow.  His 
character  was  firmly  grounded  in  honesty,  and  a high  sense  of  honor 
marked  his  dealings  with  men.  He  was  courteous  and  kind  in  manner, 
and  those  who  were  the  closest  to  him  speak  most  highly  in  his  praise  and 
the  most  deeply  regret  his  removal  from  active  life  in  manhood’s  prime. 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 
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Historic  sympathy  has  become  a great  moulding  force  in  our  modern 
life.  Nothing  in  intellectual  growth  to-day  is  more  manifest  than  the  de- 
velopment of  the  historic  sense  and  sentiment — the  tendency  to  historic 
philosophy.  The  inductive  methods  of  thought — the  best  gift  of  science 
to  this  age — are  being  wonderfully  applied  in  the  field  of  human  action  and 
human  phenomena.  The  modern  historian  is  no  longer  the  plodding 
chronicler,  simply  running  the  chain  of  narrative  across  the  arid  plain  of 
human  annals.  He  ascends  an  eminence  where  he  holds  in  survey  the 
whole  race  as  a unit.  History  is,  therefore,  ceasing  to  be  merely  annal- 
istic— ceasing  to  be  merely  national — and  is  becoming  the  science  of  civili- 
zation. Historical  thought  is  being  massed  in  far-reaching,  vast,  century- 
spanning  generalizations. 

In  no  country  has  the  revival  of  history  been  so  sudden  and  marked  as 
in  America — in  no  other  locality  as  in  the  older  west.  The  causes  of  this 
revival  with  us  are  not  far  to  seek.  We  have  completed  our  first  cycle, 
have  passed  the  first  invisible  milestone  set  in  the  pathway  of  history ; we 
have  added  the  first  unit  in  the  problem  of  existence — our  first  century 
has  been  completed.  We  have  established  the  fact  of  self-government. 
We  have  come  to  the  period  of  national  retrospection,  and  the  American 
mind  is  busy  with  its  past.  Fortunate  for  our  country  is  it  that,  in  seeking 
its  genesis,  we  do  not  grope  amid  the  shadows  and  myths  of  tradition. 
We  possess  a complete  volume  of  written  history.  Measuring  progress 
in  great  epochs,  celebrating  the  nativity  of  peoples  and  institutions,  is  a 
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sure  way  to  inculcate  knowledge  of  the  past.  We  have  passed  the  cen- 
tennial of  national  independence,  we  approach  the  centennial  of  constitu- 
tional government ; and  to  us  these  mighty  anniversaries  should  be  mounts 
of  transfiguration,  on  which  lofty  heights  we  view  our  glorified  country 
clad  in  the  shining  garments  of  Justice,  Freedom  and  Peace. 

It  is  emphatically  an  era  of  retrospection  in  this  older  west.  The  gen- 
erations which  have  gone  out  from  us  into  the  farther  west  are  engaged  in 
the  sublime  work  of  making  government,  law  and  history  on  the  plains 
and  prairies,  the  peaks  and  slopes  of  the  great  continental  spaces  and 
ranges,  in  the  surging  and  seething  activities  of  giant  industrial  forces. 
We  linger  here  on  this  peaceful  shore,  whence  they  have  launched,  noting 
the  wave  marks  of  time,  picking  up  shells  and  pebbles  among  the  wreck- 
age, pointing  to  the  vanishing  footprints  in  the  sands. 

No  better  sign  of  the  historical  habit  and  activity  is  found,  than  in  the 
fact  of  the  innumerable  associations  and  joint  endeavors  to  garner  up  the 
materials  of  our  history. 

History,  scientifically  considered,  is  governed  by  the  uniform  and  con- 
tinuing operation  of  law.  The  best  developments  of  this  science  prove 
the  enduring  vitality  and  tenacity  of  certain  ideas  and  habits  of  thought. 
To  trace  the  fortunes  of  these  more  lasting  opinions,  or  mental  and  moral 
habits,  through  many  years  and  almost  endless  wanderings,  changes  and 
modifications,  is  a task  as  difficult  as  it  is  interesting  and  profitable.  The 
presence  and  identity  of  such  mental  and  moral  habits  must  be  proved 
from  data  always  confused  and  multifarious,  often  elusive,  entangled  and 
contradictory.  It  may  be  said,  in  fact,  that  such  efforts  rise  no  higher 
than  speculation,  because  absolute  demonstration  is  impossible.  Such 
hypotheses  must  rest  on  moral  evidence  alone.  But  in  English  history 
there  is  one  countervailing  circumstance  which  tends  to  render  the  task 
less  difficult;  this  circumstance  is  the  vitality  and  tenacity  of  intellectual 
and  moral  biases  and  modes  of  thought  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind. 

It  has  become  quite  the  fashion  to  caricature  the  Puritan  by  magnifying 
some  fantastic  accidents  of  his  character,  not  essential  but  due  largely  to 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  his  time.  He  stands  upon  the  canvas  of  criticism 
a sombre,  ungraceful  figure,  with  the  hard  ungenial  face  of  austerity,  and 
a heart  full  of  the  cold  zeal  of  fanaticism.  In  the  unfriendly  light  of  modern 
letters,  we  see  in  him  only  the  narrow  and  arrogant  bigot  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  To  modern  eyes  he  stands  by  the  wayside  of  history  a false 
prophet,  lifting  up  his  harsh,  censorious  voice  of  warning  and  denouncing 
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Upon  the  world  a woe  that  never  came.  He  stands  as  the  sign  and  symbol 
of  all  the  narrow  asceticism  of  a hardened,  petrified  faith.  In  the 
religious  fanatic  we  are  prone  to  lose  sight  of  his  masterful  work 
and  influence  in  the  domain  of  civil  and  political  liberty.  We  sometimes 
forget  even  the  fanatical  heroism  in  which  the  rhetoric  of  a Macaulay  paints 
him.  Let  us  recall  the  vivid  portraiture  by  the  eminent  historian,  as  it 
illustrates  the  strong  coloring  on  the  religious  side  of  the  Puritanc  haracter 
prevalent  in  literature.  He  says  : 

The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived  a peculiar  character  from  the  daily  contemplation  of 
superior  beings  and  eternal  interests.  Not  content  with  acknowledging  in  general  terms  an  overruling 
Providence,  they  habitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Being,  for  whose  power  nothing 
was  too  vast,  for  whose  inspection  nothing  was  too  minute.  To  know  him,  to  serve  him,  to  enjoy  nim, 
was  with  them  the  great  end  of  existence.  They  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremonious  homage  which 
other  sects  substituted  for  the  pure  worship  of  the  soul.  Instead  of  catching  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
deity  through  an  obscuring  vail,  they  aspired  to  gaze  full  on  his  intolerable  brightness,  and  commune 
with  him  face  to  face.  Hence  originated  their  contempt  for  all  terrestrial  distinctions.  The  difference 
between  the  greatest  and  the  meanest  of  mankind  seemed  to  vanish,  when  compared  with  the  boundless 
interval  which  separated  the  whole  race  from  him  on  whom  their  eyes  were  constantly  fixed.  They  recog- 
nized no  title  to  superiority  but  his  favor  ; and  confident  of  that  favor  they  despised  all  the  accomplish- 
ments and  all  the  dignities  of  the  world.  If  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  philosophers  and 
poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  the  oracles  of  God.  If  their  names  were  not  found  in  the  registry  of 
heralds,  they  were  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life. 

It  is  but  the  picture  of  the  fierce  and  rugged  prophet  of  the  desert  and 
the  wilderness.  It  is  not  the  typical  Puritan  who  ever  walked  the  earth 
and  not  above  it ; whose  head  was  not  always  among  the  stars  ; who  was 
not  always  prostrate  in  the  ecstasy  of  devotions.  The  real  Puritan  did  not 
despise  worldly  wisdom  nor  secular  knowledge.  The  leading  pilgrims  of 
the  Mayflower  had  taken  their  degree  at  Cambridge.  Brewster  had 
sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  diplomacy,  and  in  no  Puritan  who 
has  left  an  impress  upon  the  page  of  history  was  there  lacking  the  strong 
sense  for  affairs — the  dominance  of  practical  wisdom.  Puritanism 
has  blessed  the  world  most  in  the  field  of  politics  and  government. 
As  a political  reformer  the  Puritan  has  wrought  his  most  enduring 
work.  He  was  the  first  reformer  who  founded  all  political  rights,  obli- 
gations and  duties  on  the  enlightened  conscience  of  religion.  Puritan- 
ism,” says  DeTocqueville,  ^‘was  not  merely  a religious  doctrine,  but  it 
corresponded  in  many  points  with  the  most  democratic  and  republican 
theories.”  Again  he  says,  Anglo-American  civilization  in  its  true  light  is 
the  combined  result  of  two  distinct  elements,  both  the  product  of  Puritan- 
ism, the  spirit  of  religion  and  the  spirit  of  liberty.”  Thus  we  see 
that  the  surest  muniments  of  our  political  liberties,  the  best  institu- 
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tions  of  our  civil  freedom,  are  gifts  of  the  political  Puritan.  He  was 
the  son  of  that  morning  of  hope  which  flushed,  in  purple  dawn,  the  sky 
of  England  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  the  best  gift 
of  the  Renaissance.  He  was  the  firstborn  of  the  grandest  epoch  in  human 
history. 

Green,  the  historian,  thus  gathers  up,  in  sublime  language,  the  spirit  oi 
the  times  which  gave  him  birth  : 

A new  social  fabric  was  thus  growing  up  on  the  wreck  of  feudal  England.  New  influence  was  telling 
on  its  development.  The  immense  advance  of  the  people  as  a whole  in  knowledge  and  intelligence 
throughout  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  in  itself  a revolution.  The  hold  of  tradition,  the  unquestioning 
awe,  which  formed  the  main  strength  of  the  Tudor  throne,  had  been  sapped  and  weakened  by  the  intel- 
lectual activity  of  the  Renaissance,  by  its  endless  questionings,  its  historic  research,  its  philosophic  skep- 
ticism. Writers  and  statesmen  were  alike  discussing  the  claims  of  government  and  the  wisest  and  most 
lasting  forms  of  rule.  The  nation  was  learning  to  rely  on  itself,  to  believe  in  its  own  strength  and  vigor, 
to  crave  for  a share  in  the  guidance  of  its  own  life.  His  conflict  with  the  two  great  temporal  powers  of 
Christendom  had  roused  in  every  Englishman  a sense  of  supreme  manhood  which  told,  however  slowly, 
on  his  attitude  toward  the  crown. 

It  is  the  majestic  march  of  this  conserving  moral  force  in  human  pro- 
gress which  we  note  in  its  western  development.  True,  the  march  takes 
us  to  the  dungeon,  the  fagot,  the  stake.  Ther  hythm  of  its  foot  falls  is 
timed  by  human  groans.  It  alone  of.  all  that  is  lurid  in  human  passion 
and  superstitution  was  left  to  light  up  the  sky  of  America  with  the  awful 
fires  ot  persecution.  But  it  has  marched  past  all  these.  It  contained  the 
saving,  recuperative  energy  to  shake  off  the  barbarisms  of  the  past ; and 
to-day  modern  Puritanism  is  the  one  political  sentiment  that  has  filled 
society  with  a dignified  sense  of  the  individual  man,  and  planted  the 
deepest  conviction  of  the  boundless  capabilities  of  the  human  soul. 

The  political  doctrines  of  New  England  are  so  plastic  as  to  render  them 
useful  under  divers  and  varying  conditions.  Those  which  have  become 
our  inheritance  have  been  thrice  transplanted.  We  are  heirs  to  a pioneer 
Puritanism  thrice  refined — to  Plymouth  in  1620,  from  Cape  Cod  to  the 
Connecticut  river  in  1630,  and  to  this  place  two  hundred  and  seventy  years 
later. 

We  stand  remarkably  related  to  the  Puritan  movement  in  another 
sense.  The  Connecticut  Western  Reserve  is  the  last  home  of  colonized 
Puritanism.  In  individuals  and  families  it  has  been  carried  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  and  beyond  it  up  the  slopes  of  the  Rockies  and  down  the 
western  slopes,  but  in  no  other  locality  of  the  west  does  its  organizing 
quality  appear,  in  no  other  place  has  its  social  flavor  so  permeated,  as  here 
upon  this  Western  Reserve.  It  was  actually  colonized  here.  The  settle- 
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ment  of  northeastern  Ohio  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  was  unprece- 
dented. It  was  not  the  straggling  immigration  of  a few  families ; it  was 
the  veritable  exodus  of  a colony. 

The  grand  elements  of  Puritan  civilization  are  Land,  Law  and  Liberty. 
These  fundamental  interests,  as  they  found  lodgement  in  the  settlement 
and  development  in  the  growth  of  the  Western  Reserve,  are  worthy  of 
our  consideration. 

The  first  great  epoch  in  modern  history  was  the  conjunction  of  the 
Roman  world  and  the  Teutonic  races,  opening  the  way  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity.  The  most  valuable  contributions  of  the  Teutonic  people  to 
this  common  stock  were  their  customs  and  institutions  of  ownership  in 
land,  and  the  domestic  relations.  The  rise  of  the  communal  idea  in  the 
distribution  and  cultivation  of  land  is  due  in  part  to  the  headship  of  the 
chieftain  or  patriarch,  and  in  part  to  the  necessity  for  mutual  defence  and 
protection.  The  growth  of  population  was  necessarily  in  the  form  of  the 
village  community.  The  Germanic  tribes  became  dwellers  in  villages. 
The  outlying  lands,  so  far  as  arable,  were  distributed  for  temporary  til- 
lage by  allotment  each  year.  Thus  the  “arable  mark”  was  the  typical 
holding  of  land  for  cultivation  before  feudalism  was  established  in  Europe. 
This  jural  conception,  affecting  rights  in  land,  never  lost  its  hold  in  the 
Teutonic  races,  and  found  its  way  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind;  and  thus 
into  the  colonizing  economy  of  the  Englishmen  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  influence  of  Teutonic  ideas  upon 
the  Puritan  exiles  during  their  sojourn  in  the  low  countries.  Among  them 
the  university  men — the  leaders — at  Leyden,  the  seat  of  learning,  came 
under  the  enlightened  sway  of  Grotius,  Episcopius  and  other  leaders  of 
legal  and  theological  thought.  We  laud  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims,  and  vauntingly  claim  that  free  self-government  was  born  on  board 
the  Mayflower.  But  they  were  but  the  “heirs  of  all  the  ages.”  The  notion 
of  a legal  corporate  community  was  the  heritage  of  the  Renaissance.  Noth- 
ing was  more  natural  than  that  the  idea  of  corporate  independence  should 
spring  out  of  the  triumphant  struggle  against  ecclesiastical  intolerance. 
We  forget  also  that  these  men  sailed  out  into  the  unknown,  under  the 
obligations  of  a commercial  covenant  with  the  “Merchant  Adventurers” 
of  London.  They  were  bound,  therefore,  in  a common  enterprise.  What 
more  natural  than  the  sentiment  of  community.  The  colony  of  Plymouth, 
therefore,  existed  before  the  Mayflower  weighed  anchor  at  Southampton, 
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They  were  not,  however,  commercial  adventurers.  With  true  Anglo- 
Saxon  instinct,  on  landing  they  turned  to  the  business  of  tillage. 

In-  the  year  1623,  at  Plymouth,  in  New  England,  it  was  found  that 
longer  to  continue  to  labor  on  the  joint  stock  plan  but  led  to  discontent, 
injustice  and  confusion.  In  no  country,  and  in  no  considerable  period  of 
the  world’s  history,  have  agricultural  instincts  remained  based  upon  the 
communal  idea.  Individual  ownership,  by  a more  or  less  permanent 
tenure,  has  ever  been  the  tendency  in  landed  property.  So  at  Plymouth 
ther-e  sprang  into  new  life  in  America  the  Teutonic  system  of  land  culti- 
vation. Allotments  of  land  were  made  to  each  individual  to  cultivate  on 
his  own  account.  The  persuasion  of  the  time,  that  a colony  in  a new 
country  could  only  exist  as  the  dependency  of  a corporation,  with  a com- 
munity of  goods  in  its  productions,  ceased  to  exist  in  America.  The 
true  pioneers  of  English  settlement  in  the  west,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  were  great  land  corporations.  The  Ohio  company  in  south- 
ern, and  the  Connecticut  company  in  northeastern  Ohio,  opened  the 
wilderness  of  the  Northwest  Territory  to  the  advancing  armies  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  were  not  giant  monopolies.  They  placed  their  lands  in  mar- 
ket, and  became  at  once  the  conservators  of  that  mode  of  land-holding 
which  is  ever  essential  to  social  and  political  equality,  the  right  and  dig- 
nity of  individual  ownership.  No  types  of  civilization  are  more  enduring 
than  those  connected  with  real  estate.  The  earliest  and  best  symbols  of 
western  growth  are  the  Gunter’s  chain  and  the  woodman’s  ax.  If  we 
would  follow  the  most  majestic  march  of  peaceful  conquest,  we  must  fol- 
low the  sturdy  knights  of  the  sextent  and  the  theodolite ; if  we  would 
find  the  lines  upon  which  empires  move  and  states  are  builded,  we  must 
study  their  maps  and  surveys.  The  little  company  which  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  on  the  afternoon  of  July  22,  1796,  was  a band  of 
New  England  surveyors.  They  brought  with  them  from  the  far  off  Saxon 
forests,  through  a line  of  Puritan  colonists,  the  idea  of  the  “arable 
mark”  and  the  “village  community.”  On  the  destiny  of  civil  freedom 
and  social  equality,  with  us,  we  can  never  overestimate  the  influence  of 
the  custom  of  individual  land-holding,  which  was  a distinctive  achieve- 
ment and  institution  of  our  yoeman  Puritan  ancestry. 

Another  survival  of  Puritan  character,  leavening  our  social  life  to-day, 
is  the  dominant  influence  of  the  spirit  of  legalism,  which  was  his  conspicu- 
ous characteristic.  His  excessive  affectation  of  Hebraism  has  met  the 
condemnation  of  these  later  times.  His  idea  of  government  too  closely 
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conformed  to  the  model  of  Jewish  theocracy.  He  made  too  small  a dis- 
tinction between  the  domain  of  personal  morality  and  the  field  of  public 
law  and  legislation.  He  denounced  penalties,  too  awful  and  severe, 
against  personal  vices.  He  thought  foolishly  to  stem  the  tide  of  immor- 
ality with  the  barriers  of  legislation.  Such  is  the  tenor  of  adverse  criti- 
cism against  this  rather  stern,  unlovely  side  of  Puritanism.  In  the  light 
of  better  teaching  upon  the  principles  of  government,  it  is  doubtless  true 
he  laid  too  great  stress  upon  the  efficacy  of  legal  sanctions  and  coercion 
of  moral  conduct.  But  we  should  remember  that  with  a democratic 
people  the  fountains  of  law  and  justice  must  necessarily  be  sweetened 
with  its  flavor  of  morality ; that  law  must  be  the  impulse  of  the  popular 
conscience  as  well  as  the  expression  of  the  public  will.  We  should 
remember  that  in  a popular  government  law  is  not  only  the  expression 
of  public  opinion,  but  is  a powerful  educational  stimulant,  reacting  upon 
the  moral  conceptions  of  the  people.  The  domain  of  public  law  and  pri- 
vate morality  should  not  be  far  sundered  if  we  would  form  safe  habits  and 
right  ideas  in  the  practice  of  self-government. 

The  Puritan  inculcated  a righteous  sense  of  justice.  He  drew  his  legal 
inspirations  from  that  ancient  people  whose  legal  code  was  graven  on 
tables  of  stone.  He  may  have  been  too  ready  to  condemn  the  accused. 
And  this  same  bias  in  the  administration  of  public  justice  may  have  left 
its  traces  in  this  community.  It  is  said  that  one  of  our  leading  criminal 
advocates  in  Ohio  a short  time  ago  was  engaged  on  the  defense  in  a noted 
case  of  homicide  occurring  in  our  midst.  When  asked  the  chances  for  his 
client,  he  said  that  if  the  trial  were  progressing  elsewhere,  away  from  the 
heart  of  the  Western  Reserve,  he  could  acquit  his  client.  But,”  said 
he,  “the  accused  is  at  the  hard,  unmerciful  bar  of  those  Puritans,  who 
have  reversed  the  gracious  theory  of  the  common  law  that  every  man  is 
presumed  to  be  innocent  until  proven  guilty — and  the  result  is  doubtful.” 
But  while  we  laugh  at  that  quaint,  fantastic  and  harsh  asceticism  which 
fulminated  ponderous  statutes  against  minute  and  trivial  offenses,  we 
should  never  forget  that  to  this  grand  spirit  of  Hebraism — to  that  lofty 
ideal  of  the  Puritan  fathers  who  would  fain  have  made  the  world  a very 
city  of  God — we  owe  the  incalculable  blessing  of  that  conserving  moral 
force  springing  from  the  Bible  which  finds  its  way  into  all  the  currents 
of  our  civil  and  social  life. 

I have  said  that  “ New  Connecticut  ” or  the  Western  Reserve  is  the 
last  Puritan  colony.  No  community  in  the  west  is  so  marked  by  the 
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characteristics  of  the  Puritan — not  simply  in  the  personal  traits  of  char- 
acter, but  in  the  wider  social  life  and  relation.  We  are  enveloped  by  a 
peculiar  social  atmosphere,  and  it  instills  a peculiar  flavor  into  our  social 
life.  In  our  habits  of  intercourse  and  manners  we  are  unconsciously 
tempered  with  that  seclusive  reserve  and  conservatism  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  our  ancestors,  who  had  gained  the  spirit  of  clannish 
self-reliance  from  the  hard  experiences  of  exile  life  with  strangers 
or  cautious  reticence  among  unfriendly  countrymen.  Western  Pur- 
itanism is  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  product  of  the  conditions 
of  its  environment  and  surroundings.  The  French  pioneer  who 
entered  this  ancient  wooded  wilderness  with  the  flavor  of  mediaeval 
chivalry,  bearing  the  sword  and  the  crucifix,  was  pushed  forward  by  the 
reviving  commercial  spirit,  and  came  to  trade.  He  established  posts — 
half  military,  half  commercial — but  never  became  a settler.  Even  in  his 
temporary  contacts  with  the  influences  of  the  forest,  he  largely  succumbed 
and  lost  his  Gaelic  identity.  Not  so  with  the  more  stolid,  unimpressible 
nature  of  the  Englishman.  He  presented  more  resistance,  and  yielded 
more  slowly  to  the  modifying  and  moulding  forces  around  him.  But  they 
found  their  way  at  last  to  the  springs  of  his  life  and  character,  and  modi- 
fied, altered,  but  never  wholly  transformed  him.  It  is  by  no  means 
surprising  that  we  have  come  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  power  of  environ- 
ment in  giving  tone  and  bias  to  a people  or  community.  The  life  of  the 
pioneer  was  a continuous  struggle  of  hand,  mind  and  heart,  against  all- 
surrounding relentless  nature.  How  man  sinks  and  perishes  before  the 
force,  grand  and  noble  though  it  be,  of  colossal,  unclaimed,  trackless 
nature  ! The  forests  of  South  America,  covering  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  globe,  and  spreading  over  half  the  continent,  have  held  the  civil- 
ization of  Spain  at  bay  for  more  than  three  hundred  years.  ‘'In 
New  England” — the  birthplace  of  our  pioneer — “nature  gave  almost 
nothing,  and  all  that  men  obtained  had  to  be  won  by  unflinching 
and  incessant  toil.  Not  wealth  and  prosperity  merely,  but  a bare  sub- 
sistence had  to  be  wrung  from  a niggardly  soil,  and  from  the  cold  and 
stormy  sea  which  washed  its  jagged  cliffs.” 

The  earliest  pioneers  of  Ohio  were  in  constant  contact  and  frequent 
struggles  with  the  tribes  of  that  weird  race  of  men,  specimens  of  which  are 
now  placed  on  exhibition  with  wild  animals  for  the  wonderment  of  our 
youth.  I mean  that  disinherited  race,  of  whom  there  is  nothing  left  with 
us  save  the  strange  music  of  their  names,  mingling  with  the  names 
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of  England  and  France  on  the  hills  and  rivers  of  this  their  ancient  heri- 
tage. They  were  the  pioneers  of  an  earlier  age,  and  we  may  seem.no 
more  than  they  to  the  later  heirs  of  future  ages.  A distinguished  writer 
gives  us  the  following  picture  of  the  North  American  Indian  : 

His  senses  were  acute  ; he  was  swift  of  foot ; he  never  domesticated  an  animal  for  milk  or  food.  By 
the  labor  of  his  general  drudge,  the  squaw,  he  gave  the  earth  a precarious  tillage.  He  had  no  feeling, 
no  cheerfulness,  no  sense  of  the  comic.  His  joy  always  became  frenzy.  He  had  passions  which  were 
those  of  the  maniac  ; jealous,  envious,  vindictive  and  unforgiving  to  the  last  degree.  A master  of  dis- 
sembling when  inspired  by  deep  revenge,  without  genuine  courage,  strategems,  stealth  and  ambush  were 
his  forte.  He  was  devoid  of  pity.  His  swift  tomahawk  made  no  distinction  between  the  strong  arm 
of  a foe  and  helplessness  of  old  age  and  infancy.  Intrepid  under  privations  and  suffering,  it  was  not 
the  intrepidity  of  heroism,  but  of  indomitable  pride  and  stern  rigidity  of  nature.  His  whole  education 
was  to  bid  grim  defiance  to  his  foes.  Quick  to  perceive  and  slow  to  reason  ; silent,  taciturn  and  delib- 
erate, but  not  reflective,  with  oratory  pitched  in  a high  key  of  grand  and  pompous  magniloquence,  he 
sometimes  moved  by  grand  imagery  and  pathetic  appeal. 

Such  was  this  stoic  of  the  woods  and  wigwam.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  influence  of  this  human  animal  as  an  educator  upon  the  pioneer  in  his 
life  in  the  forest.  The  success  of  the  Puritan  in  his  dealings  and  relations 
with  the  Aborigines  was  most  remarkable.  He  was  the  only  English  colo- 
nist who  ever  inspired  either  awe  or  confidence  in  the  North  American  sav- 
age. Better  than  the  peace-loving  Quaker  with  Penn,  was  the  stern,  prompt 
justice  and  inflexible  honesty  of  Standish  and  his  men  at  Plymouth,  in 
gaining  the  respect  of  the  red  man.  The  same  elements  of  character 
gained  the  mastery  on  the  Cuyahoga  over  the  native  savage.  There 
was  a shrewd  sagacity,  a mixture  of  Puritan  rigor  and  steady 
kindness,  which  saved  the  settlement  at  Cleveland  from  the  savage  bar- 
barities visite’d  upon  other  settlements  ; and  while  the  Indian  held  perma- 
nent ground  just  west  of  the  river,  and  his  contact  with  the  pioneers  was 
close  and  constant,  he  was  held  in  wholesome  subordination  to  the  same 
blood  that  had  mastered  “Squanto”  and  Massasoit  into  peaceful  and 
helpful  subjection. 

Colonial  Puritanism  underwent  a great  change  in  consequence  of  the 
minor  social  results  following  the  War  for  Independence.  The  relation 
of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  to  the  settlement  of  Ohio  has  never  re- 
ceived, as  I believe,  the  notice  its  importance  and  influence  demand.  It 
is  my  purpose  here  simply  to  point  to  a few  of  the  secondary  and  less 
obvious  effects  of  the  war,  in  the  qualities  of  individual  manners  and  char- 
acter they  produced. 

Not  alone  in  the  southern  part  of  Ohio,  but  on  our  own  Western  Re- 
serve, the  reflections  from  the  watchfires  of  the  great  war  continued  long 
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to  glow  Upon  the  hearths  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  settlers.  This  military 
discipline  and  experience  through  which  many  of  them  had  passed  gave 
a peculiar  flavor  and  tone  to  the  habits  of  these  early  pioneers.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  of  all  races  is  most  susceptible  of  irradicable  impressions 
and  biases  from  continued  occupations.  The  spirit  of  militarism,  domi- 
nating the  citizen  soldier,  is  a healthful  educator  toward  the  prompt  and 
efflcient  observance  of  public  duties.  The  patriotism  of  the  Puritan  was 
the  result  of  his  religious  fervor.  It  was  the  narrow  patriotism  of  the 
Hebrew.  It  required  a struggle  for  purely  political  rights  in  the  fierce, 
fiery  baptisms  of  war,  that  his  love  of  country  might  be  secularized  and 
broadened.  Says  Lecky : 

War  is  the  great  school  of  heroism.  It  familiarizes  the  mind  with  the  idea  of  noble  actions  performed 
under  the  influence  of  honor  and  enthusiasm.  It  elicits,  in  the  highest  degree,  strength  of  character, 
accustoms  men  to  the  abnegation  needed  for  simultaneous  action,  compels  them  to  repress  their  fears 
and  establish  a firm  control  over  their  affections.  It  leads  them  to  subordinate  their  personal  wishes  to 
the  interests  of  society. 

The  Revolution  was  a great  school  for  the  inculcation  of  this  sentiment 
of  patriotism.  It  infused  into  the  conservative  veins  of  the  staid  English- 
man the  ardent  blood  of  restless  adventure.  This  chivalrous  spirit  thus 
inherited  produced  a race  of  pioneers  who  were  ever  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  civil  or  military  duty.  In  a day  when  party  fealty  bound  him 
by  a slight  tenure  he  never  failed  in  his  conscientious  regard  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  nor  to  cast  his  ballot  at  each  recurring  election.  No  class  of 
men  ever  placed  a higher  value  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  our  common 
citizenship.  The  discipline  of  the  camp,  the  march,  the  field,  filled  him 
with  a fortitude,  hardihood  and  command  of  expedients,  which  made  it 
comparatively  easy  for  him  to  adjust  himself  to  his  new  condition  of  life. 
In  a large  measure  the  Puritan  of  New  England  inherited  these  quali- 
ties from  the  Cromwells  and  Hampdens  of  the  commonwealth  ; but  in 
the  colonial  struggle  they  were  taught  the  great  lesson  of  the  value  of 
civil  liberty  for  its  own  sake. 

The  absence  of  intermediate  governmental  agencies  and  corporate  in- 
tervention between  the  pioneer  and  his  social  duty,  was  an  important 
circumstance  in  the  strengthening  and  development  of  individual  charac- 
ter. He  did  nothing  by  proxy.  He  could  lay  the  kindly  offices  of 
benevolence  upon  no  ‘‘Board  of  Organized  Charities,”  as  can  we.  Did 
a sick  or  wounded  settler  seek  his  cabin,  that  cabin  must  be  the  hospital, 
and  the  pioneer  must  be  the  nurse.  While  his  wants  were  few  and  sim- 
ple, yet  his  necessities  gave  great  diversity  to  his  employments.  He  often 
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became  a tradesman,  a farmer,  a hunter  and  a mechanic  upon  his  own 
clearing.  He  had  no  trouble  with  the  ‘Habor  problem.”  He  neither 
sought  nor  expected  aid  from  any  government  nor  association  in  his 
struggle  with  nature.  All  he  wanted  was  an  equality  of  chances  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  These  are  the  factors  of  strong  character.  These 
are  some  of  the  influences  of  situation  which  tended  to  modify,  mould 
anew  and  soften  somewhat  the  asperities  of  the  Puritan  pioneer. 

The  religious  and  political  opinions  of  men  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury were  greatly  colored  and  affected  by  the  ideas  born  of  the  French 
revolution.  We  do  not  at  this  distance  rightly  appreciate  the  force  upon 
men  of  the  new  habits  and  modes  of  thought  which  found  their  way  to 
America  out  of  this  great  historic  convulsion.  No  spirit  has  more  re- 
acted upon  Puritanism  than  the  spirit  which  arose  out  of  this  great  up- 
heaval. The  political  and  religious  doctrines  of  this  grand  epoch  mingled 
with  the  nascent  elements  of  society  in  these  western  wilds.  * They  turned 
men  for  the  time  from  the  formalities  and  outward  observances  of  religion. 
It  was  so  with  the  rudiments  of  social  growth  even  in  the  Puritan  settle- 
ment of  Cleveland.  History  records  the  fact  that  infidelity  achieved  an 
early  and  strong  hold  among  the  settlers.  It  was  open  and  aggressive. 
It  is  said  that  in  ribald  mocking  the  effigy  of  Jesus  was  shockingly  paraded 
in  the  new  streets  of  the  village.  It  was  many  years  before  any  organized 
religious  work  found  favor  here ; and  by  many  years  the  distillery  ante- 
dated the  church.  The  first  church  edifice  built  here  was  not  the  work 
of  Puritan  nonconformists,  but  was  for  an  Episcopal  parish. 

The  grandest  product  of  American  civilization  is  personal  character. 
The  lives  of  three  typical  Americans,  born  within  four  hundred  miles  of 
this  western  city,  have  elicited  the  world’s  homage  more  than  all  other 
great  men  of  the  century — Lincoln,  Garfield  and  Grant.  Bestow  the  full 
and  justest  meed  of  praise  on  all  their  great  achievements,  and  yet  each, 
in  his  own  distinctive  manhood  and  character,  rises  infinitely  higher  than 
all  his  works.  If  we  take  the  last  analysis,  we  shall  find  that  nearly  all 
the  conditions  which  made  these  great  lives  possible  sprang  directly  out  of 
the  institutions  and  ideas  of  western  Puritanism. 

We  need  to  turn  oftener  to  the  Puritan  ideals  of  life  to  elevate  the  moral 
tone  of  society.  Perhaps  we  need  no  less  of  science,  but  certainly  more 
of  sincerity.  We  should  get  more  of  the  Puritanical  hatred  of  shams  and 
falsity  in  life  and  manners.  The  one  supreme  ingredient  to  mingle  in  our 
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western  brusqueness  and  activity  is  more  New  England  honesty.  We 
look  to  the  past  for  men  of  giant  mold. 

Our  honorable  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James  once  said  in  fitting 
phrase: 

There  is  something  easier  to  state  than  to  describe  in  the  influence  of  the  time  upon  the  quality  of 
men  produced  in  the  beginning  of  a state.  It  is  akin  to  what  is  seen  in  some  agricultural  products, 
which  are  better  in  the  virgin  soil  than  any  cultivation  can  ever  make  them  afterwards.  Whether  it  is 
in  the  vigor  and  freshness  which  attend  the  youth  of  a state,  like  the  youth  of  a life — or  whether  such 
emergencies  bring  to  the  surface  and  into  conspicuity  a higher  order  of  men — ^whatever  the  reason  may 
be,  the  fact  remains,  the  fathers  are  larger  than  the  children. 

And  yet  he  adds  this  hopeful,  optimistic  sentence : ^ 

As  change  is  the  condition  in  life,  so  compensation  is  an  unfailing  condition  of  change.  Whatever 
time  takes  away  it  compensates  in  what  it  brings.  Much  that  is  precious  perishes  as  it  passes  ; but  with 
new  life  comes  always  new  beneficence. 

I summarize  the  following  as  the  grand  gifts  of  Puritanism  to  our  mod- 
ern social  life:,, 

First,  Reverence  for  moral  law. 

Second.  The  imminence  and  power  of  the  Deity. 

Third.  The  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual. 

Fourth.  The  eternal  permanence  of  character. 

I know  that  these  teachings  of  the  despised  Puritans  do  not  enter  force- 
fully the  currents  of  modern  thought.  But  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  Mayflower  was  freighted  with  the  best  fruitage  of  the  Protestant 
reformation.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  as  said  by  a quaint  old  Puri- 
tan, “God  sifted  all  England  that  he  might  send  choice  grain  into  this 
wilderness.”  May  that  “choice  grain”  never  lose  its  vital  power  to  germi- 
nate and  grow!  No  truer  tribute  of  tongue  or  pen  to  the  Puritan  was 
ever  offered  than  what  follows  from  the  eloquent  New  Yorker  already 
quoted : 

Unchanged  as  the  eternal  sky  above  us  is  the  moral  law  which  they  revered.  Unfailing  as  the  sure 
succession  of  the  seasons,  its  operations  in  the  affairs  of  men.  All  the  prosperity — the  power — the  per- 
manence of  the  republic — more  than  ever  the  pride  of  the  children — more  than  ever  the  hope  of  man- 
kind— rests  in  obedience  to  the  unchanged  and  unchangeable  law.  The  essence  of  the  father  s faith  is 
still  the  elixir  of  the  childrens’  life ; and  should  that  faith  decay-  -should  the  unconsciousness  of  a divine 
energy  underlying  human  society,  manifest  in  just  and  equal  laws,  and,  humanely  ordering  individual 
relations  disappear,  the  murmur  of  the  ocean  rising  and  falling  upon  Plymouth  Rock  would  be  the  end- 
less lament  of  nature  over  the  baffled  hopes  of  men. 

The  mission  of  the  pioneer  in  our  civic  and  social  economy  is  eternal. 
The  border-line  between  the  pursuit  and  the  achievement  is  ever  carried 
forward  by  all  our  diversified  currents  of  life.  Into  the  ways  of  commerce 
— into  the  ministries  of  truth  and  justice — before  the  forge  of  industry — on 
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the  farm  and  into  the  home — let  us  carry  everywhere  the  spirit  of  the 
true  pioneer  ! Move  on  with  the  great  social  energies  of  the  Puritan — the 
home — the  school — the  church.  Man  in  the  world — God  in  the  universe 
— human  character  forever  ! To  these  ends  work  all  the  historic  forces 
of  all  the  ages. 

Henry  C.  White. 


WEISER’S  MISSION  TO  THE  OHIO. 

One  of  the  earliest  expeditions  to  the  Ohio  Indians,  of  which  we  have 
any  definite  knowledge,  was  that  of  Conrad  Weiser,  in  the  summer  of 
1748.  Weiser  was  sent  by  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  with  a present 
of  goods  of  considerable  value.  He  was  accompanied  by  George  Croghan, 
a trader,  who  was  well  acquainted  in  the  Indian  country  and  “the  best 
roads  to  Ohio.”  In  his  “Instructions  ” from  the  government,  Weiser  is 
directed  as  follows : 

You  are  to  use  the  utmost  diligence  to  acquire  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  number,  situation,  dispo- 
sition and  strength  of  all  the  Indians  in  or  near  those  parts,  whether  they  be  friends,  neutrals  or 
enemies,  and  be  very  particular  in  knowing  the  temper  and  influence  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  who  send 
deputies  to  receive  you  ; for  by  the  knowledge  of  these  matters  you  are  to  regulate  the  distribution 
of  the  goods  which  are  to  be  divided  amongst  them  in  as  equal  and  just  a manner  as  possible,  that  all 
may  go  away  satisfied,  and  none  receive  the  least  ‘cause  of  disgust  at  any  undue  preference  given  to 
others. 

Conrad  Weiser  was  a German  by  birth,  and  was  at  this  time  In  his 
fifty-second  year.  In  1710  his  father  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled 
at  Scoharie,  in  New  York.  Here  the  family  was  frequently  visited  by  a 
Mohawk  chief  named  Quagnant,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  this  chief  young 
Conrad  went  into  the  Mohawk  country,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
learning  the  language  of  the  Indians.  In  1729  he  married  and  moved  to 
Berks  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  frequently  employed  by  the 
colonial  authorities  as  interpreter,  agent,  etc.,  for  the  Indians.  During 
the  French  and  Indian  war  Weiser  was  colonel  of  a regiment  of  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers.  After  a busy  and  useful  life  he  died  in  June,  1760. 

Weiser,  upon  the  occasion  above  described,  came  over  into  the  Indian 
country  by  the  Kiskiminetas  route.  His  course  from  his  starting  point 
in  Berks  county  was  almost  due  west  by  the  Black  Log  sleeping 
place,  and  the  Standing  Stone  to  the  ancient  settlement  at  Franks- 
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town,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  in  Blair  county.  The  dis- 
tances, as  he  gives  them  in  his  itinerary,  foot  up  considerably  more 
than  the  distance  measured  in  a straight  line,  but  perhaps  not  more 
than  the  tortuous  windings  of  what  were  considered  ^'the  best  roads” 
required.  At  Frankstown  he  says  he  “saw  no  houses  or  cabin.”  We 
do  not  understand  this ; perhaps  the  place  had  been  destroyed  or 
abandoned,  or  perhaps  he  did  not  enter  the  settlement  itself,  but  came 
only  into  the  neighborhood  of  it.*  At  this  point  he  made  a detour  to 
the  right,  “crossed  the  Alleghany  hills, ” no  doubt  by  the  Kittanning 
path,  and  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles  from  Frankstown  reached  a 
point  called  “the  Clear  Fields,”  where  he  remained  over  night.  This 
place  was  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Cambria  county,  in  the  township 
that  is  still  called  Clearfield.  Here  he  turned,  and  traveling  a little  west 
of  south,  he  came  that  day,  August  23,  to  the  “ Showonese  cabbins.” 
This  was  the  point  where  Johnstown  now  stands.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
Shawanese  village,  afterwards  called  Kekkeknepalin,  occupied  this  spot. 

From  the  Shawanese  cabins  Weiser  proceeded  northwest  a distance  of 
fifty-two  miles  to  “Ten  Mile  lick,”  as  he  calls  it.  This  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  present  village  of  Clarksburg,  Indiana  county.  From 
here,  next  day,  he  traveled  about  due  west,  crossed  the  Kiskiminetas 
near  its  mouth  and  came  to  the  Ohio,  as  he  calls  it,  meaning  the  Alle- 
gheny, twenty-six  miles  from  his  starting  place  in  the  morning.  Here  he 
hired  a canoe  for  one  thousand  black  wampum,  to  convey  himself  and 
Croghan  to  Logstown.  The  horses  were  tired,  and  were  to  come  after- 
wards. 

The  point  on  the  Allegheny  where  they  took  the  water  was  the  old 
Shawanese  town,  commonly  called  Chartier’s  town.  Peter  Chartier  was  a 
French-Indian  half-breed,  a very  stirring  spirit  and  well-known  character 
in  the  western  country  in  those  times.  In  1745  he  went  to  the  Wabash 
country,  and  the  Indian  town  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek,  on 
the  Allegheny,  was  abandoned;  hence  it  was  sometimes  called  the  “Old 
Showonese  town,”  and  sometimes  “Chartier’s  town”  or  “Chartier’s  Old 
town.”  Weiser  says  it  was  “above  sixty  miles  by  water”  from  Logs- 
town ; but  in  this  he  was  in  error,  as  the  distance  was  not  more  than  fifty 
miles  at  the  farthest.  The  first  evening  after  leaving  the  old  Shawanese 

*This  old  town  occupied  about  the  same  site  as  the  modern  Frankstown  in  Blair  county.  “It  was 
named  after  an  old  German  Indian  trader  named  Stephen  Franks,  who  lived  contemporaneously  with 
old  Hart,  and  whose  post  was  at  this  old  Indian  town.”-— Jones’  Juniata  Valley,  p.  324. 
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town  they  came  to  a Delaware  village,  where  the  Indians  treated  them 
very  kindly.  Next  day  they  set  off  in  the  morning  early.  They  dined, 
he  says,  in  a Seneca  town,  in  the  house  of  an  old  Seneca  woman,  who 
reigned  “with  great  authority.”  This  place  was  Shannopin’s  town,  which 
stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Allegheny,  about  two  miles  above  the  forks 
of  the  Ohio,  within  the  present  limits  of  Pittsburgh.  The  “old  Seneka 
woman”  was  doubtless  Queen  Aliquippa,  a personage  not  unknown  to 
early  local  fame.  The  evening  of  the  same  day  Weiser  arrived  at  Logs- 
town,  which  was  the  objective  point  of  his  journey. 

Logstown  was  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  at  a distance  of 
eighteen  and  a half  miles  from  the  point  at  Pittsburgh.*  It  was  an  im- 
portant Indian  town,  and  is  of  frequent  mention  in  the  annals  of  the  last 
century.  At  the  time  of  which  we  write  it  consisted  of  some  sixty  or 
seventy  cabins,  inhabited  by  a number  of  confederated  tribes — Senecas, 
Shawanese,  Delawares,  Wyandotts,  etc.  The  year  previous  to  this  time 
a delegation  from  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  Ohio  had  requested  of  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania  that  an  agent  should  be  sent  to  them  at 
Logstown  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a council.  It  was  in  pursuance  of 
this  request  that  Weiser  had  now  come.  He  had  been  here  but  a few 
days  when  he  received  a message  from  Coscosky,  an  Indian  town  on  the 
Big  Beaver  river  at  no  great  distance,  desiring  him  to  hold  the  council  in 
their  town ; but  very  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  inhabitants  of  Logs- 
town, he  refused  to  hold  the  council  at  any  other  place  than  the  latter 
town.  ^ 

The  horses  that  carried  the  goods  had  preceded  Weiser,  but  he  over- 
took them  at  Frankstown,  as  they  had  been  delayed  by  the  illness  of 
some  of  the  men.  The  goods  were  brought  along  but  slowly.  At  the 
Shawanese  cabins  Weiser  met  twenty  of  Croghan’s  horses  on  the  way  to 
convey  the  goods  from  Frankstown.  On  the  second  day  after  Weiser’s 
arrival  at  Logstown  the  Indians  set  off  in  their  canoes,  very  cheerily  no 
doubt,  to  bring  in  the  goods.  Weiser  expected  that  they  would  be  at 
Chartier’s  town  by  the  time  the  canoes  would  get  there;  but  they  had  not 
come.  September  ii  the  goods  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  Weiser  began 
to  be  uneasy,  as  he  feared  that  they  might  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
enemies.  He  desired  the  Indians  to  send  some  of  their  young  men  out 
to  meet  the  people  with  the  goods,  and  not  to  come  back  until  they  had 
•intelligence  of  them,  if  they  had  to  go  all  the  way  to  Frankstown,  where 


* ‘ Morse’s  American  Geography,'  p.  175.  Edition  of  1796. 
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he  had  last  seen  them.  Accordingly,  two  Indians  and  a white  man  were 
sent  on  this  expedition,  but  they  failed  to  obey  orders,  as  in  two  days 
they  were  back,  having  been  only  as  far  as  Chartier’s  town  and  having  seen 
nothing  of  the  goods.  Two  days  afterwards,  however,  the  goods  arrived, 
very  much  to  the  relief  of  Weiser  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  red  men. 
They  had  been  detained  on  account  of  the  floods  in  the  creeks,  and  be- 
cause one  of  the  sick  men  had  to  be  sent  back  from  Frankstown  to  the 
settlements. 

Weiser  being  informed  that  the  Wyandotts  and  Delawares  were  con- 
templating a return  to  the  French,  sent  a messenger  to  the  Delawares  at 
Beaver  creek  with  a string  of  wampum,  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
The  Delawares  returned  him  a string  of  wampum,  with  the  assurance  that 
the  report  was  false.  He  then  held  a council  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Wyandotts  and  inquired  into  their  number,  their  reasons  for  abandoning 
the  French,  what  correspondence  they  had  with  the  Six  Nations,  etc. 
“They  informed  me,”  he  says,  “their  coming  away  from  the  French 
was  because  of  the  hard  usage  they  received  from  them  ; that  they  would 
always  get  their  young  men  to  go  to  war  against  the  enemies,  and  would 
use  them  as  their  own  people,  that  is,  like  slaves;  and  their  goods  were 
so  dear  that  they  (the  Indians)  could  not  buy  them ; that  there  were  one 
hundred  fighting  men  that  came  over  to  join  the  English,  seventy  were 
left  behind  at  another  town  a good  distance  off,  and  they  hoped  they 
would  follow  them ; that  they  had  a very  good  correspondence  with  the 
Six  Nations  for  many  years,  and  were  one  people  with  them ; that  they 
could  wish  the  Six  Nations  would  act  more  briskly  against  the  French; 
that  above  fifty  years  ago  they  made  a treaty  of  friendship  with  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  York  at  Albany;  and  they  showed  me  a large  belt  of  wam- 
pum they  received  there  from  the  said  governor,  as  from  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.  The  belt  was  twenty-five  grains  wide  and  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  long,  very  curiously  wrought.  There  were  seven  images  of  men 
holding  one  another  by  the  hand — the  first  signifying  the  governor  of 
New  York,  or  rather,  as  they  said,  the  king  of  Great  Britain;  the  second, 
the  Mohawks;  the  third,  the  Oneidas;  the  fourth,  the  Cajugas;  the  fifth, 
the  Onondagers ; the  sixth,  the  Senecas ; the  seventh,  the  Owandats ; and 
two  rows  of  black  wampum  under  their  feet,  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  belt,  to  signify  the  road  from  Albany  through  the  Five  Nations  to  the 
Owandats ; that  six  years  ago  they  had  sent  deputies  with  the  same  belt 
to  Albany  to  renew  the  friendship.” 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  council,  Weiser  treated  the  assembled  chiefs 
to  a quart  of  whiskey  and  a roll  of  tobacco.  The  Indian  seems  always  to 
have  had  a lively  idea  of  his  greatest  needs,  and  the  white  man  was  pecu- 
liarly felicitous  in  ministering  to  them.  The  deputies  present  from  the 
various  tribes  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  handed  in  the  numbers  of  their 
fighting  men.  They  were  indicated  by  bundles  of  little  sticks  tied  up,  and 
varied  from  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  to  fifteen.  The  numbers  footed 
up  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

But,  the  goods  having  arrived,  the  neighboring  Indians  were  sent  for 
again,  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  September  a general  council  was  held. 
An  address  was  made  to  the  Indians  by  Weiser,  in  which  he  explained  to 
them  why  it  was  that  the  government  had  sent  out  the  goods  instead  of 
the  weapons  which  had  been  promised;  it  was  because  “the  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  French  king  had  agreed  upon  a cessation  of  arms 
for  six  months,  and  that  a peace  was  very  likely  to  follow.”  He  also 
warned  them  of  the  deceitfulness  of  “ a French  peace;”  assured  them 
that  the  present  which  he  had  brought  was  intended  “to  strengthen  the 
chain  of  friendship  ” between  the  English  and  the  Indians  ; gave  them 
some  good  advice  on  general  principles,  and  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  liquor  traffic  among  them.  “You  have  of  late  made  frequent 
complaints  against  the  traders  bringing  so  much  rum  to  your  town,”  he 
said,  “and  desire  it  might  be  stopped;  and  your  brethren,  the  president 
and  council,  made  an  act  accordingly  and  put  a stop  to  it,  and  no  trader 
was  to  bring  any  rum  or  strong  drink  liquor  to  your  towns.  But  it  seems 
it  is  out  of  your  brethren’s  power  to  stop  it  entirely.  You  send  down 
your  own  skins  by  the  traders  to  buy  rum  for  you.  You  go  yourselves 
and  fetch  horse-loads  of  strong  liquors;  only  the  other  day  an  Indian 
came  to  this  town  out  of  Maryland  with  three  horse-loads  of  liquor  ; so 
that  it  appears  you  love  it  so  well  that  you  cannot  be  without  it.  You 
know  very  well  that  the  country  near  the  endless  mountains  affords  strong 
liquor,  and  the  moment  the  traders  buy  it  they  are  gone  out  of  the  in- 
habited parts  and  are  traveling  to  this  place  without  being  discovered  ; 
besides  this,  you  never  agree  about  it ; one  will  have  it,  the  other  wont 
(though  very  few) ; a third  says  he  will  have  it  cheaper  ; this  last,  we  be- 
lieve, is  spoken  from  your  hearts.”  Upon  this  hit  his  auditors  laughed. 
He  then  attempted  to  fix  a price  for  which  liquor  should  be  sold.  “ If  a 
trader  offers  to  sell  whiskey  to  you,  and  will  not  let  you  have  it  at  that 
price,”  he  says,  “you  may  take  it  from  him  and  drink  it  for  nothing.” 
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And  we  may  be  sure  the  Indian  never  stood  out  for  a second  invitation. 
The  council  being  ended,  the  goods  were  divided  into  shares,  and  so 
distributed  as  to  give  the  Indians  “great  satisfaction.” 

Two  days  afterwards  several  Indians  came  as  deputies  to  Weiser’s  lodg- 
ing, to  return  the  thanks  of  the  red  m.en  for  his  kindness.  “Our  brethren 
have  indeed  tied  our  hearts  to  theirs,”  they  say ; “we  at  present  can  but 
return  thanks  with  an  empty  hand  till  another  opportunity  serves  to  do  it 
sufficiently.”  They  also  informed  him  that  they  often  had  occasion  to 
send  messengers  to  Indian  towns  and  nations  on  business  of  the  tribes, 
and  that  they  had  nothing  with  which  to  recompense  the  messengers  or 
to  get  wampum.  “ I had  saved  a piece  of  strand,”  says  Weiser,  “and 
half  barrel  of  powder,  one  hundred  pounds  of  lead,  ten  shirts,  six  knives 
and  one  pound  of  vermillion,  and  gave  it  to  them  for  the  aforesaid  use. 
They  returned  many  thanks  and  were  mightily  pleased.” 

On  the  nineteenth  of  September,  Weiser  set  out  on  his  return,  and  ten 
days  later  we  find  him  at  Pennsburg,  in  Cumberland  county,  writing  out 
the  report  of  his  mission. 


T.  J.  Chapman. 
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GENERAL  SIMON  PERKINS. 

In  the  unbroken  quiet  of  Warren’s  beautiful  cemetery,  surrounded  by 
the  graves  of  many  who  were  dear  to  him, ‘and  under  an  urn  on  which  is 
recorded  in  modest  brevity  the  story  of  his  life,  lies  an  honored  pioneer  who 
left  his  impress  on  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  who  over  two  score 
years  ago  ended  a career  of  extended  usefulness.  No  biographer  seems 
to  have  yet  gathered  his  deeds  into  a fitting  memorial,  and  in  all  that  tias 
been  said  and  written  of  the  pioneer  days  no  due  proportion  of  honor  has 
been  awarded  him.  The  modesty  that  characterized  his  life  seems  to 
have  been  laid  upon ’his  memory.  The  meagreness  of  record  that  he  left 
in  any  written  statements  about  himself  or  his  labors  has  made  the  prep- 
aration of  this  sketch  a matter  of  some  research,  which  is  more  than  repaid 
in  the  rewarding  glimpses  I have  been  given  of  a character  that  for  nearly 
fifty  years  of  manhood  stood  the  hard  tests  of  pioneer  life,  and  proved 
that  it  was  of  pure  gold ; and  of  a man  who  was  of  the  highest  usefulness 
to  the  community  in  which  he  had  a part.  I refer  to  Simon  Perkins,  who 
passed  into  eternal  rest  in  the  November  days  of  1844. 

He  was  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  old  Puritan  families  of  New  Eng- 
land, going  back  on  his  father’s  side  to  John  Perkins,  who  came  over  with 
Roger  Williams,  in  the  ship  Lion^  in  1631.  His  mother  traced  her  ances- 
try to  William  Douglas,  a member  of  the  Boston  colony  which  founded 
New  London,  Connecticut.  The  grandfather  of  Simon  Perkins  on  the 
paternal  side  was  Dr.  Joseph  Perkins,  a Yale  graduate,  in  1727,  who  com- 
menced practice  in  his  native  town  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  and  became 
very  eminent  both  in  medicine  and  surgery.  His  son  Simon  owned  a 
farm  in  the  so-called  ‘‘Perkins  tract,”  in  Lisbon,  Connecticut.  He  was  a 
captain  in  the  troops  furnished  by  his  state  for  the  revolutionary  army, 
and  died,  on  September  4,  1778,  at  home,  but  from  the  direct  effects  of 
camp  dysentery,  contracted  while  in  the  service.  He  married  Olive 
Douglas  of  Plainfield,  Connecticut,  on  February  25,  1768.  Simon,  the 
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subject  of  this  sketch,  was  bom  September  17,  1771,  at  Lisbon.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  when  he  was  only  seven  years  old,  the 
care  of  the  farm  and  a flour  mill  connected  with  it,  and  of  the  family,  fell 
on  the  mother,  who  seemed  by  nature,  home-training  and  Christian  char- 
acter, as  thoroughly  equipped  for  it  as  could  be  any  woman  who  had  not 
been  compelled  to  give  her  mind  and  time  to  business.  Simon,  being  the 
oldest  son,  naturally  found  much  of  her  care  and  a large  share  of  execu- 
tive responsibility  laid  upon  him  as  fast  as  he  developed  in  years  and 
strength  to  bear  it,  and  it  was  thus  that  he  was  being  trained  in  habits 
of  self-reliance,  in  judgment  and  in  the  direction  of  others,  when  his 
comrades  were  in  school  or  engaged  in  the  sports  of  boyhood.  Having 
a natural  gift  for  mathematics,  his  attention  was  turned  toward  a profes- 
sion for  which  there  was  a great  demand  in  those  days,  when  civilization 
was  running  its  lines  across  unbroken  forests,  and  the  boundaries  of  states 
being  defined  in  the  unmeasured  wilderness  towards  the  west.  Not  much 
can  be  learned  of  his  boyhood,  as  he  was  a man  of  deeds  and  not  given  to 
writing  or  telling  about  himself  He  had  a sufficient  schooling  to  make 
his  profession  of  surveyor  a success,  and  his  life  proves  that  he  made  good 
use  of  all  the  facilities  at  his  command.  The  records  tell  us  that  he  was 
engaged  in  surveying  wild  lands  in  New  York  state,  in  1795,  when  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  On  the  twenty-second  of  May  in  that  year  he 
left  for  Oswego,  Tioga  county,  in  that  state,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years,  surveying  the  lands  and  looking  after  the  interests  of  non-residents. 
He  fulfilled  these  duties  so  well  that  on  the  formation  of  the  Erie  Land 
company  he  was  appointed  by  the  trustees  to  act  as  its  general  agent.  He 
agreed  to  go  to  the  far  away  Western  Reserve,  and  to  remain  three 
months  in  examination  of  the  company’s  land.  A word  as  to  that 
company’s  origin.  I quote  from  a record  among  the  papers  of  the  late 
Joseph  Perkins  of  Cleveland: 

In  anticipation  of  the  first  division  of  the  land  held  by  the  trustees  of  the  Connecticut  Land  company 
a few  of  the  stockholders  of  that  company  living  in  the  counties  of  New  London  and  Windham,  deter- 
mined to  unite  the  stock  they  held  in  the  original  land  company,  and  form  a smaller  and  somewhat  sim- 
ilar association,  and  thereby,  as  they  hoped,  secure  a more  economical  and  judicious  management  of  their 
lands. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision,  articles  of  incorporation  were  entered 
into  at  Norwich  on  December  ii,  1797,  and  a deed  of  trust  executed  to 
Moses  Cleaveland,  Daniel  L.  Coit  and  Joseph  Perkins,  “ to  hold  in  trust 
for  such  proprietor  or  proprietors,  his  or  their  share  in  the  Connecticut 
Western  Reserve,  whereon  the  Indian  title  is  already  extinguished  and 
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which  is  not  already  disposed  of,  or  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  directors 
of  said  Connecticut  Land  company,  to  be  held  in  trust  and  disposed  of  by 
said  trustees  as  directed  and  agreed  in  and  by  the  following  articles  ” — 
which  then  occur  at  some  length.  The  engagement  of  the  young  Simon 
was  made  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  company,  and  in  June  of  1798 
he  left  for  the  almost  unknown  land  in  which  he  was  to  make  a name  and 
fortune  and  do  patriotic  service  for  his  country.  So  satisfactory  was  the 
fulfillment  of  his  trust  that,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  he  continued  the 
only  agent  of  the  company  in  Ohio  until  the  final  settlement  and  winding 
up  of  its  affairs  in  1831. 

On  the  first  trip  he  was  accompanied  by  four  men  as  laborers,  the  name 
of  only  one  of  them,  James  Pumpelly,  occurring  in  any  of  the  records  I 
have  been  able  to  discover.  Western  New  York  was  then  an  almost 
unbroken  wilderness,  which  he  courageously  penetrated,  and  shipped  his 
provisions  and  small  stock  of  baggage  on  Cayuga  lake,  and  made  his  way 
onward  to  Buffalo.  There  he  obtained  a batteau*with  which  his  way  was 
made  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  It  was  in  July  before  he 
finally  landed  on  the  Reserve  at  the  mouth  of  Grand  river,  where  the 
harbor  of  Fairport  is  now  located.  Moving  back  into  the  country  some 
twelve  miles,  he  established  his  camp  in  what  is  now  Concord  township. 
Lake  county.  The  location  is  still  pointed  out  by  the  patriotic  sons  of 
the  early  settlers  as  a spot  of  historic  interest,  and  is  yet  called  “Perkins’ 
Camp.  ” Only  a few  years  ago  it  was  honored  by  being  chosen  for  the 
scene  of  a pioneer  celebration.  As  soon  as  possible  he  gave  attention  to 
the  mission  on  which  he  had  been  sent,  exploring  the  country  with  a view 
to  learning  its  capabilities  and  value,  and  in  surveying  he  visited  Cleve- 
land, Youngstown  and  what  was  then  called  McIntosh,  but  is  now  Beaver 
Pennsylvania.  In  October  he  started  on  his  return  trip  to  Connecticut. 
Before  going  he  paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  summer,  and  found  himself 
in  the  possession  of  a fifty-dollar  bill,  which,  in  the  limited  state  of  the 
currency  in  that  day  and  region,  no  one  was  able  to  change.  On  his 
homeward  journey  he  passed  through  Erie  nd  Buffalo,  and  in  all  his 
stopping  places  before  reaching  civilization  he  was  compelled  to 
accept  credit,  as  no  one  could  dissect  so  large  a fortune  as  fifty 
dollars  into  its  minor  parts.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  the 
claims  were  made  good,  Mr.  Perkins  sending  the  money  back  by  a party 
which  was  going  west,  as  on  his  return  to  the  Reserve  the  following 
season  he  came  by  the  southern  route.  On  reaching  Connecticut  he  made 
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his  report,  and  the  trustees  were  so  well  pleased  with  it  and  with  him 
that  they  made  an  agreement  by  which  he  was  to  assume  the  entire 
agency  of  the  lands  of  the  Erie  company.  He  returned  to  the  west  in 
1799,  spent  the  summer  here,  and  again  returned  to  Connecticut  in  the 
fall.  The  same  programme  was  carried  out  in  1800  and  1801,  in  which 
latter  year  he  made  Warren  his  permanent  home.  He  had  become  so 
well  and  favorably  known  by  this  time  that  on  October  30,  1801,  he  was 
appointed  postmaster,  a position  which  he  held  until  October  31,  1829, 
when,  on  the  accession  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  Presidency,  Matthew 
Birchard  became  his  successor.  In  the  meagre  correspondence  which 
General  Perkins  has  left  touching  his  own  life  or  acts  is  a letter  written 
on  March  24,  1842,  to  Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  from  which  I make  the 
following  extract: 

The  first  time  I passed  the  mountains  was  in  May,  1799,  when,  1 believe,  the  mail  was  carried  on 
horse.  This  is  all  I can  say  in  regard  to  the  matter.  The  mail  first  came  to  Warren,  October  30,  1801, 
via  Canfield  and  Youngstown,  General  Wadsworth  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Canfield,  Judge 
Pease  at  Youngstown,  and  myself  at  Warren.  A Mr.  Frithy  of  Jefferson,  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  was 
contractor  on  the  route,  which  came  and  terminated  at  Warren,  the  terminus  for  two  or  four  years  before 
it  went  on  to  Cleveland.  Eleazer  Gilson,  of  Canfield,  Ohio,  was  the  first  mail  carrier  and  made  a trip 
once  in  two  weeks,  but  I do  not  recollect  the  compensation.  This  was  the  first  mail  to  the  Reserve. 

The  crudity  of  the  mail  facilities  of  those  days  is  a matter  of  tradition 
and  history,  and  General  Perkins  used  to  illustrate  in  after  days  the 
uncertain  idea  the  great  world  of  the  civilized  east  had  of  the  great  world 
of  the  uncivilized  west  by  stating  that  he  once  received  a letter  directed 
‘^Warren,  somewhere  near  Pittsburgh.”  “We  have  traditional  evi- 
dence,” says  one  writer,  “that  a comm.on  pockethandkerchief  often 
served  as  a wrapper  for  the  whole  delivery  after  the  carrier  had  passed 
Canfield  and  Youngstown.  ” The  first  record  of  a postoffice  account  from 
Warren  to  the  general  government  is  under  date  of  December  31,  1801, 
and  showed  a balance  due  the  government  of  ^^4.76.  The  late  Leonard 
Case,  sr.,  in  a few  personal  notes  he  placed  on  record,  makes^this  reference 
to  the  Warren  office  and  its  master: 

Mr.  Gilson,  soon  after  his  contract  to  carry  the  mail,  appointed  Joseph  Mclnrue  as  his  deputy  mail 
carrier.  The  writer  saw  Mclnrue  on  the  route  some  two  miles  southerly  from  Warren  with  the  mail 
matter  tied  up  in  his  pockethandkerchief  along  v/ith  the  key  of  the  Warren  office,  and  understood  that 
he  had  delivered  others  along  the  route.  The  Warren  key  had  attached  to  it  a label  of  wood  on  which 
was  the  date  of  its  first  delivery  at  Warren — July,  1802 — plainly  marked.  This  key  was  in  the  office  of 
General  Perkins  in  1806  and  several  years  after,  whenever  the  office  was  kept,  until  1816,  when  the  writer 
left  Warren.  The  general  kept  the  office  at  his  boarding  house,  the  tavern  of  John  Leavitt,  esq. 

The  holding  of  this  office  was,  of  course,  only  an  incident  in  the  life 
of  this  busy  young  man,  who  threw  his  whole  soul  and  energy  into  the 
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development  of  the  new  country  in  which  he  had  cast  his  lot.  The  first 
court  ever  held  in  Warren  was  in  August,  1800,  and  Simon  Perkins  is 
named  as  foreman  of  the  grand  jury.  During  the  session  a committee 
was  appointed  to  divide  the  county  of  Trumbull  into  townships,  “ to  de- 
scribe the  limits  and  boundaries  of  each  township,  and  to  make  report  to 
the  court  thereof,”  and  Simon  Perkins  was  the  third  man  named  on  that 
committee.  At  the  May  term  in  1801  it  was  ordered  that  “the  house 
erected  by  Mr.  Simon  Perkins  at  the  intersection  of  Young’s  road  and  the 
Lake  road  be  the  place  for  holding  elections  in  the  northern  district”  of 
Trumbull  county,  while  the  southern  district  met  at  that  of  Ephraim 
Quinby.  At  that  session  of  court  a report  was  rendered  from  a commit- 
tee of  which  Mr.  Perkins  was  a member,  “ appointed  to  draught  a plan  of 
a goal,”  and  he  was  appointed  “to  superintend  the  building  of  said  goal, 
and  to  carry  into  effect  such  contract  as  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  shall 
make  with  any  person  or  persons  for  the  building  thereof.”  This  work 
was  proceeded  with,  and  the  building  had  nearly  reached  completion  in 
February,  1804,  when  it  caught  fire  and  was  nearly  burned  to  the  ground. 
This  accident  was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  the  county-seat  removal 
war  which  raged  for  some  years,  and  in  which  Warren  was  the  final 
winner. 

On  March  18,  1804,  Mr.  Perkins  was  married  to  Nancy  Ann  Bishop, 
a daughter  of  Captain  Ezra  Bishop.  She  was  born  in  Lisbon,  Connecticut, 
on  May  24,  1780,  and  was  the  only  one  of  a large  family  who  married 
and  left  descendants.  The  young  couple,  rich  in  courage  and  hope, 
turned  their  faces  westward  to  that  home  he  had  already  created  in 
the  wilderness.  The  journey  westward  was  commenced  on  the  second  of 
July,  in  a carriage,  and  was  made  via  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh. The  roads  grew  so  bad  as  they  left  the  confines  of  civilization, 
that  at  Chambersburgh,  Pennsylvania,  they  were  obliged  to  sell  their  car- 
- riage  and  complete  the  journey  on  horseback.  Warren  was  reached  on 
July  24,  and  the  young  bride  was  introduced  to  a rude  pioneer  hamlet 
of  sixteen  log  dwellings  and  a few  mechanics’  shops.  She  accepted  the 
situation  with  rare  grace  and  good  sense,  and  until  the  time  of  her  death 
in  1862,  she  was  one  of  the  best  loved  and  most  honored  of  the  pioneer 
mothers  to  be  found  in  all  the  new  land  of  the  west. 

The  greater  portion  of  Mr.  Perkins’  time  was,  of  course,  given  to  his 
business  as  land  agent  of  the  Lake  Erie  company,  and  to  such  private 
duties  and  labors  as  came  in  his  way,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  rest  even 
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when  these  were  performed.  He  was  often  called  into  public  service, 
where  his  sound  good  sense  and  high  executive  ability  were  employed  for 
the  general  good.  On  December  5,  1807,  Postmaster-General  Granger 
wrote  him  as  follows: 

Sir  : You  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  unpleasant  aspect  of  public  affairs  between  this  nation  and 
Great  Britain,  nor  of  the  vigorous  preparations  making  for  war  in  Upper  Canada.  In  this  state  of 
things  it  has  become  necessary  to  establish  a line  of  expresses  through  your  country  to  Detroit.  * * 

To  avail  ourselves  of  the  energy  of  your  talents  at  this  crisis  I have  to  solicit  you  (and  even  more  to 
express  my  opinion  that  it  is  your  duty)  to  depart  immediately  for  Detroit.  * * • I know  of  no  other 

person  whose  exertions  would,  at  this  time,  be  as  satisfactory  to  the  government,  and  however  inconven- 
ient the  discharge  of  this  duty  may  be  to  yourself,  it  is  what  you  owe  to  your  country,  and  to  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  in  particular. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  fervent  appeal  was  not  in  vain.  Mr. 
Perkins  has  himself  described  that  mission  and  its  outcome,  in  the  letter 
to  Elisha  Whittlesey  above  referred  to,  and  I can  do  no  better  than  to 
make  use  of  his  own  words: 

In  the  autumn  of  1807  I did,  by  the  request  of  the  postmaster-general,  go  to  Detroit  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  safe  and  speedy  transportation  of  the  mails.  I got  my  letter  of  advice  on  the  tenth  of  De- 
cember, and  left  home  soon  thereafter.  Was  at  Detroit  on  the  twenty -fifth  and  twenty-ninth  of  that  month, 
and  while  there  I saw  at  the  house  of  Governor  Hull,  three  Indians,  oneofwhom  was  said  tobe  very  influential. 
To  them  I communicated  my  business,  the  bad  stateof  the  roads,  etc.  from  Sandusky  to  Warren  and  asked 
if  their  people  would  not  consent  to  give  to  the  United  States  permission  to  make  a road  there  and  keep 
it  in  repair ; in  short,  to  sell  land  sufficient  for  that  purpose  ; and  said  to  them  that  I thought  to  lay  out 
the  road  and  give  one  mile  on  each  side  would  be  sufficient.  In  all  this  I had  the  aid  of  the  governor. 
The  Indians  assented,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  introduced  at  the  next  great  assembly  of  the 
Indians,  which,  I think,  was  expected  to  be  held  the  following  spring.  The  reason  of  my  going  to  De- 
troit at  the  time  refered  to,  was  that  the  government  felt  great  solicitude  about  that  military  post  and  the 
Indians,  and  it  was  deemed  of  the  highest  importance  that  no  failure  should  occur  in  the  transportation 
of  the  mail.  On  the  tour  I was  obliged  to  go  out  of  my  way  some  to  find  the  mail  carrier,  and  I do  not 
now  recollect  how  long  1 was  in  getting  to  Cleveland  but  from  there  to  Detroit  it  was  six  days,  all  good 
weather  and  no  delay.  There  were  no  roads,  or  bridges  or  ferry-boats.  I do  not  recollect  how  I crossed 
the  Cuyahoga,  but  at  Black  River,  Huron,  Sandusky  and  Maumee,  in  any  time  of  high  water,  the  horse 
swam  alongside  of  a canoe.  In  the  black  swamp  the  water  must  have  been  from  two  to  six  inches  deep 
for  many  miles.  The  settlements  were : One  house  at  Black  River,  perhaps  two  at  Huron,  two  at  Sandus- 
ky, ten  or  fifteen  at  Warren,  and  a very  good  settlement  at  River  Raisin.  On  my  return  I made  a full  re- 
port to  the  postmaster-general,  a copy  of  which  I do  not  now  find.  It  was  not  copied  on  my  letter  books 
but  kept  on  file,  and  I fear  it  is  lost.  Thirty-five  years  have  since  elapsed.  The  ordinary  trip  to  Detroit 
and  return  took,  I think,  two  weeks  at  that  time  from  Warren  ; but  the  mail  was  weekly,  and  the  exchange 
at  Cleveland.  This  was  prior  to  my  going  out.  As  I do  not  find  you  a copy  of  my  report  to  the  post- 
master general,  I enclose  to  you  a copy  of  the  postmaster-general’s  letter  to  me  under  date  of  the  fifth 
of  Dec.  1807  by  which  you  will  see  his  views  of  the  necessity  of  the  service  which  he  called  on  me  to  per- 
form, the  result  of  which  was,  I believe,  all  satisfactory. 

The  results  of  this  long  and  lonely  ride  through  the  vast  solitude  of  the 
forests,  across  swamps  and  unbridged  rivers,  and  in  an  isolation  for  miles 
and  miles  from  any  sight  of  man  or  a human  habitation,  were  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  better  transmission  of  the  mails  but  found  an  added 
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and  unexpected  return  in  a treaty  held  at  Brownstown,  in  the  Territory 
of  Michigan,  on  November  25,  1808,  when  the  Indians,  in  accordance 
with  the  above  suggestion,  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  right  of  way 
for  a road  from  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee  to  Lower  Sandusky  and  to  the 
Western  Reserve  line,  one  mile  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  road. 
That  grant  was  the  basis  of  a turnpike  from  the  Reserve  line  to  Pitts- 
burgh, and  afterward  a macadamized  road  from  Perrysburgh  to  Lower 
Sandusky.  “This  suggestion,”  says  one  writer,  “relieved  many  emi- 
grants from  the  perils  of  the  Black  Swamp,  opened  an  easy  communica- 
tion for  the  mail  to  Michigan  and  the  territories  west,  and  removed  a 
barrier  to  the  cultivation  of  a large  section  of  the  country,  and  was 
of  incalculable  private  and  public  benefit.” 

One  of  the  first  things  naturally  to  be  thought  of  in  the  condition  of  the 
west  in  those  days — with  the  war  of  the  Revolution  only  a few  years  behind, 
a dangerous  savage  foe  lurking  all  about,  and  threatened  trouble  from 
Great  Britain  liable  at  any  turn  of  affairs  to  lead  to  a renewal  of  hostilities 
— was  the  creation  of  an  armed  force  that  while  not  in  a warlike  position 
would  be  able  to  assume  such  shape  on  a moment’s  notice.  Conse- 
quently the  first  constitution  of  the  infant  state  of  Ohio  provided  for  a 
thoroughly  organized  defensive  force,  and  at  the  second  session  of  the 
legislature  at  Chillicothe,  in  1803-4,  specific  laws  were  passed  providing 
for  a state  militia.  The  state  was  organized  with  four  divisions,  and  John 
S.  Gano  of  Cincinnati  was  elected  major-general  of  the  first,  Nathaniel 
Massie  of  Chillicothe  of  the  second,  Joseph  Blall  of  Marietta  of  the  third, 
and  Elijah  Wadsworth  of  Canfield  of  the  fourth.  The  last  named  division 
covered  the  whole  northern  half  of  Ohio,  including  the  counties  of  Colum- 
biana, Jefferson  and  Trumbull — the  latter  at  that  time  embracing  the  whole 
Western  Reserve.  Mr.  Perkins  was  commissioned  a brigadier-general 
of  the  fourth  division  on  May  31,  1808.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  • 
of  1812  he  was  only  a little  past  forty  years  of  age,  in  the  full  possession 
of  his  mental  and  physical  powers,  enjoying  the  unlimited  confidence 
of  the  state  and  national  authorities  and  of  General  Wadsworth,  who  was 
his  immediate  chief.  Strong  in  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  troops, 
with  great  natural  powers  of  organization  and  ability  to  command,  and 
holding  a knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  a part  of  the  fighting  was 
afterwards  to  take  place,  he  was  consequently  a useful  and  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  the  important  events  that  followed.  When  news  came 
of  the  preparations  for  war  he  issued  an  order  to  his  colonels,  William 
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Rayen,  Richard  Hayes  and  John  S.  Edwards,  under  date  of  April  28, 
1812,  to  raise  either  by  volunteer  enrollment  or  by  draft,  a certain  num- 
ber of  men,  “to  serve  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  a detach- 
ment from  the  militia  of  this  state.”  “The  above  orders,”  said  he,  “ are 
to  be  executed  with  the  greatest  possible  promptitude  and  dispatch.” 
On  May  ii  General  Perkins  reports  to  General  Wadsworth: 

Dear  sir: — On  the  ninth  instant  I received  returns  from  the  several  colonels,  complying  with  my 
orders  of  April  28.  From  two  regiments  volunteers  were  returned,  and  in  one  a draft  was  made.  The 
volunteers  returned  here  have  been  sufficient  in  this  regiment  to  form  a company,  but  they  were  from 
two  regiments.  I have  issued  an  order  for  drafts  to  those  regiments  which  returned  volunteers,  and  my 
returns  will  no  doubt  be  complete  in  the  course  of  the  present  week. 

On  the  surrender  of  Governor  Hull  at  Detroit,  a wild  wave  of  fear  ran 
through  all  this  sparsely  settled  and  unprotected  region,  which  felt  that  it 
had  only  its  own  courage  and  resources  to  depend  upon  in  a hand-to-hand 
conflict  with  the  British  and  their  savage  allies.  The  scene  at  Warren 
was  that  recorded  elsewhere.  Those  in  command  issued  orders  that  were 
stern  and  full  of  a terse  and  unstudied  heroism,  while  the  men  rushec  foj- 
their  arms  and  started  for  their  places  of  military  rendezvous  even  before 
orders  could  reach  them.  There  was  a moulding  of  bullets,  the  baking 
of  bread,  and  other  preparations  that  must  precede  the  departure  of  the 
troops.  General  Perkins,  on  the  twenty-second  of  August,  without  wait- 
ing to  hear  from  his  superior  in  command,  issued  the  following  order  to 
his  brigade  : 

Information  is  this  moment  received  by  the  express  mail  carrier  that  the  town  of  Detroit  is  taken  by 
the  British  troops  and  the  Indians  of  Canada.  Also  that  the  whole  army  of  General  Hull  on  our  north- 
western frontier  have  been  taken  prisoners.  That  the  Indians,  etc.,  have  progressed  as  far  as  the  Miami, 
and  are  continuing  their  march  this  way.  To  repel  the  enemy  you  are  hereby  ordered  to  detach  one- 
half  of  the  effective  men  in  your  regiment  with  a suitable  proportion  of  officers,  and  that  they  be  well 
equipped  for  the  field.  . . This  duty  is  to  be  done  with  all  possible  dispatch. 


[tobeJ  continued.] 
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This  Magazine  has  reached  the  close  of  the 
first  year  of  its  existence.  It  has  won  its  way 
by  a constant  and  rapid  advancement  to  a posi- 
tion where  it  takes  rank  with  the  few  leading 
magazines  of  this  country,  and  will  enter  upon 
the  new  year  with  a far  happier  spirit  of  hope- 
fulness than  it  was  able  to  cherish  twelve 
months  ago.  It  has  now  not  the  slightest  feel- 
ing of  distrust  or  uncertainty  as  to  its  success, 
which  is  assured  beyond  all  question  or  doubt. 
The  character  of  the  Magazine  and  its  steady 
improvement  and  enlargement  are  the  best  cri- 
terions  by  which  to  judge  it.  We  make  no 
promises  for  the  future,  except  to  pledge  our 
best  endeavor  to  promote  its  usefulness  and  thus 
to  make  it  still  more  deserving  of  public  favor. 


The  series  of  articles  on  the  “Early  Medical 
Profession  of  Northern  Ohio”  has  been  in  prep- 
aration for  many  months,  and  the  author,  Dr. 
Dudley  P.  Allen,  promises  the  first  installment 
for  the  November  number  of  this  Magazine. 


A WRITER  in  the  August  Century  favors  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  by  virtue  of 
which  our  retiring  chief  magistrates  shall  be- 
come for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  members 
of  the  United  States  senate,  with  salaries  equal 
to  one-half  the  sums  they  received  as  President. 
An  ex-President’s  position  is  certainly  a rather 
trying  one — yesterday  the  most  conspicuous 
character  in  the  land ; to-day  relegated  to  the 
ranks  of  private  citizenship ; yesterday  his 
name  in  every  newspaper,  in  every  home,  on 
the  lips  of  nearly  every  person  in  the  land ; to- 
day forgotten  or  lost  sight  of,  crowded  out  of 
mind  by  a new  series  of  events  of  which  he  is 
no  longer  the  central  figure.  He  cannot  accept 
office  or  engage  in  duties  of  active  life  without 
compromising  a dignity  he  is  expected  to  main- 


tain. The  writer  referred  to  thinks  it  wise  to 
provide  for  each  retiring  chief  magistrate  by 
making  him  a senator  for  life — a position  in 
which  he  can  retain  distinction  without  loss  of 
dignity,  and  in  which  he  may  be  paid  a salary 
he  can  earn.  Our  ex-Prer.idents  as  a rule  have 
left  their  high  station  comparatively  poor  men. 
They  feel  it  necessary  to  maintain  that  respect- 
able and  dignified  way  of  living  that  shall  com- 
port with  a character  befitting  the  first  citizen 
of  the  country,  and  without  an  income  this  is 
not  always  possible.  The  result  has  been 
that  occasionally  congress  has  been  called  upon 
to  make  provision  for  the  needs  of  an  ex-Presi- 
dent,  a thing  that  is  as  humiliating  to  the  peo- 
ple whose  servant  he  has  been  as  it  is  to  him- 
self. To  so  arrange  it  that  he  can  give  the 
country  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  and  long 
experience  in  public  life,  and  to  the  senate  the 
lustre  of  his  name  and  high  character,  and  in 
return  for  such  high  services  be  paid  a proper 
salary,  would  seem  to  be  so  much  more  sensible 
than  the  present  method  that  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  this  or  a similar  plan  will  in 
the  near  future  be  adopted.  The  writer  re- 
ferred to  says : 

We  would  suggest,  then,  that  when  a President’s  term  of 
office  expires  he  shall  become  a senator  of  the  United  States 
senate  for  life,  with  half  the  salary  he  received  as  Presi- 
dent. The  very  day  that  he  hands  over  the  key  of  the 
White  House  to  his  successor,  he  should  be  qualified  to 
step  into  the  upper  house  of  our  Federal  legislature  and  be 
joined  to  the  other  seventy-six  statesmen  whose  duty  it  is 
to  review  his  successor’s  policies  and  measures.  From 
being  the  elect  of  a party,  he  would  become  the  counselor 
and  protector',  not  of  one  party,  but  of  all  parties  ; not  of 
any  particular  sect,  but  of  the  whole  nation. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  adoption  of  such  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  thus  providing 
for  our  ex-Presidents,  the  tenure  of  office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  made  a 
fixed  term  of  years,  say  six  or  seven  years,  and 
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tlie  President  be  made  eligible  for  one  term 
only,  a gain  to  the  country  of  the  very  highest 
importance  and  value  would  result.  The  in- 
cumbent of  the  Presidential  ofhce  would  have 
no  thought  to  give  to  a reelection,  and  would 
look  forward  to  a dignified  closing  of  his  public 
career.  The  step  from  President  to  President- 
senator  need  not  necessarily  be  a downward  step, 
for  it  would  lead  him  to  a position  in  which  he 
would  be  able  to  render  services  to  the  country 
of  still  higher  value  than  those  he  gave  as 
President. 

If,  however,  an  ex-President  is  thus  provided 
for,  what  shall  be  done  for  an  ex-Vice-President  ? 
His  position  upon  retirement  is  still  more  try- 
ing. He  is  driven  into  an  obscurity  from  which 
there  is  scarcely  any  hope  of  his  again  emerg- 
ing. Having  given  himself  up  to  be  a figure- 
head in  a position  where  little  is  expected  of 
him,  and  where  his  only  hope  of  distinction 
lies  in  the  possibility  of  the  sudden  “taking 
off”  of  the  President,  he  has  a very  unsatisfac- 
tory future  before  him.  If  an  ex-President  be 
made  a President-senator,  why  not  make  an 
ex-Vice-President  a Vice-President-senator  ? 


General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  in  the  North 
American  Reviev/  for  September,  avers  that  he 
was  much  sought  after  as  a candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  in  1864.  Secretary  Chase,  who 
he  says  was  ambitious  to  secure  the  nomination 
for  President,  and  was  using  his  position  as 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  advance  his  inter- 
ests, sent  a messenger  to  him  in  the  spring  of 
1864,  who  invited  him  to  join  his  fortunes  to 
those  of  Mr.  Chase  by  accepting  the  second 
place.  This  the  general  very  modestly  but 
firmly  declined.  Three  weeks  later  another 
messenger — this  time  from  Mr.  Lincoln — came 
to  him  with  a like  mission,  saying : 

The  President,  you  know,  intends  to  be  a candidate  for 
re-election,  and  as  his  friends  indicate  that  Mr.  Hamlin  is 
no  longer  to  be  a candidate  for  Vice-President,  and  as  he  is 
from  New  England,  the  President  thinks  that  his  place 
should  be  filled  by  some  one  from  that  section  ; and  aside 
from  reasons  of  personal  friendship  which  would  make  it 
pleasant  to  have  you  with  him,  he  believes  that,  being  the 
first  prominent  Democrat  who  volunteered  for  the  war, 


your  candidature  would  add  strength  to  the  ticket,  espec- 
ially with  the  war  Democrats,  and  he  hopes  you  will  allow 
your  friends  to  co-operate  with  his  to  place  you  in  that 
position. 

Again  the  general  declined,  saying : 

Tell  him  (Mr.  Lincoln)  with  the  prospects  of  the  cam- 
paign I would  not  quit  the  field  to  be  Vice-President  even 
with  himself  as  President,  unless  he  will  give  me  bond  with 
sureties  in  the  full  sum  of  his  four  years’  salary,  that  he  will 
die  or  resign  within  three  months  after  his  inauguration. 
Ask  him  what  he  thinks  I have  done  to  deserve  the  punish- 
ment, at  forty-six  years  of  age,  of  being  made  to  sit  as  pre- 
siding officer  over  the  senate,  to  listen  for  four  years  to 
debates  more  or  less  stupid,  in  which  I can  take  no  part  or 
say  a word,  nor  even  be  allowed  a vote  upon  any  subject 
which  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  country,  except  when  my 
enemies  might  think  my  vote  would  injure  me  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  people,  and  therefore,  by  some  parliamentary 
trick,  make  a tie  on  such  a question,  so  I should  be  com- 
pelled to  vote  ; and  then  at  the  end  of  four  years  (as  now- 
adays no  Vice-President  is  ever  elected  President),  and 
because  of  the  dignity  of  the  position  I had  held,  not  to  be 
permitted  to  go  on  with  my  profession,  and  therefore  with 
nothing  left  for  me  to  do  save  to  ornament  my  lot  in  the 
cemetery  tastefully,  and  get  into  it  gracefully  and  respect- 
ably as  a Vice-President  should  do. 

In  a well-considered  article  on  “The  City  of 
the  Straits,”  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine  of  Western  History, 
the  story  is  graphically  told  of  the  founding  of 
the  oldest  city  between  the  Allegheny  and  the 
Mississippi.  It  seems  almost  incredulous  that 
the  city  of  Detroit  should  date  its  history  so  far 
back  as  the  year  1701.  Its  importance,  how- 
ever, was  known  to  the  Canadian  government 
so  early  as  1670,  in  which  year  the  Sulpitian 
fathers,  Dollier  and  Galinee,  on  their  way  to 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  landed  on  its  sight,  and 
afterwards  prepai-ed  a map  of  the  country 
through  which  they  had  passed  and  gave  an 
account  in  their  journal  of  their  travels,  in 
which  account  Detroit  received  some  attention. 
It  was  probably  occupied  at  times  between  1670 
and  1701  as  a military  post.  But  it  was  not 
until  near  1700  that  it  received  any  marked 
attention.  Antoine  de  la  Motte  Cadillac,  in 
1694,  was  sent  to  Michilimackinac  to  command 
a military  post  which  the  French  government 
had  established  at  that  point.  Cadillac  retained 
this  position  for  five  years,  and  was  thus  given 
the  opportunity  of  acquainting  himself  with 
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the  superior  advantages  which  the  site  of  De- 
troit afforded  as  a point  from  which  the  fur 
trade  could  be  most  conveniently  controlled, 
where  a colony  could  be  most  successfully 
planted,  a military  post  most  efficiently  main- 
tained, and  the  neighboring  Indian  tribes  most 
easily  massed  to  afford  protection  against  their 
ancient  foe,  the  Iroquois.  Cadillac  was  a man 
of  ability,  sagacity  and  ambition,  and  in  1700 
visited  France  and  won  to  his  plans  the  support 
of  Count  Pontchartrain,  the  minister,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  king  a grant  of  land  equal  to  a 
fraction  more  than  sixty-two  acres,  to  be  selected 
“ wherever  on  the  Detroit  the  new  fort  should 
be  established.”  With  a hundred  men,  half  of 
whom  were  soldiers,  with  the  younger  Tonty 
in  command,  and  the  rest  mechanics  and 
tradesmen,  he  set  out  from  La  Chine  in  June 
and  landed  at  Detroit  July  24,  1701.  A stock- 
ade fort  was  erected  and  named  Fort  Pontchar- 
train in  honor  of  the  French  minister,  his  pat- 
ron and  friend.  Thus  Detroit  was  founded. 
A series  of  articles  on  “The  City  of  the 
Straits”  will  appear  in  this  Magazine,  the  in- 
itial paper  of  which  we  publish  in  the  present 
number. 


Of  Cadillac  less  is  known  than  one  could 
wish.  He  was,  however,  a fluent  writer,  a 
shrewd  diplomatist  and  a man  of  sound  moral- 
ity, but  rather  contentious  and  arbitrary  in  dis- 
position. He  remained  at  Detroit  until  1710, 
when  private  interests  took  him  elsewhere.  He 
was  governor  of  Louisiana  from  1712  to  1717, 
and  then  returned  to  France  and  died  there  in 

1730- 


A MANIFEST  cause  of  the  evils  which  result 
from  dishonesty  in  business  life  lies  in  the  lax- 


ity with  which  the  children  of  the  highe 
classes  of  to-day  are  instructed  in  religioui 
matters.  Forty-five  years  ago  our  rising  youth 
were  taught  to  reverence  God,  revere  His 
word,  and  to  possess  a godly  fear  of  wrong 
doing.  Dr.  W.  J.  Scott  of  Cleveland,  in  a 
series  of  pleasant  stories  of  the  olden  time, 
which  the  other  day  he  happened  to  be  relating 
to  the  writer,  referred  to  the  customs  that 
obtained  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  his 
father’s  family  resided  forty  years  ago.  When 
any  family  had  occasion  to  go  to  a neighbor’s 
for  a day’s  visit,  or  to  church,  to  lock  or  bolt 
the  doors  and  bar  the  windows  of  the  house  or 
barn  was  never  thought  of.  Thefts  rarely 
occurred,  and  when  they  did — if  wheat,  corn  or 
oats  were  taken  and  the  thief  was  discovered,  he 
became  thenceforth  an  outcast,  the  object  of  the 
scorn  and  contempt  of  the  entire  community, 
among  whom  it  became  impossible  lor  him  to 
longer  remain.  Public  sentiment  against  wrong- 
doing was  so  bitter  that  the  wrong-doer  could 
not  dwell  among  those  to  whom  he  was  known 
and  show  his  dishonest  face  to  his  honest  neigh- 
bors. The  reason  why  it  was  possible  this  high 
standard  of  right  could  be  so  rigidly  maintained 
was  because  of  the  religious  principle  which 
was  inbred  in  and  became  a part  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  first  tillers  of  the  soil  who  settled 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  which 
principle  they  thoroughly  instilled  into  the 
minds  and  lives  of  their  children.  Respect  for 
law,  obedience  to  parents,  reverence  for  God 
and  His  word — these  things  were  taught  in 
such  a way  that  they  meant  all  the  words  them- 
selves imply.  They  are  taught  now  either  not 
at  all  or  else  in  such  a lifeless  way  that  our 
children,  soon  come  to  feel  that  we  are  not  sin- 
cere and  have  not  a well-grounded  faith  in  the 
precepts  we  teach. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western 

History  : 

The  following  Letters  of  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet, 
written  from  Fort  Pitt  in  September  of  1763  have 
not  hitherto  been  published  : 

Fort  Pitt,  15th  September,  1763. 

Sir:— I received  the  loth  instant  your  letters  ot  the 
fifth,  eighth  and  ninth,  w’ith  the  return  of  Ligonier. 
The  king’s  company  observes  that  you  have  not  given 
credit  for  some  barrels  of  flour  and  a strayed  ox, 
which  will  of  course  increase  the  loss  of  your 
stores.  However,  considering  all  the  circumstances, 
it  will  be  found  very  moderate.  The  garrisons  must 
supply  themselves  with  firewood  in  the  best  manner 
they  can,  as  the  general  does  not  make  any  allow- 
ance for  that  article  ; you  might  have  the  trees  cut 
now  and  hauled  in  when  you  have  horses,  as  I find 
it  a saving  not  to  cut  it  small  in  the  woods. 

Can  the  inhabitants  of  Ligonier  imagine  that  the 
king  will  pay  their  houses  destroyed  for  the  defence 
of  the  fort?  At  that  rate  he  must  pay  likewise  for 
two  or  three  hundred  pulled  down  at  this  post,  which 
would  be  absurd,  as  those  people  had  only  the  use 
and  not  the  property  of  them,  having  never  been 
permitted  either  to  sell  or  rent  them  but  obliged  to  de- 
liver them  to  the  king  whenever  they  left  them. 

As  to  theii  furniture,  it  is  their  fault  if  they  have 
lost  it.  They  might  have  brought  it  in  or  near  the 
fort. 

What  cattle  has  been  used  for  the  garrison  will  of 
course  be  paid  for,  but  what  has  been  killed  or  taken 
by  the  enemy  I see  nothing  left  to  them  but  to  peti- 
tion the  general  to  take  their  case  into  consideration. 
I am  very  sorry  for  their  misfortune,  and  would  as- 
sist them  if  I had  it  in  my  power,  but  it  is  really  not. 

The  orders  forbidding  any  importation  of  goods 
are  given  by  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst.  However,  upon 
lending  me  a list  of  what  may  be  absolutely  wanted, 
I shall  take  upon  me  to  grant  a permit.  One  suttler 
would  be  sufficient  for  that  post.  We  do  very  well 
here  since  we  have  none  at  all. 

I am  sorry  to  have  to  acquaint  you  that  Lieuten- 
ants Carre  and  Potts  are  included  in  the  reduction, 
though  all  the  ensigns  remain.  I shall  with  great 
pleasure  take  the  first  opportunity  to  recommend 
you  to  the  general  for  some  place,  if  a staff  is  estab- 
lished in  the  garrisons  of  this  continent. 

I am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

H.  Bouquet. 

P.  S. — Please  to  turn  over. 


Fort  Pitt.  30th  September,  1763. 
Dear  Sir: — I received  your  letter  of  the  twentieth 
with  returns  for  September. 

Major  Campbell  will  change  your  garrison  and, 


however  disagreeable  those  things  are,  you  must  be 
persuaded  that  we  do  what  we  can  and  not  what  we 
would  choose. 

If  the  ship  carpenters  now  here  are  not  sent  to  the 
lakes  you  may  retain  them  a couple  of  days  to  fit  out 
barracks  for  about  fifty  men,  for  I don’t  think  we 
shall  have  more  to  spare.  Blankets  are  certainly 
very  necessary  and  I will  send  them  down  for  winter 
service * 

article  as  I cannot  help  you  at  present  in  that.  You 
must  keep  two  horses  going,  and  I’ll  send  you  some 
Indian  corn.  I wish  Major  Campbell  could  give 
you  some  assistance  to  cut  trees  at  least,  but  I know 
how  difficult  it  is  upon  a march  to  do  those  things. 

You  will  not  forget  to  send  the  rice  and  axes  you 
received  from  Bedford  for  this  post  with  the  seeds. 

1 am,  dear  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 
Lieutenant  Blane.  H.  Bouquet. 

The  original  of  this  letter  from  Colonel  Henry 
Bouquet  to  Lieutenant  Blane,  who  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Ligonier,  is  among  the  papers  of  General  Arthur 
St.  Clair  purchased  by  the  state  of  Ohio  and  preserved 
at  Columbus.  It  is  kindly  copied  for  us  by  Mr.  A. 
A.  Graham,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeo- 
logical and  Flistorical  society  at  Columbus. 

It  was  written  from  Fort  Pitt  after  the  battle  of 
Bushy  Run  and  before  the  energetic  and  romantic 
expedition  of  Colonel  Bouquet  into  the  heart  of  the 
country  of  the  Ohio,  made  the  next  year. 

C.  C.  Baldwin. 


St.  James’,  Oct.  14. 

This  day  arrived  an  express  from  Sir  J effery  Am- 
herst, commander-in-chief  of  his  majesty’s  forces  in 
North  America,  dated  New  York,  Sept.  3,  with  the 
following  advices : 

detail  of  the  action  of  the  thirty-first  of 
JULY,  commanded  BY  CAPTAIN  DALZELL, 
AGAINST  THE  INDIAN  NATIONS,  NEAR  FORT  DE- 
TROIT (the  straits). 

On  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  of  July,  Captain 
Dalzell,  aid-de-camp  to  General  Amherst,  being  ar- 
rived here  with  the  detachment  sent  under  his  com- 
mand, and  being  fully  persuaded  that  Pontiac,  the 
Indian  chief,  with  his  tribes,  would  soon  abandon 

*The  remainder  of  the  line  in  the  original  letter  is  en- 
tirely illegible. 
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his  design  and  retire,  insisted  with  the  commandant 
that  they  might  easily  be  surprised  in  their  camp, 
totally  routed  and  driven  out  of  the  settlement  ; and 
it  was  thereupon  determined  that  Captain  Dalzell 
should  march  out  with  two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
men.  Accordingly  we  marched  about  half  an  hour 
after  two  in  the  morning,  two  deep,  along  the  great 
road  by  the  river  side,  two  boats  up  the  river  along 
shore,  with  a pattetaro  in  each,  with  orders  to  keep 
up  with  the  line  of  march,  to  cover  our  retreat,  and 
take  off  our  killed  and  wounded.  Lieutenant  Bean, 
of  the  Queen’s  Independents,  being  ordered  With  a 
rear  guard  to  convey  the  dead  and  wounded  to  the 
boats.  About  a mile  and  a half  from  the  fort  we 
had  orders  to  form  into  platoons,  and,  if  attacked  in 
the  front,  to  fire  by  street-firings.  We  then  advanced, 
and  in  about  a mile  farther  our  advanced  guard,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Brown  of  the  Fifty-fifth  reg- 
iment, had  been  fired  upon  so  close  to  the  enemy’s 
breastworks  and  cover  that  the  fire,  being  very  heavy, 
not  only  killed  and  wounded  some  of  his  party,  but 
reached  the  main  body,  which  put  the  whole  into  a 
little  confusion  ; but  they  soon  recovered  their  order, 
and  gave  the  enemy,  or  rather  their  works,  it  being 
very  dark,  a discharge  or  two  from  the  front,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Gray.  At  the  same  time  the 
rear,  commanded  by  Captain  Grant,  were  fired  upon 
from  a house  and  some  fences,  about  twenty  yards 
on  his  left,  on  which  he  ordered  his  own  and  Captain 
Hopkins’  companies  to  face  to  the  left,  and  give  a 
full  fire  that  way  ; after  which,  it  appearing  that  the 
enemy  gave  way  everywhere.  Captain  Dalzell  sent 
orders  lo  Captain  Grant  to  take  possession  of  the 
above  said  houses  and  fences,  which  he  immediately 
did,  and  found  in  one  of  the  said  houses  two  men, 
who  told  him  f he  enemy  had  been  there  long,  and 
were  well  apprised  of  our  design.  Captain  Grant 
then  asked  them  the  numbers  ; they  said  above  three 
hundred,  and  that  they  intended,  as  soon  as  they 
had  attacked  us  in  the  front,  to  get  between  us  and 
the  fort ; which  Captain  Grant  told  Captain  Dalzell, 
who  came  to  him  when  the  firing  was  over.  And  in 
about  an  hour  after  he  came  to  him  again,  and  told 
Captain  Grant  he  was  to  retire,  and  ordered  him  to 
march  in  the  front  and  post  himself  in  an  orchard. 
He  then  marched,  and  about  half  a mile  further,  on 
his  retreat  he  had  some  shots  fired  on  his  flank,  but 
got  possession  of  the  orchard,  which  was  well  fenced, 
and  just  as  he  got  there  he  heard  a warm  firing  in 
the  rear,  having,  at  the  same  time,  a firing  on  his 
own  post  from  the  fences  and  cornfields  behind  it. 
Lieutenant  M'Dougal,  who  acted  as  adjutant  to  the 


detachment,  came  up  to  him  (Captain  Grant)  and 
told  him  that  Captain  Dalzell  was  killed  and  Captain 
Gray  very  much  wounded,  in  making  a push  on  the 
enemy  and  forcing  them  out  of  a strong  breastwork 
of  cord-wood  and  an  intrenchment  which  they  had 
taken  possession  of,  and  that  the  command  then  de- 
volved upon  him.  Lieutenant  Bean  immediately 
came  up  and  told  him  that  Captain  Rogers  had  de- 
sired him  to  tell  Captain  Grant  that  he  had  taken 
possession  of  a house,  and  that  he  had  better  retire 
with  what  numbers  he  had  ; as  he.  Captain  Rogers, 
could  not  get  off  without  the  boats  to  cover  him,  he 
being  hard  pushed  by  the  enemy  from  the  enclosures 
behind  him,  some  of  which  scoured  the  road  through 
which  he  must  retire.  Captain  Grant  then  sent 
Ensign  Pauli  with  twenty  men  back  to  attack  a 
party  of  the  enemy  which  annoyed  his  own  post  a 
little,  and  galled  those  that  were  joining  him  from 
the  place  where  Captain  Dalzell  was  killed,  and  Cap- 
tain Gray,  Lieutenants  Brown  and  Luke  were 
wounded,  which  Ensign  Pauli  did,  and  killed  some 
of  the  enemy  in  their  flight.  Captain  Grant  at  the 
same  time  detached  all  the  men  he  could  get,  and 
took  possession  of  the  inclosures,  barns,  fences,  etc., 
leading  from  his  own  post  to  the  fort,  which  posts 
he  reinforced  with  the  officers  and  men  as  they  came 
up.  Thinking  the  retreat  then  secured,  he  sent  back 
to  Captain  Rogers,  desiring  he  would  come  off,  that 
the  retreat  was  quite  secured  and  the  different  par- 
ties ordered  to  cover  one  another  successively,  until 
the  whole  had  joined  ; but  Captain  Rogers,  not  find- 
ing it  right  to  risk  the  loss  of  more  men,,  he  chose  to 
wait  for  the  armed  boats,  one  of  which  appeared 
soon,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Brehm,  whom  Cap- 
tain Grant  had  directed  to  go  and  cover  Captain 
Rogers’  retreat,  who  was  in  the  next  house  ; Lieu- 
tenant Brehm  accordingly  went  and  fired  several 
shots  at  the  enemy  ; Lieutenant  Abbott,  with  the 
other  boat, wanting  ammunition, wentdown  with  Cap- 
tain Gray.  Lieut.  Brown  and  some  wounded  men 
returned  also,  which  Captain  Grant  supposes  the 
enemy  seeing,  did  not  wait  her  arrival,  but  retired 
on  Lieutenant  Brehm’s  firing,  and  gave  Captain 
Rogers,  with  the  rear,  an  opportunity  to  come  off, 
so  that  the  whole  from  the  different  posts  joined 
without  any  confusion,  and  marched  to  the  fort  in 
good  order,  covered  by  the  armed  boats  on  the 
water  side  and  by  our  own  parties  on  the  countryside, 
in  view  of  the  enemy,  who  had  all  joined  and  were 
much  stronger  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  affair, 
as  was  afterwards  told  us  by  some  prisoners  that 
made  their  escape,  many  having  joined  them  from 
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the  other  side  of  the  river  and  other  places.  The 
whole  arrived  at  the  fort  about  eight  o clock,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Grant,  whose  able  and  skillful  re- 
treat is  highly  commended. 

RETURN  OF  THE  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED  OF  THE 

SEVERAL  DETACHMENTS,  NEAR  DETROIT,  JULY 

31.  1763  : 

Fifty-fifth  regiment : One  sergeant,  thirteen  rank 

and  file,  killed  ; Captain  Gray,  two  lieutenants  (Duke 
and  Brown),  one  drummer,  twenty-eight  rank  and 
file,  wounded. 

Royal  Americans  : One  killed,  one  wounded. 

Eightieth  regiment  : Two  killed,  three  wounded. 

Queen’s  rangers  : Two  killed,  three  wounded. 

Total : Nineteen  killed,  Forty-two  wounded. 


ACCOUNTS  TRANSMITTED  BY  COLONEL  BOUQUET  TO 
SIR  JEFFERY  AMHERST. 

Camp  at  Edge  FIill,  'I 

Twenty-six  miles  from  Fort  Pitt  (Du  Quesne)  > 
the  fifth  of  August,  1763.  j 

The  second  instant  the  troops  and  convoyintended 
for  Fort  Pitt  arrived  at  Ligonier,  where  I could  ob- 
tain no  intelligence  of  the  enemy,  the  expresses  sent 
since  the  beginning  of  July  having  been  either  killed 
or  obliged  to  return,  all  the  passes  being  occupied  by 
the  enemy.  In  this  uncertainty  I determined  to 
leave  all  the  wagons,  with  the  powder  and  a quantity 
of  stores  and  provisions,  at  Ligonier,  and  on  the 
fourth  proceeded  with  the  troops  and  about  three 
hundred  and  forty  horses  laden  with  flour. 

I intended  to  have  halted  to-day  at  Bushy  Run  (a 
mile  beyond  this  camp)  and,  after  having  refreshed 
the  men  and  horses,  to  have  marched  in  the  night 
over  Turtle  Creek,  a very  dangerous  defile  of  several 
miles,  commanded  by  high  and  scraggy  hills  ; but  at 
one  o’clock  this  afternoon,  after  a march  of  seven- 
teen miles,  the  savages  suddenly  attacked  our  ad- 
vanced guard,  which  was  immediately  supported  by 
the  two  light  infantry  companies  of  the  Forty-second 
regiment,  who  drove  the  enemy  from  their  ambus- 
cade and  pursued  them  a good  way.  The  savages 
returned  to  the  attack,  and,  the  fire  being  obstinate 
on  our  front  and  extending  along  our  flanks,  we 
made  a general  charge  with  the  whole  line  to  dis- 
lodge the  savages  from  the  heights,  in  which  at- 
tempt we  succeeded,  though  without  obtaining  by  it 
any  decisive  advantage,  for  as  soon  as  they  were 
driven  from  one  post  they  appeared  on  another,  till, 
by  continued  reinforcements,  they  were  at  last  able 
to  surround  us  and  attack  the  convoy  left  in  our  rear. 
This  obliged  us  to  march  back  to  protect  it.  The 


action  then  became  general,  and  though  we  were  at- 
tacked on  every  side,  and  the  savages  exerted  them- 
selves with  uncommon  resolution,  they  were  con- 
stantly repulsed  with  loss.  We  also  suffered  consid- 
erably ; Captain-lieutenant  Graham  and  Lieutenant 
Tames  M'Intosh  of  the  Forty-secondare  killed,  and 
Captain  Graham  wounded. 

Of  the  Royal  American  regiment.  Lieutenant 
Dow,  who  acted  as  deputy  quartermaster-general,  is 
shot  through  the  body. 

Of  the  Seventy-seventh,  Lieutenant  Donald  Camp- 
bell and  Mr.  Peebles,  a volunteer,  are  wounded. 

Our  loss  in  men,  including  rangers  and  drivers,  ex- 
ceeds sixty,  killed  or  wounded. 

The  action  has  lasted  from  one  o’clock  till  night, 
and  we  expect  to  begin  again  at  daybreak. 

I cannot  sufficiently  acknowledge  the  constant  as- 
sistance I have  received  from  Major  Campbell  during 
this  long  action,  nor  express  my  admiration  of  the 
cool  and  steady  behavior  of  the  troops,  who  did  not 
fire  a shot  without  orders,  and  drove  the  enemy  from 
the  posts  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  conduct  of  the 
officers  is  much  above  my  praise. 

Camp  at  Bushy  Run,  Aug.  6,  1763. 

I had  the  honor  to  inform  your  excellency,  in  my 
letter  of  yesterday,  of  our  first  engagements  with  the 
savages. 

We  took  post  last  night  on  the  hill,  where  our 
convoy  halted  when  the  front  was  attacked  (a  com- 
modious piece  of  ground,  and  just  spacious  enough 
for  our  purpose)  ; there  we  encircled  the  whole,  and 
covered  our  wounded  with  the  flour  bags. 

In  the  morning  the  savages  surrounded  our  camp, 
at  the  distance  of  about  five  hundred  yards,  and  by 
shouting  and  yelping  quite  round  that  extensive  cir- 
cumference, thought  to  have  terrified  us  with  their 
numbers.  They  attacked  us  early,  and,  under  favor 
of  an  incessant  fire,  made  several  bold  efforts  to 
penetrate  our  camp  ; and  though  they  failed  in  the 
attempt,  our  situation  was  not  the  less  perplexing, 
having  experienced  that  brisk  attacks  had  little  ef- 
fect upon  an  enemy,  who  always  gave  way  when 
pressed,  and  appeared  again  immediately.  Our 
troops  were,  besides,  extremely  fatigued  with  the  long 
march,  and  as  long  action  of  the  preceding  day, 
and  distressed  to  the  last  degree  by  a total  want  of 
water,  much  more  intolerable  than  the  enemy’s  fire. 

Tied  to  our  convoy,  we  could  not  lose  sight  of  it 
without  exposing  it  and  our  wounded  to  fall  a prey 
to  the  savages,  who  pressed  upon  us  on  every  side  ; 
and  to  move  it  was  impracticable,  having  left  many 
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horses  and  most  of  the  drivers  stupefied  by  fear, 
who  hid  themselves  in  the  bushes  or  were  incapable 
of  hearing  or  obeying  orders. 

The  savages  growing  every  moment  more  auda- 
cious, it  was  thought  proper  still  to  increase  their 
confidence  ; by  that  means,  if  possible,  to  entice 
them  to  come  close  upon  us,  or  to  stand  their  ground 
when  attacked.  With  this  view,  two  companies  of 
light  infantry  were  ordered  within  the  circle,  and  the 
troops  on  the  right  and  left  opened  their  files  and 
filled  up  the  space,  that  it  might  seem  they  were  in- 
tended to  cover  the  retreat.  The  Third  light  in- 
fantry company  and  the  grenadiers  of  the  Forty- 
second  were  ordered  to  support  the  two  first  com- 
panies. This  maneuvre  succeeded  to  our  wish,  for 
the  few  troops  who  took  possession  of  the  ground 
lately  occupied  by  the  two  light  infantry  companies, 
being  brought  in  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  circle* 
the  barbarians  mistaking  these  motions  for  a retreat, 
hurried  headlong  on,  and,  advancing  upon  us  with  a 
most  daring  intrepidity,  galled  us  excessively  with 
their  heavy  fire  ; but  at  the  very  moment  that,  cer- 
tain of  success,  they  thought  themselves  masters  of 
the  camp.  Major  Campbell,  at  the  head  of  the  two 
first  companies,  allied  out  from  a part  of  the  hill 
they  could  not  observe,  and  fell  upon  their  righ^ 
flank.  They  resolutely  returned  the  fire,  but  could 
not  stand  the  irresistible  shock  of  our  men,  who, 
rushing  in  among  them,  killed  many  of  them  and 
put  the  rest  to  flight.  The  orders  sent  to  the  other 
two  companies  were  delivered  so  timely  by  Captain 
Basset,  and  executed  with  such  celerity  and  spirit, 
that  the  routed  savages,  who  happened  to  run  that 
moment  before  their  front,  received  their  full  fire 
when  uncovered  by  the  trees.  The  four  companies 
did  not  give  them  time  to  load  a second  time,  nor 
even  to  look  behind  them,  but  pursued  them  till  they 
were  totally  dispersed.  The  left  of  the  savages, 
which  had  not  been  attacked,  were  kept  in  awe  by 
the  remains  of  our  troops,  posted  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  for  that  purpose ; nor  durst  they  attempt  to  sup- 
port or  assist  their  right  ; but,  being  witnesses  to 
their  defeat,  followed  their  example  and  fled.  Our 
brave  men  disdained  so  much  to  touch  the  dead 
body  of  a vanquished  enemy  that  scarce  a scalp  was 
taken,  except  by  the  rangers  and  pack-horse  drivers. 

The  wood  being  now  cleared  and  the  pursuit  over, 
the  four  companies  took  possession  of  a hill  in  our 
front,  and  as  soon  as  litters  could  be  made  for  the 
wounded,  and  the  flour  and  everything  destroyed, 
which  for  want  of  horses  could  not  be  carried,  we 
marched  without  molestation  to  this  camp.  After 


the  severe  correction  we  had  given  the  savages  a few 
hours  before,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  we  should 
enjoy  some  rest  ; but  we  had  hardly  fixed  our  camp 
when  they  fired  upon  us  again.  This  was  very  pro- 
voking. However,  the  light  infantry  dispersed  them 
before  they  could  receive  orders  for  that  purpose. 

The  behavior  of  our  troops  on  this  occasion  speaks 
for  itself  so  strongly  that  for  me  to  attempt  their 
praise  would  but  detract  from  their  merit. 

RETURN  OF  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED  IN  THE  TWO 
ACTIONS. 

Forty-second,  or  Royal  Highlanders:  One  cap- 
tain, one  lieutenant,  one  sergeant,  one  corporal, 
twenty-five  private,  killed  ; one  captain,  one  lieuten- 
ant, two  sergeants,  three  corporals,  one  drummer, 
twenty-seven  private,  wounded. 

Sixtieth,  or  Royal  Americans  : One  corporal,  six 
private,  killed  ; one  lieutenant,  four  private, wounded. 

Seventy-seventh,  or  Montgomery’s  Highlanders: 
One  drummer,  five  private,  killed  ; one  lieutenant, 
one  volunteer,  three  sergeants,  seven  private, 
wounded. 

Volunteers,  rangers  and  pack-horse  men  : One 

lieutenant,  seven  private,  killed  ; eight  private, 
wounded  ; five  private,  missing. 

NAMES  OF  THE  OFFICERS. 

Forty-second  regiment : Captain-lieutenant  John 

Graham,  Lieutenant  MTntosh  and  Lieutenant  Jos- 
eph Randal  of  the  rangers,  killed. 

Forty-second  regiment:  Captain  John  Graham 
and  Lieutenant  Duncan  Campbell,  wounded. 

Sixtieth  regiment : Lieutenant  James  Dow, 

wounded. 

Seventy-seventh  regiment : Lieutenant  Donald 

Campbell  and  Volunteer  Mr.  Peebles,  wounded. 

Total : Fifty  killed,  sixty  wounded,  five  missing. 


Fort  Pitt,  Aug.  n,  1763. 

We  arrived  here  yesterday  without  further  opposi- 
tion than  scattered  shots  along  the  road. 

The  Delawares,  Shawnese,  Wyandots  and  Mingoes 
had  closely  beset  and  attacked  this  fort  from  the 
twenty-seventh  of  July  to  the  first  instant,  when  they 
quitted  it  to  march  against  us. 

The  boldness  of  those  savages  is  hardly  credi- 
ble. They  had  taken  post  under  the  banks  of  both 
rivers,  close  to  the  fort,  where,  digging  holes,  they 
kept  an  incessant  fiie  and  threw  fire  arrows.  They 
are  good  marksmen,  and,  though  our  people  were 
under  cover,  they  killed  one  and  wounded  seven. 
Captain  Ecuyer  is  wounded  in  the  leg  by  an  arrow. 
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I should  not  do  justice  to  that  officer  should  I omit 
mentioning  that,  without  engineer  or  any  other  arti- 
ficers than  a few  shipwrights,  he  has  raised  a parapet 
of  logs  round  the  fort,  above  the  old  one  (which, 
having  not  been  finished,  was  too  low  enfiladed) 
palisadoed  the  inside  of  the  area,  constructed  a fire- 
engine,  and,  in  short,  has  taken  all  precautions  which 
art  and  judgment  could  suggest  for  the  preservation 
of  this  post,  open  before  on  the  three  sides,  which 
had  suffered  by  the  floods.  The  inhabitants  have 
acted  with  spirit  against  the  enemy,  and  in  the  re- 
pairs of  the  fort.  Captain  Ecuyer  expresses  an  en- 
tire satisfaction  in  their  conduct. 

The  artillery  and  the  small  number  of  regulars 
have  done  their  duty  with  distinction. 

Sir  Jeffery  Amherst’s  letters  add  to  the  above  ac- 
counts, that  by  his  last  intelligence  the  number  of 
savages  in  the  two  actions  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  of 
August,  slain,  was  about  sixty,  and  a great  many 
wounded  in  the  pursuit  ; that  the  principal  ring- 
leaders of  those  people  who  had  the  greatest  share 
in  fomenting  the  present  troubles,  and  were  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  of  Colonel  Clapham,  etc.,  viz., 


Kikyuscung,  and  the  Warf,  and  Butler,  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  sent  him,  killed  ; the  two 
former  in  the  field,  and  the  last  at  Fort  Pitt. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western 

History  : 

I would  be  pleased  to  learn  the  signification  of  the 
following  Indian  names : Cgcalico,  Wenang- 

HANNA,  ShINGPAKA,  ToBYCUSHQUAN,  KgSKA- 
HANY,  Tobyongahela.  Some  of  them  appear  to 
be  Delaware  names,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Russel 
Errett,  who  seems  familiar  with  that  tongue,  can 
translate  them  without  trouble.  Inquirer. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory. 

Fort  Massiac. — A great  deal  of  nonsense  has 
been  written  about  this  fort.  Bancroft  appears  to  be 
the  only  historian  who  spells  the  name  correctly  ; all 
others  write  it  Massac.  Can  the  editor  or  any  of 
the  readers  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory tell  exactly  when  the  French  built  it  ? I.  C. 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  September  26,  1885. 
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‘Sketches  of  Western  Reserve  Life.'  By 
Harvey  Rice.  With  illustrations.  193  pp.  Cleve- 
land : W.  W.  Williams,  1885. 

This  handsome  little  volume,  from  the  pen  of  one 
who  is  ripe  in  scholarly  attainments  as  well  as  in 
years,*  possesses  an  absorbing  interest  for  all  who 
value  whatever  is  of  moment  in  northern  Ohio  pio- 
neer life.  The  range  of  topics  is  not  wide  but  never- 
theless covers  a number  of  the  salient  points  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  Western  Reserve  civili- 
zation. The  story  is  told  of  how  General  Moses 
Cleaveland  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  in 
1796  and  founded  the  city  that  bears  his  name ; of 
how  Lorenzo  Carter  in  1797  erected  the  first  frame 
dwelling  and  the  first  warehouse  on  the  present  site 
of  Cleveland  ; of  how  that  godly  man  and  justly 
famed  missionary,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  came 

^ Mr.  Rice  has  completed  his  eighty-fifth  year,  and  has 
etained  in  a rare  degree  his  mental  and  physical  powers. 


to  the  Reserve  in  1800,  and  in  1801  visited  every  set- 
tlement and  nearly  every  family  in  “ New  Connecti- 
cut,” and  for  thirty-five  years  carried  the  message  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  people  of  the  Western  Reserve  ; 
and  of  how  happy  homes  were  planted  in  the  wilder- 
ness, amid  privation,  hardship  and  danger.  The 
chapter  on  “Western  Reserve  Jurists  ” is  embel- 
lished with  elegant  portraits  on  steel  of  Judge  Calvin 
Pease,  Reuben  Wood,  Sherlock  J.  Andrews  and 
Rufus  P.  Ranney,  and  contains  sketches  of  their 
lives  and  of  the  lives  of  Peter  Hitchcock  and  George 
Tod,  and  an  estimate  of  their  characters  and  public 
services  is  given  with  rare  insight  and  fidelity. 
“Footprints  of  Puritanism"  and  the  concluding 
chapter,  “Woman  and  Pier  Sphere,”  the  general 
reader  will  find  peculiarly  interesting  and  profitable 
reading.  The  price  of  this  valuable  addition  to 
Western  Reserve  literature  is  only  $1.00.  The  book 
will  be  sent  by  the  publisher  to  any  address,  postage 
prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  the  price. 
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